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For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyakd, 
For  a  f^tart  in  ^ardeiiin^  in  a  sinall 
way  there  need  not  be  any  great  out- 
lay, especially  where  one    has   posses- 
sion of  a  few  rods  of  ground.     A  little 
expense  is   necessary,   of    course,   for 
breaking,  manure  and  seeds,  but  to  a 
limited  extent,  these  can  be  procured 
by  any  man  who  makes  any  support 
at  all  for  his  family.     For  a  poor  man 
who  has  a  Httle  land  or  can  procure  it 
at  reasonable  rates,  near  a  small  town, 
where  there  is  not  so  much  competi- 
tion, nor  so  much  fastidiousness  as  to 
quality,  there  is  nothing  more  promis- 
ing, perhaps,  fbr  such    to   engage    in 
than  gardening      It  is   seldom  that   a 
village  of  a  thousand  or  more  inhabi- 
tants   does    not    oiler    a     i)retty    fair 
market  for  garden  productions,  espe 
cially    for    early    products,    as    beets, 
radishes,  tomatoes,  beans,  early  corn, 
melons  and  early  cabbages  ;  and  with 
these   earliness  is   the   object,   as    de- 
mands  are  greater  and  prices  better. 
And  though  the  garden  may  be  poor, 
early  vegetables  can,  with  a  little  ma- 
nure  and    good   cultivation,    be    pro- 
duced, as  the  spring  weather  is  more 
congenial  to  the  poor  soil  than  the  arid 
summer    teason.        And    thus     while 
making  some  money  on  these  earlier 
productions,   the  manuring  and  culti- 
vation is  measurably  bringing  up  the 
fertility  of  the  garden. 

The   manure  for  the  garden  should 

be  composted  if  possible,  as  crude  or 

raw   manures  are  injurious  to   many 

kinds      of      vegetables.       The      more 

thoroughly  nuinure   is   composted,   or 

rotted,   the  better  every  way    for  the 

-     garden      Take  leaf-mould,  or  loam,  or 

'  sods,   and    mix  it  in   alternate   layers 

with    the   nuinure?   these   add    to   the 

effectiveness  of  the  compost,  as  well  as 

to  the   quantity.     Keep  the   compost 

heap   moist,  and  covered  with  sod  or 

soil,  so  that  as  much  of  the  escaping 

gases  be  retained  as  possible.     And  a 

short  time  before  the  compost  is  to  be 

used,  the  heap  should  be  turned,  that 

it  may  become  dry  and    friable,  and 

easier  disseminated. 

So  soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground 

will  work  fairly  well,  break  the  ground 

'  deep    and   work  it   thoroughly    with 

harrow  and  drag.     If  there  be  compost 


Cut  Leaved  Weeping  Birch. 
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the  garden  a  thorough 

the  so^i^'  the  harro^^R^worked  m 
.    Having'  the  ground  ttWg^ 
WiVoiTwithashove^^^^^^^ 

H^h^n:t^re  of  the  vegetaTI^W^ 
'''  ^d  therein  amy  require,  then 
-if  th^^lj^^^'^^^^    J^  already  been 
well  nuu.X^^   ;;^^^"^^,,,,ting--ftU  in 
with  the    uV  ■     j^^^^^   ^i,e  compost, 
rake    over  it  ^:        ^^  ^^^^  ^oil,  then 
plant.     Always  tXf  ^^^^^  ^^  jrop  in  »>■ 
few  seeds  more  tha^^  desired  to  let 
grow,   for   with   early  ^^^tables,    es- 
pecially, one  v^ants  nod^^      xt  is  the 
practice    with      many    gK^^ers    to 
sprinkle  ashes  over  the  rowsV^a  with 
some  to  saturate  the  soil  wi\K8oiu 
tion    of    copperas,    as    a    pre(^iution 
against  in^ects.  \ 

The  preparation  and  working  of  the 
soil  is  nmch  the   same   for  otheij  and 
later  garden  truck,  as  that  for  the  ear- 
lier.    Thorough  breaking  and  puKer- 
izing  of  the  soil,  with  a  plentiful  supply 
of  good  composted  manure,  nvA  care- 
ful cultivation  is  requsite  ;  and,  with 
these,  and    the    exercise    of    common 
sense  in  handling  and  marketing,   few 
that  try  gardening   will  fail  to  reap 
profits  pecuniarily,    besides  a  liberal 
share    of    vegeta>)\es    for    their    own 
tables. 


l?()idtry  raisers  should  take  the  Fan- 
ciers Jii  vhiuK  It  is  full  of  useful  infor- 
mation concerning  poultry  for  protit, 
poultry  for  exhihiticv.i;  in  fact  it  is  in- 
,losi.ensihle  to  the  poultry  raisers. 
Fifty  cents  gets  the  ancAcrs  KevifV) 
and'  Farm  &  Vinkyakd,  both  one 
whole  year.  

Don't  subscrilie  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  lo  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  eases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  in  tlie 
United  States  the  New  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm  &  Vinkyakd, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


I 


I 


We  are  still  offering  the  premiump 
previously  offered,  l^on^t  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  ell* ^  If  yon  tried. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


FROM  REPORT  OF  ILIilNCj 
STATE  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY.  I 

1 

C.   Hammond's   Ri 


blv  kill  the  curcuHo  ;  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  apples  in  this  orchard  have  or 
several  years  been  badly  stung  by  this 
pest,  but  this  season  they  have  injured 
Secretary  A.  C.  Hammona's  n^  ^^^^  very  little,  ana  when  asked  if  the 
port.    Wonderful    Results    fron  London  Purple  killed  them,  I  can  only 

,nswir    I  don't  know.     If  it  did  nor, 
Spraying.  ^"«    ^^.'^  ^^^.^  ^,.^l,^rd  show   so  much 

^;  of  their  work  than  others?  This 
tperiment  has  boen  tried  in  various 
P'ts  of  the  State,  and,  as  far  as  1 
kLw,  yrftli  unvarying  success.  Hon. 
B.  ^Wen  of  Centralia,   writes 


Mr.  A.  C.  Hammond,  Secretary  of 
the  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  in 
relation  to  best  medium  for  throwing 
insecticides  upon  trees,  says  :  "A  year 
ago  I  determined  to  experiment  in  the 
Spring  with  arsenical  poisons,  but  the 
bloom  was  so  light  that  1  hesitated  to 
incur  the  expense,  finally  concluding 
to  treat  one  orchard  at  least.  I  there- 
fore ordered  a  Lewis  Combination 
Force   Pump   (manufactured  at  Cats- 


On 


It    is    preferable    to    mark    off    the 

ground  both   ways,  6  or  8  feet  apart. 

Make  large,  flat  hills  at  the  crosses,  m 

Uie  bottom  of  which  may  be  dropped 

a  little  cornfertilizer  to  give  the  vine^ 

a  rapid  start,  if  desired.     In  the  ^^t 

die  of  the  hills  plant  8  or  lOj^      g^ 

crowding,     but    a    little   often  g^yes 

many  seeds  thus  plaij^n^r    later  on, 

trouble   of    again/f^.     Besides  some 

when,  perhaps^Jf^Qch  stronger  plant 

seeds  send  yful  thus  the  more  vigor- 

than  othekn    be   obtained,    and    the 

ous  9^ one    pulled    out.       However, 

W0f  all  to  grow  for  a  few  days  to  test 


kill,  N.  Y.,)  and  a  quantity  of  London  ^^fater,  and  a  large  snpr  and  burn- 
Purple  for  the  purpose.  I  then  took  I  ^^^^  .  this  was  too  s^ent.  I  shall 
the  heads  out  of  two  fifty-gallon  ^r-  ^^^^  j^^^.^^  to^^^«  1^0  gallons  of 
rels,  and  after  boring  a  large  hole  mn^^^^fter  use9^«  <;';««f-  Jl\«^  ^^^ 
each  of  them,  in  which  I  kept  ^  ^^ick/^^^^^  ^nM  ^'^^  ^^^^^^  ^'""'l  *^^^* 
for  stirring  the  mixture,  I^y,^  'l^l'l'l  "^ai^^^ii^fro-  these  sprayed  trees  ; 
ri     4.       1  4-u^^  »^i»n  "Hrreis   j  i^^-Kos  if  was  and  light  as  the  crop 

for  floats.     I  then  pl^qeIn  as  np«^j.  I  ^  5^       V     ,  %.,    x  .^  ,, 

in  a  wagon  and  fiJiicabh  sav    T  i  .*V^^^  '"^  ^^'  ^  ^"'  ^"""^  ^^'^^ ''  '^''"^'^ 
in  a  wi*K  ui%.  say  abou*| PT^  ^^en  worth  at  least  $400  had  I 

full  of  water -^^n.     A  pouk^j  ^f  ^aon- U '*",',  ^,  i     1.4.  n 

An,       11       »vas  thpn  f  h««^      L        ■      ,  bmpleted  the  work,  but  was  compell- 
40  gallo;  *^**^  tnen  thoroughy  mixed  ,"  *^      ...       .,     .        .        .     ,„ 
-'        •  ^  ed  to  quit  to  pick  strawberries. 

Lewis  Spraying  Outfit  referred  to  in 
the  above  article  is  fitted  with  an  extra 
ttne  graduating  spray  nozzle  for  grape 
vines.  They  are  endorsed  by  the  lead- 
ing Entomologists  of  the  l'.  S.  Mr. 
Lewis  also  published  a  catalogue  on 
"Will  it  pay  to  spray  your  fruit  trees  " 
This  catalogue  is  full  of  valuable  infor- 
mation, and  should  be  iq  the  hands  of 
every  fruit  grofwer  and  horticulturist. 
The  catalogue  -^s  sent  free.  I  would 
advise  our  subscribers  to  send  for  one 
of  theiu.  Address  Tj,  c.  Lewis,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y."  '^ 


accalt  of  delay  in  receiving  the  pump, 

I   w.  only  able  to  experiment  in   a^^^  ^^^^^.^^^     ^^^^^^    ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

sma^way.     I   should   ^^^^    ^;t"     1b"t  two  of  the  hardiest   in  each  hill, 
wo:  two  weeks  earlier,  but  the  rese 
wa  very    satisfactory.      1    us^dons 
pond  of  London  Purple  tp-^f  Pans 


Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vineyard  and  the  Buffalo  Express^ 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 


Melon  Culture. 


By  James  I.  Baird,  of  Kentucky. 


do;    ''  ^^  ^^te»*  and  divided  betwe 
-  two  barrels  and  stirred  unt^^r 
poison  was  well  mixed  with  th*a  for 

tiie  work   Ca  man  and  a  \^  i„  ^hich 
drive  and  keep  the  nail  o  ?.l      .u 
the  nil...,  .    "v        9id  the  other 

to  uL  T  ^^'^'^  fi"«(iriver  was  di- 
10  use  the  pump.     '^      ,       , 

rected  to  drive  vr  ^^"""^^^  ^^"""^  """^ 

side  of  the  row  "^  ^^^^  *^^®  ^^^^^^' 

and   the  mar  "^^^^^  *^®  pump,  which 

throws  a  fir  ^^P'^ay  fifteen  to  twenty 

feet  high   *  "®®  great  caution  and  see 

that  eaci'part  of  the  tree  was  reached 

and  «o  fioroughly  wet  that  tlie  water 

would  drip    from    the    leaves.       The 

spraytig   was  done  the   1st   or  2d  of 
June,  when  the  apples  were  as  large  as 
a  haff-grown   cherry,    but   I   think  it 
should  have  been  done  a  week  earlier, 
just   after  the    bloom   had    dropped. 
The  feecond  application  was  made  ten 
dayts  later.     From  these  sprayed  trees, 
about   ."WO  in  number,  I  gathered  500 
bushels  of  apples,  from  GO  to  75  per 
cent,  of  which  were  perfect,  and  85  per 
c^^nt.  marketable,  while  from  the  same 
number  of  trees  in  adjoining  orchards 
I  did  not  gather  a  peck  of  perfect  fruit. 
The  result  was  astonishing  to  me,  and 
1  have  hesitated  to  publish  it,  know- 
ing how  dangerous  it  is  to  form  hasty 
conclusions,  but  as  there  is  not  in  all 
probability  another  orchard  that  has 
produced  so  mucli  perfect  fruit,  there 
must   be  some  cause  for  it ;  and  after 
carefully   looking  over  the  ground,    1 
have  concluded  that  the  London  Pur- 
ple saved  the  fruit.     The  mixture  that 
I  used  was  too  strong  and  scorclied  the 
leaves    somewhat.     Next   year  I   shall 

use  a  pound  of  JiOndon  Purple  to  three  hill  it  shouhl  be  well  rotted.  The  best 
barrels  of  water  (about  120  gallons  of  ;  manure,  or  as  good  as  the  best,  to  use 
water;,  and  am  iiutlined  to  think  that 
even  a  weaker  mixture  would  be  just 
as  good.  (One  pound  of  London  Pur- 
.ple  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  \%ater  is 
the  right  proportion.  ]  With  the  cheap 
pump  that  I  used  two  men  can  go  over 
a  ten  acre  orchanl  in  a  day.  It  there- 
fore seems  to  be  unnecessary  for  the 
ordinary  orchardist  to  invent  in  high- 
priced  machinery  for  the  purpose. 
Some  of  our  scientific  men  tell  us  that 
applications  of  this  kind  cannot  possi- 


For  the  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 

The  best  soil  for  melons  is  a  light, 
warm,  loam, and  if  newly  cleared  or  if  it 
has  not  been  under  cultivation  for  two 
or  three  years,  it  will  be  so  much  the 
better.  Whatever  tends  to  compact 
the  soil,  whether  rainy  weather  or  a 
want  of  sufficient  vegetable  matter  in 
the  soil,  is  detrimental  to  the  crop. 
Hence  new  land,  or  sod  land  well  rot- 
ted and  broken,  is  so  fine  for  melons, 
as  such  is  not  liable  to  pack. 

The  soil  should  be  well  broken  and 
fined  down,  and  during  this  proct^ss, 
if  the  manure  be  plentiful,  broadcast 
it  and  let  it  be  mixed  with,  the  soil.  If 
the  manure  is  to  be  applied  only  in  the 


for  this  purpose,  is  stable  or  poultry 
manure,  composted  with  well  rotted 
leaf-mould.  Compost  it  early,  so  that 
it  may  become  well  rotted  and  assimi- 
lated before  it  is  to  be  used.  This, 
however,  does  not  give  the  plant  so 
quick  a  start  as  some  of  the  commer- 
cial fertilizers  do  -a  little  of  which 
may  be  sprinkled  in  the  hill  for  this 
purpose— but  will  sustain  the  vines 
longer,  and  they  will  yield  more  and 
larger  fruit. 


which,  as  a  rule,  are  likely  to  be  most 
productive. 

Begin  cultivation  early  ;  stir  the  hills 
gently,  with  a  rake  is  best,  or  even  if 
tlie  soil  near  the  plant  be  stirred  with 
the  hand,  would  be  less  liable  to 
bruise  the  tender  stems  which,  if  done, 
is  worthless.  Keep  the  soil  between 
the  hills  stirred  with  a  cultivator,  as 
long  as  it  can  be  done  without  injury 
to  the  vines,  after  which,  keep  down 
grass  and  weeds  with  the  hoe,  till  the 
vines  cover  the  ground. 

As  to  insect  pests,  the  "melon  bug'' 
being  the  worst,  they  in  most  cases 
have  to  be  put  down  by  "force  of 
arms"— i  e.  captured  and  killed. 
Some  times,  however,  they  are  driven 
away  by  remedies.  Soot  or  lime  put 
around  the  vines,  deter  those  tliat 
attack  the  vines  near  the  roots,  which 
is  tlie  habit  of  the  melon  bug.  Per- 
haps soot  mixed  with  cayenne,  is  about 
the  best  remedy. 

Some  cultivators  top  their  vines,  but 
it  is  questionable  whether  anything  is 
gained  by  it,  as  laterals  will  put  out, 
and  tax  the  vine  as  much  as  the  vines 
untopped  would  have  done.  However, 
if  these  be  kept  oflF,  possibly  the  vines 
will  produce  some  larger  melons. 

In  selecting  melons  for  market  or 
home  use,  it  is  desired  that  they 
should  be  fully  ripe.  To  well  deter- 
mine this  re<iuires  some  practice  and 
discrimination.  A  melon,  however, 
when  fully  ripe  bears  that  appearance 
to  the  discerning  eye.  The  white  parts 
become  slightly  dun,  and  the  whole 
bears  a  yellowish  cast,  the  rind  hard, 
and  the  pulp  brittle.  Such  a  melon 
slightly  pressed  with  the  hand  will 
audibly  rupture  within,  and  no  fears 
need  be  entertained  as  to  its  ripeness. 


Any  lady  who  accepts  our  "pre- 
mium" offer  on  page  4,  and  is  not 
well  satisfied  with  her  bargain 
will  have  her  money  refunded  on 
application. 


Profits  of  Grape  Growing. 


By  O.  W.  Sthbhins,  (Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  the  Fahm  and  Vinkyakd. 

With  the  awakening  of  spring,  new 
interest  in  grape  growing  is  being  <le- 
veloped  in  this  locality,  and  while 
other  farms  are  hardly  ever  sold  and 
are  often  abandoned  to  a  mortgagee, 
grape  farms  are  coii.stantly  changing 
hands  at  good  prices.  The  demand 
for  table  grapes  is  growing  faster  than 
the  area  of  vineyards,  ami  that  is  at  no 
inean   gait,   the   production   of  grapes 


having  iiu'rej»<^<^  ^^  ^^^'^  county  from 

e'lrlv  tW  n'i'l'^n   baskets  in  1889  to 

,„i*   six   million    baskets    in    1890. 
nearr 

y  ,.^t  fall,  Squire  White,  of  Fredonia, 
Ipublished  tables  according  to  which  a 
man  could  pay  $150  per  acre  for  grape 
land, and  in  five  years,  paying  for  land, 
interest,  taxes,  and  all  cost  of  setting 
vineyard,  labor,  etc.,  have  the  vine- 
yard paid  for  and  about  $000  over. 

Here  is  data  from  which  anyone 
may  figure  for  himself.  Land,  .^150; 
roots,  $G.0()  per  acre  set  S  or  9  feet 
apart;  at  $15  per  thousand,  $10;  200 
posts  at  0  cents  each,  $12;  GOO  lbs.  of 
wire  at  $3  per  100  lbs.,  $18  ;  $10  for  sta- 
]>les  and  other  incidentals,  foots  up 
$200  per  acre  for  an  established  vine- 
vard,  except  the  labor,  which  may  be 
freely  put  at  $25  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  three  years  the  grapes  begin  to 
bear.  The  cost  of  baskets,  picking, 
packing,  etc.,  will  be  about  5  cents 
per  basket.  When  grapes  bring  25  cts. 
per  basket,  they  are  worth  20  cents  on 
the  vines. 

A  fair  day's  work  for  a  picker  is  85 
l>askets,  and  a  packer  will  average 
a  little  less.  Wages,  75  cents  to 
$1.00  per  day.  Grape  lands  are 
let  for  a  term  of  years  at  the  fol- 
lowing rates :  The  owner  furnishes 
land,  roots,  posts,  wire,  etc.,  and  half 
the  baskets.  The  tenant  does  all  the 
work  and  finds  half  the  baskets,  and 
each  has  half  the  crop.  A  crop  of 
beans  or  roots  may  be  raised  among 
the  vines  ;  the  first  two  years  this  be- 
longs to  the  tenant. 

The  average  production  of  vine- 
yards in  the  town  of  Portland, is  said  to 
be  two  tons  per  acre.  Crops  of  five  and 
six  tons  per  acre  are  not  uncommon. 
The  best  crop  recorded  was  obtained 
by  Gerry  Ilyckman  from  a  half  acre  of 
Niagaras,  which  was  between  five  and 
six  tons  from  the  half  acre. 
The  account  may  be  thus  stated  : 

Cost  of  vineyard $200 

Labor,  0  years,  $25  per  3'ear, which 
is  a  fair  price,  a  man  tending  12 
acres  easily  which  would  give 
him  $300  per  annum.  He  hav- 
ing root  crop  for  extra  work  first 
two  years $150 

Total  cost $3.50 

Average  crop  of  2  tons  per  acre, 
for  4  years,  8  tons,  or  1776 
baskets  at  20  cents  per  basket 
on  the  vines $455,20 

If  the  owner  of  the  vineyard  ob- 
tained a  heavy  crop,  of  course  the  i)ro- 
tits  would  be  heavy  also. 


AcTiVK  Agknts  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars.  Farm  and 
ViNKYAiiD  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Remember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  50  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus- 
try. Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 
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ITECDS  OF  INTEREST. 


Grape  Rot. 

A  New  York  grape  grower  claims 
that  the  liability  to  rot  is  diminished  in 
proportion  as  the  vines  are  high- 
There  is  always  less  rot  at  the  top  than 
at  the  bottom  of  the  trellis.  Where 
vines  are  allowed  to  grow  over  the 
branches  of  trees,  with  little  or  no  care, 
there  is  but  little  rot  and  the  vines  are 
remarkably  healthy  and  productive. 

In  the  stables  of  the  Adams  express 
company  at  Boston  a  five  horse  power 
electric  motor  operates  two  machines 
for  grooming  horses.  With  the  new 
machines  two  men  can  groom  a  horse 
in  five  minutes. 


It  is  desirable  in  the  spring  to  clean 
up  as  thoroughly  as  possible  and  get 
all  the  manure  out  on  the  fields  before 
finishing  up  the  seeding  and  planting. 

It  is  proposed  doing  away  with  the 
old  system  of  lightning  rod  protection, 
and  replacing  the  rods  with  narrow 
ribbons  of  copper,  which  will  use  up 
the  energy  of  the  lightning  and  save 
the  building  from  destruction. 

In  planting  corn  deep  the  cultivator 
should  be  used,  going  close  to  the  row 
and  throwing  the  soil  to  the  row  ;  this 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  planting 
is  done,  and  as  soon  as  the  cultivati^p 
is  given  the  soil  should  be  levelled 
down  and  made  firm  by  harrowing. 


along    the    same    line.      They     have 
sought  to  get  a  berry  that  will  yield 
more  per  bush,  and  of  a  good  shipping 
(juality.     As  a  result  quality  and  juci- 
ness  have  been  sacrificed,  and  to  get  a 
good  berry  for  home  use  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  to  fall  back  on  the  old  kinds, 
which    nurserymen  have  now   almost 
ceased  to    grow.     They  grow    for  the 
market,   and  they    have  to  keep  up 
with  the  times.     None  of  the  qualities 
desired   by    the   market-men    are    re- 
quired for  the   berry    grown  for  the 
home,  such  as  firmness,  shape,  hardi- 
ness and  color.     Quality  and  juciness 
are  the  two  characteristics  which  rec- 
ommend the  raspberry  for  home  use, 
and  these  are  abundantly  found  in  the 
old    varieties,    such    as    the    Orange, 
Fastif,  Franconia,  Hornet  and   Herst- 
ine.     All  of  these   varieties  are  sweet 
and  juicy,  and  though  they  may  not 
stand  shipment,  they  certainly  make  a 
delicious    berry    for  the   table.     They 
are  not  as  hardy  probably  as  i^ome  of 
the  newer  red  varieties,  but  tliis  is  only 
a  minor  consideration  in  our  gardens. 
They   are   not    grown  so    extensively 
there  but  the  canes  can  be  bent  down 
late  in  the  autumn,  and  a  few  shovel- 
fuls of  dirt  thrown  over  them.     A  good 
garden  of    these  old  varieties  can   be 
made  by  planting  them  four  by  six  feet 
apart,  and  by  tying  them  to  a  single 
wire.     The  space  between  tlieni  can  be 
used    for    other  crops,   especially    for 
cucumbers.     The  canes  will  not  inter- 
fere with  these  vines,  and  the  winter's 
supply  of  pickles  can  easily  be  grown 
in  the  raspberry  garden. 


be  easily  leached  through.  The  sea- 
weed, however,  is  much  cheaper  than 
any  of  the  above,  and,  if  its  etTect  is  as 
good  it  should  be  used  in  preference  to 
any  other  fertilizer  when  obtainable. 

There    are   two  ways    to    lessen  ex- 
penses   in  potato  growing,  and  these 
are  by  lessening  the   cost  and  by   in- 
creasing   the    yield.    The  first    is  the 
surest,  and  any  saving  of  time,  labor 
and  money  that  does  not  decrease  the 
yield  is  clear  profit.     Plowing  in  fall  to 
save  time,    using  only  the   best   seed, 
and  adopting  systematic  methods,  are 
the  means  of  accomplishing  such  a  re- 
sult.    Objection  has   been  made  that 
potatoes  are  an  exhaustive  crop ;  but 
this  is  a  mistake,evidently,  for  it  leaves 
the  ground  in  a  splendid  condition  for 
wheat.     In  my  own  experience  1  have 
adopted  this  rotation:  clover,  potatoes 
and  wheat  seeded  with  clover,  and  find 
that  the    land    steadily    increases    in 
value.     In  one  instance  I  found  that  a 
change  of  seed  gave  an  increase  to  the 
potato  crop  of  nearly  sixty  bushels  to 
the  acre.     One  should  then  put  consid- 
erable   stress  opon    the    (piestion   of 
seed,  and  not  experiment   with    some 
highly  advertised  seed  that  he  knows 
nothing  about.     If  a  new  seed  is  to  be 
tried  confine  it  to  a  few  hills,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  plant  a  whole  field  with 
it.     Some  varieties  of  vegetables  in  all 
classes    invariab  y    yield     more    than 
others.     Potatoes  are  no  exception  to 
the  general  rule. 


ORCliAUD  AND  GARDEN. 

FRUIT  GROWING  AND  GARDENING  FOR 
AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 


The  Cariuaii.  the  Hailey  aiul  the  Hiis- 
luaiiii.  Three  Proiiiisiiiis  Ciiupos  Tro- 
diiced  hy  llybiidizlng  a  Wild  Texas  Kind 
with  Well   Known  Cultivated   Varieties. 

We  extract  from  Rural  New  Yorker's 
description  a  cut  of  the  Cannau  grape, 
along  with  items  concerning  the  Bailey 
tuid  the  Husniann.  These  grapes  owe 
their  origin  to  the  efforts  of  T.  V.  Mun- 
sou,  who  produced  them  while  experi- 
menting in  hybridizing  the  Post  Oak 
grape  of  Texas  with  pollen  of  the  Herbe- 
mont,  Triumph  Cynthiana  and  other 
good  varieties. 


Deep  culture  of  the  soil  and  deep 
planting  and  sowing  of  all  crops  comes 
nearer  to  complying  with  the  injunc- 
tion to  "till  the  ground"  than  mere 
surface  scratching  of  the  soil.  The 
''ground,"  not  the  top  of  the  ground 
must  be  cultivated. 


The  Farmer's  Innings. 

Look  out  for  the  boom  I     It  is  com- 
I  ing  right  along.     The  cloud  of  agricul- 
Show  this  paper   to    your  neighbor    ^^j^al   depression  is  fast  rolling   away 

and  tell  him  it  costs  25   cents   a  year.         •-  ■•    • 

If  he  don't  want   to   subscribe   for   a 


The  roots  of  the  crop  starting  out  be. 
low  the  cultivator  line  will  be  where 
moisture  can  be  obtained  even  in  a 
dry  time. 


Raspberries  for  the  Home. 

By  Helen  Wuakburdon. 


whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  ir>  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 


Points  about  Potato  C  ulture. 

By  S.  W.  chambers. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
The    raspberry  canes    are    bursting 
forth  their  leaves  and  buds  now,  and 
a  little  forcing  may  not  do  them  any 
harm.      As  soon  as  one  is  reasonably 
sure  that  the  last  fro.st  of  the  season  is 
past,  an  application  of  a   little  liiiuid 
manure  to  the  canes  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial   result:       It    will    stimulate    the 
canes,    and    force     them     into    quick 
blooming  and   bearing.     This    should 
not  be  done  to  all  of  the  canes,  only  to 
a  few  of  the  early  varieties.     It  is  not 
desirable  to  have  them  all  bear  at  the 
same    time,   but    the    fruiting    period 
should    be  extended    over  as    long  a 
period  as  possible. 

The  variety  of  raspberries  which  is 
best  for  the  market  is  seldom  the  one 
for  the  home  ganlen.  As  a  rule,  we 
want  better  fruits  for  the  home  than 
those  we  ship  to  market.  For  the 
market  the  Hrandywine  is  a  good 
berry,  for  it  is  so  dry  and  hard  that  it 
keeps  its  shape  and  color  in  transpor- 
tation, and  produces  abundant  crops- 
Of  late  years  gardeners  have  made 
great  improvements  in  the  raspberry, 
but  unfortunately  they  have  all  been 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
Seaweed  is  a  great  fertilizer  for  pota- 
toes whenever  it  can  be  obtained.     It 
is   sometimes    called  ''wrack"  by    the 
fishermen  farmers  who  live  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  and  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
tensively used  as  fertilizers.     Some  of 
the    finest    potato    fields    are    found 
attached  to  the  gardens  of  these  farm- 
ers, and  in  dry  seasons  their  vines  have 
a  rich,  green  appearance.     Sometimes 
the  potatoes  grown  on  fields  that  have 
long  been  fertilized  with  seaweed  have 
a  disagreeable  llavor,  but  usually  this 
is    not    noticeable      The    seaweed    is 
gathered  from  the  rocks  and  m«  adows, 
or  directly  froih  the  ocean.     Tlie  bays 
and  inlets  are  good  places  for  it,  and 
when  the  tide  is  down  tons  of  it  can 
soOn  be    gathered.     Tin?  best    way  to 
use    it  for  potatoes  is  to   gather  it  in 
autumn,  and  mix  it  with  stable  manure 
over  winter.     Hy  spring  the  mass  will 
be  well  rotted,   and    mixed  in  a   fine, 
homogeneous     body,      (iluano,     bone 
dust,    superphosphate,    or  rich    muck 
and  lime  would  probably  give  as  good 
a  potato  yield  as  the  seaweed  fertilizer 
mentioned.     Unleached,  or  even  leach- 
ed, wood  ashes    certainly  would,  and 
these  are  the  best    possible  fertilizers 
for   potatoes  grown   in   a  moderately 


and  is  found  to  have  a  silver  lining 
Not  for  years  has  the  first  of  April  wit- 
nessed such  an  advance  in  prices  and 
such  a  solid  basis  for  its  continuance, 
(xood  times  can't  be  much  longer  put 
off.  The  farmer  is  going  to  have  his 
innings.  He  feels  it.  He  is  taking 
hold  of  the  season's  work  with  more 
vim  and  hope  than  for  many  a  day. 
Now   let  us  take  every  precaution   to 


raise    crops  in   (luantity   and   quality  i  ^''^V^  earlior 


THE  CARMAN  GRAPE. 

The  grape  shown  in  the  cut  is  the  onr- 
come  of  the  Post  Oak  grape  hybrinii'.ci 
with  Herbctnout.  It  has  borne  tour  svac- 
cessivo  years.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and 
begins  V)earing  in  the  second  year,  lao- 
ducing  immense  crops  of  medium  to 
large  clusters  of  medium  to  largo  berriis, 
of  a  very  dark  purple,  almost  blaek. 
when  fully  ripe.  The  quality  is  excel- 
lent, skin  thin  and  tough,  pulp  tender, 
juicy,  rich  and  sprightly,  similar  to  that 
of  Herbemont,  but  ripening  earlier  than 
that  variety,  though  later  than  Concord 
—about  with  Catawba,  or  perhaps  a  few 


that   shall  command  the   best   prices. 
Study   co-operation  and  get  ready  to 
work  together  in  buying  and  selling. 
The   time   to   make   co-operation   pay 
and    farming   proiitable    is   when   the 
boom  is  on.     Let  us  keep  cool,  whittle 
down   ex\)enses,    avoid   extravagance, 
pay    our   debts,   accumulate   property 
and  buy  a  famous  Libertyville  hand 
nuide  harness,  as  per  advertisement  in 
this  it-sue.     Then  if  depression  comes 
again  in  a  few  years  farmers  will  be  in 
fine  shape  to  weather  tlie  storm. 


The  Bailey,  which  is  of  the  lot  hyb- 
ridized with  the  Triumph,  produces  ine- 
dium  to  large,  compact,  long,  cylindrical 
clusters  of  medium  to  large  black  berries 
of  very  good,  pure  quality,  it  ripens  a 
little  later  than  tlie  Concord. 

The  Husmaim  ripens  a  week  or  more 
later  than  the  Concord,     its  clusters  are 

large  to  very  lar^e.  The  berries  are 
1  black  and  of  g(M)d  (piaUty,  with  no  "foxi- 
1  ness"  or  other  objectionable  flavor.    This 

variety  is  very  prolific. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyakd 

Do  you  want  to  earn  money  tliis  win- 
ter? Write  for  our  special  cash  offer 
to  agents. 

We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 

&  ViNKA'AKD. 


good  soil,  witli  little  or  no  sand  in  it  to    for  80  cents. 


si  11^1*^  I'll  ry  sail  them  11  iiiH. 

Slovi  iy  but  surely  single  chrysanthe- 
mums, the  most  beautiful  of  all  selections, 
are  gaining  in  public  favor,  and  ere  an- 
other season  or  two  they  will  be  as  much 
prized  iia  single  dahlias  have  been.  Apart 
from    their   utility  as    cut  fiovvers,  they 
are  e(pially  scsrviceable  for  conservatory 
decoration.     When    properly   managed, 
plants  of  a  dwarf,  bushy  growth  can  ho 
obtained,    and     these    literally    covered 
with  bloom.     The  treatment   necessary 
to  the  successful   cultivation   of   single 
Politicians  look  at  (his  If  you  are  in- '  chrysanthejjniius    is    of    course    pretty 

,  .      «  ,         1...  1  41        nimh    liio  same  as  is  given  to  the  ordi- 

terested  ,n  farnu^r  s  po ht.cs    read  the  ;  n^  ^^       ^^^    ^^^^^^^^^^^^    ^^^^ 

Farmer's  /.Vcorr/,  the  oIluMal  organ  of  j  ^^^^^^^^^^  however,  be  adopted,  but  the 
Farmer's  Alliances.  The  ^'"'•'^'^^•'•'<  |  pi;i,its  let  grow  in  as  natural  a  manner 
llecord  is  published  at  $1.(M»,  but  ^ve  {  .j»^  ^^^  consistent  with  tidiness.  The  best 
will  send  you  Fakm  &  Vinkyakd  and  I  ^yay  is  to  grow  them  as  bushes,  in  a  siin- 
the  Farmer's  Keeord^  both   one  year  I  dar  manner  to  that  practiced  upon  pom- 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


HE  f  OULTRY  TaRD. 


Do  Poultry  Farms  Pay? 

So  far  as  keeping?  poultry  on  a  large 
scale  is  lioncerned,  whilst  belleveing 
that  poultry  might  be  kept  ia  very 
much  larger  numbers  on  farms,  we  do 
not  for  one  moment  advocate  what  ia 
known  as  poultry  farms.  A  poultry 
farm  may,  however,  be  successful  as 
such,  without  being  so  in  a  pecuniary 
sense  ;  and  on  this  point  it  is  our  con- 
viction that  commercial  poultry  will 
only  pay  as  an  accessory  to  something 
else,  whether  it  be  a  farm  or  a  house- 
hold, to  eat  scraps  which  would  be 
otherwise  lost,  and  to  utilize  that  which 
would  be  otherwise  wasted,  and  to  give 
to  the  land  in  the  shape  of  manure, 
properties  which  cannot  otherwise  be 
obtained  except  by  a  heavy  outlay. 


"Turkeys  are  very  easily  managed," 
says  Henry  Stewart  '"The  flock  niay  be 
driven  about  quite  easily,  and  if  dealt 
with  gently  and  quietly,  are  the  most 
docile  of  all  poultry.  I  have  seen 
flocks  of  them  driven  to  market  in 
•  Kentucky,numbering  several  hundred, 
one  man  on  a  mule  following,  with 
two  boys  and  a  dog  to  help.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  enormous  number  of 
these  birds,  400,000  it  is  said,  are 
gathered  in  Bourbon  county,  in  that 
state,  for  the  New  York  market  every 
season,  bringing  in  a  handsome  sum  to 
the  ladies,  who  make  a  special  business 
rearing  them,  and  are  very  successful 
at  it." 


Straw  for  Chickens. 


Nothing  is  cleaner  or  more  pleasant 
for  the  fowls  to  scratch  in  than  nice 
clean  straw.  Put  it  away  from  where 
the  fowls  roost.  It  should  be  changed 
once  a  week.  The  grain  should  be 
scattered  in  it,  as  this  gives  the  exercise 
which  in  cold  weather  is  the  life  of  a 
fowl  and  m*»ansgood  circulation  of  the 
blood  ;  this  always  brings  good  health. 
Fowls  must  have  something  to  keep 
them  active.  When  they  become  lazy 
and  stupid,  don't  be  surprised  if  some 
of  them  become  sick  in  time.— iV!  E. 
Fanner. 


A  great  many  persons  do  not  know 
that  the  White  Guinea  is  really  a  very 
valuable  bird.  They  have  a  great 
many  points  to  recommend  them. 
They  are  good  layers,  good  mothers, 
are  excellent  for  the  table,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  are  better  than  a  watch-dog 
to  give  alarms. — The  Poultry  Monthly- 


Orehard  and  Garden  and  Farm  & 
Vineyard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
65  cents. 


Specialty  in  fruit  growing  can  often 
be  made  very  profitable,  but  the  qual- 
ity must  be  of  the  very  best. 


The  Rural  and  I  oultry  World  ia  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
Rural  and  I  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  ViNYKARi),  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 
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The  Bee  Hive. 


By  Annie  C.  Webster. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Spring  management  of  bees  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  apiarist's  work. 
As  soon  as  the  red  buds  of  the  soft 
maple  have  put  forth  their  heads, 
natural  pollen  for  the  bees  will  be  plen- 
tiful. This  usually  occurs  in  May,  and 
during  this  month  larg(^  quantities  of 
brood  are  raised.  The  soft  maple  is 
almost  universally  distributed  ;  but  in 
localities  where  it  cannot  be  found,  nor 
the  willows  either,  it  is  well  to  place  in 
some  sheltered  place  where  the  wind 
cannot  come  some  unbolted  rye-flour, 
mixed  with  saw-dust  or  cut  straw. 
Warm  feed  should  be  placed  near  the 
hive  every  night  if  there  are  not  enough 
honey  producing  plants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  if  the  weather  continues 
cold,  wet  and  damp  The  object  is  to 
get  the  stock  to  increase  rapidly,  and 
the  more  good  food  that  the  bees  get 
the  faster  will  the  stock  increase.  If 
rainy  and  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  the 
honey  is  scarce,  the  bees  will  begin  to 
destroy  their  work  by  throwing  out 
the  hatching  brood.  The  greatest  care 
is  thus  required  to  see  that  they  are 
well  supplied  with  appropriate  feed, 
whether  the  weather  be  fair  or  un- 
pleasant. 

The  time  of  transference  from  old 
box-hives  to  movable  frames  is  when 
the  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom.  In  doing 
this  work,  however,  the  brood-nest 
should  not  be  exposed  too  long,  as  it  is 
liable  to  get  a  chill  which  would  ruin 
everything.  If  honey  isscarce  robbers 
will  be  flying  around,  ready  to  enter 
the  hive.  The  moth  miller,  especially^ 
will  be  prepared  to  begin  its  destructive 
work. 

The  care  of  the  bees  during  the 
spring  also  depends  on  the  object  for 
which  they  are  kept.  If  they  are  kept 
for  increase  alone,  they  sheuld  be  fed 
every  night  until  honey,  is  abundant 
in  the  woods  and  fields.  As  fast  as  the 
combs  become  filled  by  the  queen  in- 
sert new  ones,  which  the  queen  will 
begin  to  fill  with  eggs  If  the  combs 
are  full  of  honey  so  much  the  better. 
When  the  drones  commence  to  hatch, 
the  colonies  should  be  divided,  taking 
the  queen  to  the  new  stand.  A  new 
queen  will  soon  be  reared  by  the  old 
colony.  In  this  way  the  stocks  can  be 
about  doubled  in  one  season. 

Of  cours«*,  if  honey  is  the  main  object 
in  keeping  the  bees,  top  boxes  should 
be  added  as  soon  as  the  bees  begin  to 
hang  out.  The  full  boxes  should  be 
removed,  and  empty  ones  put  in  their 
I)lac^'.  When  the  boxes  are  full  of 
honey  the  bees  will  hang  out,  and  fre- 
quently build  queen  cells  and  leave  the 
hive  in  a  body. 


Silage  Corn. 

For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
The  cultivation  of  silage  corn  differs 
from  ordinary  corn  culture  somewhat, 
for  the  results  aimed  at  are  far  from 
being  the  same.  Sufficient  attention 
has  not  been  given  to  the  subject,  even 
in  our  large  corn  growing  districts. 
Such  corn  should  be  selected  for  plant- 
ing that  seems  the  best  adapted  to  the 
locality,  and  which  produces  large, 
luxuriant  growths,  with  valuable  nutri- 
tive qualities.  The  main  object  is  to 
secure  large,succulent  crops,  which  wil^ 


increase     the     profits    and     nutritive 
qualities  of  the  whole  mass. 

In  my  own  experience  I  have  found 
that  the  best  silage  corn  can  be  grown 
on  clover  sod,  which  should  be  turned 
over  and  mellowed  thoroughly  the 
same  as  for  the  ordinary  corn  crop. 
The  best  distance  to  plant  the  drills  is 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and 
never  putting  much  more  than  eight 
quarts  of  seed  to  the  acre.  A  seed 
should  be  dropped  about  every  six  or 
seven  inches  in  the  drill,  which  may  be 
done  by  hand  or  with  the  planter. 
The  planter  is  superior  to  the  hand  for 
dropping  the  seed,  for  it  presses  the 
soil  over  the  seed,  and  depresses  the 
row  about  an  inch  below  the  surface. 
Weeds  can  be  exterminated  by  drag- 
ging the  field  once  before  the  plants 
are  up,  which  will  be  of  great  value  to 
the  corn.  After  this  the  cultivation 
should  be  shallow,  for  if  the  roots  are 
mutilated  in  the  least  the  plants  will 
be  checked  for  several  days  in  their 
growth.  Thin  planting  is  essential  to 
silage  corn,  for  it  gives  jjlenty  of  air 
and  sunshine,  and  tends  to  produce 
well  developed  growths  of  stocks,  and 
full,  large  ear-growths.  Heavy  crops 
are  essential  for  the  silo,  and  this 
should  be  secured  if  possible.  At  the 
last  cultivation  of  the  corn,  rye  may  be 
sown  among  the  corn  at  the  rate  of 
two  bushels  per  acre,  which  will  spring 
into  growth  and  crowd  out  the  weeds 
as  soon  as  the  corn  is  cut.  Later  in 
the  year  clover- seed  should  be  sown 
with  the  rve,  and  the  two  cut  off  earlv 
the  next  spring  for  hay.  The  sod  then 
that  is  turned  under  gives  the  corn 
plant  the  most  valuable  of  vegetable 
foods. 


Fruit  Tree  Irriga  ion. 

For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Irrigation  for  grains  and  the  small 
fruits  is  now  generally  recognized  as 
necessary  in  all  advanced  farming,  and 
it  is  practised  almost  universally. 
High  feeding  and  plenty  of  water  are 
essential  to  one  crop  as  another,  and  it 
is  unscientific  to  say  that  large  fruit 
trees  do  not  demand  the  same.  Fruit 
trees  do  not  respond  as  quickly  to  such 
treatment  as  the  smaller  fruits  and 
grains ;  but  this  is  due  to  their  size, 
slowness  of  growth,  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible change. 

During  the   last    few   years  several 

tests  have  been  made  with  apple  and 

pear  trees.     The  earth  under  each  tree 

has   been    kept  in  clean    cultivation, 

water  was  copiously  supplied  through 

the  summer  and  fall  seasons,  and  after 

the  year's  growth  had  been  completed 

phosphate  and  potash  fertilizers  were 

supplied    liberally.      This    treatment 

was  begun  when  the  trees  were  young, 

before  the  character  of  the  trees  had 

been    formed.      The    result   has   been 

that  the  trees  have    put  on   a  good 

growth,  and  yielded  good,  rich  foliage, 

and  fine  crops  of  fruit. 

Fruit  tree  irrigation  is  not  confined 
to  any  selection.  There  are  to-day 
several  orchanls  in  our  far  northern 
states  where  tender  varieties  of  apples 
are  growing,  although  the  same  apples 
are  not  ct)nsidered  hardy  enough  for 
localities  far  south  of  these  same 
states.  The  only  difference  is  that  the 
apple  trees  in  one  section  are  supplied 
witli  abundance  of  water  and  food, 
and  in  the  other  they  are  caretl  for  in 
the  old  fashioned  way,  that  is,  by  let- 
ting them  take  care  of  themselves. 


Farm  &  Vineyard 

JPretniuni    Offer  Extraordinary 

For    the    Benefit   of    all    the 

Wives  and  Daughters, 

To  any  one  who  will  send 
us  onli/  three  subscribers  at  lifty 
cents  each,   we    will    send    this 


Complete    Washer. 

Price  $5.00,  or  we  will  send  the 
Wa.<her  for  one  subscription  at 
50  cents  and  75  cents  addi- 
tional. There  is  not  a  woman 
who  reads  this  paper,  but  can 
become  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  valuable  machines,  by 
spending  a  few  hours  among 
her  neighbors  to  secure  the 
subscribers. 

The  paper  alone  is  worth 
every  cent  we  ask  for  it,  but 
as  an  inducement,  to  all  who 
read  this,  to  become  permanent 
subscribers,  we  make  this  lib- 
eral   oflFer. 

Show  this  copy  of  Farm  & 
Vineyard  to  your  friends,  and 
ii  they  can't  pay  you  cash 
down  for  a  year's  subscription, 
you  can  well  afford  to  wait  on 
them  for  a  few  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  j-ecuring  this  valuable 
washer  at  so  small  a  cost. 

Send  us  the  names  now 
with  the  cash  and  we  will 
commence  mailing  the  paper 
and  ship  the  washer  at  once 
by  Express,  with  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  it. 

We  have  thcyroughly  tested 
this  machine  and  know  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction, further- 
more the  manufacturers,  (who 
are  respont^ible)  authorize  us  to 
warrant  every  machine  for  five 
years.  It  will  fit  any  tub  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  washing 
with  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  time  and  labor  over 
the  old  rubbing  process. 

Send  in  your  Clubs  and  give 
us  the  name  of  your  express 
office.  The  charges  will  not  be 
excessive  as  the  washer  is  light 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver.     Address, 

FAUt  &  MTABO  FOB.  CO..  Erii.  ri. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


OECHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


HORTICULTURAL   SUBJECTS  CONSID- 
ERED   IN    A    PRACTICAL    MANNER. 


Fa«t8  in  Asparagus  Culture — Too  Close 
Plavtiiig;  an  Krror  with  Most  Calti- 
vatot's — For  1£xtra  Fine  Plants  Sufficient 
Space  Must  Be  Allowed. 

There  is  probably  more  difference  in 
the  quality  of  asparagus  that  finds  its 
way  to  the  market  tlian  in  any  vegetable 
grown.  The  small  inferior  sort  is 
largely  due  to  two  causes.  It  has  been 
cut  too  soon,  and  the  plants  grow  too 
closely  together.  In  considering  these 
faults  Prairie  Farmer  says: 

Asparagus  requires  usually  at  least 
three  years  from  the  seed  before  it  is  fit 
for  the  market,  else  its  supply  would 
fluctuate  like  common  vegetables,  where- 
as, as  a  rule,  a  fair  price  can  nearly  al- 
ways be  depended  on  except,  perhaps,  for 
a  short  time  toward  the  last  of  the  sea- 
son, when  all  other  vegetables  become 
more  plenty. 


STOOL  OF  ASPARAGUS — ROOTS  AND  CROWNS. 

The  French  gardeners  .are  noted  for 
asparagus  culture,  and  ship  vast  quan- 
tities even  to  the  London  market  be- 
sides supplying  their  own  liberally. 
What  they  do  ship  is  always  very  large, 
and  this  is  not  obtained  by  "colossal" 
kinds,  as  some  would  have  one  suppose 
who  have  seeds  or  plants  for  sale,  but  by 
giving  each  plant  much  more  room  to 
grow  in.  Here,  as  in  England,  it  is  the 
more  common  practice  to  have  beds 
planted  as  close  as  one  foot  apart  in  the 
rows,  and  not  over  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween the  rows;  the  consequence  is  that 
in  a  very  short  time  the  plants  are  crowd- 
ing each  other  for  room,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  every  other  crop,  a  much  smaller 
growth  is  the  consequence. 

In  France  these  are  never  planted  at  a 
less  space  than  two  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  for  extra  large  specimens  as  much 
as  from  three  to  four  feet  is  allowed.  A 
good  medium  distance  would  be  three 
feet  in  rows  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween, which  ou  large  market  planta- 
tions gives  a  chance  to  work  a  horse  cul- 
tivator to  clean  from  weeds.  Many  per- 
sons imagine  at  these  great  distances  a 
serious  loss  is  obtained,  but  this  is  not 
so,  as  when  the  shoots  have  abundance 
of  room  to  spread  in  each  pl.vnt  produces 
a  forest  of  stout  roots  that  would  sur- 
prise those  who  dug  up  one  of  the  plants 
for  examination. 


i 


Setting   Plants  Too  Deep. 

It  is  well  known  that  it  is  an  unsafe 
thing  to  set  a  young  tree  much  deeper 
than  it  originally  stood  in  the  nursery. 
Tlie  same  principle  seems  to  apply  to 
young  vegetables,  according  to  experi- 
ments conducted  at  the  Ithaca  station. 
Two  hundred  plants  of  Wakefield  cab- 
bage were  set  deep  and  shallow  in  alter- 
nate rows — the  deep  ones  sunk  up  to  the 
first  leaves,  the  shallow  ones  at  the  same 
depth  that  they  stood  at  in  the  seed 
bed.  The  deep  set  phmts  gave  only  sev- 
enty-seven solid  heads  in  a  hundred;  the 
shallow  set  produced  eighty-five  solid 
heads,  and  these  weighed  12  per  cent, 
more  than  the  deep  ones.  The  ground 
planted  \: :»«  a  heavy  soil.  Country  Gen- 
*'  1  f  n:.?gests  that  there  would  probar 
}  difference  in  a  light  toil. 


<>rc!ii(!s  ::u(l   Tlieir  Ilt;(|uirenients. 

Wo  iind  in  Crarden  and  Forest  the  fol- 
lowing: All  orchids  are  not  "air  plants'" 
so  called.  Our  native  species,  without 
excei)tion,  grow  in  the  ground,  although 
many  of  those  which  flourish  in  the 
tropics,  and  which  are  cultivated  in  tem- 
ptnate  countries  under  glass,  receive  their 
nourishment  from  the  moisture  in  the 
air.  Plants  of  the  orchid  family  differ 
from  all  others  in  the  arrangement  of 
tlieir  organs  of  reproduction,  which  are 
united  into  a  column  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle or,  in  case  of  the  Lady's  Slipper,  of 
two  stauK^ns  coherent  with  or  borne  on 
the  style  or  thick  fleshy  stigma.  The 
perianth  of  the  flower  is  composed  of  six 
divisions,  arranged  in  two  sets,  each  of 
three.  The  three  outer  divisions  are 
called  sepals,  and  often  resemble  in  text- 
ure and  color  those  of  the  inner  set  called 
petals. 

Of  the  inner  set  of  these  divisions  one 
di iters  from  the  others  in  shape  and 
direction,  and  is  called  the  lip — the  sack 
of  the  Lady's  Slipper.  This  is  really  the 
upper  petal — that  is,  the  one  next  to  the 
axis  of  the  flower — but  by  a  half  twist 
of  the  ovary  it  is  made  to  appear  as  if  it 
were  the  lowest.  These  elements — sepals, 
petals,  lip  and  column — varied  almosJ 
without  limit  in  form  and  color,  com- 
bine to  produce  the  almost  infinite  num- 
ber of  widely  differing  forms  which  are 
so  fascinating  in  their  oddity,  quaint- 
ness  and  l)eauty.  Orchids  are  found  in 
all  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  the 
world,  although  they  are  more  abundant 
in  tile  trojncs  than  elsewhere.  They  are 
perennial  plants,  often  with  tuber  bear- 
ing roots,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of 
their  fiovvers  renders  impossible  their 
unaided  fertilization,  for  which  they  de- 
ueiid  on  the  visits  of  insects. 

Hardy    Herbaceous  Plants. 

In  an  essay  on  "Hardy  Herbaceous 
Plants"  Mr.  J.  W.  Manning,  of  Reading, 
Miss.,  had  the  following  to  say  at  a 
meeting  t)f  florists: 

Among  double  white  flowers  adapted 
to  the  flower  garden  and  also  for  cutting 
we  know  of  none  better  than  the  double 
white  Achillea,  the  pearl,  which  in  the 
hot  weeks  of  July  starts  into  a  most  con- 
tinuous succession,  continuing  for  fully 
six  weeks.  Gypsophilla  paniculata  or 
infants"  breath  is  one  of  fche  indispensable 
flowers  for  all  gardens,  and  could  not  be 
omitted  from  any  list,  and  immediately 
following  its  best  beauty,  the  Euphorbia 
corollata  or  flowering  spurge  commences 
to  attain  its  beauty,  and  until  the  1st  of 
September  will  continue  in  profuse 
bloom.  It  is  one  of  those  plants  which 
can  invariably  be  depended  upon. 

Veronica  longifolia  var.  subsessilis  is 
in  our  opinion  the  finest  dark  blue  flower 
that  could  be  recommended.  Commenc- 
ing at  this  season  it  generally  continues 
to  bloom  until  late  September.  Its 
branching,  upright  habit  of  growth  espe- 
cially adapts  it  for  cutting,  and  its  in- 
tense color  is  unequaled.  Pyrethrum 
U  liginosum  is  in  its  way  fully  as  desir- 
able as  the  last  mentioned,  covering 
about  the  same  season  of  growth  and 
producing  an  abundance  of  liandsome, 
pure  white,  cup  shaped  flowers  with 
yellow  centers.      

Thlnffs  That  Are  TuUI. 

Popular  Gardening  says  that  for  the 
red  spider  the  best  antidote  is  water— 
this,  and  nothing  more. 

A  well  known  florist  tells  that  white 
sweet  scented  violets  do  well  for  quite  a 
number  of  yeare  planted  where  there 
are  apt  to  be  bad  places  in  the  sod,  and 
will  always  thrive  if  the  grass  does  not 
crowd  them  too  closely. 

A  correspondent  in  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den says  that  some  of  the  improved  strains 
of  the  Lilliputian  Zinnias  are  very  beau- 
tiful. Many  of  the  flowers  are  scarcely 
larger  than  a  twenty-five  c/rit  uiece,  and 
faultless  in  form.  The  col  jre  are  al***  "dy 
ftbout  as  n'  merons  as  in  |^  lari:t  - '      cLs. 


The  Water  Hyacinth,  an  Aquatic  Plant 
That  Is  Still  Unknown  to  the  Majority 
of  the  People,  Although  Floristn  Are 
Well  Acquainted   with  It. 

The  illustration  represents  an  aquatic 
plant  that  is  still  so  new  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  majority  of  ike 
people,  although  florists  have  it  for  sale. 
It  is  the  Pontederia  crassipes,  major, 
also  called  the  water  hyacinth.  It  bears 
a  cluster  of  pale  lilac  flowers,  that  re- 


iREDDERS'  ®ARDS. 


Under  tills  heading  aird.s   will  be  iiuserted  at   tlte 

folluwiiig  very  low  rates:    ao  cents  per  line  lor 

six  iiioiitlis  ;  .'lO  cents  jx-r   line  fi»r  a  wliole 

yt.-ar.     Single  insertions  »  cents  per  line. 


ExpresB  Fre-Faid     \ 

:  ON    KOGS   FUUM S 
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\  Thoroiiglihred  Light  Brahmali,  White  and  Barred  • 
:  I'lymoiith  Koeks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  an<l  % 
I  Black  .Minoreas,  at  «'2.00  per  13;  8:{.(K)  per  'H)-\ 
I  Send  for  Circular.  JQE    CRAVES,         \ 

:  Agent  American  P>x press,    } 

:  Meniion  FARM  AND  VINEYARD.        black  river,  n.  y-  3 


THE   WATER  HYACINTH. 

mind  one  of  a  truss  of  rhododendrons. 
The  individual  flowers  are  about  two 
inches  in  diameter,  the  top  petal  being 
blue  in  the  middle,  with  a  yellow  spot 
in  the  center  of  the  blue.  But  although 
the  flowers  are  beautiful,  it  is  the  qiaeer 
bladderlike  expansion  of  the  petioles 
that  rivets  the  attention  of  those  that 
see  it  for  the  first  time.  A  Philadelphia 
correspondent,  who  describes  this  curi- 
ous plant,  writes  as  follows  concerning 
it  in  the  American  Garden: 

1  have  a  specimen  in  a  fish  globe,  and 
although  the  latter  is  filled  with  well 
water  and  contains  not  a  particle  of 
earth,  the  plant  seems  to  thrive,  for  it 
has  not  only  bloomed  as  you  see  it  in 
the  drawing,  but  it  has  thrown  out  two 
new  runners  since  I  had  it;  and  to  all 
appearances  it  is  going  to  get  along 
without  any  earth.  This  makes  it  the 
more  attractive,  since  even  the  roots  are 
beautiful.  They  are  of  a  dark  purplish 
black,  tipped  with  a  black  lancelike 
point.  1  am  told  the  plant  is  very  ten- 
der, and  therefore  it  must  be  kept  in  a 
warm  room  in  winter. 

Hurtioultaral  Don'ts. 

Farm  Journal  gives  expression  to  th« 
following  don'ts: 

Don't  plant  in  wet  soil. 

Don't  buy  large  trees. 

Don't  buy  slender  trees. 

Don't  plant  lousey  trees. 

Don't  plant  a  tree  without  good  roots. 

Don't  let  Pat  skin  the  trees  with  the 
swingle  trees. 

Don't  use  horses  in  the  orchard  with- 
out nose  nets  on. 

Don't  ripen  the  grain  in  the  orchard. 

Don't  let  a  tree  agent  shut  up  your  eye 
on  wonderful  varieties,  and 

Don't  let  anybody  plant  your  trees;  do 
it  yourself. 


Tho  Peach   Tree  Borer. 

Dr.  Lintner,  in  remarks  made  before 
the  Ulster  County  (N.  Y.)  Farmers'  in- 
stitute, said: 

The  best  remedy  is  a  solution  made  of 
soft  soap  and  carbolic  acid  dissolved  in 
water,  with  which  wash  the  trees.     One 
gallon  of  soft  soap  and  one-half  pint  of 
cmde  carbolic  acid,    dissolved    in   two 
gallons  of  water,  is  the  formula.     The 
GgS  is  usually  deposited  near  the  ground. 
A  newspaper  wrapped  about  the  tree  is 
also  a  preventive,  but  the  wash  is  the 
more  effective.  

Peacli-Cherry  Hybrldn. 

The  pollination  of  the  cherry  blossom 
with  peach  pollen  was  successfully  per- 
formed at  the  Ohio  State  university,  and 
several  fruits  reached  maturity.  Pollen 
of  the  phuu  was  also  applied  to  the  cher- 
ry blossom  and  fruit  obtained.  The  pits 
have  been  saved,  and  will  be  grown  if 
possible,  and  much  interest  attaches  to 
the  possible  result. 


/nn  FinA  L.art>:«  Bronzs  TnrkAys,  I'ekin 
miU  '""I  iioueu  Ducks,  i'^nibden  and  Toulouse 
(iecse  fur  sale.  More  Prizes  "Won  on  above 
kinds  than  any  other  breeder  in  the  U.  .S.  Write 
tor  catalogue  and  prices  before  buving,  and  get  the 
best.  CilAS.  McCIvAVi:,  New  I^ondon,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 

CO  PQ  *'''  '^^^'  ^  *'  ^"  KOJ'ND  from  S.  C.  lirown 
CiMUO  Leghorns.  Handsome,  healthy  iiirds, 
:ff1.(jO  to  $2.0(1  each.  .Money  returned  if  not  a.s  re- 
l)resenled.     I'ertile  eggs,  '>{}  cents  and  Si.fK)  per  i:i. 

E.  H.  SCHEAM, 
I.inilen,  I'nion  Co.,  New  Jersey. 

Mention  Faum  and  Vinevakd. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indiana. 

Iiree<ier  and  shipper  of  I-arge  ICngiish  ii<'rkshire 
Swine.  My  lierd  is  headed  by  .Jumbo,  llt:{.'i;{.  He 
would  weigh,  when  fattened,  H(M»  pound.s.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want 

Mention  Pakm  and  Vinktakd. 


OHIO  CHESTER. 

Two  wrlffhed  2,80«  lbs. 

Will  sell  one  iiniron  iliiie  where  not 
now  inlroiliiced.  Addrens  for  temia 
and  deBo.ription  of  this  fninoiiH  lierd. 
L..  B.  SILVER  CO.,  tleveiund,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


REGISTERED  OALLOWAT  BULLS 
Por  Sale  Cheap.    <^"h"  '^i'  or  addres-s 
.r.  M.  EVANS,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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OliiTEIN-FRIESIAN     CATTLE.     CHESTER- 

WiiiTK  Swine,  Smropsiurk  Siikkp,    Stock  of 
all  ages  for  sah<.  THOS.  SIFAW,  Akdkn.  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


Breeder,  Shipper  and  Deal- 
in  Chester  White,  lierksliire 
and  I'oland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Collie.s,  Fox 
Hounds  and  Ik'agles,  Slieep 
Al'oultry.  (JIvO.  B.  HICK- 
MAN, West  Chester,  I*a.    Send  stamp  for  Circular. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Imi>rove«i  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by 
SweepstalJes  Animals,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in 
America.     Stoek  for  sale.  C.  H.  GKEGG, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ONLY  DIRECTORY  ON  EARTH 


SunrikiiUrtiiK  &«l,<M>0  (  irruUUun.  Kur  1()rl«. 
(ilUfD  your  nniue  will  hr  lii««rl«><l  anil  rtipr 
mallrit  you  BrroMpniiIrd  Ity  ponllWr  iirtxif 
thntyour  name  U  »rnt  to  r>«t,UO(t  l>nlill*lirr'., 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


REARING  SPRING  LAMBS. 


EXPERIENCE    OF  A    MAN    WHO   COINS 
THE   WORD    "LAMBERY." 


One  Brerdcr  "Who  Has  Succeeded  Well 
with  Spiiiv^  I^anihs — He  Speaks  Strong- 
ly in  Favor  of  the  Viffor  and  Reliabil- 
ity  of  the    IIorne«I    Dorset   Hreed. 

J.  S.  Woodward,  of  Niagara  county, 
N.  Y.,  furnishes  to  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  the  following  useful  information 
in  regard  to  rearing  spring  lambs: 

If  the  place  where  we  raise  pigs  is  a 
"piggery,"  why  not  call  the  place  where 
we  raise  early  lambs  a  "lambery?"  I  am 
in  favor  of  it.  Well,  we  have  com- 
menced operations  in  our  lambery  this 
year,  not  earlier  than  ever  before,  but 
on  a  more  extensive  scale  for  so  early  a 
date.  On  Oct.  18  we  had  no  young 
lambs,  but  when  I  w^as  home  the  day 
before  election— Nov.  3— we  had  sixty- 
six,  which  made  an  average  of  a  little 
over  four  a  day,  and  they  were  then 
coming  lively.  This  is  a  much  better 
success  than  we  had  ever  had  before. 

One  early  lamb  is  worth  two  late  ones, 
and  we  have  given  days  to  the  investi- 
gation of  the  best  way  to  produce  them, 
trying  to  discover  some  sure  way  of  ob- 
taining success  every  time.  Sometimes 
we  have  tliought  we  had  solved  the 
problem,  and  then,  the  very  next  year, 
have  found  we  were  as  far  off  as  ever. 
We  iised  to  think  that  it  would  not  do  to 
keep  ewes  for  this  purpose  more  than 
one  year;  that  the  forcing  process  was 
such  a  strain  upon  the  system  that  they  . 


many  Dorset  twins  as  of  both  the  others. 
The  Dorset  crosses  grew  more  rapidly 
than  the  others,  and  went  to  market 
when  from  a  week  to  ten  days  younger 
than  either  of  the  others,  and  sold  for 
better  prices.  More  than  this,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  the  very  earliest  lambs  were 
Dorset  crosses.  We  then  decided  to  use 
this  year  nearly  all  Dorset  sires,  and 
have  done  so,  having  only  used  Shrop- 
shires  and  Hampshires  in  an  experiment- 
al way. 

Although  the  rams  of  each  of  the  three 
breeds  were  put  with  the  ewes  at  the 
same  date,  of  all  the  lambs  dropped  up 
to  Nov.  3  only  three  were  of  the  black 
fjiced  parentage.  While  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  breed  is  the  only  factor  in  getting 
very  early  lambs,  there  is  no  doubt  it 
has  very  much  to  do  with  the  matter.  ] 
do  not  wish  to  boom  the  Dorsets,  and 
have  not  done  so,  as  all  must  know,  foi 
although  we  have  had  them  now  foi 
over  four  years,  this  is  the  first  time  1 
have  ever  written  a  word  in  their  praise, 
and  almost  the  first  time  I  have  men- 
tioned them,  and  all  I  have  to  say  now  is 
that,  having  tested  them  fully  for  fom 
years  for  early  lamb  getting,  1  have  nol 
found  them  wanting. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


USEFUL  AND  ORNAMENTAL  GARDEN- 
ING FOR  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


Bee  and  Honey  Notes. 

Bar  hives  are  hives  with  bars  across 
the  top  to  n-hich  the  combs  are  attached. 

Bees  do  not  make  honey,  but  gather  it 
from  the  flowers. 

The  better  way  to  start  in  the  bee  busi- 
ness is  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and  gradu- 
ally grow^  into  it. 

Every  apiarist  should  aim  to  keep  his 
would  "play  out:"  but  we  have  changed  1  place,  his  extractor,  and  receptacles  neat 

and  clean. 

Hasty  thinks  3  pounds  or  less  of  honey 
will  make  1  pound  of  wax;  Simmins  less 
than  6^  pounds;  tradition,  20  jwunds. 
"Don't  we  stick  to  that  20  from  mere 
habit?"  asks  Dr.  Miller  in  Gleanings.  "1 
do.  Has  there  been  a  single  experiment 
of  late  years  to  confirm  it?" 

The  parent  colony  is  the  colony  from 
which  a  swarm  has  issued. 


How  to  Insure  Vigorous  Growing  Plants 
in  Hanging  Baskets— Two  Rustic  Bas- 
kets Illustrated  and  Directions  (liven 
for  Malting  and    Filling  Them. 

Lilies  in  Garden  Dceoratiun. 

Lilies  constitute  a  class  of  bulbs  de- 
cidedly important  in  garden  decoration. 
Select  a  well  drained  spot  of  ground, 
enrich  it  with  well  decomposed  manure, 
and  plant  the  bulbs  from  five  to  ten 
inches  deep,  according  to  their  size.  Do 
not  disturb  the  bulbs  after  planting,  but 
keep  the  top  soil  sufficitnitly  stirred  to 
prevent  weeds  from  growing.  Plant  as 
early  as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 
Among  the  hardy  lilies  the  Auratum  or 
golden  banded  lily  is  the  grandf-st.  Other 
tine  varieties  are  the  Brounii,  Coridion. 
Dahnaticnm  and  the  Humboldtii. 


Hanging  baskets  are  often  a  failure 
where  they  do  not  afford  the  proper  con- 
ditions for  a  thrifty  growth  of  plants. 
Some  are  too  shallow,  others  are  devoid 
of  means  for  proper  drainage,  etc.  Coun- 
try Gentleman  calls  attention  to  the 
baskets  illustrated,  as  being  not  only  at- 
tractive in  appearance  but  furnishing 
the  requisites  for  growing  plants.  These 
baskets  can  be  made  at  home. 


our  minds 

A  ewe  that  raises  an  early  lamb  this 
year  is  ninch  more  likely  to  have  one 
next,  and  will  do  bett(;r  by  it  than  a 
fresh  ewe,  and  so  we  have  takcm  to  sort- 
ing (mt  all  our  best  mother  ewes  and 
keeping  them  over.  The  i.lea  that  ewes 
cannot  stand  the  close  housing  and  high 
feeding  necessary  to  produce  the  l>est  re- 
sults more  tli.ni  a  single  year  is  a  hum- 
bug, and  W(.*  now  keep  them  three  or 
even  four  y.;i rs  at  the  business.  We 
look  upon  tiiis  as  one  cause  for  our  great 
"luck"  this  year. 

The  l)est  breeds  for  sires  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  importance.     Wo  have  tested 
nearly  all   the  breeds  for  tliis  purpose, 
and   up  to  three  years   ago  were  fully 
convinced  that  the  Hampshire  was  su- 
perior to  all   others,   although  we  still 
tried  each  year  in  a  small  way  the  other 
black  faced  breeds.     Four  years  ago  we 
imported  a  few  Dorset  Horned,  but  they 
arrived  too  late  to  be  used   that  year. 
The  next  year  we  used  one  of  the  rams 
to  a    limited    extent,    and   were   much 
pleased  with  the  crosses  produced.     The 
lambs  came  strong,  were  robust,  lively 
and  grew  very  rapidly. 

The  rams  have  so  much  prepotency 
that  one  can  hardly  tell  half  bloods  from 
a  Dorset  sire  from  full  bloo<ls,  and  as  a 
matter  of  course  the  lambs  all  have 
large  horns.  When  the  first  were  sent 
to  market  our  agent  wrote,  "Those  tre- 
mendous hcjrns  are  a  very  great  objec- 
tion, and  you  had  l)etter  put  the  lambs 
into  some  other  market;"  but  within  an 
hour  of  the  time  wlien  the  letter  was  re- 
c'ved  a  telegram  came,  8a3nng,  "The 
paities  who  had  the  homed  lambs  want 
more;  send  them  right  along."  That 
w^as  the  last  objection  that  wa»  ever 
raised  to  them,  and  now  the  bigger  the 
horns  the  better  do  the  lambs  sell.  They 
are  a  sort  of  trademark. 

The  next  year— in  1889— we  used  sev- 
eral Di>rset8.  As  as  an  experiment,  with 
one  flm-k  of  a  little  over  100  ewes,  we  put 
one  ram  of  ea<;h  of  the  Shropshire,  Hamp- 
shire and  Dorset  breeds.  When  the 
lambs  came  more  than  half  were  Dor 
set  crosses,  and  there  were    twice    aa 


Points  of  Interest. 

Salt  all  your  live  stock  at  least  once  c 
week.  Milk  cows  ought  to  have  largt 
pieces  of  rock  salt  near  their  watering 
troughs,  where  they  can  lick  it  wher 
they  feel  like  it. 

In  Europe  it  is  the  general  impression 
that  sheep  cannot  bo  raised  unless  root 
crops,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  etc.,  are 
cultivated  for  them.  But  in  this  coun 
try  of  high  priced  work  and  labor  sav 
ing  devices,  it  has  been  found  thatsheej 
thrive  quite  as  well  on  ensilage,  thus 
avoiding  the  back  breaking  and  expen- 
sive task  of  cultivating  and  digging 
turnips. 

The  Arkansas  valley  is  becoming  i 
great  hog  country.  It  possesses  unri 
vailed  advantages  of  climate,  and  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  in  other  respects  to  the 
swine  industry. 


More  and   more 
into  the  habit  of  dt 
who  once    adopts 


breeders  are  falling; 
I  omiug  cattle.  Cm 
I  lie    practice    rarel} 


allows  horns  to  grow  again.  Dehorning 
is  not  greatly  painful  to  the  animal  ii 
done  in  the  right  way  when  the  calf  ii 
young,  when  the  horns  are  no  more  thai 
mere  protuberances.  Searing  the  bud- 
ding horn  knobs  with  a  hot  iron  is  one  ol 
the  methods  adopted. 

A  small  flock  of  hens  (tea  to  twenty- 
five)  can  be  kept  la.  ng  steadily  through 
tlie  winter  by  givin  r  them  warm  quar- 
ters, scraps  of  fr<  meat,  grain  and  a 
variety  of  food,  btiiig  careful  that  thej 
do  not  get  too  fat.  And  in  these  small 
flocks  lies  much  profit  to  the  farmer's 
I  wife  and  daughters. 


RUSTIC   IIANQINO   BASKET  NO.    1. 

The  first  wjts  made  of  a  box  ten  inches 
square  and  seven  inches  deep.  A  suf- 
ficient number  of  heavy,  rounded  pieces 
3f  bark,  the  rougher  and  more  irregular 
the  better,  to  cover  the  outside  of  the 
lx>x,  were  selected  and  trimmed  to  fit. 
They  were  neatly  tacked  on  with  small 
brads.  Strong  wires  were  fastened  to 
ejtch  comer  and  the  ends  gathered  into  a 
ring. 

The  other  basket  had  for  a  foundation 
a  small  wooden  tub  some  twelve  inches 
in  diameter  and  eight  deep.  The  orna- 
mental staves  were  whittled  out  of 
stained  shingles,  and  the  tacks  that  held 
them  in  place  concealed  by  twn  hoops 
made  out  of  grapevine.  Three  wires 
were  fastened  to  the  top  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  and  secured  to  a  ring,  as  in 
the  other  l)asket. 

Plants  of  a  trailing  or  branching 
growth  should  be  selected  for  basket 
culture,  and  the  success  of  these  by  the 
observance  of  a  few  simple  rules  is  sure. 
The  authority  quoted  advises  a  basket 
that  holds  sufficient  soil;  plants  to  suit 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  placed; 
where  more  than  one  variety  is  planted 
in  the  same  basket,  to  select  those  which 
require  the  same  amount  of  water  and 
sunshine,  and  that  the  earth  is  never  per- 
mitted to  become  perfectly  dry. 


RUSTIC  HANGING    BASKET  NO.    3. 

The  Japanese  climbing  fern,  the  sword 
fern,  combined  with  the  club  mosses, 
are  good  plants  for  baskets  in  shady 
places.  Other  plants  that  grow  well 
with  but  little  sun  are  the  German  and 
Kenilworth  ivies,  also  certain  begonias. 
When  the  last  named  are  used  it  is  well 
to  plant  some  drooping  vine  around  the 
edge  of  the  basket.  Nasturtiums  grow 
well  and  make  a  beautiful  basket. 
Every  one  knows  the  virtues  of  Trades- 
cantia.  Othonna  is  pretty  and  Thun- 
bergia  is  fine  for  baskets.  In  the  basket 
shown  in  the  second  cut,  and  designed  to 
hang  in  a  sunny  place,  Maurandya  was 
planted  to  climb  up  the  wires,  sweet 
alyssum  and  oxalis  in  the  center.  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  summer  the  alyssum 
almost  concealed  the  sides  of  the  tub. 


Practical  Points  in  Tomato  Culture. 

The  essential  general  points  in  profita- 
ble tomato  culture  are  these: 

(Careful  selection  and  breeding,  early 
sowing,  frequent  or  at  least  occasional 
transplanting  to  obtain  stocky  plants, 
rich  soil,  well  prepared  and  tilled. 

There  is  evidence  that  varieties  of 
tomatoes  run  out  even  under  good  cult- 
ure. 

The  Ijest  market  tomatoes  appear, 
from  tests,  to  be  Ignotum,  Favorite,  Bay 
State,  Atlantic,  and  perhaps  Ruby, 
among  the  red  varieties;  Beauty,  Mikado, 
and  possibly  Potato  Leaf,  among  the 
pink  or  puri)le  varieti<}a:  Golden  Queen 
among  the  yellow  sorts. 

Among  the  novelties  Ruby  and  Cliemin 
Market  are  named  as  the  most  promis- 
ing. 

Very  heavy  manuring  does  not  lessen 
productiveness. 

Neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  muriate  of 
potash  alone  is  a  profitiible  tomato  ma- 
nure upon  thin  soil.— Cornell  Station. 

A  Tree  Tomato. 

If  you  want  a  tree  tom{>to,  says  Rural 
Now  Yorker,  set  out  in  rich  soil  and  at 
the  base  of  a  pole  or  other  upright  support 
a  single  plant  of  any  of  the  strong  grow- 
ing varieties,  such  as  Ignotum,  Perfec- 
tion, Pot^ito  Leaf  or  Long  Keeixr,  and 
'.us  it  grows  pinch  out  every  lateral  bud 
and  secure  the  main  vine  to  the  support. 
F3efore  frost  the  vine  will  have  grown 
ten  or  twelve  feet.  A  more  rapid 
^owth  may  be  secured  by  picking  off 
the  flowers  as  they  bloom.  There  is  no 
variety  which  more  than  another  is  en- 
titled to  the  name  of  "Tree  Tomato." 


Some  Good   Peas. 

For  first  early  we  have  found  Tate's 
rfonparoil,  Eiarly  Victor  and  Eclipse  the 
earliest.  But  for  family  use  we  prefer 
to  start  with  the  Alpha  and  McLean's 
Premium  Gem  and  follow  with  York- 
shire Hero,  Blue  Imperial  and  Champion 
of  England.  The  first  three  sorts  named 
nro  the  earliest  market  peas  we  know, 
and  are  largely  used  by  the  truck  farm- 
ers about  Norfolk  and  in  eastern  North 
Carolina.— Orchard  and  Garden. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


HOW    DEEP    TO    PLANT    POTATOES. 


OBSERVATIONS  WORTHY  OF  NOTE  IN 
RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Vlck's  Three  Favorite  Potatoes,  the 
Champion,  Perfeotlou  and  Ohio  Junior. 
Their  Leading^  Features  Described  with 
Illustrations  Showing  Their  Shapes. 

Tuber  1  in  the  accompanying  cut 
represents  in  greatly  reduced  size  the 
new  potato.  Perfection,  which  Vick 
claims  is  one  of  the  best  for  general 
puri)0se8.     This  is  a  chance  seedling,  and 


1.    PERFECTION.  2.     OHIO     JUNIOR.        3. 

CHAMPION. 

the  claims  made  for  it  are  productive- 
ness, fine  appearance  and  good  cooking 
(jualities.  The  tubers  grow  compact  in 
the  iiill.  and  are  large  and  uniform  in 
size,  oblong,  inclining  to  oval,  but  gen- 
erally flattened;  color  white,  with  a 
tinge  of  pink  around  the  eyes  similar  to 
the  Hebron.  The  vine  is  of  strong,  vigor- 
ous growth,  yet  stocky  and  short  jointed, 
maturing  about  the  same  time  as  Whitt 
Star. 

Fig.  2  in  the  same  cut  represents  Ohio 
Junior,  originated  in  1881.  This,  al- 
though a  chance  seedling,  is  w^ithout 
doubt  in  some  way  related  to  that  good 
old  sort,  the  Early  Ohio,  as  it  is  almost 
identical  with  that  variety  in  the  form 
and  marking  of  the  tubers,  habit  ol 
growth,  etc.  The  tubers  are  oval  oblong, 
round  at  the  seed  end,  with  full  eyes, 
that  are  almost  even  with  the  surface. 
It  is  an  excellent  keeper,  productive,  of 
fine  (piality  and  has  i)roved  to  be  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  list  of  extra  early 
varieties. 

No.  3  in  the  cut  shows  the  Champion, 
a  new  seedling  potato  of  promise.  Vick 
claims  that  the  Champion  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  varieties  ever  offered 
and  that  it  is  a  good  keeper  of  excellent 
quality.  The  tubers  are  large  and  white 
and  covered  with  a  light  russet  coating. 
The  eyes  are  large,  full  and  near  the  sur- 
face. The  tubers  are  similar  in  size  to 
the  Green  Mountain,  but  more  oval  and 
full  at  the  seed  end. 


How  to  Care  Bacon. 

Few  farmers  know  much  of  bacon. 
They  are  acquainted  with  ix)rk,  but 
never  took  the  trouble  to  prepare  an> 
bacon.  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  laye 
out  the  following  easy  plan:  Cut  th( 
sides  of  the  pig  into  strips  four  to  five 
inches  wide  and  salt  with  this  pickle 
For  100  pounds  of  bacon  make  a  brine 
with  six  pounds  of  salt,  four  ounces  ol 
saltpeter  and  one  pound  of  brown  sugar. 
Cover  the  meat  and  keep  it  in  the  brine 
six  weeks  and  then  give  it  a  light  smok 
ing.  Sew  the  pieces  in  cotton  cloth  bags- 
and  paint  them  with  lime  and  ochei 
mixed  in  water. 


/UiBwors  Gained    by   Some  Very  Intereat- 
ing  ISxperiments. 

While  no  one  depth  can  be  named  as 
best  in  all  soils,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  old 
method  of  rather  shallow  planting  and 
Hilling  up  around  the  growing  plants 
lias,  by  many  potato  growers,  been  super- 
ceded by  deep  planting  and  compara- 
tively level  culture.  In  1888,  on  The 
Rural  New  Yorker's  experiment  grounds, 
three  out  of  five  rows  of  a  small  plot 
were  by  high  culture  and  fertilizing 
made  to  produce  at  the  rate  of  1,076,  688 
and  605  bushels  to  the  acre,  respectively. 
The  seed  was  planted  in  trenches  8  inches 
deep  and  12  inches  wide.  No  one  has 
exi)erimented  more  on  the  subject  of 
deep  or  shallow  planting  than  Mr.  Car- 
man, who  conducted  these  experiments. 

he  following  are  given  as  the  average 

results  for  three  seasons'   trial  on  The 

Rural  grounds  on  a  different  soil. 

At  3  inches  deep,  3+')  bushels  per  aero. 
At  4  inches  deep,  289  bushels  per  acre. 
At  6  inches  deep,  233  bushels  per  acre. 
At  8  inches  deep,  257  bushels  per  acre. 
At  10  inches  deep,  240  bushels  per  acre. 

The  soil  was  naturally  poor  and  thin 
and  had  never  received  any  luiinure. 
For  the  three  trials  mentioned  Mapes' 
potato  fertilizer  was  used  each  year  at 
the  rate  of  1,000  pounds  to  the  acre.  As 
seen  above,  the  fourteen  inch  trenches 
give  the  largest  yield  as  the  average  of 
three  years'  experiments  on  this  kind  of 
land.  As  reported  by  The  American 
Agriculturalist,  the  late  Alfred  Rose,  of 
PennYan.,N.  Y.,  raised  in  1839  1,039 
bushels  as  a  single  season's  crop  from 
two  separate  plantings  on  the  same  acre. 
Trenches  eight  inches  deep  were  graded 
to  an  even  depth  of  six  inches.  The 
seed  was  dropped  in  the  bottom  of  these 
trenches  and  covered  with  two  inches  of 
soil.  As  the  plants  gTow  the  soil  is 
gradually  filled  in.  Other  experiments 
with  large  results  from  similar  modes  of 
culture,  including  the  great  crop  of  Mr. 
C.  B.  Coy  of  738  bushels  from  a  single 
planting,  on  one  acre,  might  be  men- 
tioned. 

Lime  as  a  Fertilizer  and    Insecticide. 

In  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science 
J.  B.  Smith  had  the  following  to  say 
about  lime: 

Lime  is  in  general   use  as  a  fertilizer, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  also  as  an  insecti- 
cide.    Testimony  as  to  its  value  is  con- 
flicting, and  this   I  am  convinced  is  due 
to  the  condition   when   applied.     Lime 
used  jvs  an  insecticide  ought  to  be  in  the 
form  of  a  dry  hydrate.    To  shell  or  stone 
lime  just  enough  water  is  to  be  added  to 
slake;    then   sift   through  a  moderately 
fine  seive,  and  dust  on   the  insects  when 
they  are  wet.     Only  soft  bodied   insects 
can  be  reached   by  this   substance,  and 
the  api)lication  must  be  so  made  that  the 
caustic  i)roperties  of  the  lime  may  have 
a  chance.    The  larvt©  of  the  potato  beetle 
and  asparagus  beetle  are  good  subjects, 
and  testimony  of  its  effc^ctiveness  on  the 
cabbage  worm  is  not  wanting. 

Top  (iraltiiig:  Apple  Tree*. 

A  corresi)ondent  of  The  New  York 
World  says:  So  far  as  my  observation 
extends,  or  I  have  had  any  experience,  J 
have  an  unfavorable  opinion  of  the  prac- 
tice we  sometimes  see  recommended  ol 
top  grafting  apple  trees  of  poor  varieties 
with  scions  from  better  sorts.  If  a  person 
has  two  or  three  trees  standing  in  a  plac€ 
where  he  wants  them  to  continue,  and  is 
unwilling  to  wait  for  young  trees  to  sup- 
ply their  places,  he  may  change  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  their  fruit  in  this  way. 
So  far  as  profit  is  concerned,  I  will  in 
preference  set  out  thrifty  young  trees  ol 
such  kinds  as  I  want,  and  wait  for  them 
to  grow  b(»fore  I  will  climb  into  old  tree? 
and  saw  off  limbs  and  graft  into  them 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground  to  gel 

different  kind  of  an  apple. 
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PENSIONS    WEAKMEM 


THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whoso  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  you  wisfi  your  claim  spe»'dily  and  sue- 

-"•"a™f'«'-  JAIKIES  TANNER, 

I^t€  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    Washinfrton,  D.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 

HUMPHREYS' 

VETERINART  SPECIFICS 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Hogs, 

AND  POULTRY. 

tiOO  Page  Book  on  Treatment  of  Animals 

and  Chart  8ent  Free. 
CURES  5  FeTerSfConirestionSflnflammatlon 
A.A.^  Spinal  MeninKitlB,  Milk  Fever. 
B.B.— Htrains*  liamenesH,  Rheumatism. 
C.C— Distemper*  Masai  Discharffes* 
D.D.— Bots  or  Grubs,  Worms. 
E.E.— ConffhSy  Heaves,  Pneumonia. 
F.F.— Colic  or  Cvripes,  Bellyache. 
G.G.— Miscarriage,  Hemorrhages. 
H.H.— Urinary  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
I.I.— Ernptive  Diseases,  Mange. 
J. K.— Diseases  of  Digestion^  Paralysis. 
Single  Bottle  (over  50  doses),         -  -  #  .60 

Htable  Case*  with  Speciflcs,   Manual, 

Veterinary  Cure  OH  and  Medlcator,     87.00 
Jar  Veterinary  Curb  Oil,      -       -      1.00 

Sold  by  Drnggists;  or  Sent  Prepaid  anywhere 
and  in  any  quantity  on  Receipt  of  Price  • 

HUMPHREYS'  MEDICINE  CO., 
Corner  William  and  John  Stg.,     New  York. 
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kudWOMENcanquickljr 
cure  thoiiDielvog  of  Wrnrnt- 
lii«r  VitMlity,  Lout  Man- 
hood frnni  voiiihriil  orrors,  tc,  quietly  ut  home.  A4 
pHKi-  Book  on  All  l*rlvute  nUeHMen  oent  FKKE 
(sealed.)  CX'KK  (a'AKANTEKI».  80  yeam'  ex- 
Verieiicc.  Dr.    I>.    11.    LOWE,    Wlaated,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


THE  ODEIiL 

TYPE   WEITER. 


<N^^  will  buy  tht-ODELL  TYPE  WRI- 
^  ^\J  TER  with  7S  characters,  and  $15 
for  the  Singrle  Case  Odell,  warranted  to  do 
better  work  than  any  machine  made. 

It  combines  simplicity  with  durability,  si'EKD, 
EASE  OF  operation,  wears  longer  without  cost  of 
repairs  than  any  other  machine.  Has  no  ink  ril>- 
bon  to  bother  the  operator.  It  is  neat,  substan- 
tial, nickel  plated,  perfect  and  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  type  writing.  Like  a  printing  press,  it  produces 
sharp,  clean,  legible  nianuscrli»ts.  Two  or  ten  copies 
can  be  made  at  one  writing.  Any  intelligent  person 
can  l)€come  a  operator  in  two  days.  We  offer 
$1,000  to  any  operator  who  can  equal  the  work 
of  the  Double  Case  Odeil. 

Reliable   Agents  and  Salesmen   Wanted.     Specia 
inducements  to  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  giving  Indorsements,  Ac,  address 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 

85  and  87  6t2i  Ave.    OEZCAQO,  ILL. 
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HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy  $9 
Best  Farm  $35 


C  U  A  f*J\  Nj*  ^'  0  No.  A,— Smgle  Harness,  inch  Trace,  doubled  and  slitched  ;  2  loops  on 

Breast   Collar   with   long   Lay    Breechmg.  folded  with   Lay  Single    Strap 
Belly    Bands;  3   inch  Saddle;  C.  P.,  or   J»pan   trimmings;  Side  cr  Over 

Check.  Price, t  ©.oo 

No.  B.— Better  grade  of  above I0.2B 

No.  C— Still  better  grade  of  above 11.25 

(O,.     %^^T^^^4SI^Bl  No.  D. — With  Nickel  trimmmgs  or  Davis  hard  rubber  finish   13. OO 

j^    VA^^^  RETAILS  AT  $iS.OO  TO  $20.00 

^^N      \l«  VTxlW".  All  so  frood  that  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood   brings  many  duplicate  or- 

ders.    These  are  not  slop  machine-made,  but  guaranteed  A  l,handj;^made. 

«M  Do  not  confound  these  with   cheap  machine  harness.     If  you  want 
iwU  such,  our  machme— the  bcstinlhc  world  for  the  money— costs  $B. 90. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS,  No.  92.— Farm  Team  Harness.  V^  Trace, 
long  hame  Tug,  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Champion  or  D.  G.  buckles, 
hook  and  terret  pads,  fancy  housings,  y%  hip  straps  with  trace  carriers; 
square  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks,  J^ Lines  20  to  22  ft. 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.  C.  P.  or  Jap.  trimmed. — The  best  harness 
made  for  the  money.  Price,  ^28.00  Breeching  with  No  2  will  cos  ^3.76 
extra.  No.  03  —The  same  as  No  Wl  \%  Tugs,  y^  Bridles.  Heavier  stock 
all  through  Price,  $26. OO.  Sent  on  receipt  of  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.,with 
privilege  of  examination,    when    $2  is   si  nt.     Address 

Ubertyvilla  Harness  Co.,  Libertyvilh,  Illinois. 
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everybody's 
Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  Paint  a 
HOUSE 

Inside   and    Out. 


KodFselt. 


Learn  how  by  reading  "  EvEKYimDv's 
Paint  Rook;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    oil    WAGON, 


OR 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Tells  all  about    Kalsomining:  and  Paper-Hanging.       Anybody  can   Ic.irn   howlo  do 

it  Also  how  to  Polish  a  Piano  or  Organ,  or  Varnish  and  Renovate  Furni- 
ture. In  short,  this  book  will  tell  you  all  about  Painting.  It  is  filled  with  illus- 
trations. It  will  save  any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every  ^ear.  This  is  the  lime  (.( 
year  when  everybody  begins  to  think  about  "  Fixing  Up,  '  and  this  bo< 
you    do    it 


book    will  help 


you   OO   It. 

A  cony  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  ink  side-stamp,  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 

of  One   Dollar.     Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD 

Kntered  at  the  Post  Office.  Erie,  Pa.,  as  second- 
class  mail  uiattor. 


An  Illustrated 

Ah'riciiltural,  Horticultural  aiul  Household  Journal. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BY 

The  Farm  and  Vineyard  Publishing  Co. 

ERIE,  PA. 


H.   TONG, 


Editor  and  Mauaj^er. 


TERMS. 

Single   subscribers    5l)c.    per    year,    25c.  for    six 

months.  Two  copies  for  one  year  90c.,  Three  copies 
S1.20.  Four  copies  f  1.50,  Five  copies  $2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  l)e  sent 
for  subscription  unless  nMjuested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  promptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  be  given. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  money  order,  exi»ress  money  or- 
der, registered  letter  or  draft.  I'ostage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  accei»ted  for  fractiomd  parts  of  a 
dollar.     Do  not  send  postal  notes   they  are   unsafe 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordiuiiry    display,    ten     cents     per   line,    (agate) 
Reading     Notices,     fifteen    cents    per    line,  (agate) 
Liberal  discount  for  large  space  or  long  time  ads. 
No  humbug  advertised  at  any  price. 


ERIE.  PA.,  MAY,  1891. 


of  horticulture  generally.  The  annual 
dues,  entitling?  the  members  to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  chib,  including  ad- 
mission to  the  ^hows,  is  only  one  dol- 
lar. The  next  general  meeting  of  the 
club  will  be  held  at  the  same  place  on 
Saturday  evening,  June  6,  when  all 
members  are  reciuested  to  attend. 

Catalogues  Keceived 

We  have  just  received  a  handsome, 
illustrated  catalogue  from  P.  C-  Lewis, 
of  Catskill,  N.    Y.,   entitled,    ''Will   It 
Pay  to  Spray  Fruit  Trees."      It   gives 
reports  of  the  experiments  of  many  of 
the   leading   entomologists   and   large 
fruit  growers  in  fighting  insect  pests, 
leaf  blight,  grape  rot,  etc.      This  cata- 
logue is  full  of  valuable  information 
on  this  important  work,   and  will  be 
sent  free  on  application.     We  would 
advise  any  of  our  readers  interested  in 
fruit  growing  to  write  for  it,   address- 
ing Mr.  Lewis  as  above.      We   also  ac- 
knowledge receipt  from  the  same  party 
of  the  illustrated  book  entitled,  "Our 
Insect    Foes    and     How    to    Destroy 
T^iem."     This  book  is  profusely   illus- 
trated and   gives  the   latest  and  best 
receipts  and   manner  of  fighting  our 
insect  foes,  and  is  a  book  that  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  fruit  grower. 
Mr.  Lewis,  who  is  a  manufacturer  of 
spraying  outfits,  gives  one  of  these  val- 
uable, illustrated  books  to   each  pur- 
chaser of  one  of  his  spraying  outfits. 

The  World's  Fair. 


©EPARIMENT  OF  ScRICULTUfiE. 

How    to   G-row   and   Handle    the 
Potato  Crop. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ARTIFICIAL  LIMBS, 

ManufactureJ  by 


Number  1.  Volume  V. 


The  Farm  AiSD  Vineyard  is  now 
in  its  fifth  year  of  success,  and  our  aim 
is  to  make  the  fifth  volume  the  best 
ever  offered  to  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  friends.  We  are  still  tak- 
ing subscriptions  at  25  cents  a  year, 
but  shall  soon  go  back  to  our  regular 
rate,  50  cents  per  year. 


The   Erie   Chrysanthemum    Club. 


A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of 
the  club  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  2d 
inst.,  at  the  offices  of  the  President, 
Dr.  B.  D.  Schlaudecker,  when  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  annual  show  on 
the  5th,  6th  and  7th  of  November  next, 
a  committee  being  appointed  to  pro- 
cure a  suitable  building  for  that  pur- 1 
pose.  1 

The  President,  in  a  few  well  chosen 
remarks,  spoke  of  the  -hitherto  luke- 
warm interest  some  of  the  members 
had  taken  in  the  aflairs  of  the  club, 
and  urged  all  present,  especially  the 
florists,  to  \mt  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  and  make  the  forthcoming  show 
the  best  ever  held  by  this  club. 

A  sub  committee  was  elected  for  the 
purpose  of  preparing  a  premium  list 
for  the  coming  show.  The  advisability 
of  ofTering  premiums  for  fruit,  vegeta- 
bles and  other  garden  products,  was 
discussed  at  some  length,  and  if  a  suit- 
able building  can  be  procured  most 
likely  fruits,  if  not  vegetables,  will  be 
included  in  the  premium  list,  and  lib- 
eral premiums  offered  But  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  growers  them- 
selves. All  should  become  interested, 
and  Fhould  join  the  club  at  once,  as 
the  object  of  the  cJnb  is  lo  promote 
not  only  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
chrysanthenmm,  the  beautiful  (jueen 
of  autumn,  but  to  advance  the   cause 


The  most  inventive  minds  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  seem  to  be  at  work 
to  produce  wonderful  and  startling 
novelties  for  the  great  World's  Fair. 
Many  of  them  are  described  in  The 
Western  World,  published  at  C'hicago, 
and  all  will  be  represented  in  that  pa- 
per as  soon  as  cuts  can  be  made. 

As  many  of  our  readers  are  more  or 
less  interested  in  World's  Fair  news  at 
the  present  time,  we  have  made  ar- 
rangements by  which  we  can  supply 
The  Western  World  and  Farm  and 
Vineyard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
only  40  cents. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  inquire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pips,  etc., 
hence  our  offer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 

A  Book  ot  600  Pages 

On  treatment  and  care  of  domestic 
animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs, 
hogs  and  poultry,  sent  free.  Address, 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics,  cor- 
ner William  and  John  streets,  New 
York. 


IVie  (osmopolitmi  is  published  at 
$2.40  a  year,  and  is  considered  cheap 
at  that;  but  look  here,  $2.00  gets  the 
Coaiaopolitan  and  Farm  &  Viveyard, 
both  for  one  whole  year  if  you  send 
your  order  to  Farm  &  Vineyard, 
Erie,  Pa. 


By  Albert  H.  Rhodes. 
There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion  on 
when  to  plant  the  potato,  how  to  plant 
it,  how  to  handle  it  while  growing  and 
how  to  harvest  it   and   market  it.     1 
shall  not  contest  any   man's  opinion, 
but  simply  give  my   own,   as  I  have 
imbibed  them  by  my  past  experience. 
First,  then,  as  to  planting  them:  Plant 
whole  seed  of  a  medium  size,  or  if  large, 
cut  them  once  by  splitting  them  length- 
wise.    Never   plant  small  ones  when 
other  seed  can  be  had.     Put  two  pota- 
toes to  the  hill,  about  2^  feet  apart  in 
the  row ;    rows   3  feet  apart.      Plant 
early  in  April  if  weather  and  ground 
will  permit.      I  have  found  by  a  long 
experience   that    potatoes    set   better 
and  are  more  apt  to  yield  well  and  be 
healthy    tubers   when   planted   early. 
Last  season  I  planted   eight   different 
kinds,  and   those   I   planted   in   April 
were  altogether  the  best.      The  Late 
Hebrons,  or  White  Elephants  as  some 
call  them,  are  about  the  best  yielders, 
at  present,   in  this  locality  ;    but  my 
choice  variety  is  the  Snowfiake.     They 
have  yielded  as  well  and  are  as  healthy 
as  any,  while  being  first  quality   when 
on  the  table.      The  Colorado  Reds  are 
claimed  to  be   a   popular  variety    in 
Crawford  county,  while  the    Burbank 
Seedling  is  still  held  to  be  an  excellent 
variety  for  late  keeping.      The  Straw- 
berry, a  round,  red  variety,  is  the  ear- 
liest   variety  I   am  acquainted   with, 
but    as    most    every    farmer    has    his 
choice  of  varieties,  it  is  a  question  for 
each  to  decide  for  himself.      Having 
planted  your  potatoes  have  a  slanting 
tooth  harrow  and  give  them  a  good 
harrowing  just  as  they  are  breaking 
cover,  then  when  they  are  four  inches 
or  so  in  height  cultivate  them  with  a 
one-horse    cultivator.       Watch    them 
carefully  that  bugs  do  not  get  the  start 
of  you  and  eat  them   up  before  they 
set.     Give  them  a  good  hoeing  when 
they  have  their  growth  or  nearly  so, 
as  otherwise  the  sun  will  get  at  your 
tubers    and    spoil    them    for    eating. 
When  ripe  dig  them,  picking  them  up 
as  fast  as  they  are  dug,  as  the  sun  will 
ruin  them  if  they  are  allowed  to  lay 
exposed  to  the  sun  a  few  hours.  Many 
think  this  nonsense  but  my  experience 
is  otherwise.     A  neighbor  dug  his  po- 
tatoes out  this  fall  and  let  them  lay  a 
week  on  the  ground,  claiming  it  would 
not  hurt  them.     But  every  man  for  his 
notion;    1  have  mine,  and  it  is  that  po- 
tatoes  should  be  picked  up  immediate- 
ly and  covered  from  the  sun,   and  put 
in  a  cool  place  every  evening  when  one 
is  through  digging.     A  dry,  cool  cellar, 
made  as  dark  as  possible,  is  the  best 
place  for  the  potato.     If  potatoes  will 
bring  anything  like  a  fair  price  in  the 
fall,  sell  them  ;  if  not,  house  them  well 
and  sell  in  spring  as  early  as  you  can. 


"^'-'''.i^^ii^^  JRS1  LYONS  - 

hJcve:'  Fails  to  Give 

SATISFACTION. 
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EVERY  LADY 


w  iiii  si-iiU^  IIS  25  CENTS  ■>■"'  ti>>'  i>  '•»«!>  aiiii 

.nUlressts  of  10  l;iil\  l  iieinis  who  lnvr  to  ii-mi. 

will  lecivo  THE  YOU   Q  LADIES'  BAIAR, 

•I  large  16  |iMv;e  iii'iiitlilv    full  <>f  Ik-duUtiii   1'.^ 

lures,  ('liariiiiut;  Stono,  Fiihliit'ii  Nuics,  lliuiso- 

liold  Doiii'pisiiiiil  Faiirv  Work,  etc-  .  ONE  YEAR 

FREE.  I'<»'  '  '"'ss  this  rare  chain  o,  a.s  ili> 

isthc  lifst.el't-ai.rsi  ami  (nelliest  FAMILY 

AND  FASHION  JOURNAL  iui,ii.hi<i    m. 

and  aftpi  Jan.  1st.,  IKlCi,  thr  iit;iilai  jince 
Will  be  «!  00  |.er  year.  $ENO  AT  ONCE 
oraiiy  time  before  Jan.  ls.t..  lM)t2,  and  re- 
ceive it  one  year  for  only  25  t-ent.s. 
re«U^For  5  cents  extra  (SO  cents  in  all) 
«l^^         we  will  send  you  post -iia id  an 

ELEGANT  FASHION    CATALOQdE  of 

r.i|.er  Patterns  containing  40  imtjes  and 
KiOO  illustrations  of  over  fi.Oo  different 
styles  of  ladies',  misses'  and  ehildrens' 
^arniente,  aiDOtiiit  of  material  necessary 
I.  inikesaine,  etc.  Ad.  YQUNQ  LADIES' 
BAZAR,    ^30  LaSalle  St.,  Cluc^igu.  111. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vinkyard 
customers  well. 


The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Our  Sewing  Machine  Offer. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  our  subscribers,  only,  can  pur- 
chase one  of  the  above  sewing  ma- 
chines for  the  small  sum  of  f  18.00. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  stjles 
of  lock  stich  sewing  machines,  and  is 
sold  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  from  $40  to  $60.  These  machines 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
with  black  walnut  furniture,  as  shown 
above,  and  each  machine  contains  a 
full  set  of  the  latest  improved  attach- 
ments, instruction  book  and  the  man- 
ufacturers guarantee  for  five  years. 

Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vinkyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

Farm  and   Our  Prloe 
Vineyard,    for  Both. 

The  Kural  New  Yorker,  price  $2.00  I  .50  «1.90 

"  American  Garden,         «'  2.00  .50  1.90 

"  Farm  Journal,               "  .50  .60  .50 

"  Chicago  Weekly  Times  "  l.oo  .50  1.00 

"  American  Kural  Home  *«  1.00  .60  1.00 

"  Amer.  sheep  Breeder,  ♦•  l.oo  .60  .»o 

"  Cleveland  Leader,         "  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

"  Yankee  Blade,               "  1.00  .60  1.00 

"  Fanciers  Review,          "  .36  .50  .60 

"  Buffalo  Weekly  Express*'  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

«•  "     Sunday       '•       •'  2.00  .60  1.75 

"  Farmers  Record,           "  1.00  .60  .80 

Deroted  to  Karmers'  UrKaniiattoni  and  Farm  Topica. 

"   N.  Y.  Weekly  World,      '  1.00  .50  1.00 

••   Cosmopontau,                ••  2.40  .60  «.oo 

"   Ladies HomeCompanioQ"  .60  .50  .66 

"   Western  Garden,           «♦  .60  .60  .60 

Our  Country  liome,              <«  .60  .00  .60 
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HE -^  BUYERS^  &D10E.*^ 

Showing  Where  to  Purchase  Any  Article  You  Want. 


The  charge  for  insertion  In  this  Directory  under 

special  heading  will  be  ^i.2'>  per  year,  to  be 

paid  in  advance,  and  will  include  a  years' 

subscription  to  this  paper. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Colerain  Grape  Co.,  Colerian,  Ohio. 
Geo.  A.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 
Stephen  Hoyt  Sons,  New  Canaan,  Ct. 

NURSERY  STOCK. 

L.  P.  Thurston  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
A.  PuUen,  Milford,  Delaware. 
L.  W.  Carr.  Erie,  Pa. 

KEYSTONE  WRINGERS. 

H.  Toug,  Erie,  Pa. 

ENSILAGE  and  FEED  CUTTERS. 

S.  Freeman  &  Sons,  Racine,  Wis. 

BOOKS,  DICKENS  WORK,  Etc. 

Farm  &  Vinkyard  Pub.  Co.  ,  Erie,  Pa 


SPACES  to  LET,  address  FABM 
&  VINEYARD  "Variety  Depart- 
ment," Erie,  Pa. 


FOR  LIVE  STOCKMEN. 

I 

,.  ^  ■     ■      - 

SOME  MORE  DISCUSSION  ABOUT  THE 
BEST  FARM  HORSE. 


Good  Illustration  of  a  Suffolk  Punch 
Stallion— Favorite  Farm  Horse  in  th« 
Eastern  Counties  of  England— Easily 
Kept  and   leasts  a  liong  Time. 


Authorities  differ.  William  Crozier, 
in  his  excellent  work  on  farming,  says 
that  the  Clydesdale  is  par  excellence  the 
horse  for  the  farmer,  wliile  the  Suffolk 
Punch  makes  the  best  possible  draft 
horse  for  city  work,  being  capable  of 
haulin.^  immt^nse  loads.  He  pronounces 
the  Suffolk  too  slow,  however,  for  farm 
work  in  America. 

A  writer  in  The  American  Agricultur- 
ist, however,  says  that  the  Suffolk  Punch 
is  just  the  spry,  easily  kept  beast  that  is 
wanted  for  farm  use,  and  that  the  En- 
glish Shiro  horse,  or  truck  horse,  is  the 
one  exactly  adapted  for  heavy  city  haul- 
ing. It  is  certain  that  the  Clydes  an. 3 
Percherons  are  as  yet  more  popular  as 
draft  and  farm  horses  than  either  the 
Shire  or  Stiff  oik  Punch.  The  illustrati  on 
shows  an  excellent  type  of  an  imported 
Suffolk  Punch. 


the  persevering  efforts  at  the  collar  were 
his  distinguishing  points  at   that  time, 
and  these  are  still  a  marked  character- 
istic in   the  Suffolk  as  he  is  now  to  be 
found  in  the  east  of  England.     But  added 
to  the  merits  named  he  has  been  endow- 
ed with  an  activity  and  comely  appear- 
ance not  accorded  to  the  original  stock. 
The  Suffolk  horse  of  the   Nineteenth 
century  is  among  the  most  shapely  and 
certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  animals 
on  the  farm  list.     Invarially  of  a  chest- 
nut color,   occasionally  with    a  darker 
shade,   and   rarely   whited   beyond    the 
pastern  joint  or  a  blaze  down  the   face, 
their  uniformity  in  appearance  at  once 
suggests  the  identity  of  origin.     Indeed, 
the  pedigree  charts  which  are  given   in 
the  first  volume  of  The  Suffolk    Stud 
Book  account  for  this.     Every  stallion 
of  the  breed  in  Suffolk  can  give   his   ge- 
nealogical record  of  identified  paternal 
ancestry  for  130  years,  all  ending  in  one 
animal.     Of  no  other  breed  can   such   a 
thing  be  said  and  proved. 
'  The  usual  height  of  a  full  aged  Suffolk 
stallion  is  about  16.^  hands— from  6."5  to 
67  inches.     In  weight  he  would   gener- 
ally come  to  about  a  ton— from  1,900  to 
2,300  pounds.     His  head  is  mostly  light, 
with  a  lively  countenance  and  a  hand- 
somely arched  crest  not  unduly  weight- 
ed.    His  shoulders  are  long  and  his  mid- 
dle well    arched,   with   deep   ribs    and 
heavy  quarters.     His  bones  give  one  the 
idea  of  not  being  sufficient  for  his  im- 
mense width  of  carcass;   but  that  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  lack  of  hair,  for  the 
bone  of  a  w^ell  built  Suffolk,  stripped  of 
skin  and  what  in  other  breeds  is  some- 
times beneath    it,   is  invariably  larger 
than  it  appears.     They  Uve  and  flourish 
on   rations  that  would  reduce  the  large 
dray  horse  to  a  skeleton,  and  at  an  age 
when  other  breeds  are  worn  out  the  Suf- 
folk is  usually  a  hale  and  hearty  servant, 
good  for  many  a  year  at  farm  work. 


*—  C.'^ 


SUFFOLK   PUNCH  STALLION. 

The  Suffolk  is  the  farm  horse  of  the 
counties  of  eastern  England.  The  writer 
in  The  Agriculturist  says: 

The  Suffolk  horse  of  the  present  day 
retain  >  many  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  bi  red  the  description  of  which  is  ex- 
tant us  he  appeared  at  the  closi'  of  the 
Seventeenth  century.  Reference  is  made 
to  what  ho  was  like  190  years  ago  iu  the 
WTi tings  of  some  of  the  standard  authors 
on  British  agriculture.  The  color,  the 
short  legs,  the  powers  of  endurance  and 


CRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

A.  SET  OF  THE 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 

Which  we  Offer  with  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

"liing  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this 
•  during  the  next  six  months,  we  have  made 
gemonts  with  a  New  York  puhlishing  house 
wlurebv  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  premium  to  our 
BUbscribeiH  a  Set  of  the  AVorlts  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, in  Twelve  L<arge  and  Handsome 
Volumes,  with  a  year'M  subscription  to  this 
paper,  tor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scriptiou  price.  Our  great  offer  to  subscribers 
eclii)8e8  any  ever  h<  retofore  made.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.  No  author  before  oi  since  his  time  has 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even  Uiore  popular  to-day  than  during 
his  lifetime.  They  abound  in  wit,  humor, 
pathos,  masterly  delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  of  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.  Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  homeeliould 
be  without  a  set  of  these  great  and  remark- 
abJe  works.  Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  be 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
set  of   Dickens'  works   which  we  offer  as  a 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THEUNCOMMERCIALTRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 

For  a 


Olutton  Production. 

The  introduction  of  mutton  sheep  into 
the  United  States  goes  bravely  on. 
Forty-one  Hampshire  Downs  were  at 
New  York  lately.  They  came  from 
England,  and  will  be  sent  to  Mercer 
county,  Pa.,  for  breeding  purposes.  Still 
more  important  is  the  report  which  came 
to  us  from  Montana  that  leading  sheep 
men  in  that  territory  are  seriously  think- 
ing of  organizing  a  movement  to  acquire 
abandoned  farms  in  New  England,  and 
introduce  mutton  sheep  husbandry  there 
upon  a  large  scale.— American  Wool  Re- 
porter.  

Wastingr  Hay. 

Tons  of  hay  are  annually  pawed  under 
the  horses'  feet  and  go  to  waste.  It  is  true 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  horses  and 
the  habits  they  form.  Some  will  eat 
from  almost  any  kind  of  a  box  and  waste 
little,  while  with  others  nothing  is  suit- 
able except  a  manger  boxed  on  the  stall 
Bide  with  a  hole  only  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit the  horse's  head  when  eating.  Even 
then,  if  there  is  a  rack  behind  the  box 
through  which  the  hoise  must  pull  the 
hay,  it  is  all  the  better.  —  Nor'west 
Farmer. 

Marks  of  a  Good   Hen. 

A  good  hen  should  have  a  small  head, 
bright  eyes,  a  tapering  neck,  full  breast, 
straight  back,  full.ovoidal  shaped  body, 
medium  length  of  gray  colored  legs, 
broad  rump  and  red  comb.  Color  of 
feathers  is  of  but  Utile  matter,  but  yel- 
low legged  fowls  are  said  to  have  coarser 
flesh,  though  yellow  legs  and  sldn  look 
richer  and  sell  better  than  clay  col-  i. 
A  fat  hen  has  plump  breast  and  rump. 
and  fat  imder  the  wings.— Exchange. 

An  experienced  her  .ler  says  that  when- 
ever a  sheep  goes  off  by  itself  its  owner 
may  be  sure  there  \&  >)mething  radicallj 
wrong  with  it. 


premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates  with  new  type. 
The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub- 
lished  complefe,  wichanged,  and  absdiUely  unabridged  : 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 

The  above  are  without  question  the  most  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written, 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celel)rated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  there  are  thousands  ot  homes  in  America  not  yet  supphed  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  people  iu  moderate  circumstances  Irora  enjoying 
thi»  luxury.  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  wiiite  paper,  and  the  great  competition  m  the  book 
trade  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  8n\)8criber8  and  readerw  a  set  of  Dickens'  works  at  ii 
price 'which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  home  in  the  land  may  now  bo  supphed  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 

Tlli^  Piitirp  set  of  TWELVE  VOLUMES  are  now  ofTcrcl  by  us  for  One  Dollar  onlv,  inchiding  a 
V  ..  e-v«IIl*L  tA  TASM  AMD Vn£7aBD  or  given  FBIS  with  3  subscrilKTS  at  rx)  cents  .•acli.  and  vo  every 
pj"  fn^S  tUni  .V  a*^^^  ^t.^^.IJS'V^t^ur  clubbing  rates  of  25  cents  each,  we  will  FreHBt  tt.  whol. 
Sat  of  Twelvi  Voluati  FBEE.    Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


rr§ 


FIVE  WHEEL  TRUCK! 


The  above  cut  represents  a  very  strong  and  convenient  Truck  or  *"»»« 
Wlioolpd  Tiirrier  The  middle,  or  centre  wlieel  is  larger  tlian  the  ena 
VheeW  ami  thus  fonus  a  pivot,  allowing  the  load  to  be  turned  with  great  ease 
rmUnovo  I  ii "  any  rtir.-<-ti<>  I  de«irSd.  It  is  capable  of  sustaining  Ono 
Thousand  Foumfs  WciKl.t.  and  is  very  valuable  for  use  in  Stores.  Storc- 

■"""Farmerif  will^flnd  *.'•  to  "be  just  what  they  want  for  use  in  the  barn  for 

BcKUlar  price.  $1.25.  Sold  by  us  for  $1.00,  includiuK  a  year's 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER 

»  1    II  -,„„.«»  Hvii     ^— ^     1  ^1  -T^  "^^     to  dairymen  and  others 

who  will  ...^^-rt" ".ruTirVf    X^  15  ^  Ei    -...  ">■  .n,u,,,ou„:'«c.,.lorpo,.^,. 

A.f.C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

INFORMATION  OF  PRACTICAL  IMPOR- 
VANCE  lO  RURAL  READERS. 


The  Ground  Plan,  Elevation  and  Side 
Vi«Mv  of  an  Ice  House  of  Sufficient  Ca- 
pacity for  a  I.argo  Farm  Dairy  and 
Honscliold  and   Farm  Use. 

The  capacity  of  the  house  is  12  by  10 "by 
12  tVrt.  This  will  hold  over  100  tons  of  ice, 
or  over  luilf  II  ttm  per  day  for  six  months 
in  the  year.  The  soil  upon  which  the 
house  stands,  if  not  porous  should  be 
well  drained  by  means  of  a  foot  of 
jjravel,  rock  or  other  suitable  material , 


A   DAIRY  ICE   HOUSE. 

with  a  drain  leading  away  from  it.    The 
specifications  are  as  follows:  Sills  are  to 
be  2  l)V  12,  bedded  level  on  the  ground; 
the  inner  studs,  2  by  6,  sheathed  on  both 
sides  with   common  boards,  the  outside 
to  be  covered  with  felt  paper,  the  space 
formed  bv  sheathing  to  be  filled  with 
tan  bark 'or  sawdust.     The  outer  stud- 
ding  to    be   2    by  4,  spiked  to  outside 
sheathing  and  covered  with  common  sid- 
ing   leaving  a  space  under  frieze  and 
above  base  of  three  inches.     The  floor  to 
be  constructed   by  spreading  from  four 
to  six   inches  of  tan  bark  or  sawdust; 
level  the  same  and  cover  with  common 
boards,    leaving    a    three-quarter   mch 
space  between  each.     The  plates  to  be 
the  same  as  ttuds,  2  by  12;  rafters,  2  by 
4;    roof    shingled.     Ventilators    in    top 
should  be  2  feet  G  inches  square.     Doors 
doubled  and  filled  with  sawdust. 

The  bill  for  lumber  is  as  follows:  Eight 
pieces,  2  by  12  i)y  14,  for  sills  and  plates; 
30  pieces,' 2  bv  0  by  12,  for  inner  studs: 


tion  to  cater  to  fastidious  or  peculiar 
foreign  tastes.     Butter  exjx^rts  could  be 
made  larger  if  they  were  of  better  qual- 
ity.    Our  great  American   crop— corn- 
is  chiefly  consumed  on  the  spot,  nOtmore 
than   one-sixth,  it  is  said,  going  beyond 
the  boundary  of  the  county  in  which  it 
is  grown,  and  only  2  to  3  per  cent,  being 
now  exported.     Nearly  two-thirds  of  this 
crop  is  produced  in   seven   states — Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas 
and    Nebraska,    few    others    producing 
more  than  is  required  at  home,  and  the 
larger  portion   having  a  deficiency  to  be 
supplied  by  those  seven  states. 

Are  Incubators  ProntabN? 

Are  incubators  profitable?  The  answer 
to  this  much  vexed  question  remains  the 
same  as  last  year— namely,  yes  and  no. 
Under  favorable  conditions— such   as  a 
superior  machine,  good  eggs,  and  an  intel- 
ligent and  above  all  patient  management 
—incubators  have  been  made  profitable; 
otherwise  there  is  more  money  in  the  hen. 
Mr.  George  Q.  Dow  is  one  of  the  authori- 
ties on  poultry  matters  who   think  the 
artificial  incubators  are  not  profitable. 
J.  K.  Fleck  is  another  stem  defender  ol 
the  hen  and  skeptical  concerning  incuba- 
tors and  incubated  chicks.  An  authority 
in  The  Fanciers'  Journtil  gets  at  the  real 
issue  in  the  remark  that  there  is  really 
more  in  the  proper  rearing  of  the  incu- 
bator chicks  after  they  are  hatched  thau 
in  the  hatching.     He  says:     "We  hatch 
chickens  by  both  hen  and  incubator,  and 
reiterate  the  statement  that  artificially 
hatched  and  reared  chickens  will   lay  at 
well,   feel   as  well   and  score  as  well  as 
those  raised  by  nature's  methods." 


AMERICAN    STALLION    SHOW. 


Renewing  Seed. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  wisdom 
of  renewing  seed,   and  especially   small 
grains,  from  a  distance.     Grain  that  has 
been  repeatedly  sown  in  the  same  vicin- 
ity will  "run  out"'— that  is,  have  a  grad- 
ually weaker  vitality,  and  to  resist  these 
adverse  conditions  we   must  renew   the 
life  of  the   seed.     Renewals    from   the 
same  county  or  the  same  parallel  of  lati- 
tude are  not  sufficient,  but  the  new  seed 
should  be  brought  from  a  locality  tha-t 
has  essentially  different  (diniatic   condi- 
tions.    The  general  principle,  according 
to  Field   an<l   Farm,   is   that  Ave  should 
work  frimi  the  north  toward   the  south 
in    these    renewals,    but    this    rule,   of 
course,  has  its  limitations  from   natural 
causes.     With  wheat  and  oats  the  same 
seed  should  not  be  used   for  more   than 
three  successive  seasons. 


tup:  g hound  plan. 
5  pieces.  2  by  C  by  12,  for  hip  rafters  and 
collar  beams;  38  pieces,  2  by  4  by  12,  for 
outer  studs;  20  pieces,  2  by  4  by  12,  for 
rafters  and   ventilator:  750  feet  siding, 

14  feet  long. 

Two  thousand  feet  common  boards, 
for  sheathing,  floor,  roof,  etc. ;  24  pieces 
fencing,  surfaced,  12  feet  long,  for  cor- 
ner boards,  etc. ;  80  yards  building  paper; 
3,000  common  shingles. 

Our  Agricultural  Exports. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  statis- 
tician of  the  department  of  agriculture, 
about  one-tenth  of  our  agricultural  prod- 
ucts is  exported.     The  sum  is,  however, 
made  up  from  a  very  few  arti(des.  These 
are  cotton,  tobacco,  meats,   breadstnflfs 
and  cheese.     Seven-tenths  of  the  cotton 
product  goes  to  foreign  markets.     All 
other  articles,  except  those  above  stated, 
when  put  together  are  but  3  per  cent,  of 
the  exports.     The  exportation  of  tobacco 
is  not  increasing  materially  or  so  rapidly 
as  home  consumption.  More  cheese  could 
be  sold  if  its  reputation  for  quality  should 
be  kept  up  and  there  were  more  disposl- 


OatH  Wortliy  of  Trial. 

Of  the  large  number  of  varieties  ol 
oats  tried  at  the  Dlinois  agricultural  ex- 
periment   station,    the  so-called      rust 
proof  red  or  dun  colored  varieties  from 
Texas  gave  the  largest  yield  in  1890,  but 
the  smallest  yield  in  1889.      Among  the 
white  varieties  the  Eariy  Dakota  and 
Pringle's  Progress  gave  the  largest  yields. 
Of  the  black  varieties  Black  Russian  and 
New    Dakota  Gray    stood    first,   with 
Black  Highlander  next  in  order. 


A  Word  of  Caution  to  Sheep  Growers. 

A  writer  for  Field  and  Farm  very  truly 
says  that  one  sheep  can  infect  a  thousand 
with  scab  or  ticks  as  well  as  fifty  or  a 
hundred  can.    One  sheep  that  gets  ovei 
or   through   the   fence   without    being 
treated  for  those  pests  may  undo  the  whole 
work  which  cost  a  hundred  dollars  foi 
lalior  and  as  much  more  for  materials. 
If  a  single  scab  spot  is  left  undipped  it 
becomes  at  once  a  new  center  of  infection. 
If  the  least  atom  of  vims  is  left  in  the 
hoofs  of  a  single  sheep  when  their  hoofg 
are  pared  and  cauterized  for  foot  rot  it 
may  poison  the  whole  flock  and  negative 
everything  that  has  been  donci 


Important  Action  at  a  Meeting  of  Horse 
Breeders. 

At  a  meeting  of  horse  breeders  in  Chi- 
cago it  was  resolved  to  form  an  associa- 
tion to  be  known  as  the  American  Stal- 
lion show.  Their  objects  are  to  improve 
the  horses  of  the  country,  and  to  give 
annually  ar^  exhibition  to  be  known  as 
the  America.  1  Stallion  show.  The  first 
of  these  shows  is  to  be  given  in  the 
spring  of  1891. 

The  association  will  also  be  directly  in- 
terested in  aiding  to  prepare  a  creditable 
live  stock  display  at  the  World's  fair  in 
1892.  All  horse  breeders  in  good  stand- 
ing throughout  the  country  are  invited 
to*  become  members  of  the  association 
and  aid  it  in  all  ways.  Committees  have 
been  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution 
and  bylaws  for  the  new  society,  and  the 
fee  for  certificate  of  membership  wjvs 
fixed  at  $10  each. 

Applications  for  membership  can  be 
filed  with  either  of  the  following  gentle- 
men: S.  D.  Thompson,  Chicago;  Charles 
Burgess,  Winona,  Ills. ;  R.  P.  Stericker, 
Springfield,  Els.;  J.  Murray  Hong,  Ma- 
quoketa,  la  ;  A.  Oltman,  Watseka,  Ills.; 
Charies  F.  Mills,  Springfield,  Ills. ;  Archie 
Galbraith,  Jancsvi'le,  Wis.;  Charles  E. 
Stubbs,  Fairfield,  Li.;  J.  D.  Conner,  Wa- 
bash, Ind.,  and  V.  H.  Goodpasture, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Following  are  tliM  reasons  sat  forth  for 
the  formation  of  the  organization,  to- 
gether   with    some    of    the    resolutions 

adopted: 

Whereas,  The  profit  in  breeding  horses 
largely  depends  upon  the  advantages  en- 
joyed for  selling  stock  at  an  advance 
over  the  cost  of  production,  and 

Whereas,  The  demand  for  stallions  of 
appros-ed  breeding  and  individual  excel- 
lence of  the  various  breeds  of  horses 
largelv  exceeds  the  present  supply,  and 
Whereas,  The  great  majority  of  breed- 
ers of  stallions  lack  the  necessary  facil- 
ities for  meeting  purchasers  and  making 
advantageous  sales  at  the  season  when 
stallions  are  generally  selected,  and 

Whereas,  The  development  of  the 
commercial  industries  and  the  rapid  ex- 
tension of  the  vast  farming  interest  of 
this  country  will  make  a  correspiuiding 
iacreasein  the  future  demand  for  good 

horses;  and 

Whereas,  The  interests  of  breeders  of 
stallions  and  parties  desiring  to  pur- 
chase the  same  can  be  greatly  pronii^ted 
by  the  establishment  of  a  spring  stall- 
ion show  that  will  bring  such  parties 
and  the  stock  together  at  some  access- 
ible point,  therefore  bo  it 

Resolved,  That  the  breeders  and  im- 
porters of  horses  here  assembled  favor 
the  establishment  of  an  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  American  Stallion 
Show,  and  invite  breeders  of  the  recog- 
nized breeds  of  stock  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  association. 

Resolved,  That  each  of  the  associa- 
tions engaged  in  the  publication  of  stud 
books  for  the  improved  and  distinct 
breeds  of  horses  be  requested  to  desig- 
nate a  representative  breeder,  making  a 
specialty  of  the  breeding  of  such  stock, 
to  serve  on  the  advisory  committee  of 
the  association. 

Resolved,  That  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  Stud  Book  association  re- 
ferred to  above  should,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting,  be  appointed  superintend- 
ent and  clerk  to  take  charge  of  and 
make  full  report  relating  to  the  exhibits 
of  the  breeds  represented  by  their  re- 
spective organizations. 

Resolved,  That  the  judges  appointed 
to  pass  upon  the  various  improved  breeds 
of  horses  exhibited  at  the  American 
Stallion  Show  should  be  selected  by  the 
otficial  board  of  the  respective  Stud 
Book  associations. 


Points  of  Interest. 

The  question  whether  mutton  sheep 
will  improve  in  price  next  season  is 
mixed.  There  is  some  prospect,  how- 
ever, that  breeding  sheep  of  the  mutton 
build  will  be  in  active  demand,  since 
both  in  the  north  and  southwest  agri- 
culturists are  engaging  more  and  more 
in  sheep  farming. 


In   grading   up  your  flocks  and    herds 
always  use  a  full  blooded  sire. 

The  tendency   at  present  is  to  import 
fewer  draft  horses  and  better  ones  from 
Europe.       In    England,    Scotland     and 
France  for  the  past  few  years  it  seems 
as  if  anything  and  everything  has  been 
considered  good  enough  to  send  to  Amer- 
ica, so  great  was  the  demand  for  draft 
horses  and  so  ignorant  apparently  were 
American  breeders  of  the   points  of  a 
really  first  class  animal.    Now,  however, 
our  breeders  and  importers  have    had 
their  eyeteeth  cut.     They  have  imported 
this  year  fcrwer  draft  horses  than  last 
year,    but    the    ones    that  came  are  of 
higher  quality. 

Here  is  a  note  for  farmers  and  impe- 
cunious agriculturists  to  remember:  The 
universal  testimony  of  butchers  and  meat 
dealers  is  that  the  best  beef  in  the  mar- 
ket, that  which  commands  the  highest 
price,  is  the  home  fattened  steer  or  heifer 
which  the  small  farmer  singles  out  from 
his  few  cattle  and  sells.  The  demand 
for  meat  is  so  great  that  of  course  the 
large  herds  shipped  east  by  the  car  load 
are  a  neces.sity,  but  the  sweetest  and 
tenderest,  that  which  commands  the 
most  money,  comes  from  the  little 
bunches  of  home  grown  beef,  and  don't 
forget  it. 

W.  T.  Woodard's  second  combination 
horse  breeders'  sale  of  the  season  will 
take  place  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  Feb.  16  to 
25.  All  breeders  of  first  chuss  horses  are 
allowed  to  bring  their  animals  to  this 
sale  and  dispose  of  them. 

Some  of  the  best  sheep  raisers  begin  to 
breed  their  ewes  on  Christmas  day. 

Of  course  nobody  can  tell  much  about 
it  for  certain,  but  the  prospect  is  that 
better  prices  will  be  realized  for  cattle 
the  latter  part  of  the  winter  than  was 
the  case  during  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  There  was  a  great  rush  of  beef 
cattle  to  market  in  the  fall  from  the 
west  and  northwest,  because  both  corn 
and  water  were  scarce.  That  rush  be- 
ing over,  good  prices  for  prime  stock 
can  hardly  fail  to  b(3  realized. 

Never  keep  a  crooked  tailed  cock  as  a 
breeder.        

IJest  Way  to  Uaise  lions. 

Grasp  them  firmly  with  the  right  hand 
under  both  wings,  and  lift  them  gently. 
I  have  tried  prying  them  up  with  a 
board,  but  they  seem  inclined  to  resent 
it  more,  and  it  is  apt  to  cause  a  great 
disturbance  among  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
then,  too,  you  never  know  which  way  a 
hen  is  going  to  point,  and  she  always 
starts  so  suddenly  tl- itif  your  footing  la 
not  secure  you  might  get  hurt.  So,  on  the 
whole,  I  think  the  former  way  is  prefer- 
able—Poultry Journal. 

Knduring  Fence  Posts. 

Charring  the  ends   of  posts  that  are  to 
be  s«'t  in  the  ground  is  often  recommend- 
ed, but  when  the   time  and   trouble   re- 
quired  in   doing  it  are  considered  it  ie 
doubtful  if  it   will  pay.     As   a  general 
thing  heart  wood  and  the  w^ood  from  ma- 
ture trees,  lu'ither  very  young  nor  very 
old,  will  last  longer  than  wood  from  treeg 
of  either  extreme.     In  heavy  clay  soile 
always  wet  or  moist  posts  will  endure 
longer  than  in  gravelly  and  lighter  onet 
that  are  alternately  wet  and   dry.     Usu- 
ally trees  grown   on   dry  uplands,  if  ol 
the  proper  age,  are  worth  more  as  fueloi 
timber  than  such  as  are  grown  in  a  dense 
forest  or  lovr,  rich  land. 


OECHARD  AND  GARDEN. 

MOTES  ON  THE  CULTURE    OF  FLOW- 
ERS, FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Tlin  Opportunities  Afl'orded  fur  Tasteful 
Flower  Gardening,  or  tlic  Special  Cult- 
ure of  Favorite  Plants  in  Itorders  Ue- 
neath  tlie  Windows  of  One's  House. 

In  window  borders  our  endeavors  at 
flower  gardening  need  not  be  hampered 
by  geometric  restrictions.  We  have  a 
simple  border  to  furnish  and  adorn  in  a 
quiet  but  pretty  way.  A  flower  border 
backed  up  by  a  wall  is  delightful,  as  it 
has  an  excellent  background,  and  good 
culture  is  better  repaid  than  in  flower 
borders  near  shrubs,  whose  roots  run 
through  them  and  revel  in  their  rich- 
ness. A  window  border  is  admirably 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving, 
where  it  is  made  to  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose in  supporting  the  creepers  that  will 
eventually  hide  the  naked  walls  and  in 
growing  flowers.     The  size  of   window 


on  ground  naturally  weedy  the  two  year- 
ly mowings  and  the  shade  will  prove  too 
much  for  nearly  all  varieties  of  weeds, 
and  when  the  ground  is  plowed  for  a  dif- 
ferent crop  it  will  not  only  be  enriched 
from  the  clover,  but  will  be  compara- 
tively free  from  weeds.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  land  may  he  so  unfer- 
tile that  clover  cannot  be  grown  upon  it 
without  first  manuring  it  and  puttinj^ 
the  soil  into  a  suitable  condition  f(jr  re- 
ceiving the  seed,  while  a  great  man\ 
kinds  of  weeds  have  the  faculty  of  grow- 
ing on  very  i)oor  land  without  any  fer- 
tilizer whatever. 


CRAPE  ^^a^'^Ps  VINES 

Headquarters  of  the  MOYER.the  Earliest.  Best.Rehable  RedOrape    AIBOSM.VIL^^^^^^^ 
a  sample  vines  inaUed  for  1.%  cents,      must,  desoriptive  Prioe  List  free-    LtWIS  ROtSCM.  hRtUUIIin.  K.  I. 
MenMoti  Fa  KM  AND  VIneyakd ^___ 

flPBAY  YOUR  TREES.  S 1 7  »M"f  $5.50. 

m^  ■  -    -  .    .      -  ....  lll'il   II LI..    BPBAV    A   n..u..j   ...  .1... 


Hardy  AunuaU. 

There    are    numerous  hardy  annuals 
which  are  readily  established  in  the  gar- 
den, where  they  will  annually  reproduce 
themselves  from  self  sown   seed  if  the 
ground  is  not  upset  every  spring.     The 
prickly  poppy  is  one  of  these.     Poppies 
once  grown  in  a  garden  may  be  found 
in  every  comer,   for   their  seed  crop  is 
enormous  and  very  tenacious  of  vitality. 
But  for  persistent  reproduction  commend 
me  to  the  morning  glory.     The  Alleghe- 
ny vine,  though  a  biennial,  seems  never 
to  desert  the  garden.     Calliopsis   is    a 
well  known   annual,   as  are  calendulas 
and  nasturtiums. 


iS 


Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.   Wi'l  thoroughly  ?g?/ftyRg  Orchard  per  day. 

A  tmhuihle  lUiistriited  llxik  {worth  ^y)  im  "  Our  Insect  Foes,"  (jiven  to  inch  pitiv/uixfr  My  uKenfs 
are  raakiuK  from  *a  to  »20  per  day.  Goods  GeAit.wTKKi)  AS  Kki'HKskntki>  oh  >I<»nky  Kk- 
FrNDKl).    Don't  buy  a  aprayinK  outflt  until  you  receive  mv  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 

other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.  .J'''^^'''/ViV',  <*'''*,  "''"."■"siiitf  ^'iP*''" 

Address,  P.  C  liEW  I?^,  CatHltlli>  «»  ¥• 


Mentiou  J?'akm  and  Vi.nevakd. 


AGENT.S  WANTED. 

Our  Agents  make  $10n  to  $300  a  month  selling  our  goods  on  their  merits.  We  want  County  an.l  Gen- 
eral Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $loo  and  expenses 
after  3(t  days"  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $2.'i0  We  will  send  large  illustrated  circulars  and 
letter,  with  a  special  offer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  8.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


A   \VINDOW   BORDER. 

borders  must  be  ruled  by  the  surround- 
ings, but  whether  narrow  or  wide  they 
can  be  well  filled.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  confine  them  to  the  culture  of  sum- 
mer flowers  only. 

If  creepers  are  desired  upon  the  walls 
of  the  house,  and  the  borders  are  nar- 
row, there  will  not  be  room  for  many 
flowers,  as  the  creepers  may  want  all  the 
nutriment  the  soil  contains  to  sustain 
them.  Those  who  object  to  creepers  ol 
a  permanent  cliaracter  upon  the  walls 
may  adorn  them  for  the  summer  by 
I)lacing  a  few  bran<hes  of  convolvulus, 
nasturtium,  eccreiiKJcarpus  or  the  many 
lovely  climbers.  Narrow  borders  may 
be  made  delightful  by  planting  them 
with  fragrant  plants  and  dwarf  .sDrubs, 
such  sweet  scented  things  as  the  sweet 
verbena,  rosemary  and  lavendt-r. 

Where  the  borders  are  wide  they  per- 
mit of  some  of  the  best  hardy  flowers 
being  grown.  In  these  borders  it  is  bet- 
ter to  make  a  tlistinct  feature  witii  a  few 
suitable  hardy  flowers,  grown  in  masses 
and  of  sufticient  (piantity  to  be  effective. 
If  the  house  is  large  and  the  borders  are 
numerous  each  one  may  be  a  distinct 
feature  in  itself  and  differ  materially 
from  the  others.  A  border  of  l)e<^y;in\ 
down  roses  would  be  a  pretty  feature 
and  an  uncomnion  one.  These  sugges- 
tions are  merely  thrown  out  as  an  as- 
bistance,  and  may  be  varied  or  improved 
upon  by  those  who  have  or  intend  to 
make  borders  of  this  description. 

Clover  as  »  Wee<l   Exterminator. 

Among  its  other  excellent  (lualities  as 
an  agricultural  plant  it  is  a  common  ex- 
perience among  farmers  that  clover  ia 
one  of  the  best  exterminators  of  weeds. 
Air  and  sunshine  are  as  necessary  for  the 
life  of  weeds  as  they  are  for  cultivated 
plants,  and  when  growing  together,  if 
one  is  thrifty  enough  to  outgrow  and 
overshadow  the  other,  if  not  disturbed, 
it  eventually  takes  possession  of  the 
ground.  So  where  clover  is  thickly  sown 


In  the  Veeetable  Garden. 

A  good  rule  is  to  sow  the  smooth  peas 
for  the  earliest  crops,  as  these  are  hardy, 
and  r(iserve  the  wrinkled  kinds  for  later 
plantings. 

Plant  the  garden  so  as  to  have  all  of 
the  ground  occupied  during  the  growing 
season.  There  is  no  advantage  in  plant- 
ing any  kind  of  garden  seed  when  the 
soil  is  wet  and  cold. 

Wood  ashes  makes  the  best  top  dress- 
ing for  the  onion  bed. 

Onions,  lettuce,  pease,  beets,  radish 
and  spinach  can  be  sown  as  soon  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked. 


DEAFNESS, 

Its  OsiVLses  airLcL  0\ire, 

Scientifically  treated  by  an  auri«t  ol  world-wide  re- 
putation, l>eafuos«  eradicated  and  entirely  cured, 
of  from  20  to  :W  vears'  stan<llnc,  after  all  other  treat- 
ments have  failed.  How  the  ditficiilty  is  reached 
and  the  cavise  removed,  iiiliy  «^\|)lained  in  circulars, 
witij  alhdavit«  and  testimonials  of  cures  irom  prom- 
inent people,  mailer  free. 

Dr.  A.  FONTAINE.  34  West  14th  St.  N.  Y. 
Mention  Pakm  and  Vineyard. 


Tableaux,  L'Tjeakere,  Col 


^^m     IB  m*^^    Dialotraes    Tableaux,  t-peaKere,  LOI 
Dl    AVV    8oho'2^Clib&  Parlor.  Be8t out.  (3at* 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyabd. 


tMKNTION    TUIS   PAPKR  ) 


it«TKl!.L  HAFK 


FISCHER'S 

STEEL,  FIREANDTHIEF PROOF 

(HKArKtiT  IKHI  KAMK.^^ 
BKKT   SKCl  KITV.  ^^ 

K.M'RK-^Sl.Y    MKA>T   TO    M  HILY    A.V 
IRCiENT    DEMANP. 

FIRST  CLASS.  LOW  PKICES. 

Addre-.TIIK  \VM.  «.  FIStllKK 

MFU.  10.CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


EXPANDED    METAL 


M8<1.>  of  one  sheet  I'i  Inch  me*h,  Kxpundcd  MeUl.  bent  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Anyone  can  erect  them.    They  ran  be 
renu>\id  without  injury  to  ItRclf  or  tree,  and  revlaood  an  r<«dlly.    It  1<  liRlit,  nent,  otronK,  numclcntly  opon  to  admit  l.plii  am 
a  r,  and  close  enonch  to  protect  against  rahldts,  hoy  or  boast.        P.PNTRAI      FXPANDED    METAL   CO 
Ih  rcisnothlnnllkeit,  or  as  Rood;  and   for  quality,  nothing       ^^^  '  "'^'-   '^'^'^'^'^     „.Z.^JL.7=^._i    'r^* 
•  ttheap.     Rend  for  Catalogue  No.  42.  IIO    WATER   ST.,   PITTSBURQH,    RA. 
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Ueiuarks  About  Pears. 

Pears  can  be  grown  as  cheap  as  apples, 
are  not  so  much  trouble  and  bear  sooner, 
according  to  J.  M.  Pearson,  who  had  the 
following  to  say  at  the  Alton,  Ills.,  Hor- 
ticultural society  meeting:  "With  me 
the  Seckle  never  blighted  as  long  as  1 
plowed  to  the  trees,  but  as  soon  as  1 
{)lowed  away  from  the  trees,  as  1  had  to 
do  after  a  few  years,  they  began  to 
blight.  1  have  found  it  necessary  to 
thin  out  the  centers  of  the  Seckle,  as  it 
grows  so  very  bushy  that  the  pears  in 
the  center  are  too  small.  Sheldon  has 
been  profitable.  Duchess  ia  the  best  a«  a 
dwarf." 

A   W«»r<l    .\bout  Timothy  Seetl. 

From  car«.'fnl  germination  tt'sts  m.ui** 
by  Professor  OolT,  of  tin-  \Vi^f<wisii)  sta- 
tion, it  has  lu't^-n  found  that  the  hull".] 
grains  of  timothy  H<'<*dnc'itin'r  germinal < 
so  well  nor  retain  their  vitility  so  lon^ 
as  those  not  hulled:  also  that  timothv 
seed,  when  properly  stored,  is  faiily  re 
liable  up  to  live  years  t)l<l. 


THE   SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT, 


\g  I'attfrns.    Willi 


CapitalTamrSinali  L«tt«'rH.    A  .SihckiI  b 

_       .  iiii;o 

aViTHlzi'-'or^tissoi  riiT.'iit  to  suit  thn  fancy,  or  they  turn  ]_m;  so  shaped  as 


Capitals  >...«.  .,....-..  —~-^- --   f 

l»  Copyrighted   Kmbroidt^ry  DeslB „ -      .  f 

thwe  l)«signinK  I'atUMii.s  any  oii«  nin  arr;ui«o  tloworsiii  clu.stersof 


?o  fit  any  piece  of  material  which  is  to  be  RtiimiH'd.  We  do  not  «|ir.i 
this  oiittit  lor  the  large  nuiulier  of  patlerii.s  II  coiiUiins.  but  lor  Ihclr 
u"efulnes.-*.  EjK-h  b«'inK  a  (lesijrn  of  Iwst  workniaushlp,  iwrforatcd 
on  l»est  (iov.rnnient  Bond.  wiUi  ample  w..rkin«  Hpace.  lliere  are 
neslMisfor  Scarf  binds.  Ornamental  Border  aiuf  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboard  Scarf.  Iwth  Corner 
and  Border.  New  l)eRi«ii8  for  Tin.sel  Work.  J;  lannel  Skirt  Kunning 
E  i»  "oidery,  etc.  Deswa><  for  Doilies.  Bed  Spreads  Tidus^Ban- 
neil;  Pillow  Shams,  and  a  Kplaslier  l'allernHx2-2  inches.  Tlune 
Patterns  are  foraU  kinds  of  liuibroidery  and  raintint;. 

In  a«Ulltion  to  the  doRiBninpr  Bet.    These 
..  ....... ^    patterns  are  all  pcrfeit  and  each  one 


DESCRIFnON  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PATTERNS 


Iff. for p 

;!;!^!T!ii^;;e;a*^i;^rf;^'unsir- affjhm^      to*  i^«t.  <^ 


PattemH.  wide  and  narrow. 


r>i<isnir    i»ntt««rfi.   1    i-a  111.,  Willi  r>>iin-i    miu^'i.     Several    r  lanrn^i    •_ 
0«  "f NlKht  and  Morninff.  for  PiUow  shams.   Starj^  Crencent^.  D.hUhj 

i>urj>ose.    Larue  hunrh  of  I>«»«''.^'Ji!,"]:''"/'   several  Runniiitr  Vines,    ^inall  designs  for  Crazy  Patchwork, 
{natch.    SIckel  and  Spray  of  Wliea^^^^  ,,„„,.{;  „f  ,.„„,,  LlUes.     Sprays  of 

etc.    Birds.  Figures.  Fmlt.  /I'"^"'  *^  '\Vio"TAVl.erri«'^  (JrasBcs.  (lolden  Rod.  Sumac.  ^t«-..  eU% 

^"^'iffl/a  rS^^^^^  publTsK  sell  it  at  that  price.    Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS- 


HlUUH.>.H.'.kk'.k..'.k.kkkk.'.'.'vk.l,Wj 


^NYNK^WNK 


:vvvsssvvxsvvsvvvxvvvvv«^v^vv-^j^^-^^ 


^^^S^^^^^^^^TJ^CsNSNi-^.S-N^NSST^ViYi^  1  ^^  ti"' 


ri^„),ra.^  ^/^//m/,w/.v/w/u 


=°==^s^;o^:;^;::^^„„umPe.-H.v.o.,A,c.p,B.B.rre.;^ 

I^ef"i:Lse  all  SvuTostitVLtes. 

CROWN    PEN    CO.,    GOLD    PEN    MAKERS, 

^B    Stat©    Street,    CHIOuftLOC. 

^.^  Mention  Fabm  AhD  Viuktibd. 
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"  '^     REARING    SHORTHORNS. 

Wbat  a  Veteran  English  Breeder  Has  to 
Say  About  It. 

John  Handley,  of  Greenhead,  West- 
moreland, who  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful breeders  and  exhibitors  in  Eng- 
land today,  gives  in  The  Breeders'  Ga- 
zette his  views  on  breeding  as  follows:     | 

If  I  were  starting  a  new  herd  of  Short- 
horns I  should  buy  the  best  looking 
females  that  I  could  lay  hold  of,  com- 
bining milking  and  beef  producing  qual- 
ities, making  doubly  sure  they  were  of  u 
good,  sound  constitutioned  family.  Wo 
breeders  must  endeavor  to  produce  a 
good  milking  Shorthorn,  and  when  dry 
a  cow  that  will  quickly  get  fat.  I  be- 
lieve we  have  Shorthorns  in  this  district 
that  combine,  as  a  rule,  the  milking  and 
feeding  proi>erties  in  a  way  that  no 
other  breed  of  cattle  in  the  world  can 

equal. 

As  to  the  selection  of  a  male  Short- 
horn as  a  sire  for  stock  purposes  gener- 
ally, I  am  always  particular  to  try  to 
obtain  an  animal  with  the  best  individ- 
ual merit;  I  always  hesitate  to  use  a  bull 
unless  he  is  descended  from  a  good  milk- 
ing family.     His  dam  ought  to  have  a 
good  sized  and  nicely  shaped  udder,  an4 
his  grandam  also.     During  the  last   tea 
or  fifteen  years  I  have  used  bulls  de- 
scended from   the  champion   Royal  En- 
glish  blood.     If    any    person    asks    me 
what  1   would  prefer  to  use  as  a  sire  1 
should   reply  a  Champion  of    England 
bull  descended  from  a  first  class  family 
on  both  male  and  female  side.     I  may 
state  that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  us- 
ing in  the  Greenhead  herd  of  Shorthorns 
something  like  ten  Royal  and   Highland 
of  Scotland  first  and    champion    prize 
winners  during  the  last  ten  years.     My 
motto  in  buying  a  male  animal  for  herd 
purposes  is,  buy  the  best  animal  I  can 
lay  hold  of  descended  from  good  milk 
and  beef  producing  parents,  giving  fash- 
ionable and  line  breeding  only  a  second- 
ary consideration. 

In  breeding  Shorthorns  of  the  present 
day,  when  fashion  and  line  breeding  are 
fast  dying  out  of  date,  it  is  good  looking 
and  strong  constitutioned  and  robust 
animals  that  breeders  must  try  and 
breed  to  make  Shorthorn  breeding  pay. 
It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  fashionable 
or  line  breeding  and  the  craze  that  some 
people  got  for  blood  and  fashion  was  the 
greatest  curse  that  ever  occurred  in 
Shorthorn  breeding. 

The  sires  that  have    generally   been 
used  at  Greenliead  have  had  a  strong  ad- 
mixture of  Booth  blood.     From   no  one 
herd  in  Great  Britain  of  late  years,  I  be- 
lieve, have  descended  more  Royal  and 
Highland  winners  than  the  herd  of  the 
late  William  Linton,  of  Sheriff  Hutton, 
W.  York,  w^ho  generally  used  pure  Booth 
sires  and  who  was  the  breeder  of  Sir 
Arthur  Ingram  and  Beau  Benedict,  used 
at  Greenhead  and  Englewood  Bank,  two 
of  the  most  impressive  sires  of  late  years, 
and  from  which  more  Royal  and  High- 
land winners  have  descended  than  al- 
most any  other  two  bulls.     If  you  have 
good  sires  and  good  dams  I  think  people 
are    bound  to  breed    something  good, 
either    for  the  show  yard  or  the  sale 
ring.    . 

Trae  Independenee* 

The  stock  farmer  has  the  most  inde- 
pendent life  in  the  world,  says  The  West- 
em  Agricnlturist.     His  stock  and  grass 
grows  day  and  night,  rain  or  shine,  with- 
out a  host  of  hands  to  feed  and  pay  off. 
He  is  more  independent  of  the  bad  sea- 
Bona  than  the  grain  grower,  who  loses  a 
crop  when   the  season  is  bad.     True, 
there  is  nothing  now  to  brag  of  in  prices 
of  stock,  but  still  it  is  better  than  any 
other  business  on  the  farm,  and  if  we 
have  high  grade  stock  we  get  the  top  of 
the  markets  that  pay  well  even  in  these 
times' 


WASHER 


WRINGER 


BENCH 


And  a  Year's  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard, 


LOVELL    Fi^MILY   WA.SHER. 

We  will  guarantee  the  "  Lovell "  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  macliine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will  refund  the  money. 

We    bave    made    special    arrangements    by 

which    we     can    supply    a    limited    number    of 

these    Washers  for    $2.00.    including    a   year's 

subscription    to    Farm    and    Vineyard,    or    we 

',imm^^m^=mmr^  v"        will  ffive  the  Washer  free  to  anyone   sending 

in  a  club  of  len  subscribers  at   our  regular  clubbing  rates,   25  cents 

each,  but  we  cannot  pay  freightage. 

We  will  sell  this  Wringer  for  $3.00,  including  a  years  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Celebrated    Keystone    ^W^ringer,    No.    lO.^ 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention   to  this  new  Wringer.    The  frame  is  n.ade  ^— ' 

f  .hlhelt  Hard  Mapie,  and  the  Rolls  are  of  solid  White  Rubber,   fastened     n 

Ihe  ^u  Xse""    mume   to  the  shafts.    The  pressure  is  secured  by  the  use  of  the 

S  eel  Sn  ral  S,M•iM.^  especial  care  being  taken  to  procure  the  best  Sprn.g  Steel 

i^r  tlSurf^-.    The'side  pieces  are  bolted  together  in   such  a  u.anner  as  to 

•ue  of  such  fo^.  and  construction  a^  will  secure  the  Wringer  to  the  tub  mos^ 
eflectuully,  and  are  attached  in  such  a  nuvnner  as  to  n>ake  them  adjustable   U> 

'"'\t:VBL'nti:r"fiTuro7-ti.is   wringer  are  strength,  durability  and  easy 

Jh,.    It  h^s  been  subjected  U>  the  most  severe  tests,  and  is  found  to  possess 

working.    It  ""' If^"  ;"  J, ,      wrin-er,"  and  remarkably  easy  to  operate.  We 

FOLDING      DOUBLE     S±«eJtl?^?mS-arti^ 

dio'^^nlTei  h&t  ml^^^l  « 
Ponatmcted  that  any  kind  of  a  Wringer  can  be  fastened 
?ritBrpressing  lightly  on  a  button  with  the  left 
hand  the  strndards  bearing  the  Wringer  may  be  easily 
let  down  with  the  right  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
bench     Tlie  legs  may  then  be  folded  under,  thus  f5)rm. 
inca  snug  and  compict  package,  occupying  but  litt  e 
Lolce  when  not  in  use,  and  being  in  the  most  desirable 
Xpefor  transportation.    It  is  provided  with  a  double 
watelboard,  sb  that  the  Wringer  may  be  used   froin 
^ther  side.  This  is  an  article  that  fti.s  a  long-felt  want 
and  wUl  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  housekeepers. 
The  M  ce  is  but  a  small  item  when  the  rea    conveii- 
TpnPP  of  such  an  article    taken   into    consideration. 
Why  conthiue  to  use  a  rickety  chair  or  clumsy  box 
vVhen   this  substantial  and    convenient  bench  is   at 
vour  comman^^  for  a  mere  nominal  price.    Here  your 
^rineeHs  always  out  of  the  way  and  just  where    >^ou 
wlnt  to  use  it      Every  woman  knows  that  nothing  in- 
hires  h^r  tub  ^  much  as  the  straining  of  the    Wringer 
^^rf oiVa.1  in  it     One  of  these  Benches  will  last  twenty 
fears     Don'tVou^^^^        you  would  save  it«  cost  a  good 
manv  times  over  in  that  time?  Our  agents  will  find  it  a 
ZsUiesTmWe  article  to  handle  in  connection  with  the 
Washers  and  Wringers. 

??„«£:?  ^AS  ."S  S2.S  J,',a"S;."f  S  .Sd  vugs' "  "fiKi.'2- vSnevabd,  k*.  p.. 


Success  with  Peaches. 

Rural  New  Yorker  says:  To  be  snc- 
oessful  in  peach  culture  certain  condi- 
tions are  important— viz.,  soil,  varieties, 
cultivation,  fertilizing  and  pruning. 
The  soil  should  be  well  drained,  as  the 
peach  will  not  endure  wet  feet;  for  thig 
reason  high,  rolling  ground  or  even 
mountain  sides  with  a  northern  and 
western  exposure  make  excellent  sites. 
Good,  clean  cultivation  from  May  until 
August  is  just  as  necessary  for  peaches 
as  for  corn  or  potatoes.  Most  soils  suit- 
able for  the  peach  contain  enough  of  the 
elements  of  fertility  to  answer  the  re- 
quirements of  the  tree  until  of  bearing 
age,  \.hen  a  fertihzer  containing  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash  should  be  applied 
—300  to  600  pounds  per  acre — 400  pounda 
of  bone  meal  and  200  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  well  mixed. 

The  money  value  of  a  crop  depends 
very  much  on  the  grower.  He  must 
have  a  vigorous,  healthy  tree;  the  fruit 
must  be  well  thinned  (when  necessary), 
either  by  pruning  or  hand  picking,  one 
or  both,  to  give  it  fair  size  and  color.  It 
must  be  picked  when  at  the  right  state 
—not  too  green  or  yet  too  ripe  to  beai 
transportation.  Some  fruits,  as  the  pear 
and  our  native  plums,  are  much  im- 
proved in  quality  by  ripening  after  they 
have  been  picked.  The  reverse  is  true  ol 
the  peach. 

In  the  Flower  Garden. 

The  seeds  of  petunias,  verbenas,  co- 
leus.  Phlox  Drummondii,  china  asters 
for  early  bloom,  cannas,  annual  chrys- 
anthemums, cosmos  flower,  zinnias, 
balsams,  stocks,  castor  oil  beans,  sun- 
flowers, ageratum,  pot  marigolds,  sin- 
gle dahlias,  blue  lobelia,  nasturtiums, 
salvia  splendens,  pyrethrums  and  many 
others  may  be  sown  early  with  advant- 
age. 

Sanvitalia  procumbens  is  a  handsome 
annual,  the  seeds  of  which  are  worth 
starting  early,  since  when  it  begins  to 
bloom  it  never  stops  till  killed  by  frost. 
It  is  a  composite,  its  double  yellow  flow- 
ers being  very  pretty  and  produced 
abundantly.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is 
a  procumbent  plant,  and  needs  no  tying 
up.  The  seedlings  should  be  put  in 
small  pots  as  soon  as  they  can  be  liandled, 
and  transferred  to  the  border  when  the 
ground  gets  warm.— Orchard  and  Gar- 
den. 

Horticulture  Items. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  seed  a  young  orchard 
down  to  grass  unless  the  trees  are  well 
established  and  the  soil  is  reasonably 
rich. 

The  Arbor  Day  movement  has  reached 
Austraha. 

A  good  washing  of  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  early  in  the  season  with  strong 
soap  suds  is  often  very  beneficial  in  de- 
stroying pests  that  find  a  hiding  place  in 
the  bark. 

For  impoverished  lawns  in  which  the 
grass  shows  thin  and  poor  apply  a  good 
top  dressing  of  compost  if  yon  have  it; 
if  not,  apply  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour, 
or  any  complete  fertilizer  at  the  rate  of 
about  600  pounds  per  acre. 


Requisites  for  Roses. 

The  most  suitable  soil  for  roses  is  a 
light,  friable  loam,  abounding  in  decay- 
ing vegetation,  such  Jis  thoroughly  de- 
composed 8o<ls  and  leaf  mold.  With 
this  mix,  previous  to  planting,  some  bone 
dust  and  decayed  manure.  Avoid  for 
roses  a  retentive  soil  without  natural 
drainage.  A  liberal  dressing  of  bone 
dust  at  the  time  of  setting  the  plants  as- 
sists these  to  a  vigorous  growth  and  pro- 
Ufic  bloom.  It  will  also  be  found  bene- 
ficial to  keep  the  soil  around  a  rose  bush 
well  loosened.  When  the  plants  are 
blooming  profusely,  liquid  preparations, 
snch  as  soapsuds,  manure  in  solution, 
soot  water,  etc.,  are  beneficial,  if  not  ap- 
plied too  strong. 


PointH  of  Interest. 

This  fact  stands  out  in  the  midst  of 
the  disastrous  experience  of  numerous 
sheep  raisers  in  the  past  half  dozen 
years:  The  price  of  wool  has  been  like 
the  Indian's  description  of  the  white 
man,  "mighty  onsartain,"  but  more  and 
more  mutton  has  been  consumed  every 
year.  The  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  becoming  a  sheep  eating  peo- 
ple, and  you  can  depend  on  that.  When 
wool  does  not  pay,  therefore,  you  can  be 
sure  that  good  fat  mutton  always  will. 

In  western  Colorado  mutton  brings  a 
better  price  per  pound  than  beef. 

The  hogs  of  Maine,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut  bring  the  highest  price  per 
head  of  those  of  any  of  the  states. 

The  year  1890  has  added  more  than  a 
thousand  new  trotters  to  the  3 :30  list  in 
America. 

A  movement  is  now  on  foot  to  cross 
the  American  trotting  horso  with  En- 
glish hackneys.  It  is  expected  that  from 
this  cross  an  animal  will  result  which 
will  possess  the  si)eed  of  the  trotter  and 
the  strength  and  size  of  the  hackney. 
It  is  hoped  to  produce  a  superior  car- 
riage horse  from  the  cross. 

Big  hogs  are  raised  in  South  Dakota  in 
spite  of  the  belief  that  swine  thrive  best 
in  a  warmer  climate.  A  farmer  near 
Sioux  Falls  lately  sold  seventy-five  hogs 
that  averaged  375  pounds  apiece.  But 
how  old  were  they? 

If  the  sheep  is  healthy  and  growing, 
putting  on  flesh  instead  of  shrinking, 
the  mutton  will  not  have  a  woolly  flavor. 
It  ia  the  sheep  that  is  on  the  down  grade 
that  produces  woolly  mutton. — Field 
and  Farm. 

Eastern  farmers  should  think  how  it 
would  seem  to  go  out  Jimong  their  herds 
some  morning  and  find  that  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  of  their  best  and  fattest 
cattle  have  been  kill'  I  or  stolen  during 
the  night.  This  is  hat  the  redskin." 
have  been  at  in  some    ocalities. 


LADY  WANTED 

iR'ss  oasilv  Ic.nnird. 


to  sell  Roses,   Shrubs,  Etc. 
Wliolc  or  part  time.     Busi- 
HI{<nVX  itltOTIIKItS  {{).. 
liochcster,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Farm  akd  Vinktard. 


PHOTOS \ 


6  l/ovcly  Bc.Tiities,  latest,  only  10c.    ofl 
or  250.  'TnuiiHioK  &  Co.,  Bay  Shore,  N.  Y 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyakd. 
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Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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The '  'Little  Beauti"  A  S5.00  Scalefor  $1.00 

t'apaclly  1-4  oc.  to  4  lb*.    Steel  liearinffN,  Rraiw  Stoop  and  Beam. 

For  HoustkeeptTS,  (ttliies  or  Stores, 


$500 

SCALE 


V\'fi(rht  Ti»»ke(l,H  lbR.S«'nt by  pxpreta 
A  SKo.OU  Sewing  Machine  f  18.00 
A  !)0(MI).  rintforni  Scale...  16.00 
y\  91'.':>.00  Top  Hu^tnr ....  C6.00 

A  2-Ton  WaRon  S«ale 40.00 

A  &-Ton  Scalp  and  Stock  Rack  76.00 

A  $50  Feed  Mill SO.OO 

A  jtlO.OO  Road  (art 16.00 

A  »I5.(»0  SInifle  JIarnew  . .  .  7.60 
A  'ilO-lb.  I'lntforrn  Sale. . .  8.00 
Price  Lilt  Fr««.    CHTrAGO  SCALP.  CO.,  Chioa«o,  lU. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinitard. 


Wanted  at  Once. 


to    solicit    fliibscriptions 
for    FARM    AISII     VINK- 

Send  for  sample  copi«!H  and  get  our  ternin. 


10,000  Agents 

YAitn. 

Tiiere  is  money  in  it.    A«l<lrP8S 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 


ILLUSTRATED. 

PITBLISIIED  qlUFJTFRI.Y  AT  CIIK  .4(20,  1U» 

Price  25  cents  a  year. 

Gives  Taliialile  Information  for  Settler*  of  every  Stal*"  and  Territory, 
also  acronnta  of  all  Oovfrment  Ijindii  mihjprt  to  thf  varloim  forms  or 
entry ;to)(ether  with  a  vast  amount  of  fccncral  I  nforniallon  for  the 
llonieand  Knrm;  also  llliislratloim  of  all  KiilMinirs  and  .SlnicturfS, 
and  fill  li  nforniallon  of  r>crv  thinir  nmni'i  Inl  with 
THIS  OR  RAT  WORI.IIM  FAIR  1 H03. 
Sample  Copy  and  IlKJ  \\\^v  CliihliiiiK  <'atulo>{iii',  10  tents. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


Seedsl Seeds! Seeds! 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  requested  us  to  offer  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  as  Premiums  with  the  paper,  that  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  following  very  liberal  ofi'er.  We  will  send  any  of 
tlie  following  collections  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  paper  for  50  cents,  or  we  will  send  either  collection,  postage  paid,  to 
any  person  getting  up  a  club  of  5  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 

Collection   T^o.   1. 

I  C  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  as  follows  i    1   packet 

I  U  each  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  Balsam,  Balloon  Vine,  Calendula  (Prince 
of  Orange)  Candy  Tuft,  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  Clarkea,  Convolvulas 
or  Morning  Glory,  (mixed  colors),  Nigella,  (love  in  a  mist).  Marigold, 
(choice  mixed).  Mignonette,  Climbing  Nastartium,  Sweet  Pea,  Striped 
J'etunia,  and  Finest  Mixed  Pansies. 

Collection  ^NTo.  3. 

PnntQino  I  9  J^^^^^^^^^s  Choicest  Flower  Seeds,  as  fol- 
uUlllullib  I  Cm  lows:  1  packet  each  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  Bal- 
sam or  Lady  Slipper,  Cypress  Vine,  Choice  German  Pansies,  Mammoth 
Verbena,  Mignonette,  Phlox,  Drummondi,  Finest  Bedding  Petunia,  Double 
Zinnia,  Double  Portulaca,  Moon  Flower,  and  Finest  Cockscomb. 

Collection  No.  3. 

PnntfSino   Q  I^^ckets  Vegetable  and  8  Packets  Flow- 

bUnidinb  0  er  Seeds.  1  packet  each  Early  Beet,  Early 
Summer  Cabbage,  Early  S{)ine  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  French  Breakfast 
Radish,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach  and  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato. 

FLOWER  SEED.— Choice  Mixed  Aster,  Candy  Tuft,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Pea,  Pansy,  Striped  Petuna,  Mammoth  Verbena,  and  Double  Zinnia. 

Collection   ISTo.  4. 

rnntolno   I  A  I^^^^^ts  Choice  Vegetable  Seed. — 1  packet 

UUlllClinb  1  ^  each  Early  Beet,  Cabbage,  Intermediate  Carrot,  Gol- 
den Heart  Celery,  Premium  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Long  Green  Cucumber, 
French  Breakfast  Radish,  Early  Hackensack  Mush  Melon,  Hollow  Crown 
Parsnip,  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach,  White 
Globe  Turnip,  and  Golden  Bush  Squash. 

Collection  ISTo.   5. 

Pnntainc    I  9  I^^^kets  Choice  Vegetable  Seed.— 1  packet 

uUniClinb  I  b  Gi^ch  J]lood  Beet,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, 
Half  Long  Carrot,  White  Plume  Celery,  Improved  White  Spine  Cucum- 
ber, Egg  Plant,  Boston  Market  Lettuce,  Surprise  Melon,  Yellow  Dan  vers 
Onion,  Large  Bell  Pepper,  Scarlet  Olive  Shaped  Radish,  and  Cardinal 
Tomato. 

Collection  "N^o-  6- 

PrnitQinc  I  9  I*^c^®t*  Vegetable  Seed. — 1  packet  each 
uUniuinS  I  fa  Black  VV^ax  and  Golden  Wax  Beans,  1  packet  each 
Early  and  Late  Beet,  1  packet  each  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  large 
late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  2  packets  Carrots,  1  early  and  1  late,  1  packet 
each  Yellow  Danvers  and  Silver  Skin  Onions,  1  packet  Summer  Squash, 
and  1  packet  Early  Tomato. 

fi^^When  ordering  collection,  order  by  number. '^a 

Address 

I^ax*m  and  "V^iiieyavcl^ 

iTEiTTsT  niyi:"crsic  iboosz  i 

On  the  first  day  of  May  we  shall  place  on  the  market  I'rofeswor  ClIA^llI^ES 

•b--.  i'iW<jJilli;ti'S5»  IViJAV  Ifooit  entitled 

Oup  Heart's  Delight ;  op,  Sweet  Melodies  of  the  Past  and  Ppesent/' 

l)«iiig  a  ooTiipiliititm  of  vooal  and  instninieiiial  music,  ndapU^d  to  piano  and  oritfan.  TIio  woik  will  contain 
tiie  i»i'!»l  and  most  jtopiilar  st'Iortions  of  (Ih<  miownod  aiitliors  of  Uiis  and  furcign  roniitrirs.     32  fttll- 

page  lithograph  portraits  of  famous  vocalists,  Instrumentalists  and  composers.    Nearly  450 

pages.  81z>  10X12  Inches.  IHiraltly  IxMMid  in  cldth,  stamped  with  appropriate  design.  Tliis  worlc  is 
especially  intended  for  musicians  who  desire  a  variety  of  cholce  pieces.  Contains  plenty  for  the  be- 
ginner, and  a  good  sni)ply  fi>r  the  exp«'rienced. 

Advance  cash  (trders  sent  this  month  will  he  taken  for  t$  I .  RO.  Advance  cash  orders  received  next 
month  will  be  taken  at  1jjJ*-2.<M>.  Hooks  ordered  at  al)ovc  rates  will  in-  mailed  direct  to  purchasers  on 
the  day  the  l)ook  is  issued,  May  first,  Il<tall  price  on  and  after  .May  lirst  will  Im:  $2.7'),  with  no  dis- 
counts, and  can  Im'  ohtained  <mly  through  us.     S«iid  your  order  now  and  save  $1.26.     Send  it  next 

month  iind  save  76  cents.  iiav(>  your  friends  order  with  you.  Ovcr  4,000  advauce  orders  al- 
ready received.  ACCENTS  WANTED  in  every  town  to  iH'gin  work  May  Ist.  Canvassing  out- 
fit sent  p«»stpaid  lor  .")(»  cents.  We  guarantee  satisfaction,  and  refer  you  to  Dun's  or  Bradstreet's  agencle 
for  our  responsibility.     S-nd  nn»ney  by  |M>st^ofiiee  order.     I 'ost age  stamps  acceptable. 

A<idress    II.  .1 .  Mm  It  li  «Xc  Oo.,  PubllsherM,  >294.'2:Ui  !South  Kiglith  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mentioa  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


OUK  DAIRY  PRODUCTS. 


PREPARATION    OF   A   CALF'S    RENNET 
FOR   CHEESE    MAKING. 


When  a  Healthy  Calf  Is  lietwoen  Thre« 
and  Five  DayN  Old  and  Han  ItH  Slt«>iu- 
ach  Full  i*f  Mi  lie  a  Rennet  Is  at  Ifti 
lU-st — Use  Only   the  Cleaneiit  Salt. 

A  reniit't  is  at  its  best  when  a  healthy 
calf  is  between  three  and  five  days  old 
and  has  its  stomach  full  of  milk.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  should  be  emp- 
tied, bnt  no  wasliinj^  of  the  inside  should 
be  allowed.  Salting  and  stretching  over 
a  bow  is  better  than  to  fill  full  of  salt. 
None  but  the  best  and  cleanest  salt 
should  ever  touch  it.  If  stretched  over 
a  stick  or  filled  with  salt,  hang  in  a  dry 
pure  air,  so  that  the  skins  do  not  touch 
one  another — as  they  will  mold  if  they 
do.  Many  believe  the  older  they  are,  if 
kept  dry  and  white,  the  stronger  they 
are,  but  we  don't  know  about  that,  but 
used  tht'iii  when  dried  to  a  crisped  con- 
dition. When  ready  to  abstract  the  ren- 
net element  from  them,  soak  them  in 
water  t'hat  has  been  lx)iled  and  cooled, 
with  salt  enough  in  it  to  keep  the  liquor 
from  tainting,  as  it  is  an  animal  sub- 
stance and  will  taint  nearly  as  quickly 
as  fresh  meat.  Lukewarm  water  will 
hasten  •  the  process,  but  in  no  case  use 
water  up  to  120,  for  that  temperature 
ruins  the  rennet  and  makes  the  coagu- 
lating element  inert  and  worthless. 

Let  the  skins  soak  a  week  or  more, 
then  handle  and  squeeze,  getting  a» 
strong  liiiuor  as  possible  from  them. 
Then  set  them  again,  in  more  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  get  li(iuor  of  less  strength,  al- 
wa^s  bearing  in  mind  to  avoid  weak 
dilutions  as  much  as  possible.  Then 
mix  the  first  and  second  tinctures,  so 
that  all  will  be  of  one  strength.  To 
purify  the  liquor  filter  it  through  layers 
of  straw,  clean  gravel  and  charcoal, 
after  having  strained  out  all  animal  tis- 
sues by  passiuL,  through  cloth. 

Be  sure  and  have  it  salt  enough  to 
keep  well;  then  put  in  jugs,  or  well  cov- 
ered jars,  and  set  in  cool  cellar  to  k^ep 
till  wanted.  It  is  well  to  make  eno  igh 
early  in  the  spring,  when  the  calf  crop 
is  plenteous,  to  last  the  season.  As  the 
whole  has  the  same  strength,  the  cheese 
maker  can  soon  lesiru  how  much  of  it  to 
use  -per  1,000  pounds  of  milk.— Hoard's 
Dairyman. 

Co-operatlvo  Creameries. 

The  Fairbank  Review,  published  in 
one  of  the  best  dairy  districts  in  Iowa, 
tersely  sets  forth  the  conditions  of  suc- 
cess in  the  management  of  creivmeries 
conducted  on  the  co-operative  plan  by 
farmers  themselves: 

There  seems  to  be  three  things  neces- 
sar}*to  the  successful  conduct  of  a  cream- 
ery, without  which  it  would  be  useless 
to  look  for  satisfactory  results  for  any 
length  of  time. 

First— Thei-e  should  be  a  business 
manager  whose  word  is  law  and  power 
absolute  in  everything  pertaining  to  tlie 
business  to  snpervi.se  the  operatives  and 
dictate  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  milk. 
His  ix^wers  may  cease  here  or  he  may  be 
intrusted  to  make  sales  and  to  koep  the 
l)Ooks  of  the  concern  if  (jualified.  Hav- 
ing a  business  manager  the  work  of 
each  day  should  be  balanced  up  at  night, 
and  if  there  are  any  leakages  they  should 
be  traced  to  their  source. 

Second — There  should  be  a  bn-ard  of 
directors  chosen  from  amorg  the 
stockholders  of  the  brightest  iiinded 
and  most  conspicuous  for  integrity, 
business  sagacity,  prudence  an«l  sober 
mindedness.  The  board  of  directors 
should  decide  for  the  company  upon  im- 
provements or  changes  in  business,  re- 
pairs and  all  matters  involving  expense; 


they  should  direct  the  business  manager, 
examine  his  work  and  supervise  the 
sales,  but  never  jjersonally  meddle  with 
the  management.  The  busine.ss  mana- 
ger should  be  selected  by  the  board  ol 
directors. 

Third— Some  kind  of  a  cream  or  but- 
ter test  must  be  applied  once  or  twice  a 
week  to  every  patron's  milk,  no  mattei 
at  what  cost  or  inconvenience.  It  must 
be  applied  and  its  results  abided  by  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  to  every  one  impar- 
tially. No  creamery  can  or  ought  to 
succeed  which  fails  to  accurately  test  its 
milk,  going  through  the  list  of  patrons 
at  least  once  a  week.  Of  course  there 
are  other  minor  details  profitable  to  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  the  al)ove 
rules,  if  reasonably  enforced,  may  be  de- 
pended on  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a 
prosperous  business. 


Notes. 

In  deciding  about  starting  a  creamery 
on  a  largo  scale,  consi<ier  first  carefully 
whether  you  want  a  cheese  factory  or 
butter  factory.  Fix  on  the  establish- 
ment best  adapted  to  the  kind  of  cows  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  creamery,  un- 
less you  expect  to  own  all  the  cows 
yourself.  This  is  often  done  incase  of 
private  creameries. 

Dairy  Commissioner  Tupper,  of  Iowa, 
has  the  sympathies  of  all  who  know 
what  he  has  been  and  done.  Last  year 
he  visited  some  seventy-five  Iowa  cheese 
and  butter  factories,  and  sampled  cheese 
wherever  he  went,  till  he  nearly  choked 
himself  on  it. 

"Tlead  this  item,  you  who  contemplate 
winter  dairying  another  year:  A  success- 
ful winter  dairyman  in  western  New 
York  buys  fresh  cows  in  the  fall,  milks 
them  all  winter,  feeds  them  plentifully, 
and  in  the  spring,  when  their  milk  be- 
gins to  fail,  he  sells  them  for  fat  beef  for 
more  than  he  paid  for  them. 

The  Maine  Agricultural  station  reports 
as  the  result  of  experiments  that  poor 
milk  gives  poor  cream,  and  that  milk 
from  cows  approaching  calving  time  has 
a  diminishe<l  butter  value. 

•Senator  Hampton  says  that  a  thor- 
oughbred stallion  is  the  gamest  cavalry 
borse  in  the  world. 

An   Ingenious  Contrivance. 

A  Wisconsin  farmer,  A.  K.  M.  Pomeroy 
by  name,  .sent  to  Tlie  Farm  Journal  not 
long  ago  the  drawing,  here  reproduced, 
of  a  reel  for  use  in  building  or  moving 
barb  or  plain  wire  fence.  It  takes  two 
to  operate  it— one  to  guide  and  one  to 


-•-slcl   WANT3IW- 

Purchasers  of  CHESTER  WHITE  SWIKE 

to  know  that  the  hitoh  string  oi  llu- 

oi^ovKit  faicm:  iiit:iiJ> 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  tlie  door.     <ioo<I 
Stook,  Low  Prices  and  Square  Uealiiii;  is  my  motto. 
C.  H.  GREGG,  Krumroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 

rNCOMBTNATllliSTRENGm 

We  will  send  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YARD ill  coiubinatioii  with  any 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  you  want, 
thus  giving:  you  two  for  the  price 
9t  one. 

Sen<l  your  orders  to  FARM  AND 
VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (estublislied   1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.     All  the  worthy  old  and  proiiiisinK  new 
fruits. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinetard. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE 


FOR   CORN 

and  Potatoes. 

Sfinl  lor  circulars   ami  samplcH, 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


FOR  »>est  INCi:«A'nms  and  BKOOIlKKS,  lor 
hatching  and  raising  chicks,  and  Eggs  lor 
hatching  of  4U  varieties  of  Land  and  Water  Fowls. 
Twelve  vears  experience      Addre.«^s 

GEO.  S.  SINGEU,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Tub  unlvcrwil  favor  ao- 

cordod  Tii.uNcnAST's  Pugkt 
Bound  Cabbuieo  Skei»s  leads 
me  to  offer  a  P.  8.  Growk 
Oiilun,  tfie  fnct  Yellow  Gluba 
inexistenre.  To  I  utroduce  it  and 
show  ita caiMibilities  1  will  pay 
$100  for  the  best  yUdd  obtain* 
(•(J  from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  will  mail  tor  ttO  cts.  Cuta> 
l<»eiie  free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plumei  Pa. 

Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


Mention 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDE. 


A  REEL  TO   USE  IN  BUIT.DINO  WIRE  FENCE. 

tnni  the  reel.  The  cut  is  so  plain  it  m^oth 
little  explraiiation.  The  uprights  are 
braced  by  ir<m  rods,  and  a  pe^  put 
through  one  of  the  standsu-ds  i)revenfc 
both  the  wheel  and  the  ret-l  from  revolv- 
ing. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  facetiously  remarks:  "ll 
yoii  do  not  want  it  yourself  you  can 
lend  it  to  the  neighbors.  Mine  goes  all 
around  the  neighborhood." 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles  accepted  on  their  merits, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid  Premiums  given  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.  lO  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  $1.00  an  inch. 

subscoi:bk  ]now. 

Address 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 

Any  Article  that  has  out- 
Hved  2  2  years  of  competition 
and  imitation,  and  sells  more 
and  more  each  year,  7?msi  have 
merit.  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap, 
first  made  in  1869,  \s  just  that 
a7'ticle.  Those  who  use  it  each 
week,  (and  their  name  is  le- 
gion,)save  clothes  and  strength, 
and  let  soap  do  the  work.  All 
that  we  can  say  as  to  its  merits, 
pales  into  nothingness,  before 
the  story  it  will  tell,  itself,  of 
its  own  perfect  purity  and  qual- 
ity, if  you  will  give  it  one  trial. 
Ask    your  grocer  for   it.     He 

has  it,  or  will  get  it.     Try  it 
next  Monday. 

NTJ  There  are  many  imitation 
.  1j,  Electric  Soaps  in  which  elec- 
tricity plays  no  part.  Dobbins'  is  the 
original  one,  all  Magnetics,  Electrics,  and 
Electro-Magics  arc  fraudulent  imitations. 
Ask  for  Dobbins'  Electric,  see  that  our 
name  is  on  every  wrapper,  and  if  any 
other  is  sent  you  by  your  grocer,  when 
vou  order  ours, — semi  it  back  to  him. 
I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadrlpbia,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinitaro. 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.         480  PAGES. 


It  sells  m  all  book  stores  for  Three  dollars !  50.00( 
copies  have  been  sold  In  the  last  six  months!  It  is 
printed  on  extra  heavy  paper  and  is  handsomely  JtoiinV 
in  <'lotli.  with  embossetl  covers  and  gllt-leltered  back. 

It  is  different  from  all  other  works  of  this 
kind  ever  publislied,  and  the  difference  is 
Rueh  that  It  makes  it  more  valuable  than  any 
or  all  of  them. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  points  In  which  It 
stands  alone  and  witliont  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  those  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the   matter  is  when  a  person 

All  similar  books  tell  what  to  do  If  you  know 
what  the  disease  Is.  This  book  tells  you  how  to 
detect  the  disease,  and  then  what  to  do  for  It. 

No  other  book  published  does  this. 

8KCOND.  When  a  person  is  really  attacked  by  a 
anirerous  disease,  it  enables  you  t«>  know  tlio 
a<t.  and  In  su.h  cases  its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
i)et<nt  physician  at  once."  But  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
such  as  can  l)e  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments In  a  family  are  of  this  kind,  if  only  you  c«mld 
recopnize  them)  it  gives  full  directions  for  treatment. 
The  point  is.  that  it  teaches  you  todislinguish  between 
a  danicerous  and  a  trifling  disease,  and  tells  vou 
when  it  i-*  m-c;  'ssiiry,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  call  a 

*'  No  oilier  book  published  does  this ! 

THIH1>.    l'>  li**  directions  for  treatment  it  Is  not 
oonflnt'd  to  the  practice  used  by  any  one  ••lass  of  i>by- 
plclanH;but  it  gives,  separately, and  for  eachdis 
ease,  tiie   methods    usecl  by    each   of   the    different 
•'.schools"  of  medicine;    and  In   all  cases  the  prescrip- 
tions are  made  i)y  the   most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  |>ractlc<\  4  Tids  makes   the  work  es- 
pe«'ially  suited  to  the  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 
whaf'school"  of  mediilne  they  prefer. 
No  other  book  publisheci  does  this ! 
nesidfs  this,   there  are    three  chapters  In  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  8pe<'lal  mention ,  namely,  those  on 
"Diseases  of  Woineu,"  1  iSeases  of  Infants"  and  "Cam 
of  the  Sick."  .    .      ^     . 

The  first  of  these  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  Is  chasto 
In  laiiKuaKc,  «!Ontaliis  no  diSRiistlnR  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  curious  attoni,  and 
taken  altoRetlier  is  the  most  pra<'tical,  sensible  and 
stralnht-forward  treatise  upon  this  deliijvt*'  subject 
that  has  ever  been  printed.  ..,...# 

This  cliapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  »>ook  to  every  nmthcr,  even  If  It  had  been  pur- 
chase.l  at  its  regular  price  ,,         „      „ 

The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten and  valuable.  ..      -., 

But  we  need  not  further  onlarRe  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enotitrh  to  suljstanliate  our  claims 
tliatit  Is  different  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  special  arranRcmei-ti 
with  th<' publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  UUs  lMV>lk 
by  mall  or  express  prepaid  for  only  ^LSS. 


"With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
subscription  to  this  1:  aper.l 
Address, 

FARM  A2TD  VIITEYAXID, 


•* 
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ORCHAUD  AND  GARDEN. 


TOPICS    OF    IMPORTANCE    TO    FRUIT 
GROWERS    AND    GARDENERS. 


Shears  for  Fi-iiiiing  Itush  Fruits,  Such  as 
Raspberries,  ISlackberries,  Currants  and 
Gooseberries,  That  Cut  When  the  Han- 
dles Are  Open  and   When  .Sliut. 

The  accompanying  picture,  a  reprint 
from  Popular  Gardening,  represents  a 
pair  of  pruning  shears,  both  open  and 
shut,  which  a  Michigan  horticulturist 
has  used  for  two  years  with  entire  satis- 
faction. This  is  what  he  says  about 
them: 


PRUNING  SHEARS  OPEN  AND  SHUT. 

I  am  sure  1  can  do  more  work  with 
them  than  with  anything  1  ever  tried. 
They  come  very  handy  for  pruning  all 
kinds  of  bush  iruits,  such  as  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries. 
These  shears  cut  both  ways — that  is, 
when  the  handles  are  oi)en  and  when 
shut.  The  only  drawback  to  their  use, 
perhaps,  is  the  price.  The  loast  I  can 
have  them  made  for  is  $2.50 


A   Commercial  Orchard. 

Mr.  John  Y.  Stone,  a  well  Itnown  ap- 
ple grower  of  the  west,  in  a  paper  read 
before  a  meeting  of  Iowa  horticulturists, 
advised,  where  big  money  returns  are 
the  chief  object,  the  following  jjlan  for 
planting  an  apple  orchard: 

The  orchardist  should  plant  the  long 
lived  varieties  33  or  34  feet  by  26  feet 
ai)art.  He  should  then  double  this  by 
planting  the  short  lived,  early  bearing, 
heav3'  producing  varieties  midway  be- 
tween the  trees  in  the  rows  in  which  the 
trees  stand  most  widely  apart.  He 
should  then  plant  of  the  last  mentioned 
Tarieties  one  tree  in  the  center  of  each 
-^  quare. 

There  will  then  be  about  200  trees  to 
or.ch  acre.  The  planter  will  do  all  of 
this  at  the  same  time,  being  careful  that 
in  min-ling  his  varieties  he  preserves 
the  iKwition  of  the  long  lived  trees  for 
the  orchard  of  after  years,  when  three- 
fourths  of  the  trees  will  have  died  or 
been  cut  down.  He  should  so  inter- 
ndn^o  his  varieties  as  to  have  at  least 
two  of  the  short  lived^and  at  least  two 
of  the  long  lived  ones  together  for  the 
pnrpinu  of  more  thorough  pollenization. 
For  the  first  six  years  he  should  thor- 
oughly cultivate  the  soil.  In  ton  years, 
when  branches  begin  to  interfere  from 
thia  close  planting,  cutting  back  the  side 
branches  of  the  shorter  lived  trees  will 
bc^n,  until  finally  the  necessity  arises 
for  entirely  removing  these  to  make 
apaoo  for  the  permanent  orchard.  When 
tlio  last  of  the  removing  process  has 
boem  completed  the  trees  will  stand  26 
by  33  or  34  feet  apart— a  very  good  dis- 
tiiuoe  for  an  old  orchard.  Indeed,  the 
time  to  st:irt  jin  orchard  of  fifty  trees  to 
tho  acre  is  when  the  trees  are  twenty 
years  old,  afflrms  Mr.  Stone. 


That  the  great  number  of  trees  may 
not  impoverish  the  soil  before  the  sur- 
plus trees  have  served  their  purpose  and 
been  cut  out,  the  fertility  must  be  kept 
up  with  groen  rye  or  buckwheat,  or  even 
green  cmii,  [ilowed  under  at  the  proper 
time  each  yeiu*.  But  a  better  plan  yet 
ia  the  nse  of  the  red  clover.  In  reply  to 
objection  J  niised  to  this  plan  of  close 
planting  Air.  Stone  contended  that  there 
is  more  profit  in  planting  200  trees  to  the 
acre  and  cutting  ttienJ*Jown  and  replant- 
h',:j,  than  in  planting  fifty  trees  to  the 
aero  for  a  thirt>'  year  period.  He  said: 
"A  yoong  imin  twenty-five  years  old  may 
afford  to  plant  his  trees  100  feet  apart, 
but  the  middle  aged  man  will  plant 
cionaly  and  get  more  in  a  shorter  time." 


FEEDING    SMUTTY    CORN, 


Items  In  Sweet   Potato  Culture. 

The  soil  for  sweet  potatoes  ought  to  be 
mellow  and  well  prepared;  a  sandy  loam 
is  the  best.  Horse  manure  is  the  pre- 
t«iT(Ml  sort:  this  to  be  supplemented  with 
muriate  of  potash  or  kainit,  as  sweet  po- 
tatoes require  plenty  of  potash.  When 
the  temperature  in  a  sunny  sheltered 
spot  reaches  80  degs.,  and  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  for  its  remaining  near  to  that 
point  for  forty-eight  hours,  Farm  Jour- 
nal says  it  is  safe  to  plant.  The  plants 
will  begin  to  throw  out  roots  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  after  this  time  will 
stand  a  cold  storm  better  than  if  such  a 
storm  strikes  them  immediately  after 
being  set. 

A  long,  strong,  well  rooted  plant  is 
very  desirable,  and  this  should  be  set 
deeply  enough  to  touch  the  compost. 
Some  of  the  best  growers  water  the 
plants  immediately  after  setting,  even  if 
rain  has  recently  fallen.  If  the  weather 
be  dry  they  should  be  watered  two  or 
Uiree  times  during  the  first  week.  Culti- 
vation should  begin  in  ten  days  after 
setting  by  running  the  cultivator  be- 
tween the  ridges  and  breaking  the  crust 
around  the  plant  with  the  hoe.  The  hoe 
alone  may  be  used  at  this  time,  and  the 
first  cultivation  with  the  horse  be  done 
across  the  ridges,  tearing  them  down 
and  forming  the  hills. 


When  to  Ituy  Bees. 

Professor  Cook  says  on  this  subject  ir 
his  book  on  bee  keeping:  It  is  safett 
purchase  any  time  in  the  summer.  Ir 
April  or  May  (of  course  you  will  pur- 
chase very  strong  stocks),  if  in  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York  or  Chicago— it  will  bt 
earlier  further  south — you  will  be  abh 
to  pay  more,  as  you  will  secure  the  in- 
crease of  both  honey  and  bees.  If  yor 
desire  to  purchase  in  autumn  that  yor 
may  gain  the  experience  of  wintering, 
either  demand  that  the  one  of  whom 
you  purchsise  insure  the  safe  iniiting  ol 
the  bees,  t)r  else  that  he  reduce  the  sell- 
ing price  at  least  one-third  from  his 
rates  the  next  April.  Otherwise  tlu 
novice  ha<l  better  purchase  in  the  spring. 
If  you  are  to  transfer  at  once,  it  is  de- 
sirable tliat  you  buy  in  the  spring,  its  i1 
is  vexatious,  especially  for  the  beginners 
to  transfer  when  the  hives  are  crowdec 
with  brood  and  honey. 


What  It  lias  Done  to  Taluablo  Live  Hluok 
in  Tennessee. 

Near  New  Middleton  considerable  com 
was  gathered  that  had  rotted  on  the 
stalk;  some  of  the  com  had  considerable 
smut.  This  com  has  been  fed  to  horses, 
cattle  and  hogs.  W.  B.  Denny  ro:  :ntly 
lost  a  horse;  James  Enoch  also  lost  a 
horse;  Lewis  Allen  had  a  horse  to 
die,  and  the  Widow  Pruitt  lost  one  also. 
Several  other  horses  died  quite  recently 
in  that  neighborhood.  Post  mortem 
examinations  were  made  in  four  cases, 
the  result  showing  death  to  be  caused  by 
rotted  and  smutty  corn. 

Mr.  Gibbs,  living  about  a  mile  on  the 
south  side  of  the  river,  has  a  fine  colt 
sick,  the  result  of  feeding  smutty  corn, 
so  supposed.  James  Davis  has  a  fine 
mare  that  he  expects  to  lose  any  minute; 
she  has  been  fed  on  rotted  and  smutty 
corn. 

These  cases  were  investigated  by  our 
informant,  and  nearly  every  animal  had 
been  kept  up  and  fed  on  corn,  the  own- 
ers not  having  in  most  instances  any 
bluegrass  pasturage,  which  acts  as  a 
purge.  The  lungs  of  each  animal  dis- 
sected were  completely  stopi)ed  up. 

J.  H.  Walker,  a  veterinary  surgeon  of 
Alexandria,  sold  recently  a  fine  mare  for 
$200,  the  animal  to  be  delivered  the  next 
day.  The  morning  following  the  mare 
was  given  two  ears  of  rotted  com  by  a 
colored  man  who  had  her  in  charge.  She 
died  in  about  two  hours  afterward  with 
spasmodic  colic.  Mr.  Walker  is  satisfied 
the  corn  killed  her. 

Alexander  Thompson,  living  on  Buf- 
falo creek,  lost  a  horse  last  Saturday 
morning.  Mr.  Hailey,  our  informant  of 
the  above,  states  that  considerable  smut- 
ty and  rotted  com  was  gathered  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  that  b.is  own  mules, 
which  had  been  fed  a  little  of  the  com, 
are  afflicted  with  bad  coughs,  resembling 
distemper. — Smith  County  (Tenn.)  Rec- 
ord. 
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Piso's  Remedy  for  Catarrh  is  the 
Best,  Easiest  to  Use,  and  Cheapest. 


Aipricultural  Notes. 

Foi<lhook  early  watermelon  is  claimed 
to  be  the  earliest  melon  of  its  size  and  oi 
the  finest  quality. 

Nitrogen  is  the  most  costly  ingredient 
of  manures.  One  thousand  pounds  oi 
stabhj  manure  rarely  contain  more  than 
five  pounds  of  nitrogen,  says  Rural  New 
Yorker. 

The  merino  will  no  doubt  always  be 
the  most  successful  sheep  to  grow  on  oui 
high  prairies  and  dry  i)lateaus.  The  En- 
glish mutton  breeds  thrive  better  in  the 
low  altitudes  and  damp  climates. 

The  new  Giant  white  cucumber  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  distinct  variety.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  growing  to  an  immense  size. 


Killing:  Hogs. 

It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  describe 
the  process  known  as  sticking  a  hog,  but 
with  the  assistance  of  a  cut  Prairie 
Farmer  manages  to  make  it  understood. 

To  begin  right  get  the  hog  securely  in 
a  pen  that  will  just  hold  him.  Stun  him 
by  a  blow  sharply  given  in  the  forehead, 
with  a  pole  ax  or  similar  weapon,  half 
way  b(jtween  the  eyes  and  top  of  the 
head,  or  shoot  him  in  the  forehead  with 
a  revolver.  Then  before  the  animal  be- 
gins to  struggle  turn  him  square  on  his 
back,  place  a  foot  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  facing  the  animal,  hold  the  head 


CATARRH 


■     Sold  by  druggists  or  sent  by  mail.    H 
50c.    E.  T.  Hazeltine,  Warren,  Pa.     ■ 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vinbtaud. 

wedster's  practical 

Dictionary. 

PRICE,  m"'cSV'V° 

Everybody  knows  that  Web  . 
sttTs  Dictionary  Is  the  stand- 
ard, and  in  offerinR  this  to  our 
readers  it  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  speak  of  its  merits,  which 
are  already  so  well  known. 
The  purpose  of  this  edition  is 
to  supply  in  a  compact  form 
the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tion, meaning  and  etymology 
of  all  English  words  which 
are  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  the  general  reader  or  stu- 
dent.   This  edition  contains 

^634  PACES  ^ 

1,400  Illustrations, 

600,o¥wORDS. 

It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  ornamented  covers. 
The  paper  is  the  best  quality 
and  the  type  is  clear. 

Sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  X^Ox  ^d.,  or  given  as  a 

Premium  for  Six  Subscilbers  to  this  Psper  at  25  cents 
each.    Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 


m  CHAMPION  ROAD  WAGON  S30 

k.  Ucht  DeUvery,    Market  or  liuMtneHs   \I'uk<m 

2S«>atiMl  Family  Wn|coii,$."<° 
Ileot  Ktiiid  ('art  Mailr,  1  '• 
A  (iuod  Strong  Kund  (art,  10 
.Top  Kuf^Ky  with  ShaflR,  5.'> 
4<MH»  lb.  Wagon  Scale,  40 
U(M»  ih.  Platform  Scale,  l.'> 
A  Nrnt  Knggj  Hameia,  7 
4  Ib.KamllTcrSUreScalr,  1 

lOOOUaefal)  ArtloleR  at  Ilnir  Price,  invlixle  8<«]m.  Skto.  Sewitit' 

y^"*^-"^,  BuincivN,  Wa|F»ii8,  liarneog,  Klaukamithalxiota.  liat  Kr<>p. 

4ddNM  CmvAGO  SCALF  CO.,  CHlOAfMI*  IIJLH. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyakd. 

Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

SOMETHING 

FOR  THE  LADIES  ! 


STICKING  A   HOa. 

down  to  the  ground  by  phicing  the  left 
hand  on  the  snout.  Now  place  the  point 
of  the  knife — a  seven-inch  blade  is  long 
enough  for  any  hog — on  the  animal's 
throat,  at  the  same  time  looking  over 
the  carcass,  and  push  the  knife  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  of  the  root 
of  the  tail,  as  shown.  Withdraw  the 
knife  (piickly,  and  a  gushing  stream  will 
follow  it  out. 

The  idea  is  to  cut  the  aorta,  tho  great 
artery  rising  from  the  left  ventricle  of 
the  heart.  If  you  do  not  stick  just  right 
the  first  one  you  will  see  why  when  the 
hog  is  opened.  A  little  observation, 
however,  will  soon  enable  you  to  become 
expert. 


This  Is  the  Onlj 

PERFECT  DEVICE 

FOB 

CURLING  and  FRIZZING 

THE  HAIR, 

and  retails  every-where 
for  00  cts.  each. 

It  l«  the  only  Hair  Curler 
nia<Ie  which  avoids  liriii>;iiiK'  , 
llie  heatoil  Iron  Into  direct  fi)n- 
tact  wilh  the  hair.  Alway.s 
bright  and  clejui.  No  scorrhiiiK 
or  «oiliiiK  of  hair  or  liatidx. 
II  i  kIk*  Ht  r»'connnendati«>ns 
from  thoiLsands  of  la<lled  now 
UHlng  it. 

1  his  Perlect  CURLER  sent  to  any  ndcJress 
for  Only  ^l»l  C,-»*iitH,  Postage  Paid,  or 
given  lor  S  Siil»8rrlbor»»  at  *i."»  events  cacJi. 
Address 

FARM  AND  YIHEYARD, 
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THE"FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


ANIMAL  INTERESTS. 


IViHOLESALE    SACRIFICE     OF     RANGE 
CATTLE     IN     THE     WEST. 


Some  Laiig:u:tg:e  Which  Is  Plain  on  This 
Subject — Not  Enough  Cows  in  the  United 
States  to  Produce  a  Steer  Crop  Thatis 
Sufllcietit  for  the  Demand. 

Any  person  who  has  had  access  to  the 
market  reports  contained  in  any  of  the 
paj^ers  pulilislied  tlirou^hout  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  four  years  knows 
that  the  marketing  of  cattle  has  been 
somethini^  wonderful.  They  know  also 
that  cows  and  calves  have  been  forced 
on  the  market,  and  if  the  result  has  not 
been  a  reduction  something  is  wrong. 
Any  i)erson  who  has  been  connected 
with  the  range  business  knows  that  the 
object  was  a  reduction  or  sacrifice  of 
cattle,  as  it  was  no  longer  a  profitable 
thing  to  run  range  cattle  at  the  ruling 
price,  which  has  dropped  lower  and 
lower  because  of  an  overcrowded  market. 

Now  if  this  wholesale  sacrifice  which 
has  been  going  on  since  *8G  has  not  re- 
julted  in  a  reduction  it  is  one  of  the 
seven  wonders.  Cattle  holdings  are 
not  increasing  in  this  country;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  falling  off  for 
years,  and  at  this  moment  there  is  such 
decrease  in  numbers  as  compared  wit'i 
former  years  that  a  general  knowledge 
of  the  facts  as  they  exist  would  stimulate 
values,  for  tlie  reason  that  once  it  be- 
came generally  known  just  how  many 
cattle  there  are  in  the  country,  the  ship- 
ment of  she  cattle,  yearlings,  calves  and 
unripe  stuff  would  cease  and  a  shortage 
would  at  (mce  be  seen. 

We  have  said  before  that  the  trouble 
with  market  prices  of  cattle  is  overmar- 
keting.  and  it  is  going  to  be  apparent 
very  shortly  that  there  are  not  cows 
enough  in  the  United  States  to  produce 
a  steer  crop  sufficient  to  sui)ply  the 
hcmio  demand  for  beef  if  we  sliould  keep 
the  she  stock  and  yearlings  off  the  mar- 
ket for  three  years.  Cows  are  worth 
double  the  amount  they  will  bring  on 
the  beef  markets  for  use  at  home  if  own- 
ers could  only  be  convinced  and  hold 
them  off  the  market  till  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  product  of  the  country  be- 
comes apparent,  for  the  farm  cattle  have 
been  as  .'-ysteraatically  sacrificed  as  the 
range  cattlv\  and  the  whole  matter  is  go- 
ing to  be  forced  upon  the  c(ju;itry  with 
all  the  horrors  of  a  robbery  of  b-ef  from 
the  dinner  tables  of  the  working  classes. 

Take  a  "hunch"  and  hang  on  to  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  »  beef  anim:il  till 
the  shortage  appears:  it  won't  be  long 
and  is  inevitable. 

This  is  the  wrong  season  of  the  year 
for  silver  lining  editorials,  so  this  cannot 
be  classed  as  such. — Montana  Stock 
Growers'  Journal. 


Hrood   Sows. 

The  greater  thriftiness  of  pigs  from  a 
sow  that  has  borne  one,  two  or  three 
previous  litters  is  partly  due  doubtless 
to  the  greater  amount  of  milk  she  gives. 
Tliere  is  probably  as  much  i)roportional 
difference  here  as  between  a  mature  cow 
and  a  heifer  witli  her  first  calf.  Besides, 
in  the  young  sow  the  milk  is  not  so  rich, 
as  part  of  what  should  go  to  make  it  is 
kept  for  growth  of  the  mother.  It  h 
possible  to  keep  sows  too  long,  but  this 
is  more  frecpiently  from  their  learning 
bsMl  habits,  becoming  unruly  or  eating 
their  young,  than  from  failure  to  give 
full  messes  of  milk,  or  to  produce  good 
litters  of  thrifty  young,  and  sometimes 
even  farrow  more  than  they  have  teats, 
in  which  case  it  is  econom  y  to  kill  the 
weaklinji^s  in  excess. — Nor' west  Fanner. 


Ayrsliires. 

The  division  of  milk  cows  of  the  best 
known  breeds  seems  to  be  as  follows: 
Jerseys  for  butter,  Hulsteins  for  cheese 
and  Ayrshires  for  both  milk  and  cheese. 
The  Ayrshire  is  probably  the  best  cow 
for  the  dairyman  who  sui)i>lies  milk  to 
city  customers.  She  gives  a  great  quan- 
tity of  milk,  and  is  not  such  an  immense 
feeder  as  the  Ilolsteiu. 


AYRSHIRE. 

The  cow  in  the  picture  gave  8,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  10^^  months.  One  ac- 
customed to  cows  would  know  at  a 
glance  at  her  immense  udder  that  she 
would  be  a  famous  milker.  A  large,  well 
formed  udder  and  fine  hair  are  the  two 
surest  signs  of  a  good  milker.  Ayrshire 
butter,  however,  is  rather  pale,  and  needs 
to  be  colored. 

The  Ayrshire  thrives  and  is  very  popu- 
lar as  a  dairy  cow  in  a  hilly,  moderately 
cold  clinuirtii,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  she  would  not  do  well  else- 
where. She  is  the  "old  reliable"  in  New 
England  and  the  middle  states.  Ayr- 
shires are  easily  kept,  are  hardy  and  ex- 
cellent breeders,  producing  calves  till 
they  are  20  years  old. 

Cattle  of  this  breed  are  of  a  rich  dark 
red  color,  verging  often  upon  brown 
and  spotted  with  white.  Like  all  milk 
breeds  the  cows  have  small,  narrow 
faces  and  muzzles,  with  thin  tails  and 
delicate  legs.  The  neck  tapers  finely, 
the  hair  is  soft  and  thick,  and  the  back 
is  remarkably  straight.  In  a  good  milk- 
er the  udder  alwa\'s  shows  particularly 
large  behind,  and  the  teats  are  set  well 
apart.  Ayrshire  cows  are  very  gentle 
and  docile  in  disposition. 


THE  BEST. 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK  I 


IMPORTED 

WHITE  MINORCAS 

BRED  BY 

JESSE  ROBERTS,  ERIE,  PA. 


autl     Hardiest 
for    Winter 


We  are  Headquarters  here  for  these  Fowls. 


Tlie     IIuiidMomest 
Fowl  of  tlte  i\ge. 

Tlie    C^reatest    of    all 
linylng. 

Tlie  only  iinportod  White  Minorcas  in  lliis 
section.  Eggs  in  season,  Birds  ut  all  times. 
Write  for  prices,  which  will  be  found  reason- 
able, considering  the  quality  of  stock.  En- 
close stamp  to  insure  a  reply. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


WANTED ! 

By  the  Lake  Shore  Nurseries,  op  Erie,  Pa., 

Ken  to  Solicit  Ordera  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Work  permanent  and  remunerative.  Great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  Fine 
Oiitflt8  FurniHlied  FKEE.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L  W.  CARR,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


^B^^tuxMa^G-,  St.  Louis,Mo 


SEND  6c  in  stamps  to  OHIO  POULTRY 
JOURNAIi,  l>ayton,  O.,  for  sample  copy. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyabd. 


PEACHES. 


LARGE  Stock  of  handsome  trees,  June  budded 
and  one  year  frouj  bud.  All  sizes.  Full  line 
of  best  old  and  new  varieties.  Also  J^lliniH, 
A.i>rl«<>ts,  Jiito. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  three  most  popular  sorts. 

A.  Piillen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE 


Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


Salt  Lake  Stock  Yards. 

The  stock  yards  scheme  of  Salt  Lake 
City  bids  fair  to  be  consummated,  and  is 
being  pushed  with  commendable  enter- 
prise. There  are  over  120  incori>orators, 
including  many  Omaha,  Kansas  City  and 
Chicago  capitalists,  as  well  as  Salt  Lake 
business  men.  The  plans  for  the  new 
yards  have  been  prepared  by  Super- 
intendent Childs,  of  the  Kansas  City 
Union  stock  yards,  and  cover  about 
twenty-five  acres,  including  buildings, 
stable,  yards  and  sheds  for  the  handling 
of  cattle,  sheep,  hogs  and  horses.  The 
exchange  building,  which  includes  the 
office  of  the  stock  yards  company,  offices 
for  the  various  commission  firms,  proba- 
bly a  bank,  etc.,  has  a  frontage  of  about 
130  feet,  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  has 
a  depth  of  50  feet.  The  present  plan 
also  contemplates  a  hotel  and  restaurant 
separate  from  the  exchange  building. 
No  reason  exists  why  a  large  and  profit- 
able cattle  trade  should  not  be  built  up 
at  Salt  Lake,  where  the  business  of 
Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada  and  Utah  can 
bcf  concentrated.— Field  and  Farm. 

The  Woolly  Went. 

The  Big  Timber  Pioneer  takes  pride 
in  recounting  the  following  facts  to  the 
credit  of  its  town  and  county  in  general: 
One  million  six  liundred  thousand  ixmnds 
of  wool  shipped  from  Big  Timber  the 
past  season,  valued  at  18  cents  per  i)()und; 
23,000  mutton  sheep  shipped,  valued  at 
|3.10  per  head:  10,000  stock  slieepsold  to 
Dakota  parties  at  an  average  of  $2.50 
per  head;  nine  cars  of  cattle  shipped  at  a 
value  of  $JJ5  i)er  head. — Montana  Live 
Stock  Journal. 


TRY  DREER'8 

GARDEN  SEEDS. 

Plants,  Bulbs  and  Re- 
quisites. Tliey  are  the  best 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Calen- 
dar   for    18;U   mailed  free. 

AiMif'ss 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

714  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBERS, 

With  great  preiniuin  offers,  on  receipa  of  10 
CENTS,  and  addresses  of  10  MARIIIKD  I-.A- 
DIKS.  Only  .">(»  eeiits  a  year.  IJcst  monthly  in  the 
world,  for  the  |)ri(('.     .Address 

\i'0]»lAN»S  VVOItK,  Atiirns,  Cieorgla. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

ANSY  ^MLLS ! 

S«fe^![7^urerBem^r7o^''5?OMAN'88AFS 
GUARD.'*     WUeox  Hpeclllo  Oo.»    rhlla.,  Pt». 

Mention  Farm  akd  Vineyard. 


SMALL  FRUIT  GROWERS ! 

Whether  for  market  or  family  use 
should  all  take  the 

WESTERN GAROEN I  POULTRY JOUeNAL 

The  brightest  and  most  practical 
paper  in  the  west  devoted  to 

GardeiihiKy 

Floriculture, 

Small  Fruit, 

And  Poultry. 

A  le-page  illustrated  monthly.  Price. 
50  cents  per  year  ;  or,  a  three  months' 
trial  subscription  for  only  10  cents,  if 
you  mention  this  paper,  i^iamps  taken. 

Address, 

WESTERN  GARDEN, 

Drs  MoinR,  lo-wa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


Artistlo  Metalworkers 

;;niiii>.  Iron  aii.l  Wire  I'ttui-work. 
ll»iling».  CrestiaRi^,  Nettinirs,  eto. 
Eycrlaatinj;  Cemetery  FENCES. 
SJiipjieileterTwhore.  AeeD'swan' 
W  riia  fur  CkUlogue  «ad  KnUmata. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


GOITRE,  OR  THICK  NECK. 

I  ha*e  a  Positive,  gppe<)y,  Clpanly  lUrat* 
leas  nnd  almniit  InexpensiirfiCupe.  Come  or 
Write  to  mo  »t  28  Arlinirton  4'ourt, 

Ci.iiVKLAND.  Ohio. 

It  Is  no  Iodine  Smear.  Cure  mnrte  Ver- 
manent.  ,  __ 

J}r.  J.  CA8KM& 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


MONEY 


IN 


FRUIT 

POULTRY 

AND 

STOCK 


BOOKS  WORTH  THEIR  WEIGHT  IH  GOLD  I 

BY  MAIL  POSTAGE  PAID  ATTIIB  rOLLOWINO  I'lllCKS* 

Lmlies  (iiildcto  Faiiry  nork,Illuiitratp<l,  $  .25 
liuw  to  I'roplKale  and  (iruw  Fruit,  lll'd,  .2& 
Anii'riran  Live  Htorh  Itlnnua!,  lllu!>trat«-d,  .86 
UuIdK  to  I'rolllablp  I>oullry  lUlsinp,  lii'd,  .2S 
Employ  niPiilS<'i'k('r!*(iuidc',N  I' w()iii'nings,&c..25 
>V(>s(<>rn  ^Vorid  (iuiilo  and  liand-Iiooky  .W 

IHrkcns'Complpto  Works,  12  Vols.,  .  1.00 
Wavcrlr  Novcls.by  Waller  Srott, 20  Vols.,  1.60 
The  WrNtprn  World,Illustratc'd,Onp  Year,  .2& 
Sample  Copy  and  100  I'age  Catalogue,  .  .10 
Chance  to  Save  Money  on  a  'I'housand  Articles, 
many  of  which  we  semi  Tree  for  a  fewSiibseriliers, 
Address  TUK  HESTEUM  >VUEIJ),  CUeago,  lil* 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


(MENTION  this  PAPER.) 

~  FISCHER'S 

STEEL,  FAMILY  «t  HOTEL  SIZE 

DANCEC 

■  ^^    Cheaper  and  Better  ^^^ 

■  ™    than  old  Ktvle  Stove".    ^^^ 

A^iress  THlWM.  9.  FISCHER 
^(COOKING  A  HEATING  APPARATUS) 
MANUFACTURINQ  CO.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


^  A  pamphlet  of  Information  and  ab- 
\^8tr»ct«>f  the  laws,  showing  llow  iuj 
'  ^Obtain  Patents,  Cavents,  Trade^ ' 
.Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  Jree.j 
AddTM  MUNN  A  CO.. 
.361  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Apr  IITP  WaiittMl  to  canvass  for  tlic  sale  of  our 
ULll  I  O  IIOMK  (JIMMVN  nursery  stork.  Our 
iiurscrv  is  one  <»f  tln'  largest,  olilcst  cstaldishctl 
ami  ln"^t  Iviiown  in  tlic  fonntry.  Wt!  have  all 
tlio  IK'W  and  vahialilc  varieties  of  fruit  and  orna- 
nu-ntal  slock.  SI>K<'IAI.  ami  the  luosi  lil.«-ral  trrniH 
t(»  n'liabh-  men.  Unci|n:illfd  facililics.  For  ft'rnis, 
addnss,  W.  &  T.  SMITH, 

<;KIIWKVA  NUUSKHV,  <iKNKVA,  N.  Y 

KMtulillMlifd    IN  10. 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

Wliat  paper  or  iiiaffaziii«do  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FARM  AND  VINK- 
YAUI>  and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year;  thus  pivingr  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINI^YARO  PUB,  CO. 
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Grapes  for  Daisins. 


•f 


Tlie  California  raisin  industry  is  one 
of  our  most  profitable,  promising,  and 
rapidly    extending    specialties.      Not 
only  so,  but  the  raisin  is  winning  wide 
reputation    for   our   State  in   distant 
parts,  and  our  raisin  districts,  especially 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  are  enjoy- 
ing a  good  share  of  the  influx  of  pop- 
ulation.    A  single  branch  of  produc- 
tion which  made  an  outturn  last  year 
of  one  and  a  quarter  million  20-pound 
boxes,  or  in  round  numbers  25,000,000 
pounds  of  dried  fruit,  and  which  bids 
fair  to  increase  this  amount  this  year 
possibly  33  per  cent.,  is  naturally  at- 
tracting much  attention.    This  inter 
est  is  also  stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the 
fact  that  in  spite  of  this  production 
and  the  foreign  product  as  well,  there 
is  this  year  a  great  shortage  in  the 
world's  supply  of  raisins.    The  outlook 
is  that  those  who  have  been  planting 
raisins  so  resolutely  and   confidently 
during    the    last  few  years  will    find 
themselves  luxuriating  in  generous  re- 
turns this  year  if  no  unfavorable  influ- 
ence prevents  the  realization  of  pres- 
ent crop  promise. 

In  winter  are  seen  the  vines  in  their 
regular  rows  correctly  aligned  from  any 
point  of  view.  The  foliage  has  fallen, 
the  canes  have  been  pruned  back  to  a 
few  buds,  and  nothing  appears  to  the 
casual  observer  but  gnarly  stumps  with 
crests  of  pronged  spurs,  the  old  bark 
black,  ragged  and  uninviting,  the 
ground  covered  with  rubbish  of  dead 
leaves  and  brush  and  clods.  Such  is 
the  aspect  of  a  vineyard  until  the  win- 
ter rains  start  the  growth  of  verdure 
along  the  rows,  then  follow  the  plow- 
ing and  harrowing,  or  cultivating,  and 
the  sorry  vine  stumps  are  surrounded 
by  an  even  surface  of  well  pulverized 
soil;  soon  the  vine  feels  the  warmth  of 
the  spring  sunshine,  the  foliage  starts, 
the  gnarled,  spurred  head  of  the  vine 
is  hidden  beneath  a  tuft  of  crisp,  deli- 
cate leaves;  then,  if  frosts  forbear,  out 
shoot  the  canes  with  twining  tendrils, 
the  vine  stump  is  lost  to  sight,  the  field 
becomes  an  expanse  of  beautiful  green 
mounds.  Back  and  forth  go  the  culti- 
vators, each  time  the  pathway  of  brown 
soil  becoming  narrower,  until  at  last 
vine  line  tendrils  with  vine,  and  the 
field  is  a  sea  of  green;  vine  stump,  j 


brown  soil,  everything  is  concealed 
beneath  the  dense  mantle  of  verdure. 
Such  is  the  California  vineyard  at  mid- 
summer. In  young  vineyards  there 
will  be  protruding  stakes  and  bare 
patches  of  soil,  but  in  the  old  vine- 
yards there  is  neither  sign  of  stake  nor 
trellis.  The  vine  pruned  to  support  its 
own  weight,  except  such  as  it  can  dis- 


As  the  summer  shades  into  autumn, 
the  scenes  in  the  vineyards  change. 
The  heavy  clusters  of  svh  ite  grapes  are 
gathered,  spread  upon  wooden  trays, 
and  exposed  to  the  clear  sunshine  and 
warm  dry  night  air  of  the  interior 
valleys  of  California.  As  the  available 
space  between  the  vines  does  not  al- 
ways accommodate  the  fruit,  all  sur- 


The  Best  Varieties  of  Grapes  for 
Western  States. 


tribute  over  the  surrounding.soil,  needs 
no  support.  There  is  nothing  hand- 
somer in  the  midsummer  landscape 
than  the  green  of  the  vineyard  con- 
trasting with  the  browns  and  yellows 
of  the  grain  rtelds  or  the  unimproved 
hillsides.  Orchards  are  green  as  well, 
but  the  vine  has  a  density  of  foliage 
and  uniform  verdure  which  can  be  se- 
lected as  far  as  the  eye  can  iK?rceive. 


rounding  spaces  are  employed.  The 
'  avenues  around  the  vines  are  spread 
'  with  trays,  and  the  banks  of  the  irri- 
'  gation   ditch   are  also  covered.— A/m. 

and  Sci.  Press. 


I     Judge  Miller  says  that  next  to  the 
growing  of  grain,  fruit  is  the  most  iin 
portant.     Not  one  half  of   the  people 
in  the  country  have  half   enough   of 
fruit. 


The  most    valuable   grapes   for  the 
West,  according  to  Hon.  Silas  Wilson, 
are  seedlings  of  Concord,  and   named 
in  the  order  of  their  value,   these  are 
Worden,  Moore's  Early,   Lady,   Pock- 
lington,  Cottage,  Martha,  Hayes, Wood- 
ruff's   Rud,    Moore's    Diamond,    with 
Esther,  Colrain,  Rockwood  and  Eaton 
as  promising  seedlings.      Among  the 
promising  seedlings  recommended   by 
Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  are  Bril- 
liant, (ieorge  W.  Campbell,  Romel,  and 
Herman    Jaeger.      Of    sixty   varieties 
fruited  last  year,  Mr.  Wilson  names  for 
his   region   the   following  as   the  best 
six  :    white,   Moore's  Diamond,  Pock- 
lington   and   Lady ;    black,    Worden, 
Moore's  Early   and   Cottage.  -Oarrferi 
and  Forest. 

The  Three  Best  Grapes. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultura 
Society,  balloting  for  the  best  three 
grapes  for  general  use,  one  of  each 
color,  decided  infavorof  the  Brighton, 
red  ;  Worden,  black  ;  and  Niagara, 
white,  and  only  a  very  few  growers  in 
that  state  would  to-day  make  any  al- 
teration in  the  list. 

Grapes,  New  and  Old. 

Hon.   Wilson   thinks   it    noticeable 
that    introducers  of    the    many   new 
grapes  brought  to  public  notice  in  the 
past  few  years,  refer  to  Concord  as  the 
standard  by  which  they  wish  them  to 
be  measured.     Many  valuable  varieties 
are  seedings   of    Concord      Named  in 
the  order  of   their  value,  as  tested  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  they  are:  Worden,  Moore's 
Early,    Lady,    Pocklington,    Cottage. 
Martha,  Hayes,  Woodruff's  Red,  and 
Moore's  Diamond. 

Very  promising  new  grapes  are   Es- 
ther, Colorain,  Rockwood  and  Eaton. 
Of  66  varieties  of  grapes  fruited  last 
season,  Mr.  Wilson  names  the  six  best 
as  follows:    White,   Moore's  Diamond, 
Pocklington,    Lady;    Black,   Worden, 
Moore's  Early,   Cottage.    Take  these 
six   varieties,    all    Concord    seedlings, 
and  the  Concord  itself,  out  of  the  list 
of   good   grapes  for   Iowa,   and   what 
have  you  left  ?   Empire  State  and  Niag- 
ara have  not  met  his  expectations  as 
grapes  of  value  for  market  purposes. 
—  Popular   Gardening. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


Washing  Wool  on  the  Sheep's 
Back. 


By  Albert  H.  Rhodes. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyabd. 

Cruelty  to  animals  alone  should  ut- 
terly wipe  out  the  absurd  practice  of 
washing  wool  on  the  sheep,  mainly  on 
account  of  cruelty  to  the  sheep  and 
lambs,  but  also  on  account  of  cruelty 
to  the  laborers,  who  often  catch  severe 
colds  and  have  a  pull  at  rheumatism, 
or  worse  still,  have  a  pull  at  the  la 
grippe,  endangering  their  lives.  There 
is  one  case  of  this  kind  near  us  now, 
and  hundreds  more  in  the  state,  no 
doubt. 

In  the  first  place,  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  foul  matter  is  by  this  plan 
extracted  from  the  wool,  and  what  is 
called  washed  wool  goes  through  the 
same  cleansing  process  as  the  un- 
washed before  it  is  t  eady  for  manufac- 
turing. So  that  the  same  time  is  spent 
with  the  washed  as  with  the  other, 
even  after  the  so  called  washing  while 
on  the  sheep  It  is  claimed  that  in  the 
sale  of  wool  the  wool  grower  would  be 
obliged  to  accept  a  depreciated  price 
for  his  wool,  really  below  what  the 
weight  of  foreign  matter  in  the  wool 
would  indicate,  and  that  the  farmer 
is  thus  driven  to  wash  his  sheep  in  de- 
fense of  his  rights,  and  then  he  can 
demand  the  price  for  washed  wool. 
Now,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  if  the  foolish 
habit  was  thrown  up  entirely  that  all 
wool  would  be  unwashed  when  it  went 
on  the  market,  and  then  the  buyer 
would  have  to  buy  according  to  his 
own  judgment  in  regard  to  the  filth 
contained  in  his  purchase.  This  would 
of  course  cause  a  careful  examination 
of  his  purchase  and  a  more  satisfactory 
opinion  would  be  had  of  the  quality  of 
the  wool  V>efore  purchasing. 

In  certain  localities  this  custom   of 
thus  washing   sheep   has   been  aban- 
doned, but  in  othtr   localities  the   old 
tradition   still   remains  extant,  with  a 
fair  prospect  of   remaining  so  indefi- 
nitt'ly.      The    reasons    why   we    have 
come  to  these  conclusions  are  yet  by 
no  means  exhausted.     The  sheep  often 
have  young  lambs  and  in  "driving  the 
sheep  a  couple  of    miles   in  thn   hot 
weather  the  lambs  are  worried  out,  and 
if  young,  some  of  them  never  recover 
from  the  fatigue  of  the  drive,  and  die. 
Many    of    the    niothers     with    young 
lambs  also  catch  cold  and   cough   and 
run  at  the  nose.     This  condition  of  the 
mother  sheep  is  very  destructive  to  the 
growth  and  thriftiness  of  the   lambs, 
which  perhaps  are   to  be   put  on  an 
early  market   for  sale  and  thus  losses, 
sometimes  of    quite  large  dimensions, 
are  the  result.     Many  times  a  continu- 
ation of  cold  weather  in  the  spring  will 
cause  the  water  to  remain  cold  till  late 
and  many  will   put  ofT  washing  their 
sheep  till  nearly  the  first  of  June,  for 
the   water  to   warm  up  a  little.     This 
keeps  the  poor  sheep  with  an  uncom- 
fortable   fleece    on    his    back,    which 
causes  him  to  shelter  in  the  shade  of 
some  old  log  or  tree  several  weeks  un- 
necessarily.    They   will   also  get  ticky 
and  will  rub  and  scratch  on  brush  and 
on  stumps  or  the  fence  for  relief,   get- 
ting none  from  the  ticks,   but  losing 
considerable     wool    every    time    they 
make  the  trial.     Thpse  locks  of   wool, 
when   taken   in  the  aggregate,  would 
amount  to  many  pounds  on  a  flock  of 


sheep,  and  of  conrse  there  is  quite  a 
loss.  This  might  be  saved  by  shearing 
early  and  protecting  from  the  cold  rain 
storms  till  the  wool  had  started  or  till 
the  weather  had  become  more  equable. 
After  shearing  you  can  eradicate  the 
tick  and  your  sheep  would  then  be  on 
the  road  to  improvement  at  once,  and 
the  lambs  would  also  thrive.  Now, 
a  ewe  sheep  with  twin  lambs,  covered 
with  ticks,  is  in  a  bad,  unhappy  con- 
dition, and  sympathy  for  the  poor 
brutes  alone  should  cause  us  to  hesi- 
tate to  do  anything  to  aggravate  their 
affliction. 

So  let  us  do  what  we  can  to  do  away 
with  this  absurd  custom  of  plunging 
them  into  the  water  and  scaring  the 
poor  lambs  so  terribly  they  scarcely 
know  their  own  mothers  as  they  come 
staggering  uf)  out  of  the  water,  often 
severely  strangled  and  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  hard  cold  to  contend  with. 
Oh,  how  absurd. 


Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vineyard  and  the  Buffalo  Express^ 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 

Spring  Lambs  and  Sheep. 
By  E.  p.  Smith. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

The  ewes  should  be  watched  care- 
fully in  the  spring,  for  the  success  of 
the  spring  Iambs  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  condition  of  their  mothers.  It 
is  well  to  have  the  fambs  early,  and 
they  should  be  kept  growing  from 
their  birth.  To  do  this  additional 
nourishment  to  that  which  they  get 
from  their  dams  should  be  given  to 
them  in  the  shape  of  oats,  either  whole 
or  ground  This  is  an  excellent  grain 
for  keeping  them  in  health,  and  for 
making  them  grow  rapidly.  The  lambs 
should  not  be  allowed  to  roam  about 
the  fields  with  the  flock,  as  they  are 
liable  to  share  all  of  the  ills  that  aflFect 
the  old  ones».  such  as  catarrh,  distem- 
per and  foot  rot.  They  should  be  kept 
separate  so  that  their  growth  can  be 
increased  rapidly,  for  the  early  lambs 
are  the  ones  that  bring  the  highest 
prices. 

Wean  the  lambs  when  they  are  four 
or  five  months  old,  and  place  them  on 
fresh,  tender  pasture  A  finej  pasture 
for  weaning  lambs  is  a  grain  field  that 
has  been  cut  and  sown  with  clover. 
They  should  have  an  easy  access  to 
water  and  salt,  and  when  the  pasture 
begins  to  fail  accustom  them  gradually 
to  dry  feed.  This  can  be  done  by 
yarding  them  at  night,  and  by  gradu- 
ally holding  green  feed  from  them. 
They  should  be  castrated  and  docked 
when  young  ;  three  weeks  or  under  is 
considered  the  safest  age  to  do  this. 
Have  an  assistant  to  hold  the  tail  out 
straight  on  a  block,  and  then  cut  it  off 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
body.  The  skin  will  cover  the  bone, 
and  in  healing  will  make  a  good 
shaped  stub.  If  lambs  are  docked  af- 
ter the  weather  becomes  quite  hot,  it 
is  advisable  to  apply  a  mixture  of  tar, 
butter,  and  turpentine  to  the  parts 

Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  monthp,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  olTer  is  open. 


Raising  Late  Cabbage. 

By  N.  J.  Shkppard,  Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

In  some  localities  these  cannot  be 
grown  to  good  advantage,  on  "account 
of  the  liability  to  drouth  during  the 
latter  part  of  summer.  Cabbage  re- 
quire considerable  moisture,  and  when 
this  cannot  be  received  readily  the 
plants  will  not  make  as  good  a  growth 
as  they  should.  For  this  reason  many 
prefer  to  plant  the  larger  kinds  of  the 
earlier  varieties,  like^the' Jersey  Wake- 
fields,  and  depending  upon  them  for 
the  main  crop.  Cabbage  need  a  rich 
soil  and  will  stand  as  much  strong 
fresh  manure  as  almost  any  other  crop. 
The  soil  should  be  well  prepared  in 
a  good  tilth  before  setting  out  the 
plants.  While  there  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  setting  out  the  plants,  all 
things  considered,  one  of  the  best  is  to 
take  a  shallow  pan,  fill  partially  full 
of  good  rich  soil,  and  then  add  water 
until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  cream, 
Have  the  rows  marked  out  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  take  up  a 
few  plants  at  a  time,  dip  the  roots  of 
the  plants  in  this,  taking  pains  to  stir 
around  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  mixture  to  adhere  to  the  roots. 
Then  make  a  place  for  the  plants  and 
put  in,  taking  considerable  pains  to 
see  that  the  soil  comes  in  close  contact 
with  the  roots.  This  is  verv  impor- 
tant, and  more  plants  die  in  trans- 
planting from  a  failure  to  do  this  prop- 
erly than  from  any  other  cause  If 
the  soil  is  dry  it  may  be  necessary  to 
water  for  two  or  three  days,  but  if 
there  is  a  supply  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  this  will  not  be  necessary. 

One  of  the  most  important  items  in 
growing  a  good  crop  of  cabbage  is 
thorough  cultivation ;  and  with  this 
crop  more  than  any  other,  it  is  rarely 
the  case  that  too  much  cultivation  can 
be  given.  Frequent  cultivation  insures 
a  better  and  a  thriftier  growth,  and  if 
the  surface  is  stirred  frequently  it  will 
aid  very  materially  in  retaining  moist- 
ure. As  with  all  other  crops,  it  is  the 
earlier  cultivation  that  is  the  most  im- 
portant. Keep  the  weeds  down  and 
the  soil  in  a  good  tilth  and  the  plants 
will  grow.  Dusting  the  plants  with 
slug  shot  will  keep  away  the  worms, 
or  when  it  can  be  secured  without  too 
much  trouble,  a  part  of  a  leaf  of  green 
tobacco  laid  across  the  top  of  the  cab- 
bage plant,  will  drive  away  the  lice 
and  the  worms. 

In  a  very  passable  season  and  with  a 
good  soil  and  thorough  cultivation  the 
plants  will  make  too  vigorous  a  growth 
and  some  of  the  heads  will  burst 
open.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
is  to  go  through  the  patch  and 
give  the  heads  that  show  indica- 
tions of  bursting  a  good  sharp 
pull  sufficient  to  loosen  the  roots 
well.  This  will  stop  the  growth  and 
will  in  a  great  measure  prevent  this. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  work  of 
cultivating  can  be  done  with  the  horse 
and  cultivator,  some  hoeing  between 
the  plants  in  the  row  will  usually  be 
necessary  if  the  weeds  are  to  be  kept 
down  thoroughly. 


We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 

&  ViNKYARD. 


Points  in  Bee  Keeping. 

A  Massachusetts  apiarian  in  a  paper 
read  before  a  Massachusetts  farmers' 
meeting  told  how  to  treat  a  sulky  colony 
of  bees.     He  said: 

A  very  good  cure  for  a  sulky  col- 
ony is  to  take  all  the  brood  away 
and  give  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
When  all  swarming  is  over  with,  look 
the  section  cases  over  and  jump  the  filled 
boxes  to  the  outside,  and  bring  those 
just  started  on  to  the  center.  In  a  few 
days  more  a  new  set  can  bo  placed  under 
the  filled  cases  on  the  strongest  colonies. 
Those  slow  about  filling  up  had  better 
be  kept  in  one  case  and  new  boxes  added 
by  rows  in  the  center,  and  gradually 
tapered  down  until  the  close  of  the  clover 
season. 

As  soon  as  the  clover  season  has  passed, 
all  the  honey  remaining  on  the  hives 
should  come  off  and  the  broom  frames 
be  examined.  Wherever  honey  is  found 
in  any  quantity  it  should  be  uncapped, 
extracted  and  the  empty  combs  returned 
to  the  hives  whence  they  came.  We 
have  found  that  it  does  not  pay  to  leave 
honey  in  the  hives  after  clover  fails.  It 
is  better  to  extract  it  and  feed  it  back 
when  necessary,  as  the  bees  will  do  just 
as  well,  if  not  better,  without  it,  for 
they  will  make  their  own  living  during 
pleasant  weather.  If  left  on  the  hive 
they  will  use  it  for  brood  rearing  out  of 
season  and  thus  consume  it  needlessly. 
If  needed  for  winter  stores  we  have  it 
ready  to  feed  back  at  any  time. 

A  Good  Idea. 

The  illustration  here  reproduced  from 
the  Farm  Journal  shows  how  a  horse 
may  be  prevented  from  tearing  its 
blanket  with  its  teeth. 

A  leather  shield,  as  shown  in  the  pict- 
ure, is  sewed  to  the  halter,  which  does 


PRE  YEN  TING  A   HORSE  FROM  TEARING  ITS 
BLANKET. 

not  interfere  with  the  animal  eating, 
but  does  with  its  habit  of  tearing  its 
blanket.  The  shield  should  extend  four 
inches  below  the  nose.  The  idea  is  a 
good  one. 

Profits  of  Feeding:  Sheep. 

A  correspondent  of  The  Rocky  Mount- 
ain Husbandman,  speaking  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  sheep  over  cattle  on  the 
western  ranges,  says:  It  is  a  noted  fact 
that  there  is  far  less  alarm  over  the  f)ro8- 
pect  of  short  winter  feed  among  sheep 
owners  than  any  other  class  of  stockman. 
The  reason  of  this  is  that  sheep  thrive 
on  very  short  feed,  and  when  there  are 
any  points  bare  along  the  foothills  flocks 
may  be  kept  fairly  well,  even  if  the  grass 
has  been  closely  grazed  in  the  summer. 

It  is  also  a  fact  that  it  is  possible  to 
keep  three  or  four  thousand  sheep  on 
hay  about  as  easy  as  to  keep  so  njany 
hundred  cattle.  Sheep  do  not  seem  to 
consume  food  in  proportion  to  cattle. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  thoy 
are  kept  constantly  rustling  for  them- 
selves throughout  each  day,  except  when 
it  is  storming,  while  cattle  having  no 
herder  are  inclined  to  lay  around  the 
premises  and  not  go  out  to  feed,  even  in 
pleasao^t  we-ather.  Sheep  are  better 
adapted  to  the  exhausted  condition  of 
onr  rAncTAA  hv  far  than,  roittle. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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Incubator  Chickens. 


Reasons  for  Stirring  the  Soil. 


By  Thos.  D.  Baibd. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


phants  at  Brocton  ;  the  Spiritual  idea,  I  ENSILAGE    VERSUS    FIELD   CUi^lNQ. 
at  Cassadaga  ;   the  New   Theology,  at  ,  ^^^^^^^  .T^^^^^ZT Uevor,..i  by  th« 

Jamestown;      but    the    most    practical  |  p^.„„,yivaHla  Experiment   station. 

of    all  Chautauqua  ideas,   is    that    of!      i^  ^  report  of  the  Pennsylvania  State ' 


T  have  only  run  an   incubator  this 
season,  getting  it  early  in  the  winter 
and  starting  it  up  as  soon  as  I  thought 
I  understood  the  directions  as  to  how 
to  manage  it.   While  it  is  some  trouble, 
there  are  several  advantages,  a  leading 
one  of  which  is  that  the  hatching  is 
under  control.     In   order  to    receive 
early  chickens  it  is  very  necessary  to 
set  the  eggs  early,  and  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  induce  the  hens  to  set  early, 
but  with  the  incubator  the  hatching 
can  be  done  as  you  prefer.     Another 
great    advantage    is    that    when    the 
chickens   are  first  hatched    they  are 
free  from  lice,  and  with  care  in  keep- 
ing the  brooder  clean  they  can  be  kept 
so,  and  it  is  easier  to  keep  the  brooder 
clean  than  a  poultry  house.     Having 
them  free  from  lice  gives  the  chickens 
a  better  start  to  grow. 

Having  the  chickens  hatched  early, 
with  good  care  in  feeding,  they  can  be 
made    ready   for    market  earlier  and 
much    better    prices   be   realized.     In 
fact,  chickens  eight  or  ten  weeks  old 
will  sell  for  more  early  in  the  spring 
than   roosters  or  pullets  six  or  eight 
months  old  will  in  the  fall,  with  the 
longer  time  to  feed  and  the  increased 
risk  of  loss  thrown  in.     A  large  num- 
ber of  eggs  hatching  at  one  time  gives 
a  much  more  even  lot  ot   chickens  to 
feed  and  fatten  lor  market,  and  this  is 
another  item.     However,  we  must  not 
suppose  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to 
put   in   the    eggs,     fill    the    reservoir 
with    water    and  the  lamp   with   oil, 
light  it  and  let  it  go.     I  found   it  paid 
lo  use  only  the  best  oil  and  take  pains 
every  day  to  trim  the  lamp  and  clean 
the  house  thoroughly  ;   to  change  the 
water  in  the  pans  regularly  and  keep- 
ing every  part  as  clean   as   possible. 
The  eggs  were  turned  every  day,  keep- 
ing the  large  end  up.     I  find  that  when 
the  eggs  pip  in  the  larger  end  a  bet- 
ter hatch  is  received,  and   I   am  satis- 
fied that  keeping  the  small  end  down 
in  this  way  helps  this.     I  also  found 
that  it  paid  to  nrark  the  date  on  every 
egg  when  it  was  put  in,  and  with  tur- 
key eggs    especially    it    was    best    to 
sprinkle  them  with  tepid  water  on  the 
twenty-ninth    and    thirtieth   days.     I 
found  this  an  advantage,  although  the 
incubator  1  used  had  a  pan  of  water  in 
the  bottom  all  the  time.     While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  change  the  lamp  or- 
dinarily, yet  when  there  was  a  sudden 
change  of  temperature,  either  cold  or 
warm,  I  turncMl  the  lamp  up  or  down. 
Kven  with  17')  test  oil  I  found  that  the 
wick    and    lamp    would    gather   dirt, 
and  that  occasionally   it  was   best  to 
clean  out   thoroughly.      And  while  I 
considere<l  it  best  to  look  after  it  every 
little  while,  yet  on  the  whole  it  took 
less  work  than  to  manage  alot  of  hens. 
Another  item,  and  that  is,  it  took  less 
trouble  to  secure  an  even  temperature 
in  a  room  without  a  stove  than  with 

one. 

Any  lady  who  accepts  our  "pre- 
mium" offer  on  page  4,  and  is  not 
well  satisfied  with  her  bargain 
will  have  her  n  oney  refunded  on 
application. 
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There  are  but  few  farmers  who  have    marketing  grapes,   also   developed  at  i  ^.^^Uege  agricaltural  exi^eriment  station 
,.    ,  .,        * 4.i..-i^«  +1,^  a^n    Rr/^pfon      Wb«n  this  idea  is elaborated  i  .,„,  mvcm  the  results  of  extensive  experi- 


studled  the  reason  for  stirring  the  soil 
in  cultivating  crops.  Most  farmers 
think  stirring  the  soil  is  done  princi- 
pally to  kill  grass  and  weeds.  These 
are  important  reasons,  but  there  are 
others  more  important. 

To  do  anything  well  we  should  un- 
derstand why  it  is  done  ;  understand 
the  principles  and  the  special  points  to 
be  accomplished  by  it.  Let  the  start- 
ing points  be  to  kill  grass  and  weeds. 
This  must  be  done  to  let  the  crops  have 
all  the  food  and  moisture  in  the  soil, 
but  how  shall  it  be  done  in  the  most 
effective  manner. 

In  the  early  stage   of  the   crop   the 
roots    have    not      spread    as    widely 
through  the  soil  as  they  subsequently 
do.     If  one   is  broken  new  roots  soon 
develop  from  it,  more  so  than  when 
the   plant  is  older.      The   soil,  too,  is 
wetter  and   colder,  consequently  I  be 
lieve,  as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  that 
the  two  first    workings    of    the    crop 
should  be  done  deep.      Deep  plowing 
is  more  effective,  kills  grass  and  weeds 
better,  and  it  will  dry  off  the  soil  more 
than      shallow    plowing,     because    it 
loosens  up  more   soil,    which  is  more 
exposed  to  the  air  to  dry  it  off  and 

warm  it  up 

Another  reason  for  stirring  the  soil 
is  to  admit  the  air  freely  into  it.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  roots  of 
plants  can  no  more  live  without  air 
than  an  animal.   Corn  will  turn  yellow 


Brocton.     When  this  idea  is  elaborated 
and   applied  to  other  farm  products  it 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  humanity. 
Once  Chautauqua  county  was  famous 
for  peaches,   but  they  rotted   on   the 
ground    or   were  consumed   by   dogs. 
What   better  fate   would    the   grapes 
have  met  but  for  the  idea  of  develop 
ing  a  market   for  them?    Cannot  the 
same  principle  be  applied  to  other  pro 
duce  ?    Corn  is   burned   in  Kansas  for 
fuel   while   Pennsylvania   coal  miners 
starve.     Hundreds  of  stalwart  men  lie 
idle.     This  muscular  force  wasted  for 
lack  of  work,  which  the  same  businei^s 


are  given  the  results  of  extensive  experi- 
ments in  the  relative  merits  of  tiiriilage 
vs.  field  curing  for  Indian  corn.  In 
these  experiments  a  well  managed  silo 
appears  to  p)-eserve  food  with  consider- 
ably l(^ss  loss  of  dry  matter  than  occurs 
in  field  curing  under  average  conditions. 
On  an  averatje  of  all  available  expcri- 
mentH  there  seems  to  be  no  material  dif- 
ference in  the  digestibility  of  silage  and 
fodder  from  the  same  corn. 

Under  the  head  ''Yield  of  Food  Per 
Acre"  the  bulletin  says:  The  very  moder- 
ate crop  of  U.6  tons  per  acre  contained 
4,351  pounds  of  digestible  food.  Of  this 
there  were  recovered  in  the  silage  3,600 
pounds;  in  the  fodder,  3,3d8  pounds.     A 


tact  that  distributes  grapes  would  set  i  ^^^^^  ^,^.^^^^  ^^^  ensilage  corn  will  furnish 
to  work  making  goods  farmers'  families  !  i„  fod.ler  or  silasre  fully  two  tons  of  di- 


need,  and  in  turn  creating  a  better 
market  for  farm  produce.  Once,  when 
each  household  produced  its  own  nee 
essaries,  there  was  much  work  but 
little  want.  This  condition  has  been 
disturbed  by  modern  divi.-on  of  labor, 
and  while  necessitating  less  work  it 
brings  new  conditions  of  distribution 
which  is  the  problem  we  have  to  solve. 
Every  man  should  be  assured  work 
and  a  market  for  his  product,  at  least 


in  fodder  or  silage  fully  two  tons  of  di- 
gestible food  i)er  acre,  or  more  than  twice 
as  much  as  a  hay  crop.  There  is  no 
good  reason  for  believing  that  a  pound  of 
digestible  matter  in  silage  is  any  more 
valuable  than  a  pound  of  digestible  mat- 
ter in  a  well  cured  fodder.  With  the 
losses  observed  in  this  e.xperiment  the 
cost  per  100  pounds  of  digestible  food  se- 
cured is  about  the  same  in  the  tw^o  metli- 
ods.  The  detailed  account  of  the  experi- 
ments concludes  as  follows: 

Regarded  simply  as  a  source   of  food, 


:icie„t  to  ..PP.V  his  own  neee^Hies    ^- f- -^'S^  l^.^::!  'LZ^ 
in  other  productions  not  m  his  own    ,^,j^g  '       ^j *,j  ^f  convenience,  t.)o.  is  an 


line.  He  should  also  be  secured  from 
the  necessity  of  si  aring  his  product 
with  a  horde  of  speculators  and  mid- 
dlemen. 

To  secure  this  storehouse  exchanges 
should    be   established   in  every  town, 


and  the  farmer  thinks  it  is  due  to  wet    with    modern    banking    attachments 


weather,  which  is  all  very  true,  but  it 
is  the  excessive  rains  that  have  filled 
the  soil  and  the  air  is  excluded.  Now, 
when  the  surface  becomes  compacted 
by  excessive  rains  and  the  interstices 
by  which  the  air  penetrates  the  soil 
are  closed  the  roots  are  cut  off  from 
their  supply  and  the  soil  must  be 
stirred  to  break  up  or  loosen  to  admit 
the  air  again. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  rea 
sons  for  stirring  the  soil  is  to  continue 
the  elaboration  of  food  in  the  soil.     A 
growing  crop  takes    up    rapidly  the 
supply  of  available   plant  food  in  the 
soil  and  makes  it  important  to  secure 
a  good  crop  that  it  be   replenished   as 
fast  as  consumed.     The  soil  contains  a 
good  deal  of  food  material  in  the  shape 
of   vegetable   matter  and  fragments  of 
minerals,  but  it  is  not  available.      Air 
and   moisture   are  the  active  agents  in 
promoting  those   decompositions  and 
recompoHtions  of  these  which  fit  them 
for    absorption    and    assimilation    by 
plants.     Not  only  does  stirring  the  soil 
decompose  the  vegetable  and  mineral 
matter    contained    therein,   rendering 
them  available  as  plant  food,  but  it  has 
a  mechanical  efl^ect  by  which  ammonia 
is  absorbed  and  imparted  to  the  soil. 


Any  person  who  has  n(»  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 


Necessaries  should  be 
value  instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  government  should  regulate  the 
price  as  a  pendulum  regulates  the 
movements  of  a  clock.  A  beginning 
in  this  direction  hasalready  been  made 
by  the  inter-state  commerce  law  regu- 
lating the  prices  of  freight.  The  peo- 
ple are  also  doing  something  towards 
regulating  salaries  of  officials.  Doc- 
tors and  lawyers'  fees  should  next  be 
attended  to. 


important  one.  There  are  seasons  m 
which  field  cured  fodder  cannot  be 
housed  during  the  fall  without  danger  of 
its  spoiling.  Under  these  ciivunistancea 
the  use  of  field  cured  fodder  involves 
frequent  trips  to  the  field  ft)rthe  purpose 
of  hauling  in  the  fodder,  and,  further, 
,  1  %  I  the  frequent  cutting  (»f  the  material.  In 
stanaarus    ^M  ^^,^^^y  ^.^^^^^  ^^^  convenience  ot   liaving 

the  material  already  cut  and  under  roof 
would  of  itself   be  a  very   considerable 


advantage  on  the  side  of  the  silage. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  question  that 
succulent  food  in  winter  has  a  dietetic 
value,  as  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
roots.  Now,  silage  is  a  relatively  cheap 
kind  of  succulent  food,  and  it  is  probable 
that  an  addition  of  it  to  the  daily  ration 
of  milch  cows  is  of  benefit  as  an  appe- 
tizer. The  considerations  advanced  seem 
to  show  that,  on   the  wdiole,  the  more 


Under  this  system  the  producer  of  a  economical  method  of  utihzing  the  corn 
necessary  would  have,  in  seeking  a  |  coni  crop  is  by  ensilage,  but  either^ this 
market,  only  to  deposit  his  goods  at  a 


stort^house  and  receive  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, which  would  procure  any 
other  article  tleposited  there— would, 
in    fact,    be   money.     In    competition 


method  or  the  careful  utilization  of  the 
cured  fodder  by  cutting  and  shredding 
it  is  vastly  ])ret"erable  to  a  continuance 
of  the  old  system  of  winter  feeding  upon 
hay  and  t;rain,  or  to  the  wasteful  prac- 
tices of  throwing  uncut  fodder  into  the 


Wisdom  From  Grapes. 

BY  G.   W.   STKBBINS. 


For  the  Farm  and  vineyarp. 
Chautauciua    county   is  famous  for 
ideas  :  the  Chautauqua  idea;  theThe- 
osophical   idea,   developed  by  the  Oli- 


with  a  gold  and  silver  currency  this  Ujamyard  to  be  eaten  or  trampled  by  the 
must  come  out  ahead,  for  we  can  get  cattle,  or  turning  cattle  into  the  stalk 
along  without  gold  and  silver,  but  not 
without  food  and  clothing.  Besides, 
the  producer  would  have  no  drummers 
or  middlemen  to  support,  only  the 
expense  of  storehouses— all  speculation 
would  be  relrgated  to  the  realm  of 
fancy  goods.  Among  the  objections 
to  this  plan  are,  that  one  article  might 
be  produced  in  excess.  Until  all  men 
think  and  look  alike  they  would  not 
all  produce  alike,  and  it  would  be  for 
the  general  interest  to  have  prices 
fixed  fairly,  that  there  should  be  no 
inducement  to  produce  one  thing  in 
excess.  If  all  necessaries  were  pro- 
duced in  excess  we  could  get  along 
with  that  better  than  with  the  present 
want  and  misery.  It  would  be  no 
worse  to  waste  goods  than  to  waste 
effort  before  they  were  produced. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


fields  to  pick  up  such  fodder  as  they  can 
secure  there.       ^______ 

Tliiii:;:H  Sul<l   ami    I><)1M'. 

A  i)alace  poultry  car  has   been  i)ut  on 
a  western  railroad   for  the  shiinnent  of 
live    poultry   to    th(,'    eastern    markets. 
The    car    holds    about     five    thousand 
chickens.     The  claims   for  this  car  are 
that  there  is   less   likelihood  of  suffoca- 
tion, and  that  with  the  improved  system 
of  feeding   there   is   less    shrinkage    in 
weight  and   ihe  advantage  of  holding 
the  fK)ultry  for  the  market. 

Farm  Journal  calls  the  cheviots  the 
best  breed  (»f  moimtain  sheep. 

California  Fruit  (Irower  says:  Never 
forget  that  a  thritty,  symmetrical  tree  is 
much  more  desirable  for  planting  in  an 
orchard  than  big^  overgrown  stock. 

The  Polyantha  roses,  which  bear  their 
small  double  flowers  in  clusters,  are 
what  is  known  as  perpetual  bloomers, 
and  are  a  good  sort  to  have  in  one's  gar- 
den. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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THE   DOCTOR   IN    THE   HOME. 


Sea  Bathing,  Its  Good  and  Bad  Ef- 
fects Shaving  With  Proper  Re- 
gard to  Cleanliness— Care  of  the 
Finger  Nails. 

By  a.  Atkinson,  M.  D. 

For  the  Farm  and  Vineyakd. 

Soa  bathinjj:  i^t  the  proper  season  is 
a  healthful  and  invigorating  exercise. 
It  is  stiiuulatinji:  i'i  its  effects,  and  is 
beneficial  to  persons  sutTering  from 
slngj^ish  circulation,  corpulency,  ner- 
vousness, sleeplessness  and  numerous 
other  complaints.  Hut  there  is  so  nnich 
ignorance  and  carelessness  shown  by 
bathers  at  our  [jopular  sea-side  resorts 
that  a  few  words  of  caution  may  be  of 
service. 

One  should  never  enter  the  water 
without  first  putting  a  light  cotton 
plug  in  tJie  ears.  Incurable  deafness 
often  results  from  waves  striking  for- 
cibly on  the  side  of  the  head.  On  en- 
tering the  water  it  is  better  to  plunge 
in  at  once  than  to  wade  in  gradually. 
This  will  prevent  any  tendency  to  tem- 
porary congestion,  which  sometimes 
proves  very  serious.  Bathing  in  salt 
water  is  a  good  tonic,  but  if  the  batlier 
is  weak  he  or  she  should  not  go  into 
the  water  oftener  than  four  times  a 
week.  Avoid  the  practice  of  sitting 
around  on  the  beach  after  the  bath  in 
wet  clothes.  The  body  should  be 
dried  and  rubbed  thoroughly  aa  soon 
as  posMble  after  the  bath. 

One  should  never  enter  the  ocean 
immediately  after  a  meal.  The  effect 
of  a  cold  bath  is  to  cool  the  blood,  and 
digest  iou  is  greatly  arrested  in  its 
work.  If  the  bather  stays  in  too  long 
the  period  of  coolness  is  prolonged, 
and  the  blood  does  not  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  return  to  the  surface 
again  with  a  rush.  It  is  the  reaction 
that  is  so  beneficial  to  the  bather.  A 
cold  immersion  and  a  sl)ort  batli  is  the 
most  beneficial.  Tlie  longer  the  bath 
is  prolonged  the  less  stimulating  does 
it  prove.  It  is  safer,  however,  to  stay 
in  salt  WMter  longer  than  in  fresh,  but 
it  cannot  be  recommended  in  either 
case.  Many  adopt  this  pernicious 
habit,  deluding  themselves  by  the  be- 
lief that  by  resting  on  the  beach  for  a 
time  they  can  plunge  in  the  water 
once  more  and  run  no  risk  Blue  lips, 
chattering  teeth  and  clammy  hands 
denote  to  the  passer-by  that  they  have 
already  been  in  too  long.  Children 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
water  longer  than  five  or  ten  minutes. 
Women  may  stand  the  bath  for  fifteen 
minutes,  while  strong,  robust  men  will 
not  be  injured  by  staying  in  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes.  The  best  time  for 
bathing  is  about  an  hour  before  dinner, 
and  just  before  retiring  for  the  night. 

CARK  OF  THK  FINGER  NAILS 

Conjmon  decency  demands  that  fin- 
ger nails  should  be  kept  clean,  but 
modern  society  places  a  further  in- 
junction upon  carelessness  in  this  re- 
spect, and  demands  that  finger  nails 
should  be  trimmed  nicely,  and  the 
whole  kept  smooth  and  attractive. 
Firm,  well  trimmed,  pinkish  nails  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  a  hand  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  follow  the 
fashion  in  nails  to  make  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hand  look  beautiful,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a8  much  care  of  them 


as  of  the  teeth.  Children  should  be 
taught  at  an  early  age  to  clean  the 
nails  once  or  twice  a  day  ;  to  brush 
them  with  a  nail  brush,  and  to  cut 
them  properly  when  needed.  The 
tapering  finger  cannot  be  produced  if 
the  nails  are  cut  square  off  and  kept 
so.  This  is  often  why  working  people 
have  such  blunt  fingers.  Their  work 
breaks  the  nails  oflF,  and  the  fingers, 
not  having  any  sui)port,  spread  out 
and  form  ungainly  looking  digits  The 
habit  of  biting  the  finger  nails  is  also 
a  practice  that  produces  blunt  fingers, 
and  it  should  be  stopped  at  an  early 
age.  But  not  only  for  appearance 
sake  should  the  nails  be  kept  clean  and 
shapely.  Disease  is  often  contracted 
and  comnninicated  through  dirty  finger 
nails.  Bacteria  are  often  lodged  be- 
hind the  finger  nails,  and  they  will  be 
carried  to  other  persons,  or  to  other 
portions  of  the  body,  if  they  are  not 
dislodged  by  means  of  water  and  a 
brush.  Accumulated  dirt  will  breed 
disease  anywhere,  and  it  is  as  liable  to 
be  developed  beneath  the  finger  nails 
as  elsewhere. 

In  cleaning  the  nails,  however,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  separate  the 
nail  from  the  fiesh.  The  nails  grow 
from  a  little  pocket  or  fold  of  the  skin 
at  their  roots,  and  the  fissure  between 
the  end  of  the  finger  and  the  nail  can 
very  easily  be  widened  by  continual 
scraping  with  the  pen  knife.  A  brush 
with  soap  is  much  better  than  a  sharp 
knife  to  reniove  the  dirt  from  this  fis- 
sure. The  nails  should  be  washed  with 
soap  and  water  upon  risingin  the  morn- 
ing, and  again  in  the  afternoon  if  nec- 
essary. Tlie  nails  sh.)uld  be  trinnued 
so  that  they  are  left  a  little  longer,  or 
as  long,  as  the  finger.  They  can  then 
be  trimmed  to  a  point,  rounded,  or  cut 
square  off  to  suit  the  owner.  To  keep 
the  nails  smooth  rub  them  off  with  a 
towel  and  water,  but  never  scrape 
them  with  a  knife  or  file.  If  children 
will  persist  in  biting  ofT  their  nails, 
smear  them  with  a  solution  of  red 
pepper  This  will  enable  them  to 
break  the  habit.  Serious  results  some- 
times happen  from  this  practice. 
"  Hang  nails^'  are  often  produced  from 
it.  The  scarf  skin  will  sometimes  grow 
over  the  nail.  This  should  be  pressed 
back  every  time  the  nails  are  washed. 
Such  a  practice  will  make  the  nails 
look  longer  and  better. 


Money  in  the  Business. 

Tell  Mrs.  Wells  that  her,  or  any  in- 
dustrious person  can  make  $30  a  week 
in  the  plating  business.      For  u- 

lars,  address  the  Lake  Electric  Co., 
Englewood,  III.  A  Plater  costs  f.3.  I 
am  working  now  and  know  there  is 
money  in  the  business. 


The  acreage  of  bearing  vines  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1890,  was  155,272  acres,  New 
York  state  comes  next  with  4.1,350  acres, 
then  Ohio  with  28,087  acres  Missouri, 
10,000  acres.  These  states  are  listed  as 
the  principal  grape  growing  districts 
in  America  and  manufacture  the  most 
wine. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vinkyard 
customers  well. 


Horticulture  in  America. 


In  a  paper  with  the  above  title  Mr. 
Jas.  H.  Laing,  of  Jno.  Laing  &  Sons, 
London,  on  March  J)  last,  related  to  the 
Birmingham  and  Midland  Counties 
Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  As- 
sociation his  experiences  while  on  a 
visit  to  this  country  last  summer.  A 
printed  copy  of  the  paper  has  been 
sent  to  u.^.  After  giving  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  numerous  places  visited 
and  of  the  S.  A.  F.  convention  at  Bos- 
ton he  sums  up  his  impressions  ns  fol- 
lows : 

"I  will  now  briefly  give  my  own 
opinion  of  our  American  horticultural 
friends  in  business  capacities. 

"The  Americans  are  a  wide-awake 
people.  They  do  not  like  to  be  behind 
the  world  in  anything.  I  think  the 
majority  of  their  horticultural  trade 
are  smart,  business-like  men,  quick  of 
perception,  not  niggardly  in  their  com- 
mercial purchases,  though  keeping  a 
keen  eye  all  the  same  after  turning 
the  dollar  at  as  big  a  profit  as  possible. 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  also  more  fra- 
ternal intercourse  with  each  other, 
particularly  so  at  the  Boston  Conven- 
tion. Social  meetings,  lectures,  con- 
ferences and  all  other  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  horticul- 
ture, are  carried  on  to  encourage  and 
educate  the  masses. 

"Labor  is  the  great  detriment,  even 
an  ordinary  boy  receiving  about  20s  a 
week.  This  is  a  serious  expenditure,  so 
that  many  things  are  adopted  to  re- 
duce the  labor  bill. 

"The  india-rubber  hose  is  used 
largely  for  watering  and  damping 
down  in  the  stove,  greenhouse,  rose, 
carnation,  chrysanthenmm  and  even 
orchid  houses,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  slow,  though  perhaps  the  more  ef 
fectual  method,  namely,  the  watering 
can. 

"  Floral  Societies,  too,  seem  to  be 
fiourishingin  all  parts 

"  Florists'  shops,  as  a  rule,  are  ele- 
gantly and  artificially  arranged,  a  good 
deal  on  the  Parisian  method,  though 
cleanliness  and  neatness  are  even  more 
scrupulously  carried  out.  The  florists 
are  very  clever  in  their  floral  decora- 
tions of  ball  rooms,  house  ornamenta- 
tions at  receptions,  &c.,  the  New  York 
elite  of  society  especially  spending 
large  sums  on  these  affairs."— 2%e 
American  Florist. 


Farm  L  Vineyard 

Pretniuni    Offer  Extraordinary 

For    the    Benefit    of    all    the 

Wives  and  Daughters, 

To    any  one    who  W- 
us  cmly  three  syhscrihers       /ijty 
cents  each^   we    will    send    this 


Trie  ( oamopolitan  is  published  at 
$2.40  a  year,  and  is  considered  cheap 
at  that;  but  look  here,  $2.00  gets  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  Farm  &  Viveyard, 
both  for  one  whole  year  if  you  send 
your  order  to  Farm  «fe  Vineyard, 
Erie,  Pa. 

To  Cane  and  Fruit  Growers. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called 
to  the  advertisement  of  the  Blymyer 
Iron  Works  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
which  appears  in  this  issue.  Their 
Victor  and  Nlles  Mills  and  Cook  Kva- 
popators  for  Sugar  Cane  an<l  Sorghum, 
have  for  many  years  been  looked  upon 
as  Standard  Machinery,  in  all  sections 
of  the  world  where  cane  is  grown. 
The  "Zimmerman"  Evaporators  for 
Fruits  and  Vegetables  have  the  same 
world-wide  reputation.  Parties  in 
want  of  Cane  or  Fruit  Machinery  will 
do  well  to  send  for  catalogue  and 
prices. 


Complete    Washer. 

Price  S5.00,  or  we  will  send  the 

Washer  for  one  subscription  at 

50  cents    and    75   cents    addi- 

!  tional.     There  is  not  a  woman 

,  who  reads  this  paper,  but  can 

become  the  possessor  of  one  of 

'  these    valuable    machines,    by 

:  spending   a   few    hours  among 

her   neighbors    to    secure    the 

subscribers. 

The  paper  alone  is  worth 
every  cent  we  ask  for  it,  but 
as  an  inducement,  to  all  who 
read  this,  to  become  permanent 
subscribers,  we  make  this  lib- 
eral   offer. 

Show  this  copy  of  Farm  & 
Vineyard  to  your  friends,  and 
it  they  can't  pay  you  cash 
down  for  a  year's  subscription, 
you  can  well  afford  to  wait  on 
them  for  a  few  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  securing  this  valuable 
washer  at  so  small  a  cost. 

Send  us  the  names  now 
with  the  cash  and  we  will 
commence  mailing  the  paper 
and  ship  the  washer  at  once 
by  Express,  with  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  it. 

We  have  thoroughly  tested 
this  machine  and  know  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction^further- 
more  the  manufacturers,  (who 
are  responsible)  authorize  us  to 
warrant  every  machine  for  five 
years.  It  will  fit  any  tub  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  washing 
with  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  time  and  labor  over 
the  old  rubbing  process. 

Send  in  your  Clubs  and  give 
us  the  name  of  your  express 
office.  The  charges  will  not  be 
excessive  as  the  washer  is  light 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver.     Address, 

FAUI  &  MIAM  rVS.  CO,,  Erii,  ri. ' 


Hhe  'Sfardener's  Assistant. 


In  setting  out  tomato  plants  use  only 
thrifty,  stocky  ones.  Cultivate  them 
carefully  and  you  will  have  a  goodly 
return  for  your  pains. 


1  inioe.    . .  -   ^        ,1.1         L       iM 

,    ^,         \<^   and  fine  hybrid  water  lily 

fron\  A*  ■ance  has  just  been  received  at 
the  Central  Park,  New  York,  green - 
•houses.  Its  fine  golden  disk  will  prob- 
ably help  beautify  the  public  ponds 
next  year. 

Pausies  are  supposed  to  be  only 
spring  flowers,  but  plant  them  in  a 
cool,  shady  place  and  they  flower  the 
whole  season  through.  Then,  if  cov- 
ered with  a  mulch,  they  are  on  hand 
for  early  spring  flowers. 

During  the  past  ten  years  America 
has  become  the  greatest  tlower-beariug 
nation  in  the  world.  Where  a  dollar 
was  spent  for  tlowers  a  dozen  years  ago 
a  thousand  dollars  are  spent  now. 


The  poor  always  love  tlowers,  but  the 
rich  man  of  to-day  has  developed  a 
well-defined  mania  for  magnificent 
conservatories  and  beautiful  and  artis- 
tic flower-pots  on  his  j^rounds. 


When  red  rust  api)ears  upon  rasp- 
berries or  blackberries,  the  canes 
should  at  once  be  carefully  cut  away 
and  burned.— Fruit  Grower. 


On  Asparagus  Culture. 


There  is  probably  more  difference  in 
the  (piality  of  asparagus  thattiuds  its 
way  to  the  mark<ft  than  any  vegetable 
shown.     Yet  even  a  bunch  with  grassy 
looking  heads  not  much  larger  than  a 
wheat  straw  finds  a  market  as  well  as 
the  finest  sample  grown,  but  of  course 
at  a  relatively  much  smaller  price  than 
the  best  samples.     All   of    which  goes 
to  show  that  asparagus  is  one  of  those 
vegetables  that   usually   is  not  over- 
stocked   iu    the    market,   but    is    also 
partly  explained  by  the  diflerent  meth- 
ods of  serving  at  the  table,  to  suit  the 
taste  ot     heterogeneous   people.     An- 
other thing  is,  asparagus  requires  usu- 
ally at  least  three  years  from  the  seed 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  market,  else 
its  supply  would  fiuctuate  like  com- 
mon vegetables,  whereas,  as  a  rule,  a 
fair   price   can    nearly   always    be  de- 
pended on,  excei)t,  perhaps,  for  a  short 
time  towards  the   last  of    the   season 
when  all  other  vegetables  become  more 
plenty.     The  French  gardens  are  noted 
for  asparagus  culture,  and   ship   vast 
quantities  even  to  the  London  market, 
besides  supplying  their  own    liberally. 
What    they    do    ship   is  always  very 
large,  and  this  is  not  obtained  by  "co- 
lossal" kinds  as  some  would  have  one 
8UpiK)se  who  have  seeds  or  plants  for 
sale,  but  by  giving   each    plant   much 
more   room   to  grow    in.     Here  as  in 
England,  it  is  the  more  common  prac- 
tice to  have  beds  planted  as  close  as 
one  toot  apart   in  the  rows,  and   not 
over  eighteen  inches  between  the  rows ; 
the  conseipience  is  that  in  a  very  short 
time    the    plants  are  crowding    each 
other  for  room,  and  as  in  the  case  of 
every    other   crop,    a    much    smaller 
growth  is  the  consequence. 


In  France  they  are  never  planted  at  a 
less  space  than  two  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  for  extra  large  specimens  as  much 
as  from  three  to  four  feet  is  allowed.  A 
good  medium  distance  would  be  three 
feet  in  rows  and  eighteen  inches  be- 
tween, which  on  large  market  planta- 
tions gives  a  chance  to  work  a  horse 
cultivator  to  clean  from  weeds.  Many 
people  imagine  at  these  great  distances 
a  serious  loss  is  obtained,  but  this  is  not 
so,  as  when  the  shoots  have  abundance 
of  room  to  spread  in,  each  plant  pro- 
duces a  forest  of  stout  shoots  that 
would  surprise  those  who  dug  up  one 
of  the  plants  for  examiuation. 

According   to   M.  Vilmoriii,  this   is 
radically  different   from  the  English, 
and  which  may  also  be  said  to  be  that 
followed  in  this  country.     For  exam- 
ple, with  them  the  bed  is  marked  out 
in  the  spring  and  the  position  of  each 
crown  indicated  by  a  stick.     At  each 
position  a  small  conical  heap  ot    earth 
is   formed  and   the  plants  are   placed 
upon  the   mounds  thus   formed  with 
their  roots  regularly    arranged.     The 
roots  as  the  crowns  are  placed  in  posi- 
tion   are    carefully    covered    and   the 
spaces  between  the  mounds  are   filled 
with  friable  soil,  sutlicient  being  added 
to  make  the  surface  of  the  beds  level. 
In  the  autumn  of  the  year  the  prac- 
tice   is    exactly   the   reverse  of    ours. 
Instead  of  heaping  manure  over  the 
beds   when   the  stems  are  cut  down, 
they  remove  the  greater  portion  of  the 
soil    from   the  crowns  to    thoroughly 
expose  the  roots  to  the  action  of  frost. 
They   remain   thus  partly   uncovered 
until  spring,  when  a  liberal  supply  of 
short  manure  is  applied,  while  the  soil 
removed  in  the  autumn  is  returned  to 
its    place.     In    subseiiuent   years    the 
practice    is    not    materially  changed, 
except  that  finally  a  mound  of  earth 
is    raised    about    each    crown   in   the 
spring,  so  as  to   partially  blanch  the 
shoots  as  they  raise.     If  white  aspara- 
gus is  not  desired,  then  level  culture  is 
kept   up.      Whether   in    the   extreme 
North  our  excessive  winters  might  not 
injure  the  crowns,   is  a    question,  al- 
though the  plant   is  perfectly  hardy. 
Hut  in  the  South,  where  much  of  the 
asparagus    for    early  use    now   comes 
from,  there  would  be  no  danger  from 
this  score.    The  new  idta  would  plainly 
be  worth  a  tr'm\.— Prairie  Farmer. 


this  will  largely  take  the  place  of  clear 
salt.  If  this  cannot  be  had,  however, 
a  piece  of  rock  salt  should  be  placed  in 
some  convenient  place,  under  shelter, 
for  the  cattle  to  visit  every  day.  An- 
other good  way  to  feed  the  cattle  salt 
is  to  chop  up  small  potatoes,  and  mix 
salt  thoroughly  with  them.  Cows  and 
horses  will  both  greedily  devour  such 
a  mixture.  Chopped  hay  is  sometimes 
soaked  in  water,  and  then  salt  sprin- 
kled over  it.  This  makes  fairly  good 
salt-meadow  hay,  which  every  animal 
is  fond  of. 


iRDEDCKS   <iARDS. 


Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Vinkyard. 


MOXIiEY'SKxchaiipv  and  Advertiser,  Kosemoiul, 
111.    (Quarterly,  lOo  a  year.    Suinplo  copy  Free. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Under   this  heading  cards   will  be  in.serted  at   the 

following  very  low  rates:     :i<t  cents  per  line  tor 

si.X  nnniths  ;  ')()  cents  per   line  for  a  whole 

year.     Single  insertions  8  cents  per  line. 


ExpreBB  Fre-Faid 

UN     Kt.U.S    KKOM  

Thoronghhred  Light  Brahmali, White  and  Barred 

;  riyniouth   Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and 

;  Black   Minorcas,  at  »'-'.0U   per  1:^;   $!.(K)  per  2C>- 

■  Send  for  Circular.  JOE    CRAVES, 

[  Agent  Aiiiericaii  Kxitress, 

;  Mention  FARM  AND  VINEYARD         black  river,  n.y. 


/nn  Finn  Liarge  Bronze  Turk«ys.  IVkin 
4UU  ''"^'  UoiU'ii  Ducks,  Eiiilxlcii  ami  Toulouse 
Geese  for  sale.  More  Prjzes  Won  on  alH)ve 
kinds  than  any  other  hrcetier  in  the  U.  S.  Write 
lor  catalogue  and  prices  before  huying,  and  get  the 
Ixist.  CHAS.  McCLAVK.  New  London,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


?^J^M*^^J^^.  St.  Louis^lo. 


Artistic  Metal  Workera.] 

llTMH,  Iron  Hill  Wire  Oftice-work. 
lUiUngB.  CreBtini;",  NethncB,  clc 
r.Tf  rlMtii*  ("«inct«ry  FENCES. 
Shipped  ere ry  where.  AnenH  wm*. 
'  WriM  far  CMjOogue  and  IJiUmAte. 

Mention  Farvi  and  Vineyard. 


PR  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I      il  iJ  I      I      THE    ZIMMERMAN 
■       ■  ■   -^    ■      —     .j.,,^  Standard  IVIaohino 

Different  sizes  and  prices.    IllustrAted  Catalogue  free. 
TIIK  KLYMYEU  lUON  WOKKS  CO.,  ClminnHti,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


BOOKS  WORTH  THEIR  WEIGHT  \n  COLD  1 

BV  MAIL  IXISTAGK  PAID  AT  TIIK  >OI.U>WINU  I'K1CK3! 

lAdics  (Jiildfi  to  Kanry  >Vi>rk,llliistrated,  f  .26 
llow  to  iVoplKste  and  (Jrow  Krull,  lli'd,  .28 
Anifrirun  Mm-  MofU  Manual,  llludtrated,  .25 
(iuUIe  lo  I'rolllable  Poultry  RaUin^,  IlI'd,  .25 
Eniployiiu'nt.Seekers(iul<lc,Nfw(>i><nings,&C..25 
Wphtrrn  >Vurld  <iuirl<>  and  lland>l;ook,  .60 

lllrkrnii'  romplete  W(»rks  12  Vols.,  .  1.00 
Wa»<'rly  Novels hy  WaHor  Scott, 20  Vol*.,  1.50 
The  Wmlrrn  World.ninMratwI.nne  Year,  .25 
Sample  fopy  and  KM)  I'a^e  Calalotnir,  .  .10 
("hiiiice  to  Save  Miirn-v  on  a  'rhoiisaiul  Articles, 
many  of  which  we  m'ml  free  for  a  few  Subscribera. 
AdJresa  TUK  >V£ST£UN  WURU),  Ctacago,  UU 


MONEY 

IN 

FRUIT 

POULTRY 

AND 

STOCK 
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M.  D.YODER, 

''WI]^3HPIiiPniiliP(  Middlebury,      Indiana. 

lireeder  and  shipper  of  Latjic  lui'ilish  Itfikshire 
Swine.  My  herd  is  heatled  by  Juinho,  VXi't'.'..  He 
would  weiich,  when  fatt»;n«'d,  «()<»  pountls.  Satisfac- 
tion ),Miitranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


nilin        IMPROVED 

OHIO  CHESTER. 

Two  wpiKhnl  2.^(M;  Him. 
Will  sell  our  pair  on  fiiiirwhero  not 
now  iiilro«luc<Ml.    Address  for  temia 
and  deBoription  of  this  fninoiiM  lirril. 
li.  B.  SILVER  C'0.»  Cleveland,  O. 

.Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Apr  IITC  Wanted  to  canvass  for  tlie  sale  of  our 
Uim  I  O  IIOMK  «KOWPf  nursery  stoek.  Our 
luuserv  is  one  ol  the  larj^est,  oldest  established 
and  l)e"st  known  in  the  country.  We  have  all 
the  new  and  valuable  varieties  of  fruit  and  orna- 
mental stock.  SPKCiAL  and  the  most  lilxral  terms 
to  reliable  men.  Une<)ualled  faeilities.  For  terms, 
addres.s,  W.  &.  T.  SMITH, 

UENKVA  NURSKRY,  GENEVA,  N.  Y 

EMtabllMlied    1846. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


•   Ureeder,  iShinper  and  Deal- 
in  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  I'oland  C'hiiui  I'ijjs,  Fine 
Setter    Dojjs,    (,'ollies.    Fox 
Hounds  and   Beatles,  Sheep 
A  Poultry.    (JKO.  B.  HICK- 
MAN, West  Chester,  I'a.    Sind  stamp  for  Circular. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Politieiiins  l(K>k  at  this  if  you  are  iu- 
tereHted  in  fariner'H  politics,  read  the 
Farmer's  /.ecord,  the  otlieial  or^an  of 
B'ariiier's  Alliances.  The  Farmer's 
Record  is  published  at  $l.(M),  hut  we 
will  send  you  Farm  &  Vineyakd  and 
the  Farmer's  Record^  both  one  year 
for  8(1  cents. 


[MENTION   THIS  PAPEB.) 

FISCHER'S 

STEEL,  FAMILY  &  HOTEL  SIZE 

DANCEC 

■^^    Cheaper  and  Better  ^^^ 
■      "   Ihnn  old  stvle  Stove*.    ^^^ 
gae - THOUSAHPW  IN  L'SE. 
,     Aridro,.  THE  WM.  0.  FISCHER 
(COOIIHa  A  HEATIHO  APPARATUS) 

MANWfAcnmiia  C8.       cinci wnatu  ohio. 

The  "Little  Beauty"  A  S5.00  Scalefor  $1.00 

CaparitT  1-4  oi.  to  4  lb».     Steel  fJearlngn,  Brasn  S<oop  and  Beam. 

For  HouM-keepem,  Officen  or  Stores. 

00     Weipht  pnc  ked,h  IbB.Si  nt  by  exprwi 

OM  a  I  >•     A  ffi.5.00  Sewinjf  Ma'  hine  $18.00 

bUALE     A  IttMMIi.  }MMf<>rni  S<^^aU>...  l&.OO 

A  $l*i.%.nn  Top  RumO'  •  •  •  •  A&.OO 

A  «-Ton  WaRon  Scale 40.00 

A  5-Ti)n  Scale  and  Stock  Rack  1 6.00 

A  ffiO  Feed  Mill «0.00 

A  !» IO.no  Road  (art l&.OO 

A  !i«tr,.00  Slnplc  Harness  . .  .  7.50 
..»  A  240-lb.  Platform  Stale . . .  ».00 

Price  LUt  Free.    CniCAGO  80ALE  CO..  ChlrsKO,  IIL 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FM  HERD 

Of  Improved  Chester  White  Swine,  headed  by 
Sweepstakes  Animals,  won  at  the' largest  Fairs  in 
Amcriea.     Stoek  for  sale.  C.  H.  (JKECUJ, 

Krumroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Care  of  Cattle  in  Summer. 
BY  E.  p.  8. 


For  the  Farm  and  vinkyard. 
In  mid-summer  cattle  need  special 
attention.  The  heat  and  perspiration 
carry  away  from  the  animals  certain 
salts  and  mineral  substances  that 
(luickly  reduce  the  health  of  their  sys- 
tems. I  f  these  are  not  artiticially  sup- 
plied they  are  more  liable  to  disease 
and  sickness  of  various  kinds.  The  an- 
imals should  have  salt  placed  by  them 
every  day,  so  that  they  can  get  it  when- 
ever they  feel  salt  hungry.  If  salt- 
meadow  hay  can  be  fed  them  daily  | 


TRY  DREER'8 

GARDFN  SEEDS. 

Plants,  Bulbs  nnd  Re- 
quisites. They  are  the  best 
at  the  lowest  prices.  Calen- 
dar for  1891  niaile<l  free. 
Address 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

/14  Chestnut  Street,  Phlla. 


ALL  ABOUT 

Horses,  Caitle,  Sheep  and  Hogs. 

THE  AMERICAN 

LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL. 

No  suinect  is  of  j^reater  ini|tnrtan<e  to  the  farm- 
er than   that  of  Live  Slock,  and  few  there  are  who 
have  not  much  to  learn  re^ardinn  it.     Many  a  man 
has  lost  a  valuable  animal  lor  uoutlier  n-ason   than 
that  he  did  not  know  h<iw  to  lake  care  of  it   when 
well  or  to  treat  it  when  -sick.    Thk  Amkkican  Livk 
Stock  Maniai,  is  a  book  the  cost  of  which  is  but 
tritlinji,  but  is  simply   worth  its  weight  in  noUl  to 
cverv    AnuTican  man  who  owns  a  horse,  a  cow,    a 
sbeop  (U  a  boK,  lor  it  i»sin\ply  a  text  \)ook,  contain- 
in(?  the  fullest  inforuuition  reuardinn  the  care  and 
nuinanenu'nt,   feeding   ami    rearing,   of    live  stock, 
likewise  diveetions  for  the  cure  of  all  diseases  pecu- 
liar to  these  and  foi  all  unruly  ami  vicious  habits, 
for  the  construction  of  necessary  buildinj.'s  and  con- 
venience.s,   etc.,  etc.     It  treats  on  a   hundred   and 
tifty  different  subjects. 

Thb  Amkrican  Live  Stock  Manual  is  a  lar^e 
lK>ok  of  128  pages,  iL'mo,  with  hamlsonu'  cover,  and 
is  profuselv  illustrated.  It  will  Ih' sent  to  any  ad- 
dress bv  mail,  |M>st-paid,  upon  receipt  of  only 
Twenty-live  Cents.  Send  for  it .'  The  price  is  but 
a  trifle  compared  with  its  value  to  every  farmer. 

HERMAN  J.  MARTIN, 

904  O.  St.,  N.  W  ,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyakd. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


WANTED ! 

By  thk  Lakb  Shork  Nurskriks,  of  Erie,  Pa., 

Ken  to  Solicit  Ordm  k  Ksne:;  Stock. 

Work  permanent  and  remunerative.  Great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  Fine 
Outfits  Furnished  FUKE.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


uilng  "Antl-CorpMUne  IMIU'»  l«»e  IS  >«>••• 
motAh.  •niev  r«u«r  n.)  .i.  tnrs..  ,-..nUin  " "  Pol""" '"^"r;!' 
fall.  Sold  bvl>niKKi»t«  pvervwhtTP  or  ».nt  hv  niall.   f»rMc^« 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


GOITRE.  OR  THIC'rC  NECK. 

I  ks*es  roiiltlte,8pe»dy,«lniBljr  lliir«- 
!•••  and  almoAt  iiifi»pen»l»««  ur«i.  loa«  Ot 
Writ*  to  ■•  kt  tS  ArllnRtoa  iosrt, 

Ci.kvki.and,Ohio. 

H  la  BO  Iodine  Smear.       Cure  ■»<««  Ter- 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


*  BEE  #  NOTES.  * 


Plants  for  Honey. 


By  s.  W.  chambers. 


For  the  Fakm  and  vinevakd. 

The  idea  of  i)lanUiij;  for  honey  has 
beeii  gainiiijjj  ground  in  this  country, 
and  (|uitea  nuniherof  hee-keejjers  now 
sow  alsike,  clover,  buckwheat,  sweet 
clover,  and  ('haj)nian  honey  plant  f«>r 
their  bees  to  feed  on.  JOven  the  dlov- 
eruinent  has  taken  up  the  (piestion, 
and  sent  out  a  great  many  pounds  of 
seeds  of  honey  plants,  and  the  infer- 
ence is  that  bee-keepers  will  plant  for 
honey  in  the  future  more  than  they 
have  in  the  past.  But  planting  for 
honey  alone  will  not  pay,  in  my  esti- 
mation, but  when  the  clover  or  plants 
sown  can  be  used  for  hay  or  some  other 
purpose  there  is  indirectly  a  double 
profit  obtained.  The  average  colony 
of  bees  forage  over  thousands  of  acres 
of  land  in  search  of  their  sweets,  and 
the  bee-keeper  could  not  calculate  on 
more  than  ten  ]>ounds  of  honey  per 
acre  from  honey-producing  plants. 
This  would  not  pay  anyone  for  the 
trouble,  unless  such  plants  were  grown 
that  could  be  utilized  for  other  ]>ur- 
poses. 

A  man  must  expect  at  least  $1-')  per 
acre  for  the  use  of  his  land,  otherwise 
it  would  not  pay  him  to  stay  in  the 
farming  bu^jiness  very  long.  Alsike, 
clover  and  buckwheat  are  good  honey- 
producers,  and  it  would  probably  pay 
the  farmer  who  keeps  many   colonies 


the  country.  The  beauty  of  the  blos- 
soms of  these  plants  is  so  attractive 
that  many  cultivate  them  for  garden 
ornamentation  ;  but  for  bees  they  con- 
tain a  poison  that  turns  the  honey  into 
a  dangerous  article  of  commerce. 
Wherever  these  plants  are  found  grow- 
ing wild  the  bees  feed  on  the  blossoms, 
antl  carry  poisonous  honey  into  the 
hive.  Many  have  combatted  this  the- 
ory, but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that 
bees  will  produce  poisonous  honey  if 
permitted  to  feed  on  the  blossoms  of 
kill-calf,  the  azalea,  thekalmia,  or  the 
rhododendron.  It  is  seldom  that 
honey  is  sent  to  market  from  sections 
of  the  country  where  these  plants  grow 
wild,  but  it  is  well  that  bee-keepers 
should  understand  the  nature  of  the 
plants. 

Summer  Butter  for  Winter. 


BY  Annie  C.  Webster. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbvard. 

Butter  made  in  the  summer  in  a 
small  dairy  can  be  packed  away  for 
winter  use  if  i)roperly  attended  to.  In 
making  the  butter  the  cream  should 
be  churned  at  least  within  three  days 
after  it  is  taken  from  the  milk.  If  kept 
longer  than  that  it  becomes  slightly 
tainted,  which  would  prevent  the  but- 
ter from  keeping  well.  While  the 
cream  is  standing  the  temperature 
should  not  be  above  55  degrees.  The 
butter  should  be  worked  over  well,  so 
that  all  buttermilk  is  squeezed  out  of 
it.  Pack  the  butter  then  in  glazed 
stone  jars,  covering  it  with  brine,  and 


,        .  ^      e  li  ■  setting  it  away   in    some    cool   i)lace 

of  bees  to  raise  as  much  of  this  crop  as  °  ,,  ;     ,      .  mi 

,,,,     ,      ,.  ,  ,        ,.  ,1  awav  from  all  bad  odors.     The  sooner 

convenient.       Whole    lields    ot    such  i  . .      i    44       .  1    ^   •     4U      •  ^ 

,  ,      .       ^,       ,  ..  the  butter  is  packed  in  the  jars,  and 

planu    would    give  the  ''ee^  'lu.te  al   ,^^  ^^^.^^^     ^^^^,j  over  it,  the  better  it 

range  U.U  plenty  of  sweets.  T'« '  ,(„  b^.  if  small  jars  are  used,  small 
would  be  planting  for  honey  indirectly,  I  ....  ,  1   •      41        •    4 

,.,.*,.,,,  ,  ^.     ..'quantities  can   be  used   in  the  winter 

and  it  IS  probably  the  only  way  that  it     * . . ,       ....        .,  .   ,       14. 

*  /.     ,  ,         "^        *'  I  without  injuring  the  rest  by  disturb- 

can  be  done  profitably.  i  .       ., 

ing  it. 
Alsike  clover  is  probably  the  best  1      *     '    

plant  that  can  be  sown  for  this  double  !  Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
object.  In  soils  adapted  to  its  growth,  have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
such  as  moist  land  or  gravelly  loams,    most  all  cases  we  can  give  you   two 


it  is  a  profitable  crop  for  farmers  to 
grow.  In  many  places  it  is  grown  to 
the  exclusion  of  red  clover.  The  alsike 
is  not  "  heaved  "  by  the  action  of  the 
frost  in  spring,  as  is  red  clover,  and  it 


papers  for  the  price  of  one. 


Summer  Complaints    of  Animals. 


Slavering  in   horses    is  liable  to  be 

brought  on  at  any  time  during  warm 

is  consequently  good  for  pasture.    It  j  weather.    It  is  a  disease  that  is  due 


produces  a  profusion  of  blossoms  of 
great  value  to  the  bees  throughout  the 
whole  season,  Alsike  clover  furnishes 
an  aftermath  in  wet  seasons,  but  it 
does  not  in  ordinary  seasons.  When 
cut  for  seed,  if  not  allowed  to  stand  too 
long,  the  clover,  after  being  threshed, 
is  equal  to  timothy  for  hay.  As  it  will 
spread  and  take  care  of  itself,  there  is 
probably  no  crop  so  valuable  for  waste 
places. 

The  idea  of  sowing  honey  ])lant8  in 
small  places,  simply  for  the  bees,  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  profitable  un- 
dertaking. To  be  of  any  value  there 
must  be  many  acres  of  it,  and  Mien  it 
should  be  raised  with  the  idea  of  put- 
ting it  to  some  other  use  in  the  end. 
Bmall  patches  might  furnish  honey 
enough  to  invite  brood-rearing,  which 
might,  under  such  circumstances, 
prove  detrimental. 

But  while  speaking  about  honey 
plants,  it  may  be  well  to  mention  a 
wild  plant,  called  andromeda  mariana, 
or  more   commonly,   kill-calf,  which 


principally  to  errors  in  feeding.  The 
saliva  will  run  from  the  mouth  in  great 
quantities,  and  when  hitched  up  the 
disagreeable  froth  will  get  over  the 
liarness,  wagon  tongue,  and  the  ani- 
mal's breast.  The  best  remedy  for  this 
is  a  very  simple  and  harmless  one. 
Wlien  taken  from  the  stable  to  be 
hitched  up  feed  the  horse  with  some 
cabbage  leaves,  or  a  head  of  cabbage. 
This  will  prevent  the  saliva  from  run- 
ning so  freely.  The  cause  of  the  ail- 
ment, however,  should  be  removed  if 
possible.  Sometimes  this  can  be  done 
by  a  change  of  diet,  especially  if  the 
animal  has  been  fed  on  a  second  growth 
of  clover,  or  any  rank  fodder.  If  the 
How  of  the  saliva  is  not  stopped  in 
some  way  the  salivary  glands  will  get 
so  weak  in  time  that  the  horse  will 
have  no  control  over  them. 


AN     IMPROVED    SHEEP    RACK. 


An 


lUustrate^l     Description     'ahih     Will 
Kiiablo   Any  One  tu  Make  It. 

Folio  wins'  is  a  description  of  a  sheep 
feeding  rack,  which  was  voted  a  good 
one  at  an  Ohio  Farmers'  institute,  and 
which  was  recently  described  in  the  Ohio 
Fanner,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the 
accompanying  cuts. 

It  is  so  constructed  that  when  clost;! 
one  can  pass  through  the  rack  and  di«- 
L 


Active  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  Yon  can  make 
money    during    the    winter    months. 


Address    for  particulars,   Farm    and 
cover  the  plains  in  certain  sections  of  I  Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


SIDE   VIEW   OF  SHEEP  RACK. 

tribute  the  grain  in  tbj^  triangles,  pre- 
venting a  few  of  the  stronger  sheep 
crowding  after  you,  bunching  and  gob- 
bling tlie  grain,  as  they  will  do  when 
poured  int<j  an  old  fashioned  V  shaped 
trough.  After  the  grain  is  place:!  in  the 
troughs  the  wniigs  which  are  hung  upon 
pivots  are  then  turned  down,  and  tho 
sheep  all  pass  to  their  grain  at  once,  each 
one  getting  an  equal  portion;  the  wings 
which  then  slope  together  form  the  hay 
rack,  the  sheep  drawing  the  hay  from  t%n 
opening  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  no  stanchion  slats  to  wear 
the  wool  from  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
no  chance  for  chaff  to  work  into  the 
wool,  nor  for  them  to  waste  their  hay. 
A  small  door  hinged  at  one  end  of  the 
rack  makes  it  handy  to  sweep  the  dirt 
out  of  the  troughs.  This  feeding  rack 
was  formerly  held  b}'  a  i)at<>nt,  and  farm 
rights  sold  at  $0  to  JjJlO:  but  the  patent 
expired  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  now 
free  to  be  made  and  used  by  any  one. 
The  illustration  shows  how  it  is  made. 
Height  of  posts,  81  inches;  size  2  by  3 
inches.  Length  of  arms,  80  inches;  size  3 
by  8.  Widili  of  boards  on  arms,  27  inches. 
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above  ground,  leaving  not  more  than 
three  good  vines  to  each  hill.  The  bene- 
fit of  the  manure  is  that  it  keeps  the  soil 
somewhat  warmer  and  also  affords  good 
drainage — two  items  in  securing  an  early 
germination  and  start  to  grow.  In  this 
way  a  supply  can  be  obtained  earlier 
than  by  almost  any  other  way  of  out- 
door planting. 

Potash  for  Wheat. 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Sir  John 
B.  Lawes  and  Dr.  Gilbert  at  Rotham- 
stead  lor  more  than  forty  years,  potash 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  as  a  ferti- 
lizer for  wheat,  except  when  combined 
with  both  i)hosphoric  a(nd  and  nitrogen. 
In  the  experiments  now  in  progress  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  station  potash  seems 
to  have  no  effect  on  wheat,  whether 
used  alone  or  in  any  combination.  At 
the  experiment  station  of  Kentucky  pot- 
ash has  produced  a  very  marked  increase 
of  crop  wdien  used  on  corn,  hemp,  tobac- 
co and  potatoes;  but  here  again  it  fails 
to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat,  whether 
used  alone  or  in  combination.  The  Ohio 
and  Kentucky  experiments  are  as  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  it  is  probable  that  as 
the  soil  becomes  more  worn  even  wheat 
will  show  some  benefit  from  applications 
of  potash;  but  the  present  indications 
are  that  this  substance  is  seldom  needed 
in  fertilizers  intended  for  this  crop.  It 
may  be  that  the  clover  following  the 
wheat  will  make  good  use  of  the  potash, 
but  tliis  is  a  point  wdiich  has  still  to  be 
determined  by  experiment. 


SECTIONAL  VIEW^  OPEN— SECTIONAL  VIEW 
CLOSED. 

Width  of  frame,  30  inches.  Width  of 
trough,  10  inches.  Width  of  walk,  W) 
inches.  Depth  of  trough,  4  inclies.  Dis- 
tance from  short  end  of  arm  to  center  of 
bolt,  13  inches.  The  bolt  should  be  one 
inch  from  top  of  posts.  Width  of  board 
on  sides,  7  inches. 


Early    Potatoes. 

When  potatoes  are  wanted  for  early 
market  a  correspondent  writing  in  The 
Republic  says: 

Great  care  should  be  taken  to  select 
a  piece  of  land  that  is  well  drained, 
loamy  and  readily  prepared  in  a  good 
tilth.  Potatoes  need  a  deej)  preparation 
and  a  thorough  cultivation  in  order  to 
receive  a  vigorous  growth.  Get  a  good 
early  variety.  Early  Sunrise  and  Charles 
Downing  are  both  good  early  varieties. 

Get  seed  of  good  quality.  Good  seed 
is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  vigorous, 
thrifty  plant.  It  is  much  easier  to  keep 
vigorous,  thrifty  plants  growing  than  tc 
induce  a  weak,  sickly  plant  togrow^  well. 

Prepare  the  soil  well  and  then  work 
out  the  rows,  running  the  plow  deep. 
Take  a  forkful  of  fresh  manure  from  the 
horse  stable  and  put  where  each  hill  of 
X)otatoe8  is  to  be  i)lanted;  put  on  this 
about  two  inches  of  rich,  fine  soil  and 
then  drop  the  seed  on  this  and  cover 
three  or  four  inches  deep,  at  least,  press- 
ing the  soil  down  well  upon  the  seed. 
Keep  the  soil  in  a  good  tilth  so  as  to  se- 
cure vigorous  growth.  Thin  out  as  soon 
as  the  plants   make    their   appearance 


Poultry   Notes. 

The  Poultry  World  says:  Do  not  at- 
tempt under  any  circumstances  to  keep 
500,  or  even  200,  adult  fowls  in  one  ilock. 
Broods  of  half  grown  chickens  may  be 
united  in  the  fall  until  there  are  600, 
when  there  is  an  unlimited  range,  but 
grown  fowds  never.  In  one  yard  there 
ought  not  to  be  kept  more  than  from 
twenty  to  fifty  hens,  even  if  the  yard  is 
large. 

In  raising  poultry  for  profit  you  mnst 
first  consider  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances, the  amount  of  capital  to  invest, 
the  space  of  ground  to  be  occupied  and 
the  amount  of  help  available. 

American  Agriculturist  tells  that  clab- 
bered milk  is  a  very  nutritious  article  of 
food  for  hens  and  growing  pullets.  It  is 
usually  fed  with  bran,  well  mixed  to- 
gether. 

As  a  general  rule  it  will  bo  found  a 
good  phiii  to  introduce  new  blood  into 
the  flock  every  year,  either  by  getting 
new  roosters  or  a  setting  of  eggs  from  a 
reliable  breeder. 

All   Ahotit  S\vln«^. 

Give  the  hogs  plenty  of  slops. 

A  little  corn  scattered  in  the  field  will 
give  the  hogs  a  good  start. 

When  we  begin  to  feed  the  pigs  to  fat- 
ten them  we  will  get  more  growth  and 
better  meat  to  make  the  food  one-fourth 
bran,  three-fourths  by  weight  of  corn  01 
rye. 

Give  all  the  hogs  shut  in  pens  some 
grass,  clover  or  green  corn.  Stoix)  hogs 
will  live  on  this  sort  of  food  and  do  well. 
Tlio  1,'reen  corn  with  the  ears  on  will  fat- 
t'-n  tiuin  ---Western  Swineherd. 


Ilortjrultural  Hints. 

Callas  will  bear  almost  any  amount  of 
stimulating. 

Begonifls  are  particularly  sensitive  to 
stimulants,  and  these  should  be  used  but 
seldom  on  geraTiiums;  but  to  roses, 
fuchsias,  carnations,  h(!liotro[>es  and 
others  they  may  bo  given  with  more 
safety. 

Remember  that  hens  like  gooseberries, 
v.-hich  they  begin  to  eat  as  soon  as  the 
c.-op  is  out  of  bloom.  Moral— Plant  at  a 
distance  from  their  runs. 

Prune  the  gooseberry  bushes  the  same 
as  currants. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


OECHAllD  AND  GARDEN. 


HORTICULTURAL  SUBJECTS  CONSID- 
ERED   IN    A    PRACTICAL    MANNER. 


Simple  Directions  for  Pruning  and  Train- 
ing Grape  Vines  on  Stakes,  Trellis  or 
Arbor— Rules  to  Be  Observed  Regard- 
less of   the  Special  System   Adopted. 

Every  mild  day  when  the  vines  are 
frozen  one  may  prune  and  make  cut- 
tings. In  pruning  there  ought  to  be  an 
object  in  view,  as  well  as  a  system.  If 
the  method  of  training  be  on  stakes, 
Orchard  and  Garden  advises  the  reversed 
system:  select  canes  as  low  down  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  more  than  two  canes  to 
full  bearing  vines,  like  Concord  about 
four  feet  long,  and  for  such  as  Delaware 
not  more  than  one  cane  about  two  feet 
long.  In  pruning  for  a  trellis,  prune  so 
that  two  canes  will  start  from  the  main 
stock  about  as  high  as  the  lower  wire, 
then  train  one  cane  each  way  on  the 
lower  wire.  This  wire  should  not  be 
more  than  two  or  two  and  a  half  feet 
Ifiigh. 

In  spur  pruning  these  two  lower  canes 
»,re  allowed  to  remain  on  the  lower 
wire,  forming  arms,  and  the  bearing 
canes  from  these  arms  form  the  spurs. 
Cut  back  the  bearing  wood  from  the 
arms  to  two  buds  each,  and  every  year 
thereafter  prune  these  spurs  to  two  buds 
so  as  to  keep  bearing  spurs  as  close  to 
the  arm  as  possible. 

When  vines  are  pruned  for  an  arbor, 
select  one  strong  cane,  grow  it  to  the 
height  of  the  arbor  and  cut  it  off  at 
that  height,  and  start  out  canes  from  it 
to  distribute  over  the  arbor  according  to 
the  form  and  size  of  it.  These  form  the 
arms  on  the  arbor,  and  should  be  spur 
pruned  the  same  as  those  above  men- 
tioned. This  may  be  continued  from 
year  to  year  until  finally  they  may  have 
to  be  renewed  with  new  arms. 


required  when  pips  have  been  removed. 
He  says  that  he  finds  moss  growing  more 
uniform  in  the  results  of  crop. 

Currants  for  Profit. 

The  demand  for  currants  is  increasing, 
these  being  largely  used  now  for  jelly. 
This  fact,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  the  fruit  can  be  marketed,  ought 
to  increase  its  cultivation.  Some  grow- 
ers, bearing  in  mind  that  both  the  red 
raspberry  and  currant  like  partial  shade, 
grow  these  in  the  s^me  rows,  that  is, 
they  plant  alternate  stools  of  each.  Ex- 
perience serves  to  indicate  that  the  Ver- 
saillaise  and  Fay,  as  well  as  cherry,  do 
best  with  severe  pruning,  keeping  them 
in  a  tree  form  or  with  three  or  four  main 
stalks.  The  smaller  currants  m  ly  be 
grown  with  more  stalks.  Weak  suckers 
must  be  kept  out  and  very  old  wood  cut 
away.  The  currant  likes  mulching.  It 
prefers  strong  clay  soil,  full  of  moisture, 
but  well  drained. 


GRAPEHVINES 

ilM  other  SMALL  TBrrTS.    K«w  ©••ctIdUt*  Caulorie  rre*.    T.  S.  HUBBIBD  CO.,  FBEDONIA,  N.I, 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A   LAW 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 


PRUNING  THE  VINE   FOR   A   TRELLIS. 

In  selecting   bearing   wood,  says  the 
authority  quoted,  do  not  prefer  the  most 
rampant  large  canes,  as  they  are  not  the 
best,  the  buds  not  being  well  developed, 
but  select   those  of   medium   size,  with 
large,  full   buds,  and  then  there  will  be 
large  bunches  and  fine  berries.     When 
vines  grow  too  strong  prune  longer,  and 
when  they  grow  too  feeble  prune  shorter. 
This  is  a  general  rule  and  should  always 
bo  observed   in   pruning,  for   whatever 
may  enfeeble  a  vine,  whether  from  lack 
of  constitution  or  overbearing,  it   must 
have  rest  and  bear  less  until  it  recuper- 
ates. 


Forcing  Llllefi  of  the  Valley  In   Moss. 

M.  Hesdorffer,  in  Triers,  ties  nine  pips, 
each  wrapi)ed  in  moss,  to  a  bundle  with 
Raffia  fiber,  packs  these  bundles  close 
together  in  his  bench,  and  waters  freely. 
He  claims  to  grow  his  pips  easier  thus 
fashioned,  as  the  warmth  penetrates 
easily  through  moss,  which  i-etains 
moisture  a  great  deal  longer,  and  which 
proves  a  far  cleaner  material  than  sand 
or  soil.  The  Florist's  Exchange  explains 
that  the  fiber  generally  rots  during  the 
process,  while  moss  clinging  to  the  roots 
admits  of  removing  the  single  flowering 
pips  to  a  market  pot  from  the  bench 
without  disturbing  its  neighbor,  and 
thereby  saving  a  number  of  pips  which 
are  later  in  flowering  and  require  more 
cultivation.    "Close  up  file"  is  all  that  is 


Hints  About  Raspberries. 

Says  Rural  New  Yorker:  Wo  do  not 
know  of  a  better  red  raspberry  than  the 
Cuthbert.  This  is  late.  For  early  we 
must  name  the  Marlboro,  though  it  fails 
in  some  localities.  For  caps  we  may 
mention  Hilborn,  Souhegan  and  Tyler, 
while  advising  a  trial  of  Palmer,  Prog- 
ress and  Lovott.  Caps  for  garden  cult- 
ure may  be  planted  four  feet  apart  each 
way.  For  an  acre  we  should  set  them 
about  six  by  four  feet.  The  reds  will 
not  recjuire  quite  so  much  space,  say  six 
by  three  feet.  

Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Kose. 

Opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  this  pest 
are  various  and  contradictory.  Charles 
E.  Parnell  says  that  extremes  of  drought 
and  moisture  of  temperature,  cold 
draughts  or  any  other  cause  that  will 
impede  the  flow  of  the  sap  will  place  the 
plant  in  that  condition  fitted  to  develop 
mildew,  as  it  is  a  fungoid  growth,  the 
seeds  of  whit  h  are  ever  present  in  the  at- 
mosphere awaiting  a  suitable  place  for 
their  development. 

Here  and  There. 

The  Goose  King  pear  thrives  best  in 
good,  strong  soil,  high  and  well  drained. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Kicffor 
[lear  succeeds  better  and  produces  larger 
crops  of  fruit  in  the  GuK  States  than  it 
does  at  the  north.  In  planting  either 
the  Kieffer  or  Le  Conte  plenty  of  room 
should  l)e  allowed. 

F.  L.  Wright  says:  Never  prune  the 
short  spurs  from  pi  ar  trees,  as  all  the 
fruit  is  borne  unon  them. 

items  in   Violet  Cultivation. 

A  New  York  correspondent,  writing  to 
The  Florist's  Exchange,  says: 

Violets  should  be  planted  in  ground 
that  has  a  fair  drainage,  so  that  the  rain 
will  penetrate  through  the  roots,  and 
leave  the  top  of  the  ground  and  plants 
dry  in  a  short  time.  I  never  plant  vio- 
lets in  the  shade,  but  rather  where  they 
will  receive  the  benefit  of  rain,  dew  and 
sun.  Keep  them  warm,  but  don't  kill 
them  with  kindness.  Half  of  the  fail- 
ures in  violet  growing  under  ghvss  comes 
from  placing  them  with  other  plants.  If 
you  want  success  place  them  in  a  house 
or  frame  by  themselves.  They  don't 
care  for  company. 


Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  eftects  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  you  wish  your  claim  spe  dily  and  sue- 

"''"".''.jsr""^-  JAMES  TANNER, 

l^te  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    WaHhington,  D.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 

Humphreys' 

VETERINARY  SPECIFICS 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Hogs, 

AND  POULTRY. 

fiOOFave  Book  on  Treatment  of  Animals 

and  Chart  Sent  Free. 
CURES  ( Fevers, ConKestionsjInflnmniatlon 
A.AjHpinal  iTIeninffitiH,  Milk  Fever. 
B.B.—tStrains,  liamenesH,  Rheumatism. 
C.C— Distemper,  Masnl  DischarKea. 
B.D.—Bots  or  (irubs.  Worms, 
E.E.— Coushs,  Heaves,  Pneumonia. 
F.F.— Colic  or  (iripes.  Bellyache. 
G.O.— Miscarriage,  Hemorrhaires. 
11.11.— Urinary  and  Kidney  Diseases. 
1. 1. —Eruptive  Diseases,  Manse. 
J. K.— Diseases  of  Digestion,  Paralysis* 

Single  Bottle  (over  50  doses),         -  -  •  .60 

Stable  Case,  with  Speclflcs    Manual, 

Veterluary  Cure  Oil  and  Medlcator,      97.00 
Jar  Veterinary  Cure  Oil,       -       -       1.00 
Sold  by  Drnggists;  or  Sent  Prepaid  anywhere 
and  in  any  quantity  on  Receipt  of  Price- 

HUMPHREYS'  MEDICINE  CO., 
Corner  William  and  John  Sts.,      New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


WEAK  MEN 


and  WOMEN  can  quickly 
cure  iheuiselves  of  Waitt' 
iiiK  Vitality,  I^OHt  Mun. 
hood  from  youthful  errors,  ic,  uiiictly  ut  home.  64 
page  Book  on  All  I'riviite  IMmcuh«h  Hont  FKKE 
(sealed.)  CX'KK  tilAKA-NTEKIK  80  yritr*'  ox- 
Verlcnce.  I>r.    D.    II.    LOWE.     U'lnated,    €onn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


THE  ODELli 

TYPE   WRITER. 

^^\J  TER  witli  7H  diaracters,  ami  $15 
for  tile  Singrle  Case  Odell,  wanauted  to  do 
better  work  tlian  any  machine  made. 

It  combines  .SIMPLICITY  witli  duhaiulity,  si'KKP, 
KASK  OF  oi'KRATiON,  wcars  longer  witliout  cost  of 
repairs  than  any  otlu-r  macliine.  Has  no  ink  rili- 
Ik)u  to  botlier  the  operator.  It  is  neat,  suilstan- 
TIAL,  nickel  jihited,  perfect  and  adapted  to  all  kinds 
of  type  writing.  Like  a  printing  press,  it  produces 
sharp,  clean,  legil'lo  manuscripts.  Two  or  ten  copies 
can  be  made  at  one  writing.  Any  intelligent  person 
can  become  a  operator  in  two  days.  We  otler 
$I,000  to  any  operator  who  can  e<jual  the  work 
of  the  Double  Case  Odell. 

Reliable  Agenta  and  Salesmen  wanted.  Specia 
inducement."^  to  Dealers. 

For  Pamphlet  giving  Indorsements,  Ac.,  address 

ODELL  TYPE  WRITER  CO., 

85  and  87  5th  Ave.    CHZCAGO,  ILL. 
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HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy  $9 
Best  Farm  $35 


Qua  kA  N""*  ^^  D  No.  a.— Smgle  Harness,  Inch  Trace,  doubled  and  stitched ;  2  loops  on 

^  Breast   Collar   with   long   Lay    Breeching,  folded  with   Lay   Single    Strap 

Belly   Bands;  3   inch  Saddle;  C.  P.,  or   Japan   trimmings;  Side  or  (^ver 

Check.  Price, •.S'SS 

No.  B. — Better  grade  of  above lO.Zo 

No.  C — Still  better  grade  of  above 11.28 

£\       ■    ■     I       _iiLgl..M.  No.  D.— With  Nickel  trimmings  or  Davis  hard  rubber  finish   13. OO 

M  W^^-TfTi^  RETAILS  AT  $15.00  TO  $20.00 

All  so  good  that  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood  brings  many  duplicate  or- 
ders.    These  are  not  slop  machine-made,  but  guarajiteed^A_LjTand_;_made. 

«M  Do  not  confound  these  with    cheap  machine  harness.     If  you  want 
il/U  such,  our  machme— the  bestin  the  world  for  the  money— ':osts$6.90. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS,  No  92.— Farm  Team  Harness.  IJ/  Trace, 
long  hame  Tug,  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Champion  or  D.  G.  buckles,  ft^?2B^^  J"  dSVTK 
hook  and  tcrret  pads,  fancy  housmgs,  %  hip  straps  with  trace  carriers; 
square  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks,  ^Lines  20  to  22  ft. 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.  (!.  P.  or  Jap.  trimmed.— The  best  hirness 
made  for  the  money.  Price,  $25.00  Breeching  with  No  2  will  cos  $3.75 
extra.  No.  03  —The  same  as  No  *^l  \y^  Tugs,  Y^  Bridles.  Heavier  stock 
all  through  Price,  $26. OO.  Sent  on  receipt  of  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.,with 
privilege  of  examination,    when    $2  is   s<  nt.     Address 

llbirtyville  Harness  Co.,  Liberty  villi,  Illinois. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


Items  In  Strawberry  CoUur«. 

In  a  report  sent  out  from  the  Mary- 
land station  on  eighty-eight  varieties  of 
strawberries,  the  following  appeared: 

For  very  early,  the  Covillo  and  Ar- 
lington are  good;  the  main  crop,  Cres- 
cent and  Cloud,  and  late,  the  Eureka 
and  Stay  man.  Warfield  was  the  best 
berry  grown  during  the  season,  and 
Bubach  No.  5  gave  a  fine  crop.  Under 
comparison  of  initted  rows  versus  hills 
it  was  found  that  with  the  former  the 
1  yield  was  larger  and  berries  better. 


PSUta 


<f 


everybody's 
Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  Paint  a 
HOUSE 

Inside    and    Out. 


XoilFseU 


Learn  how  by  readinn  "  Ev  ekvbody's 
Paint  Book;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    OR    WAGON, 


OR 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


^ 


Tells  all  about    Kalsomining  and   Paper- Hanging:        Anybody  can   Ic.nrn   howln  do 

H     Also   how  to  Polish  a  Piano  or  &rgan.  or  ^^^t„sh  and  Renovate  Furm- 

ture.  In  short  this  book  will  tell  you  all  about  Painting,  it  .s  tilled  with  illus- 
trations. It  will  save  any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every  ^ear.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when    everybody   begins  to    think  about       Fixing  Up,     and  this  book    wtll  help 

you   do   it.  ,      .  ,  ... 

A  copy  bound  in  Cxtta  cloth,  with  ink  side-stamp,  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 

of  One   Dollar.      Address 


FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


EKIE,    FEISrZM' 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD 

Kiitered  at  the  Post  Office.  Erie,  Pa.,  as  second- 
clasti  mail  matter. 

An  Illustrated 

Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Household  Journal. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY 

BY 

The  Farm  and  Vineyard  Publishing  Co. 

ERIE.  PA. 


H.  ToNo, 


Editor  and  Manager. 


TERMS. 

Single  subscribers  50c.  per  year,  25c.  for  six 
months.  Two  copies  for  one  year  UUc,  Three  copies 
9l.'20.  Four  copies  $1.50,  Five  copies  $2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  pen  ni  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  sub8crii»tioii  unless  re<iuested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  prcwf  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  i>romptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  Ite  given. 

Ilemit  by  P.  ().  nioney  order,  exjtress  money  or- 
der, registered  letter  or  draft.  Postage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  acceitted  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.     Do  not  send  postal  notes   they  are   unsafe 


ADVERTISING  KATES. 

Ordiiuiry    display,     ten     cents     per    line,     (agate) 
Heading     Notic-es,     fifteen    cents    per    line,  (agate) 
Libi'ral  discount  for  large  space  or  long  time  ads. 
No  huuil)u^  advertised  at  anv  nrice. 


ERIE.  PA..  JUNE,  1891. 


Number  1.  Volume  V. 


The  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  now 
in  its  fifth  year  of  success,  and  our  aim 
is  to  make  the  fifth  vohime  the  best 
ever  ottered  to  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  friends.  We  are  still  tak- 
ing subscriptions  at  25  cents  a  year, 
but  shall  soon  go  back  to  our  regular 
rate,  50  cents  per  year. 


Catalogues,  etc.,  Beceived. 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  new  and 
rare  plants,  and  price  list  of  hardy 
perennials,  from  Messrs.  Pitcher  and 
Manda's  United  States  Nurseries,  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey. 


the  table.  Canned  peaches  were  served 
at  supper  !  There  may  be  a  few  people 
with  whom  fresh  fruit  does  not  agree  ; 
but  for  the  majority  it  is  agreeable  and 
wholesome.  Then  does  it  not  seem 
absurd  to  spend  time  and  strength 
preserving  fruit  which  the  family  need 
at  once  ? 

To  eat  canned  strawberries  in  Sep- 
tember, while  one  is  busy  preserving 
peaches  for  next  year's  strawberry 
time,  seems  a  wast  of  effort.  If  the 
family  really  prefer  to  have  cooked 
fruit,  why  not  cook  each  fruit  in  its 
season,  and  avoid,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  inevitable  labor  connected  with 
airtight  cans.  We  have  used  the 
word  preservinjf.  in  the  general  sense 
of  saving  from  decay.  The  commonest 
methods  at  present  seem  to  be  jelly- 
making,  canning  and  pickling  ;  but 
there  are  other  attractive  ways  in 
which  fruit  may  be  kept  for  the  winter 
table. 

Jam  is  not  as  generally  made  as  it 
should  be,  for  all  kinds  of  berries  may 
thus  be  easUy  preserved  The  English 
are  far  more  fond  of  jam  than  Ameri- 
cans, and  use  it  constantly  on  their 
tables,  considering  it  very  wholesome. 
In  this  country,  comparatively  few 
housekeepers  make  it.  We  find  the 
Elnglish  label  on  most  of  the  jams  sold 
ill  our  markets,  yet  it  would  seem  very 
easy  to  supply  tiie  demand  with  the 
home  product.  Why  do  not  more  of 
our  American  women  who  are  obliged 
to  earn  money  at  home,  make  a  busi- 
ness of  preserving  ? 

Fine,  home-made  jellies,  canned 
fruit,  pickles,  jams,  indeed  nice  pre- 
serves of  almost  any  kind,  are  always 
in  demand  at  good  rates.  To  be  sure 
there  is  tome  hard  work  about  it,  but 
that  is  true  of  almost  anything  that 
yields  good  results,  and  it  is  a  more 
wholesome  occupation  than  sewing. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

Farm  and   (»ur  Price 
Vineyard,    for  Both 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  «2.«x>     S  .5U  »1.;>0 

"   American  Garden,         '*  2.0()  .50  l.»o 

"    Farm  Journal,               "  .60  .60  .50 

««   Chicago  Weekly  Times  ••  l.OO  .50  l.oo 

"    American  Rural  Home  "  l.oo  .50  l.oo 

"   Amer.  sheep  Breeder,  "  l.oo  .50  .90 

"   Cleveland  Leader,         "  l.oo  .50  l.oo 

««   Y'aukee  Blade,                "  1.00  .50  l.oo 

'♦   Fanciers  Review,           "  .35  .50  .50 

"    Buffalo  Weekly  Express"  l.oo  .50  l.oo 

"        "      Sunday        "        '*  2.00  .50  1.75 

•'    Farmers  Record,            "  1.00  .50  .80 

Devoted  to  Karniers'  OrKanicutiona  and  Farm  Topics. 

"   N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     •«  l.OO  .50  l.OO 

"   Cosmopolitan,                ••  2.40  .50  2.00 

"    LadiesIIomeCompanion'*  ..50  .50  .65 

"    Western  Garden,           "  .50  .60  .50 

Our  Country  Home,               "  .60  .60  .50 


be  grown  more  largely,  only  future 
exhibitions  will  show  It  is  curious  to 
observe  almost  the  entire  absence  of 
American  varieties  from  the  list  of 
sixty-three  varieties,  Volunteer  (Hen- 
derson) being  No.  45,  and  Florence 
Percy  (Allen)  No.  46.  The  latter  vari- 
ety, like  Mr.  Ralph  Brocklebauk,  is 
not  highly  esteemed  with  us,  as  it  al- 
ways conies  very  thin. — F.  N.  G.  in 
Garden  and  Forest. 

The  Rural  and  f  oultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
h'ural  and  1  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  ViNYEARD,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
otter  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  iiKjuire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pips,  etc., 
hence  our  olTer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 

The  Best  Chrysanthemums  in  Eng- 
land. 


Light   Hearts  and  Plenty  Money. 

I  have  completed  my  first  week  with 
my  Plater,  and  have  $24  25  clear 
money.  I  am  charmed  with  the  busi- 
ness. I  bought  my  Plater  from  the 
Lake  Electric  Co.,  Englewood,  111.,  for 
$3,  and  feel  confident  if  people  knew 
how  cheap  they  could  get  a  Plater  and 
how  much  money  they  could  make  we 
would  see  many  more  happy  homes. 
It  is  surprising  the  amount  of  table- 
ware and  jewelry  there  is  to  plate  ; 
and  if  persons  now  idle  would  get  a 
Plater,  they  would  soon  have  light 
hearts  and  plenty  money. 


A  Book  of  600  Pages 

On  treatment  and  c  ire  of  domestic 
animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs, 
hogs  and  poultry,  sent  free.  Address, 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Speciflcs,  cor- 
ner William  and  John  streets,  New 
York. 

Preserving. 

A  writer  in  Orchard  and  Garden 
gives  the  following  timely  hints  on  pre- 
serving : 

From  strawberry  time  on,  through- 
out the  summer  and  early  autumn,  the 
thrifty  housekeeper  sees  few  days  when 
there  is  not  some  fruit  to  be  preserved. 
Oftentimes  the  hottest  days  must  be 
spent  in  this  work,  even  though  the 
house  be  full  of  company,  for  the  fruit 
must  be  attended  to  then  or  lost. 

Before  beginning  to  preserve,  be 
sure  that  your  table  is  well  supplied 
with  fresh  fruit  Perhaps  none  of  our 
readers  need  this  caution,  but  it  was 
once  the  writers  lot  to  visit  in  a  family 
where  twenty  quarts  of  strawberries 
were  canned  and  not  one  appeared  on 


Our  Sewing  Machine  OflFer. 

We  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  our  subscribers,  only,  can  pur- 
chase one  of  th^  above  sewing  ma- 
chines for  the  small  sum  of  $18.00. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  stj  les 
of  lock  stich  sewing  machines,  and  is 
sold  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  from  f40  to  |60.  These  machines 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
with  black  walnut  furniture,  as  shown 
above,  and  each  machine  contains  a 
full  set  of  the  latest  improved  attach- 
ments, instruction  book  and  the  man- 
ufacturers guarantee  for  five  years. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  the  A'c?/>  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm  &  Vineyard, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


The   yearly   analysis  of  the  leading 
chrysanthemum  blooms  shown  at  the 
numerous  English   exhibitions  is  al- 
ways interesting  to  those  who  make  a 
specialty  of   this  flower  everywhere. 
While  American  varieties  are  becom- 
ing very  numerous  and  taking  year  by 
year  a  leading  place  in  our  exhibitioiiH, 
no  grower  can   afford   to  neglect  the 
varieties    among   which   our   English 
friends  find  the  prize-winners.      Com- 
paratively little   interest  seems  to  be 
taken   here   in    the  Chinese   incurved 
i^ection,  no  stand  of  these  worthy  of 
notice  having  ever  been  seen  at  any 
of    our    shows.      As  a  matter  of  in- 
terest \\i^  note  the  leading  twelve  vari- 
eties of  1800  as  English  exhibitions  in 
the  order  of   their  rank :  Miss  M.  A. 
Haggas,  Miss  Violet  Tomlin,  Empress 
of  India,  (^ueen  of  England,  Eord  Al- 
cester,    Golden    Empress     of     India, 
.Jeanne   d'Arc,   Eord   Wolseley,  John 
Salter,  Princess  of  Wales,  Prince   Al- 
fred, Golden  Queen  of  England.     As 
compared    with    former    audits,    this 
shows  a  falling  off  of  Empress  of   In- 
dia, which  variety  has  occupied   the 
foremost  place  for  a  number  of   years. 
The  leading  Japanese  varieties  show 
the  usual  shifting  of  places.    The  first 
do/en    were :    Etoile    de    Lyon,  Sun- 
flower, Avalanche,  P^dwin  Molyneux, 
Madame  V.  Andiguier,  Madamoiselle 
liacroix,     Val    d'Andorre,     Maiden's 
Hlush,  Jeanne  Delaux,  Stanstead  Sur- 
prise, Mr.  Ralph   Brocklebank,   Stan- 
stead  White.     Eight  of  these  varieties 
are    introductiijns    of    1880  and  later. 

Whether  the  new  kinds  are  really  so 
superior  to  the  older  varieties,  or  sim- 
ply that  their  novelty  causes  them  to 


Our  aim  is  to  study  the  wants  of  our 
subscribers,  and  all  our  subscribers 
want  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants.  You 
can  have  them  mailed  direct  from  the 
most  reliable  houses  in  this  country. 
Purchasers  of  fifty  cents'  worth  and 
upwards  receive  the  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard one  year  free. 

World's  Pair  Notes. 


The  Holstein  Fresian  Association, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  cattle 
breeders'  associations  in  America,  has 
appropriated  $10,000  to  be  paid  in  pre- 
miums on  its  cattle  shown  at  the  Expo- 
sit  ion. 

The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  at 
its  annual  meeting  recently  in  New 
York,  appropriated  $10,000  to  secure 
a  proper  exhibition  of  Jerseys  at  the 
Exposition. 

Cattle  breeders  of  Germany  are  tak- 
ing great  interest  in  the  live  stock  fea- 
ture of  the  Exposition.  Chief  Bu- 
chanan is  receiving  many  letters  of 
inquiry  about  regulations  for  showing 
breeding  cattle.  J.  F.  Sarg,  of  Nuss- 
dorf,  Germany,  writes  that  he  repre- 
sents the  largest  breeders'  associa- 
tion on  the  Continent  —  the  Cattle 
Breeders'  Association  of  Baden— and 
that  he  intends  to  send  to  the  Exposi- 
tion a  herd  of  the  celebrated  Simmen- 
thal  cattle. 


Remember^  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  50  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus- 
try. Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


Vineyard  Enterprise. 

The  Boyer  Diamond  Vineyard  Com- 
pany, limited,  recently  organized  at 
Farmer  Village,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y  , 
have  bought  a  hundred  acre  tract  of 
the  celebrated  Boyer  farm  on  Cayuga 
lake,  in  the  grape  belt  of  eastern  New 
York. ^ 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,    advertise    in    Farm  and  ViiJE- 

YARD. 

Late  Pruning. 

If  your  grape  vines  were  not  pruned 
early  in  the  season  the  work  may  be 
safely  done  after  the  vines  have  made 
a  new  growth  of  from  three  to  six 
inches.  By  that  time  the  sap  will  have 
thickened  and  the  vines  will  not 
''  bleed,"  ami  the  embryo  clusters  being 
in  sight,  the  operator  can  determine 
the  number  of  clusters  each  vine  may 
be  permitted  to  bear. 


on  a  farm,  and  I  can  advise  nothing 
more  promising  than  fruitgrowing, 
combined  with  the  sale  of  plants  from 
the  various  fruits,  and  especially  val- 
uable new  ones. 

As  we  progress  with  new  varieties, 
there  will  probably  be  attempts  made 
to  originate  seedless  sorts,  as  there  is  a 
tendency  in  all  fruits,  as  they  improve 
in  quality,  to  have  less  seed  ;  many  of 
the  best  pears  have  meaty  cores,  which 
may  be  entirely  eaten — while  coarse- 
flavored  sorts  have  a  viscous,  disagree- 
able core,  and  are  at  all  times  progress- 
ing toward  better  qualities,  and  this  is 
now  coming  to  be  the  first  considera- 
tion as  to  the  value  of  a  new  sort. 


GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

A.  SET  OF  THE 

wois  OF  mm  iras 


We  are  still  offering  the  premiums 
previously  offered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  tried. 


Specialty  in  fruit  growing  can  often 
be  made  very  profitable,  but  the  qual- 
ty  mist  be  of  the  very  be^t. 


Stock  Yard  Items. 


By  E.  p.  Smith. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
Bloating  can  easily  be  prevented  in 
cattle ;  but  it  occasionally  occurs  on  the 
best  regulated  farm.  It  is  a  simple 
complaint,  but  many  animals  are  lost 
by  not  attending  to  it  in  time.  The 
best  remedy  is  a  teaspoon ful  of  chlo- 
ride of  lijue  ;  two  hours  later  a  spoon- 
ful of  turpentine,  and  one  i)ound  of 
glauber  salts  next  day.  Each  should 
be  given  with  a  ({uart  of  water.  In  the 
spring  if  a  pound  of  glauber  salts  is 
given  wacli  cattle  before  turning  it  out 
to  pasture  bloating  will  otten  be  pre- 
vented. 

Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  one  of  the 
periodicals  mentioned  in  Geo.  P.  Row- 
ell  &  Co.'s  Book  for  Advertisers. 


The  new  Thompson  seedless  grape  is 
likely  to  succeed  the  Cornith  grape 
from  which  our  imported  currants  are 
made.  The  Thompson  is  a  larger  and 
finer  flavored  grape,  perfectly  seedless, 
is  more  fleshy  than  the  Cornith,doe8  not 
burn  on  the  vine,  is  prolific  and  a  rapid 
dryer.  Three  and  a  (quarter  pounds  of 
the  ripe  fruit  make  one  pound  of  com- 
mercial currants  It  yields  the  first 
year  about  fity  pounds  to  the  vine, 
second  year  from  sixty-five  to  seventy 
pounds,  the  third  year  from  seven- 
ty to  seventy-five  pounds  and  the 
fourth  year  from  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds.  The 
grape  commends  itself  to  growers  for 
many  reasons.  It  can  be  stemmed 
readily  by  machinery,  does  not  need 
facing  in  packing,  and  can  be  either 
sacked  or  boxed  for  the  trade. — Field 
and  Farm. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


New  Fruits. 


Exti-avt  of  paper  by  C.  A.  Oreen  read  be/ore  the 
We.stern  A'etr  York  HorlU  uHural  Society. 

New  fruits  are  not  unmixed  blessings, 
as    the   inexperienced  may   plant  too 
largely,  or  be  too  far  carried  away  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  originator  and 
expect  too  much  of    a  new  candidate. 
New  fruits  are  profitable  to  the  pub 
lie,  as  is  shown  by  the  Concord  grape, 
whose  value  to  this  country,  I  believe, 
has  been  at  least  fifty  millions  of   dol 
lars,  and  will  alone  counterbalance  the 
greater  part  of  the  loss  experienced  by 
the  buyers  of  worthless  sorts.     In  most 
cases,  new  fruits  have  not  enriched  the 
originators. 

The  skill  required  in  originating  a 
new  variety  by  cross  fertilization,  the 
pa»ience  in  waiting  for  the  fruiting  and 
in  nursing  for  years  those  that  are  of 
no  value,  is  different  from  the  ability 
required  to  disseminate  the  selected 
variety.  It  is  not  lust  that  the  man 
who  labors  for  a  lifetime,  originating 
new  fruits,  has  no  protection,  being 
virtually  robbed  of  his  reward. 

The  seedlings  from  our  improved 
sorts  are  far  more  likely  to  give  good 
results  than  those  gathered  from  the 
woods,  as  Is  shown  on  nearly  every 
nurseryman's  grounds.  Several  young 
men  have  asked  what  they  should  do 


The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents 

A  very  neat  and  practical  monthly  is 
the  Farm  and  Vinkyard.  So  says 
the  Fanciers'  Review,  published  at 
Chatham,  N.  Y.,  and  we  give  them 
credit  for  knowing  a  good  thing. 


? 


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


Which  we  OfTer  with  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wisbing  to  largely  increiisc  the  circulation  of  thia 
paper   during   tlie   next  six   numtlis,  we  have   made 
arrangements   with    a  New   York   publishing    houso 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  premium  to  our 
Bubscribers  a  Set  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens,   in   Tvt'elve    Liar^v    and    Handsoin*^ 
Volumes,  with  a  year'n  subscription  to  this 
paper,  for  atriflo  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scription price.     Our  great  offer  to  subscribcrii 
eelii)8eB  any  ever  h«  retol'ore  made.     Charles 
Dickens   was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.    No  aiJthor  before  or  since  his  time  haa 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even   more  popular  to-day  than   during 
his    lifetime.    They    abound   in  wit,  humor, 
pathos,    masterly    delineation   of    character, 
vivid  descriptions  ot  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.    Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  homoeliould 
be  without  a  set  of  these   great  and  remark- 
able works.    Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  bo 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.    The 
set  of   Dickens'  works   which  we  offer  as  a 


premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates  wiih  new  type 
The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub 
lished  compWe,  uvchanged,  and  absolutely  unabridged  : 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THEUNCOMMERCIALTRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 


The  above  are  without  question  the  most  lamous  novels  that  were  ever  written.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celel)rated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  boiiks  preventing  people  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
this  luxury.  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
trade  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  of  Dickens  works  at  a 
price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  home  in  the  laud  may  now  be  supplied  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 

This  entire  set  of  TWILVI  VOLUMIS  are  now  offoTcrt  by  us  for  One  Dollar  onlv,  includiuK'  a 
YMr'l  SutlCriptlon  to  FABM  AHD  TIKIYAID,  or  given  nil  with  3  subscrllHTs  at  noconts  rach,  and  to  evory 
nei-son  Kettinff  up  a  club  of  10  subscribers  at  our  clubt)inp  rates  of  25  cents  each,  we  will  PreHAt  Ul«  WHeit 
Sit  of  TvilT*  7olUB«l  rUI.     Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  one-half  ream  of  8x11 
who  will  pay  express  and  use  it     If 


to  dairymen  and  otlirrs 

sent  »»y  mail,  send  :<0  cts.  for  postaRO. 


A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


Roup  ttiHl   Its  Treatment. 

Roup  begiwf*  with  cold,  followed  by 
inflammatory  symptoms;  then  comos  the 
discharge  with  swelling  of  eyt«,  face, 
loss  of  appetite,  etc.  As  the  disease  ie 
highly  contagious  and,  once  well  under 
way,  incurable,  it  is  better,  unless  the 
bird  is  very  valuable,  to  kill  it  at  once 
and  so  stop  the  spread  of  the  contagion. 
On  first  indications  of  the  sickness  isolate 
the  birds;  keep  them  warm  and  dry;  feed 
soft  food;  add  a  little  Douglas  mixture 
to  the  water.  Wash  the  head  with  tepid 
water  and  give  daily  one  grain  sulphate 
of  copper.  Recently  reports  have  come 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  spongia  (a 
homeopathic  remedy)  for  roup.  P.  H. 
Jacobs,  editor  of  The  Poultry  Keeper,  ia 
credited  with  having  first  recommended 
it.  Spongia  can  be  obtained  at  any 
homeopathic  pharmacy,  the  '•mother 
tincture  in  the  third  decimal,"  and  the 
quantity  four  drops  to  a  pint  of  water  is 
the  prescription.  The  fowls  take  it  in 
place  of  the  usual  drinking  wat«r.  Wc 
give  this  formula  so  that  any  reader  who 
desires  can  test  it. 
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Mention  Kakm  and  Vinrvakd 


SMALL  FRUIT  GROWERS ! 

Whether  for  market  or  family  use 
should  all  take  the 

WESTERN  GARDEN  I  POULTRY  JOURNIIL 

The  brightest  and  most  practical 
paper  in  the  west  devote; i  to 

Oardenlngr, 

Floriciiltiire, 

Small  Fruit, 

And  Poultry. 

A  16 -pageillustratedmonthly.  Price, 
50  cents  per  year  ;  or,  a  three  months' 
trial  subscription  for  only  10  cents,  if 
you  mention  this  paper,  t^tamps  taken. 

Address, 

WESTERN  GARDEN, 

Dea  Moias,  Iowa. 
Mention  Farm  akd  vimktard. 


ONLY  DiRECTORY  ON  EARTH 

tiintmntrrlnic  .Vt.mm  nrrulnlion.  l-«.r  l»«-(«. 
(ill»er)  joiir  n«me  will  Itr  ln»»rl«Ml  ninl  rii|.T 
iBKilrd    you  ■fcompiinWil  t>y  v«i'.ill»f  jtriiur 
that  ToiiP  n«me  U  »rnt  lo  H»,»MMI  rul.lUli.r», 
A«lTfrJUfri,.Mfi?ni.nml  «>n><r«,»ii>l  fritm  lli«>»« 
yon  will  rn-t-l'^  hunilrfiU.  iiroUalilj  Hi«(«i». 
aniU,  of  ^Munlil*   Hnnn.l.*,    f»in'r«,  »\.mk«, 
Il««».lne.,r»r..    K\.l.  V  HVK.  Al««}.  Kl.lrr- 
AMKHU  AN    IHRVHTORY  «  O.,  Buffalo,  ^.  Y. 
V»wio:<   Hiix.  V»  — Oi"T«.lh»».  »lrf».\T   TBceitKl 
'tT«1.0iX)«krc«liofm»iK  tcorei  of  in»«c»«'"«'.  •*«  r  '»» 
wbUih  1  h»4  oft«>  p«id  Vxs  .ach  buforc.    Mj  ^XftT^nc» 
BTOTM  your   Directory   far   (icrU  Ul  oUirri,   »•  1  Hn* 
MWl«fttMB>r«rtku<i«Mlebw«*.  B.T.J4MM. 

Mennon  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


BE  A  MAN 

APOUO  WAS  A  PERFECT  MAN. 

PEarccT  la  mm  !-m*tchiejs  m  wm[ 

8«anxloiM  wer*  the  aDeiant*  for  italwart  mrn  tnst 

puny  boyo  »f  birth  wcr«  put  to  drmih. 

Bverv  MAN  can   b«   STXONO 

.  and  VIOOROUS  in  «11  reipacti. 

YOUNQ  MEN  OR  OLD, 

■nff.rlnc   from    VZKVOrJB   DM- 

BILITT.  toit  or  '»»"■«*": 

hood,    Fliyilcal    ExMMif.   >«•"«•» 

Worry.    Stunted    DeT»lopni«Bt,  or 

any  PERSONAL  WEAKII|88.  can  b. 

ro/tortd  to    PERFECT   "BALTH  and 

the    NOBLE     VITALITY    o«    8TR0HO 

MEN,  th«  Pride  and  Power  of  N»"o"; 

We  claim  by  yeiirH  of  pr»c^'f"f  Jj^ 

our  pxrliiRlvo   mptliods  a  uniform 

MONOPOLY  or  SUCCESS"  in  treat- 

InKaU  Dleeaiei,  Weaknewee  and 

Afflicttoni  of  Men.    TostimonialB 

from  M)  Slates  and  Territories. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK  paid,  for  a  limltrd  time.  ;.♦ 
it  while  yon  can.  Full  Explanatlone  fo' HOME  TREAT- 
iSEHT  Ton  can  be  FULLY  RESTORED  at  Thoneandn 
kaT.  been  by  «.  Read  o"  U«J"monUU  Addree.  at  one. 

ERIE  MEDICAL  CO.  BUFFALO,  N.T« 

MenUoo  Farh  a»i>  Vinitard. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


OBSERVATIONS      AND      EXPERIENCES 
IN     LIFE    ON     THE     FARM. 


The  Viirions  Clovers  and  Their  Several 
Keqiiiremeiits— A  Skelrh  of  the  Crimson 
Clover  Ah«»ut>Vhieh  DiflVriiiK  OpIiiloiiB 
Were  Kxpressecl   Last  Season. 

Alfalfa,  othorwiso  known  as  Lucerne, 
rcMiuiivs  a  ricli.  drt'p  soil,  and  in  such 
will  produce  several  crops  every  season. 

From  ten  to   fif- 
teen   jjounds     of 

peed  are  required 

to  the  acre. 

Alsike    resem- 
bles   in    growth, 

duration,  etc., 

the  rod  clover.  It 

thrives    well     in 

cold,    wet   and 

stiff  soils.     The 

rule  in  seeding  is 

ten  pounds  to  the 

acre. 

Kidney    vetch, 

or  sand  clover,  is 

a  deep  rooted, 

herbaceous, 

hardy    perennial 

p  1  a  n  t,  valuable 

for  dry  sands  and 

inferior  soils, 

upon  which    red 

clover  wall  not  thrive.     It  is  useful  in 

mixture  for  dry  soil. 

Red  clover  is  a  perennial  but  of  very 

few  years'  duration.     It  is  nutritious  and 

voluble  in  moist  locations.     The   large 

retl  or  pea  vine  clover,  also  known  as 
Ent^hsh  cow  grass,  is  a  reliable  sort  for 
plowing  under.  White  clover  is  espe- 
cially prized  for  lawns  and  pastures. 

Crimson  clover,  a  sketch  of  which  is 
here  reproduced  from  James  M.  Thor- 
burn  &  (Jo.'s  annual  descriptive  cata- 
logue for  1891,  is  an  annual  with  crimson 
flowers,  about  which  many  reports  were 
made  last  season,  someexceedin.',dy  com- 
meiidatorv,  while  others  were  not  favor- 
able. Thorburn  says  that  'vown  late  i:i 
tlie  summer  it  furnishes  an  early  green 
fodder  the  following  season;  it  is  also 
excellent  for  soiling."  Deal  says,  "It 
belongs  to  a  warm  climate,  and  is  not  so 
popular  at  tiie  north  as  is  red  clover." 

Japan  clover  is  a  perennial,  voluble 
only  in  southern  localities,  where  it 
thriv«'S  in  any  soil.  It  makes  a  fair  hay, 
and  stock  cat  it  readily  when  green. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER. 


the  potato  before  planting.  No  advan- 
tage followed  sprinkling  the  cuttings  with 
land  plaster  before  planting. 

The  New  Carnation,   Paul  Engelheart. 

The  new  carnation,  Paul  Engelheart, 
is  without  question  the  best  border  car- 
nation of  the  clove  section  yet  intro- 
duced. The  color  is  the  same  as  in  the 
old  crimson  clove,  but  the  flowers  are  al- 
most twice  the  size,  and,  if  possible, 
more  fragrant  than  those  of  that  good 
old  garden  plant.  The  great  advantage 
claimed  for  Paul  Engelheart  is  that  the 
stems  are  stout  and  well  able  to  support 
the  large  flowers,  and  this  is  so  even 
when  cultivated  under  glass.— Garden 
and  Forest. 

Garden  Beans. 

Of  all  the  garden   beans  the  lima  ap- 
pears to  be  the  general   favorite,  a  posi- 
tion that  seems  well  deserved  on  account 
of  its  fine  cooking  qualities  and  rich 
flavor.     Of  the  bush  beans  I  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  golden   wax  bean.     It  is  a 
thrifty  grower,  with  long,  brittle   and 
stringless  pods,  and  comes  in  early.    It  is 
very  tender  and  has  a  peculiarly  pleas- 
ant flavor  when  cooked.     On  account  of 
the  delicate  nature  of  the  pods  they  are 
more  liable  to  be  unfavorably   affected 
by  bad  weather  than  some  of  the  other 
varieties.     For  two  seasons  past  I  have 
raised  in  the  garden  for  green  beans  what 
is  to  me  a  new  variety,  called  in  Greg- 
ory's catalogue  "Snowflake  field  bean." 
It  is  an  early  bean,  the  pods  growing 
thickly  on  rather  low  but  stiff  stalks  that 
keep  them  pretty  well  off  the  ground.  The 
matured  beans  are  rather  small,  but  of 
excellent  quality  when  cooked.     My  ex- 
perience   with  it,    however,    has    been 
mostly  as  a  green  bean  for  summer  use, 
for  which  purpose  the  pods  are  very  ten- 
der, making  it  an  excellent  variety  for  a 
garden  string  bean,  writes  a  correspond- 
ent in  The  World. 


NOTES  FOR  STOCKMEN. 

IF  YOU    HA /£  A  BAD   TEMPER    DON'T 
EH  A  TEAMSTER. 


How  Not  to  Drive  a  Team— A  Nervous, 
Fiery  Man  ShoiiUl  Never  Undertake  to 
Teach  a  Team  to  Draw  Heavy  Loads. 
Better  Draught  Horses,  Better  Drivers 


Potato  Kxperlments. 

Of  122  varieties   and   seedlings   of  the 
potato  tested  the  past  season  at  the  Wis- 
consin station,    the   following  ten  were 
most  productive,    yielding  in  the  order 
named:      Seedling   from   C.   E.    Angell, 
Kose    Beautv,   Mcmarch.   Duplex,   Late 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Mullaly,  Alexander's 
Prolific,  Seneca  Red  Jacket,  White  Beau- 
ty of   Hebron   and   Wisconsin   Beauty. 
Placed  in  the  order  of  their  table  quality, 
these  varieties   would   rank   as  follows: 
Alexander's  Prolific,    White  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Late  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Duplex, 
Monarch,  Wisconsin  Beauty,  Seneca  Red 
Jacket,  Rose   Beauty,   Mullaly,  seeding 
from  C.  E.  Angell.     Both  with  cuttings 
and  whole  tubers,  the  largest  merchant- 
able yiehl  came  from  the  heaviest  seed- 
ing, though  the  increase  of  merchantable 
yield   was  by  no  means  in  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  seed.    The  proportion  of 
small  potatoes  increased  with  the  increase 
of  seed.  The  smaller  whole  potatoes  gave 
inferior  results  to  the  smaller  cuttings. 
Two  single  eyes  in  a  hill  yielded  decided- 
ly more  than  one,  without  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  small  potatoes.     No  lose 
in  yield  followed  planting  in  hills  as  com- 
pared wi  th  drills.  The  results  were  clearly 
oDDOsed  to  cutting  off  the  "seed  end"  ol 


Untrained  U.-tspberries. 

An  English  horticulturist  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say  about  raspberries:  Give 
raspberries  a  rich,  deep  soil  thoroughly 
worked  before  planting.  Do  not  crowd 
the  rows  together,  let  the  sunshine  and 
air  work  in  among  them  freely  to 
strengthen  and  ripen  the  wood,  and  then 
it  matters  not  how  much  the  canes  are 
shortened,  there  will  be  plenty  of  fine 
fruit.  In  practice,  where  no  training  is 
done,  it  is  found  best  to  leave  the  canes 
about  three  feet  long,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  I  worked  two  plantations,  one 
trained  to  wires  and  the  other  left  with- 
out training,  and  I  waa  so  convinced 
that  as  good  results  can  be  obtained  on 
the  free  and  open  system  as  tying  them 
in  bunches  to  stakes  or  training  them 
on  fences  of  wire  that  I  cleared  away 
the  wires  and  stakes. 


Care  of  the   L«wn. 

The  lawn  requires  a  good  dressing  ol 
fertilizer  as  often  as  every  second  or 
third  year.  Fine  old  compost  is  perhaps 
imexcelled  for  the  purpose,  but  rank, 
raw  manure  is  objectionable,  on  account 
of  both  odor  and  looks.  In  place  of  it 
we  would  advise  the  use  of  bone  dust 
and  wood  ashes,  or  some  good,  complete 
fertilizer.  A  special  lawn  dressing  ntay 
be  made  by  composting  dry  swamp  muck 
with  ashes  and  bone  dust,  or  potash  salts 
in  place  of  the  ashes. 

Protection  of  Peach  Bads. 

After  another  year  of  earnest  endeavor 
at  the  Massachusetts  station  to  find 
something  to  protect  the  buds  from  the 
effects  of  the  cold  at  this  station  the 
managenient  acknowledged  themselves 
baffled.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
large  peach  trees  can  be  loosened  at  the 
roots  and  laid  down  on  the  ground  for 
winter  protection,  and  be  again  set  up 
iQccessf uUy,  but  have  thus  far  failed  in 
Mving  the  buds. 


I  have  a  sand  bank  on  my  farm,  and 
besides  selling  sand  to  several  small  vil- 
lages sell  to  farmers  for  miles  around. 
We  know  that  sand  is  very  heavy,  aver- 
aging about  3,000  pounds  per  yard,  and 
the  ground  is  often  soft  in  the  bank.     I 
have  learned  to  watch   a  new  customer 
and  his  team  closely.     The  amount  tliat 
a  team  will  pull  out  of  the  bank  varies 
from   one-half  yard  to  two  yards  and  a 
quarter.     Probably  one  man  with  a  very 
common  looking  team  will  load  one  and 
a  half  yards,  carelessly  take  up  his  lines 
and  go  out  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  his  horses. 

Perhaps  the  next  team  will  be  much 
larger,   better  looking,    with  good  har- 
ness, etc. ,  but  before  the  man  gets  one 
yard  loaded  he  will   begin  to  look  for  a 
good  place  to  get  out,   complain  of  the 
ground  being  soft,   finally  put   on  a  few 
more  shovelfuls,  then  take  a  large  whip, 
get  on  the  load,   stop  the  team  two  or 
three  times  until  they  get  as  nervous 
as  the  driver,  then  halloo  at   them  and 
probably  strike  them.     The  chances  are 
that  they  will  go  at  it  in  seesaw  style, 
until   they   will  refuse  to  pull   or  else 
break  something.     We  have  had  single- 
trees scattered  all    around    simply  be- 
cause the  teams  were  not  properly  driven. 
I  have  told  parties  to  take  off  four  good 
horses,  and  then  I  have  put  on  one  good 
team  and  pulled  the   load  out  with  ease. 
What  is  wanted  is  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  power,  and  to  do  it  without   get- 
ting excited. 

A  nervous,  fiery  man  should  never  un- 
dertake to  teach  a  team  to  draw  heavy 
loads.     I  have  seen  men  refuse  to  load 
more  than  one  yard,  then  begin  to  worry 
their  team  as  soon  as  out  on  the  road, 
probably  trot  part  of  the  road  home  and 
all  the  way   back,   and  at  night  their 
team  would  show   more  fatigue  than  if 
they  had  hauled  one-half  more  and  let 
them  take  a  more  natural  gait.     One  of 
the  first  things  to  teach  a  team  should 
be  that  if  they  could  not  move  a  load 
they  would  nwt  be   whipped;  the  next 
thing  to  learn  is  how  much  your  team 
can  pull,  and  how  fast  they  can  travel 
and  not  overtax  their  strength.  It  would 
be  a  surprise  to  many  to  see  the  farmers 
of  this  neighborhood  undertake  to  pull  a 
heavy  load,  and  it  would  often  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  which  is  the  most  needed, 
l>etter    draft    teams    or   better    trained 
drivers.— C.    J.   in  National    Stockman 
and  Driver. 


A  special  to  The  Butte  Miner  gives 
the  information  that  there  was  a  son  of 
a  duke  at  tho  Richelieu  hotel,  Chicago, 
last  Saturday,  who  signed  himself  Mon- 
tague, London,  England. 

Said  he: 

I  am  going  to  trj'  and  do  what  the 
Marquis  de  Mores  tried  and  failed  to  do, 
that  is  to  establish  beef  packing  estab- 
lishments along  the  line  of  the  transcon- 
tinental railroads,  including  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific,  Great  Northern,  Northern 
Pacific,  Union  and  Southern  Pacific. 

I  fully  understand  that  the  enormous 
prestige?  and  great  wealth  of  Armour 
and  other  meat  packers  will  be  exerted 
against  me,  but  I  am  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  stock  business  and  am 
prepared  to  bide  my  time,  and  run  for 
several  years,  if  need  be,  at  a  loss. 

The  mere  force  and  weight  of  money 
will  do  most  t'.iings  in  this  world,  and  as 
I  have  that,  coupled  with  practical  ex- 
perience, 1  have  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  undertaking.  Now  that  I  have 
settled  upon  tlie  plan  I  feel  no  hesitancy 
in  .speaking. 

I  will  go  first  to  Medora,  the  town  De 
Mores  built,  and  if  there  is  anything  left 
that  I  can  use  I  will  buy  it.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  May  I  expect  to  have  eight  estab- 
lishments in  progress  of  erection.  There 
will  be  one  near  Pasco,  Wash.,  one  at  La 
Grande,  Ore.,  one  each  near  Livingston, 
Laurel  Junction,  Big  Horn  (on  the  ilver 
of  the  same  name);  Blatchford,  on  the 
Powder  river;  Hoyt,  on  the  Yellowstone, 
all  in  Mor.tana,  and  at  Medora,  on  the 
Missouri. 

I  expect  to  do  all  the  business  of  the 
west  almost    from    the  first,   and   also 


some  considerable  foreign  business.  My 
friends  in  England  will  of  course  attend 
to  my  foreign  connections,  and  if  all 
goes  well  we  will  in  course  of  ten  years 
control  the  entire  beef  markc^t  of  the 
world.  The  business  will  receive  my 
constant  personal  attention.  —  Stock 
GiT)wer's  Journal. 


UuclcM  that  Pay. 

One  of  the  largest  duck  farms  located 
in  the  New  England  states  has  been  con- 
ducted in  such  a  manner  that  today  it 
earns  in  net  cash  tor  its  owner  over 
1^4,500.  The  sales  the  past  season  have 
run  to  nearly  $7,000.  The  incubator  is 
the  power,  with  its  next  friend,  the 
brooder,  while  the  duck  does'her  part  as 
the  egg  producer,  and  does  it  well.  The 
average  numl^er  of  eggs  to  each  duck 
during  the  year  has  been  157.  This  is 
an  average  among  2, 000.— Southern  Live 
Stock  Journal. 


Slaueliterine  Along  tlic  Line. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  wrecks 
of  range  slaughter  plants  that  stand  the 
country  over,  as  monuments  to  men  and 
means  embarked  in  the  unsuccessful 
enterprise  of  slaughtering  beef  on  the 
ranges  for  the  markets  of  the  country, 
still  we  always  find  men  and  money 
ready  to  undertake  the  re-establishment 
of  deserted  plants.  There  is  probably  no 
doubt  that  the  idea  is  feasible,  but  there 
has  heretofore  been  a  screw  loose  some- 
where. 

The  fault,  it  strikes  us,  has  been  that 
plants  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
nraounts  of  cattle  necessary  for  slaugh- 
tering as  required  by  the  market,  and 
this  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  rangemen 
to  sell,  from  day  to  day,  at  the  prices  of 
the  Chicago  market  minus  freight.  Can 
this  obstacle  be  overcome?  That  is  the 
question,  and  in  Montana  it  is  to  be  es- 
sayed again,  and  even  at  the  abandoned 
plant  of  our  marquis,  at  Medora. 


Cure  for  Bone  Spavin. 

R.  G.  A.    writes   to  The  Rural   New 

Yorker: 

Take  sf)ft  soap  and  stir  it  full  of  tine 
.salt  and  put  it  in  the  spavin  twice  a  day, 
rubl)ing  it  well  until  it  becomes  sore; 
then  wash  it  with  castile  soap  and  watei 
until  it  is  thoroughly  healed;  then  use 
the  soap  and  salt  until  sore  again;  then 
wjish  and  keep  on  doing  so  until  it  i« 
healed  without  a  bunch.  It  will  take 
time— from  four  to  six  months.  Driving 
will  not  hurt  the  horse  at  the  time  of 
using  the  application.  I  have  been  using 
this  on  my  horse  now  three  months,  anc 
the  bunch  is  growing  smaller  all  the 
time  and  the  horse  is  not  so  lame  as  it 
was.  There  have  been  horses  cured  en 
tirely,  or  I  should  not  have  recommend 
ed  it. 


A  Milwaukee  man  had  a  horse  that  no 
blacksmith  could  shoe  on  the  hind  feet. 
At  length  the  bright  idea  was  hit  of 
chloroforming  the  horse  and  putting  on 
tlie  shoes.  This  was  done.  When  the 
beast  camo  to  himself  he  nearly  kicked 
his  hind  quarters  off  in  the  attempt  to 
get  rid  of  the  shoes,  but  it  was  no  go. 
Science-^  was  too  much  for  brute  force. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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OrtCKAKD  AND  GAUDEiN. 


SUGGESTIONS  ON  THE    CULTURE    OF 
ROOTS,  FRUITS  AND   FLOWERS. 


Condition)  of  Success  In  Transplanting 
Vegetabl««  Briefly  Named,  with  Minute 
Instructions  for  Sliorteninu  the  Tops 
uiid  Hoots  of  Cabbage,  Celery,  Etc. 

An  essential  agreement  in  transplant- 
ing; is  that  the  soil  be  moist  enough  to 
crumble  easily;  hence  if  it  is  dry  it 
must  be  moistened  by  artificial  water- 
ing. Puddling  the  roots— that  is,  dip- 
ping them  in  thin  mud— is  practiced  by 
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PLANTS  PROPERLY  TRIMMED. 

many  just  previous  to  planting.  Others 
contend  that  dipping  the  roots  in  clear 
water  immediately  before  setting  out 
the  i)lants  is  not  only  cleaner  and  more 
convenient,  but  equally  efficacious.  Of 
this  opinion  is  T.  Greiner,  the  author  of 
that  practical  book,  "How  to  Make  the 
Garden  Pay,"  recently  published  by 
William  H.  Maule.  Firming  the  soil 
around  the  roots  is  also  advocated  by 
Mr.  Greiner,  who,  however,  advises 
drawing  some  loose  soil  up  over  the 
firmed  soil  around  the  plant.  Cloudy 
weather  permits  of  setting  out  plants  at 
any  hour,  but  on  sunny  days  it  is  better 
to  wait  imtil  after  4  o'clock  p.  m. 

Another  sensible  precaution  advised 
by  Mr.  Greiner  is  that  of  trimming  or 
shortening  in  of  the  tops  of  cabbage, 
celery  and  other  plants  previous  to  set- 
ting these  out.  He  also  believes  that 
celery  plants  with  excessively  long  roots 
should  have  the  tips  cut  off  with  a  sharp 
knife.  Plants  treated  in  this  way,  after 
being  set  out,  appear  as  illustrated  in 
.the  cut,  which  is  a  reprint  from  his 
'book.  Fig.  1  being  a  cabbage.  Fig.  2  a 
beet  and  Fig.  3  a  celery  i)lant. 

New  Types  of  Chrysaiitlieniunis. 

In  a  paper  read  by  John   Thorpe  at  a 
weekly   meeting  of    the   Massachusetts 
Horticultural   society   he  said:  The  in- 
terest in  chrysanthemums  will   exist  so 
long  as  new  types  are  produced.     We 
recall  the  interest  which  that   beautiful 
variety,  Mrs.  Hardy,  and  her  folhnvers, 
created.     Now  we  arc   evolving  a  type 
which  is  certain  to  create  further  inter- 
est.    Its  distinctive  characteristics  are 
the  marked  extension  of  the  ray  florets 
beyond  the  body  outlines  of  the  flower. 
Examples  are   violet  rose,  Ada  Spauld- 
ing  and  Flora  Macdonald.     The  ligulate 
petals  are  broad,  numerous  and  incurv- 
ing.    Perhaps  a  good  name  for  this  type 
would    be    "American."      Yet    another 
type,  the  original  of   which  is  Lacinia- 
tum,  one  of  Fortune's  importations  froim 
Japan,  is   being  developed  in   all  colors 
and   in   the  largest  sizes.     Still  another 
form,  distinct  in  every  particular,  is  one 
where  the   flowers  ])resent  two  distinct 
surfaces,  the  upper  surface  being  com- 
posed of  broad  reflexed  petals,   and  the 
lower  surface  being  a  mass  of  narrow 
segments  which  extend  from  either  side 
of  the   b:ise  of  each  floret.     These  are 
only  a  few   of  the  newer  forms  waiting 
to  be  brought  forth. 

Transplanting  Trees. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  boast  of 
some  planters  that  they  have  trans- 
planted trees  successfully  every  month 


in  the  year  is  a  true  one.  This,  never- 
theless, does  not  alter  the  met  that  there 
are  right  and  wrong  seasons  for  this 
work.  The  wrong  ones  are  midsummer 
and  midwinter,  and  the  right  ones  spring 
and  fall.  In  March,  April  and  May,  and 
again  in  August,  September  and  Octo- 
ber, the  vital  forces  of  the  tree  and  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  air  are  more 
nearly  adjusted  than  at  the  extreme  sea- 
sons of  cold  and  heat,  and  unite,  there- 
fore, more  readily  to  promote  that  root 
action  which  is  of  i)aramount  impor- 
tance in  all  transplanted  trees.  Whether 
spring  or  autumn  is  best  remains  a  ques- 
tion to  be  settled  by  circumstances.  As 
most  readers  know,  an  early,  dry  and 
warm  summer  tries  the  vitality  of  'all 
kinds  of  newly  transplanted  trees  and 
shrubs,  unless  it  is  practicable  to  supply 
an  abundance  of  water.  On  the  other 
hand,  an  early  and  severe  winter  is  hard 
for  trees  moved  in  autumn.  Each  one 
must  therefore  plant  to  suit  the  climatic 
conditions  of  his  own  special  locality. 

The  Cabbage  l^ouse. 

Finely  powdered  tobacco  i«  an  excel- 
lent remedy  for  the  cabbage  louse,  and 
has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  good 
fertilizer.  It  also  prevents  the  w^hite 
butterfly  from  laying  the  eggs  which 
produce  the  cabbage  worm.  The  cab- 
bage louse  was  unusually  plentiful  last 
season,  as  was  also  the  fly  on  turnip 
plants.  These  minute  insects  thrive  in 
wet  weather,  as  they  are  killed  by  the 
dust  which  fills  the  air  whenever  the 
soil  is  dry.— American  Cultivator. 


CRAPE 


650,0001/1  lUpQ 

too  VARIETIES  W  I  in  CO 

Headquarters  of  the  MO  Y  ER,the  BarUest,  Best,  Reliable  Red  Qrape.  Also  SMALL  FKl  ITK  TKKKS,  etc. 
8  sample  viDes  maUed  for  15  cents.     lUuat.  descriptive  Price  List  free.    LEWIS  ROESCH,  FREDONIA.  N.  Y. 

Memlon  Fakm  and  Vineyard 

flPRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $  1 7  KM"«i!  $5.50. 
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Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.   Will  thoroughly 


SPRAY  A 


I O- ACRE 


Orchard  per  day. 

A  valuable  Illustrated  Book  (umrth  |o)  on  "  Our  Insect  Foes,''  given  to  eacti  purchaser.  My  HKeiils 
are  raakiiiK  from  $5  to  »20  per  day.  Goods  Guakantkkd  as  Ukimikskntki)  ok  Monky  Rk- 
KCNUEi).  Don't  buy  a  sprayliiK  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulai-s.  price  liat,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.     Write  at  once  and  mention  this  paper. 

Address,  P.  C.  L.EVV1!!),  C'atHkill,  N.  Y. 


Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Our  Agents  make  $100  to  $300  a  month  selling  our  goods  on  their  merits.  We  want  County  and  Gen- 
eral Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $loo  and  expenses 
after  30  days'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $2.'50.  We  will  send  large  illustrated  circulars  and 
letter,  with  a  special  offer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  8.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


DEAFNESS, 

Its  Oauiises  an.d.  Oxire, 

Scientifically  treated  by  an  aurist  of  world-wide  re- 
putation. Deafness  eradicated  and  entirely  cured, 
of  from  20  to  30  years'  standinif,  after  all  olher  treat- 
ments have  failed.  How  the  ditticiilty  is  reached 
and  the  cause  removed,  fully  explained  in  circulars, 
with  afhdavits  and  testimonials  of  cures  from  prom- 
inent people,  mailer  free. 

Dr.  A.  FONTAINE,  34  West  14th  St.  N.  Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


maloflraes.  Tableaux,  rjKsakers,  Cot 
Bcho«il,Club  &  Parlor.  Bust  cut.  Oat* 
logue  tree.  T.  S.  UaNiuoN.CliicuBoAU. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


PUYS 


"""FiscHER'S 

STEEL,  FIREANDTHIEF PROOF 

CHKAPK8T  IN81KA.\(K.^9 
BEHT  WECIJKITY,  ^^ 

EXPRESSLY    MKANT   TO   KlI'l'LY    AN 
URGENT    DEMAND. 

FIRST  CLASS,  LOW  I'KICKS. 
AddresiTIIE  WM.  «.  FIS(  IIKR 
(STKELBAFlOAiFG.  CO.CINCINNATI,OHIO. 


EXPANDED    METAL. 


Horticultural  Notes. 

The  stake  method  of  training  grape 
vines  lias  but  one  advantage  over  any 
other.  We  can  plow  and  cultivate  both 
ways  and  keep  the  ground  clean  with 
less  hoeing.  It  is,  however,  not  as  good 
as  a  trellis,  neither  is  it  as  convenient 
for  tying  and  distributing. 

The  announcement  has  been  made 
that  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
society  will  spend  $3,800  during  1891  in 
prizes  for  flowers  and  plants. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory  says  that  for  the 
onion  maggot  he  has  found  hens  and 
chickens  a  possible  remedy.  He  claims 
that  a  hen  and  brood  of  chickens  will 
take  care  of  from  an  acre  to  an  acre  and 
a  half. 

In  naming  a  list  of  desirable  plants  for 
the  florist,  Mr.  J.  W.  Manning  calls  at- 
tention to  Trillium  grandiflorum  as  one 
of  the  best  of  early  flowers  of  the  easiest 
growth,  and  adapted  to  a  great  variety 
of  soils.  Its  handsome  white  lilylike 
flowers  are  greatly  admired. 


CUT  FROM  STEEIi  PtATES. 

Wad<?  of  one  shept  IH  Ineh  mesh,  RzpaDdcd  Metal,  bent  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder.  Anyone  can  erect  thei 
rcTuovod  without  Injury  to  Itself  or  tree,  and  replacrd  an  readily.  It  l«  light,  neat,  BtronE,  dufliciently  open  ti> 
a  r,  and  clone  enouRh  to  protect  against  rabbit*,  boy  or  henst.       PPNXRAL  EXPANDED    MET") 


»    1   ,    mill    IJIUinO    Cll^rumi    WU    |»iw,wv-.    f.p<.a*>fiw     ■au>#.w,     OOy    v.      i>.;«inv, 

lb  re  is  nothinc  like  it,  or  as  Rood;  and  for  quality,  nothing 
ai  eheap.     Send  for  Catalogue  No.  42. 


em.     They  ran  be 
iidinit  iight  uiK 

CENTRAL  EXPANDED  METAL  CO., 

116    WATER   ST.,   PITTSBURGH,    PA. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


THE   SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT. 


Contains  over  100  I'atternH,  including:  Alphabet  of 
ttalsand  Small  I^etterg.    A  SiMTial  Feature  oTthU 
•pyrljchted  Embroidery  Designing  Patterns. 

these  Designing  ratUiriis  any  one  can  airuuKO  flowers  in  clusters  of 


Ca 

is 
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Red  cedar,  according  to  many  author- 
ties,  is  not  adapted  for  hedge  purposes.     ' 

The  folk»wing  blackcap  raspberries  are 
worthy  of  trial  in  a  small  way:  The 
Progi-ess  or  Pioneer,  said  to  be  earlier 
than  the  Doolittle,  while  it  fruits  more 
abundantly;  the  Older,  said  to  bo  of 
larjje  size,  jet  black  and  very  hardy— it 
ripens  after  the  earliest  kinds;  the  Lo- 
vett,  notable  for  size,  quality,  firmness, 
r'arlinoss  and  hardiness. 


this  Outfit 

.„    WilJi 

^,.^„^  »,„...o n ' —J "H*^  flowers  in  clust(^ 

any  size  or  assortment  to  suit  tlio  fancy,  or  they  can  Ijc  so  Rhaped  as 
to  fit  any  piece  of  uialcrial  which  is  to  be  staniped.  We  do  not  olTei 
tins  outfit  for  the  large  number  of  patterns  it  contains,  but  for  their 
usefulness.  ISiich  being  a  design  of  best  workmansliip,  i>erforated 
on  best  Government  Bond,  with  ample  working  space.  There  are 
Designs  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  an(l  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboarrl  Scarf.  ImiIIi  C«»rner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tinsel  WoiT«.  Flannel  Skirt.  Running 
Embroidery,  etc.  Designs  for  Doilies,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidit  s.  Ban- 
ners. Pillow  Shams,  and  a  Splasher  Pattern  Hx 22  Inches.  TlieHe 
I'atterns  are  for  all  kinds  of  lilmbroidery  and  Paiutius. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PAHERNS  !r.r.?,'rrM"';;?5S'!;i^.r.U''S 

SI^;ic5     ri»Mpi%:TK   sifT  of  capital  letters.    Alphabet  of  Small  Lett«rH,  to  go 

wuffi^abJve  1  set  ilrge  NumbofsT  1  s.-t  Small  ditto.  Beautiful  TluHel  Desien.  «  In.  wide,  t-'r  ^j-*"}: 
1  J  ../I.o^].  ■KTo.^i.nnr  lipRldinir  Pattern,  1  1-2  in.,  with  corner  tunie<l.  ^veral  Flannel  Skirt 
Sii?,;-wldS  narrow     G^^^^  MorninK.  for  jUlow  shan.s.   Starn.  CreBtentH.  T>iskf». 

S"of'df*eront  slJesffoninsK  an  Tea  Pot.  ^reamer,.SuBar  Bowl,  and  C«i>  and 


Saucer/for  triy  .ioths,  etc    Lar^e  Spray  of  Rosen  and  B"d«.  6x  1  a./or  end  of  table  '^^}or^i^^>^Z 
nauc-«r,  iv^i  ^'-j.       ^  1,  Dal»lcs,_L«)_mat.h Tloseainsize.    Beautiful  si 


=«     f\;,To'hniw.hnf  Daisies  "to  match  Rosea  in  size.    Bcauutui  spray  oi  roppu-s,  ox:>.    Spray  of  I.ilies  to 
purpose.    Litrge  ^»"W/,  "^'"if^'^eat"  Several  Running  Vines.    Small  designs  for  Crajy  Patchwork. 

^TbU^is  a  regular  boUarOutllt;  and  other  pubUshers  sell  it  at  that  price. 
A.<ldress 


Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS' 


F-^t^T^l^    jftcISIID 


KRiK,  rvV 


..«vv^v^,..^.TX«v..v*>^SVSVW.V.XNV««^V.^^ 


s^s: 


secuoa  oU^^^Xntaln  Ven^,  Vent;  A.  Cap;  B.  Barrel;  0.  Noule j  D.  Core;  O.  Under  Feed;  P.  Pen.  V,  Top  Feed. 


I^  ef-u.se  all  S-a."bstlt-u.tes. 


B-U.37'  tl2.e  OI^O*^?^!^' 


F  Mills    RKPAimiSC^    A    Sl^KCIALXY. 

CROVyN    PEN    CO.,    GOLD    PEN    MAKERS, 


Mention  Farm  and  Viketard. 


.T©    State    Street,    cmOjfi^OC, 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


TOPICS     OF      INTEREST     TO      FRUIT 
GROWERS    AND    GARDENERS. 


How  to  "Heel  In"  Trees  Received  from 
a  Nursery  When  It  Is  Not  Convenient 
to  riant  Them  Out  at  Once— Do  Not  Use 
Straw,  Salt  Hay  or  I^eaves  for  Covering;. 

In  every  nurseryman's  catalogue  oc- 
curs the  f«)Ilovving  advice,  "<)a  the  ar- 
rival of  trees  from  the  nursery  'heel  in' 
when  it  is  not  convenient  to  immediate- 
ly set  them  out."  This  is  very  well  for 
experienced  men,  but  amateurs  do  not 
all  know  how  to  heel  in  trees. 


WASHER ! 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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SIDE  VIEW   OF  HEELED  IN  TREES. 

To  assist  this  class  of  would-be  horti- 
culturists J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver, 
N.  J.,  gives  in  his  "Guide  to  Horticult- 
ure'' for  1891  an  illustrated  description 
of  the  operation,  which  we  herewith  re- 
produce: 

Select  a  suitable  spot,  where  soil  is  not 
too  wet,  but  rather  dry  and  mellow, 
open  a  wide,  deep  trench,  and  lay  in  the 
roots  carefully,  inclining  the  trees  to  the 
north  at  an  angle  of  about  45  degs.  With 
the  soil  from  the  next  trench  carefully 
cover  them  well,  filling  in  all  interstices 
among  the  roots  and  covering  up  so  that 
the  trees  stand  in  the  trenches  much 
deeper  than  formerly  in  the  nursery  row. 
In  the  next  trench  made  proceed  to  lay 
in  another  row  of  trees  as  before  and  so 
on.  It  is  important  to  place  them  in  the 
trench  deejjer  than  they  stood  before, 
because  in  many  cases  the  soil  is  apt  to 
be  washed  away,  and  special  care  should 
be  used  that  the  roots  are  well  spread 
out  and  soil  worked  thoroughly  down 
among  them.  In  no  case  use  straw,  salt 
hay,  leaves  or  anything  of  that  sort  for 
covering  trees,  as  it  only  attracts  mice 
and  other  vermin. 


WRINGER ! 


BENCH ! 


And  a  Year's  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard, 


FRONT  VIEW   OF  HEELED   IN   TREES. 

In  the  first  cut  is  shown  a  side  view  of 
a  lot  of  trees  heeled  in.  In  the  second 
cut  is  given  the  front  view.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  well  to  remember  that 
small  trees,  as  a  rule,  will  come  into 
bearing  sooner  than  the  larger  ones. 
The  larger  the  tree  the  less  fiber  there 
will  be  from  the  roots.  A  tree  that  has 
plenty  of  fibrous  roots  will  live  and 
flourish,  while  one  that  lacks  such  feed- 
era  is  liable  to  die. 


Where  the    territory    is   not  occupied  by  an  agent  we  will  send  this  complete  outfit  for  $5.00  to  any 
person  who  will  undertake  to  introduce  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  in  their  neighborhood. 

LOV^ELL    fZmILY    WA^SECER- 

We  will  guarantee  the  "Loveir'  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will   refund  the  money. 

We  liave  made  special  arrang-ements  by 
TThicli  Tre  can  supply  a  limited  number  of 
tbese  Wasbers  for  $2.00.  including-  a  year's 
subscription  to  Tarm  and  Vineyard,  or  we 
-prt^"  will  give  tbe  ^Wasber  free  to  anyone  sending 
in  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing  rates,  25  cents 
eacb,  but  we  cannot  pay  freigbtage. 

We  will  sell  this  Wringer  for  $3.00,  including  a  years  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Celebrated    Keystone    ^V^ringer,    No.    lO.^ 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  new  Wringer.  The  frame  is  made 
of  the  best  Hard  Maple,  and  the  Rolls  are  of  solid  White  Rubber,  fastened  in 
the  most  secure  manner  to  the  shafts.  The  pressure  is  secured  by  the  use  of  the 
Steel  Spiral  Spring,  especial  care  being  taken  to  procure  the  best  Spring  Steel 
for  this  purpose.  The  side  pieces  are  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  spreading  or  splitting. 

The  Clamps  used  in  the  "  No.  6,"  are  made  entirely  of  Malleable  Iron,  and 
are  of  such  form  and  construction  as  will  secure  the  Wringer  to  the  tub  most 
effectually,  and  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  them   adjustable   to 

any  sized  tub,  round  or  square. 

Tlie  essential  features  of  this  Wringer  are  strength,  durability  and  easy 
working.  It  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  severe  tests,  and  is  found  to  possess 
the  great  merit  of  being  a  "dry  Wringer,"  and  remarkably  easy  to  operate.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  macliine  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

FOLDING   DOUBLE  ^W^^SEC   BKNOH. 

The  engraving  represents  the  most  complete  artices 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Ma<le  of  all 
hard  wood,  nicely  finished.  The  ui)right  piece  is  so 
constructed  that  any  kin<i  of  a  Wringer  can  be  fastened 
to  it.  By  pressing  lightly  on  a  button  witli  tlie  left 
hand  the  standards  bearing  the  Wringer  nuiy  be  easily 
let  down  with  the  right  to  a  level  with  tlie  top  of  the 
bench.  The  legs  may  then  be  folded  under,  thus  form- 
ing a  snug  and  compact  package,  oeeiipying  but  little 
space  when  not  in  use,  and  being  in  the  most  desirable 
shape  for  transportation.  It  is  provided  with  a  double 
water-board,  so  that  the  Wringer  may  l)e  used  from 
either  side.  This  is  an  article  that  fiiis  a  long-felt  want 
and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  housekeepers. 
The  price  is  but  a  small  item  when  the  real  conven- 
ience of  such  an  article  taken  into  consi«leration. 
Why  continue  to  use  a  rickety  chair  or  clumsy  box, 
when  this  substantial  and  convenient  bench  is  at 
your  command  for  a  mere  nominal  price.  Here  your 
Wringer  is  always  out  of  the  way  ami  just  where  you 
want  to  use  it.  Every  woman  knows  that  nothing  in- 
jures her  tub  so  much  as  the  straining  of  the  Wringer 
attached  to  it.  One  of  these  Kenches  will  last  twenty 
years.  Don't  you  think  you  would  save  its  cost  a  good 
many  times  over  in  that  time?  Our  agents  will  find  it  a 
mo.st  desirable  article  to  handle  in  connection  with  the 
Washers  and  Wringers. 

We  oflfer  this  Bench  for  8  SubscriborH  to  Farm  and  Vineyard  at  onr  ro}r„iar  <;|;»»>ViV'^^.WhS 
25  cents  each;  or  will  sellfor  $1.50,  inchidiiijf  a  year's  Hnbscription  t4>  this  paper;  or  uill  seil  tha 
Washer,  Wringer  and  Hench,  a.ul  the  1  arni  and  Vimjy^^^^^^^ 


LIVE  STOCK  TOPICS. 


THE    PRODUCTION    OF   A    BREED    OF 
HORNLESS    CATTLE. 


How  a  New  Race  of  Polled  Cattle  Is  Be- 
ing Built  Up  on  a  Connecticut  Farm. 
Picture  of  a  New  Canaan  Polled  Cow. 
Good  M niters  and  Gentle. 

Hoyt  Brothers,  of  New  Canaan,  Conn., 
are  gradually  breeding  a  race  of  hornless 
cattle.  One  of  these  cows,  shown  in  the 
picture,  has  as  pretty  a  "bang"  as  a  fash- 
ionable girl.  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
gives  a  highly  interesting  account  of 
their  model  farm,  which  furnishes  con- 
vincing cvidenco  that  agriculture  in  New 
England  can  still  be  made  to  pay  where 
the  farmer  mixes  brains  with  his  toil. 

How  the  New  Canaan  breed  of  jjolled 
cattle  was  built  up,  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  relates  as  follows: 

The  rioyts  liave  never  been  able  to  see 
an}'  use  for  horns  on  dairy  cows.  Some 
years  ag<j  they  began  to  collect  a  polled 
herd.  Here  and  there,  scattered  about 
the  country,  they  found  '*muley"  cows — 
no  one  knows  liow  thej*  came  to  be  with- 
out horns.  A  fire  destroyed  all  tlieir 
cattle,  and  they  then  began  again  the 
slow  task  of  hunting  for  **mulevs." 
One  of  the  best  cows  dropped  a  polled 
bull  calf,  and  with  him  at  the  head  of 
the  herd  it  was  soon  easy  to  produce 
polled  calves.  The  present  bull  looks 
like  an  Aj^rshire  with  a  dash  of  Jersey 
blood.  Many  of  the  cows  plainly  show 
the  Jersey  characteristics,  while  the 
Ayrshire  color  largely  predominates. 
They  are  as  gentle  as  sh(^ep.  They  are 
above  the  average  as  milkers,  and  the 
milk  is  of  excellent  quality.  A  typical 
picture  of  the  head  and  shoulders  of  one 
of  this  "new  breed"  is  shown  in  the 
illustration. 


NEW   CANAAN   POLLED  COW. 

With  the  liome  bred  stock  it  is  next  to 
impos.sible  to  obtain  a  horned  calf. 
Horned  cows  are  sometimes  bought,  but 
they  art'  disliorned  as  soon  as  p<jssible. 
At  least  75  j)er  cent,  of  the  calves  from 
these  dishorned  cows  and  the  polled 
bull  are  polled.  The  cattle  are  fastened 
in  the  Parson's  stanchion,  and  the 
polled  heads  are  secure  there.  Horns 
are  not  necessary  to  hold  an  animal's 
head  in  the  stanchion  I  The  oxen  used 
on  the  place  are  Devons,  with  tine  large 
horns,  but  Mr.  Hoyt  proposes  to  try 
polled  oxen,  too.  The  bull  is  worked  in 
a  tread  power.  The  cattle  are  well  fed 
and  cared  for.  Twp  large  silos  are  filled 
every  year. 

A  good  deal  of  the  ensilage  corn  is 
grown  close  by  the  barn,  on  ground 
where  nursery  stock  is  "heeled  in"  until 
May.  Dry  stalks  from  which  ear  corn 
is  husked  are  run  through  the  cutter  aiid 
fetl  dry  or  with  the  silage.  But  little  hay 
is  fed,  the  stalks  and  silage  a  Hording 
"roughage"  enough.  It  pays  better  ti. 
sell  timothy  hay  and  buy  stalk's  and 
grain.  In  former  years  many  tons  of 
roots  were  grown,  but  the  silo  has  made 
the  root  crop  a  "back  number."  Clover 
was  tried  in  the  silo  one  year,  but  did 


not  prove  wholly  satisfactory.  It  turned 
out  strong  smelling  stuff,  unpleasant  to 
handle.  The  corn  is  ground,  "cob  and 
all,"  and  large  quantities  of  bran,  oats, 
cotton  seed  meal,  middlings,  etc.,  are 
bought  and  fed.  The  grain  is  fed  dry  or 
scattered  on  the  ensilage,  which  is  given 
three  times  a  day. 

The  cows  are  turned  out  to  water 
every  day.  The  water  is  brought  to  the 
barns  by  means  of  a  hydraulic  ram, 
which  has  been  in  use  since  1856.  Suit- 
able pipes  carry  it  all  over  the  buildings 
and  into  convenient  tanks,  about  which 
the  ijolled  cows  cluster  like  sheep.  Sur- 
plus milk  is  sold  to  the  local  creamery. 
The  manure  is  hauled  or  wheeled  out 
into  the  barnyard,  where  it  lies  until 
wanted  for  the  crops.  Mr.  Hoyt  is  con- 
vinced that  it  will  pay  him  to  build  a 
roof  over  this  yard  to  protect  the  cows 
and  the  manure  from  the  rain.  He  also 
wants  some  more  economical  way  of 
getting  the  manure  out  of  the  stable  than 
wheeling  it  out.  The  barns  and  sheds 
are  built  close  together,  and  steps  are 
saved  whenever  it  is  possible  to  save 
them. 

Beautiful  Percheron. 

Our  illustration  shows  one  of  the  most 
stylish  Percheron  stallions  ever  brought 
to  this  country.  He  is  at  present  owned 
in  Wisconsin.  This  is  one  of  the  horses 
Rosa  Bonheur  loved  to  paint,  and  when 
this  particular  animal  was  brought 
away  from  France  she  made  a  trip  to 
see  him  and  bid  him  farewell.  She 
thought  it  was  a  pity  that  so  beautiful 
a  horse  should  leave  France.  However, 
France's  loss  is  America's  gain,  and 
America  is  the  future  horse  breeding 
ground  of  the  world.  The  stallion  ii\ 
the  pictuie  is  especially  noted  for  hi>! 
grace  and  spirited  action.  He  weighs 
1,900  i^ouuds. 


PEttCHKJlO'I  STALLION. 

This  tine  horse  is  a  noted  prize  win- 
ner. He  is  very  active,  clean  limbed 
and  sure  tooted.  Re  shows  even  in  tbe 
black  an  1  wliite  of  plain  newspaper 
illustr;.ti<»n  the  beautiful  mottled  g^ray 
color  so  characteristic  of  the  Percheron, 
the  tintiags  of  which  Rosa  Bonheur 
brings  t)ut  so  marvelously  in  her  horse 
paintings.  While  tiiese  Percheron  horses 
are  as  docile  as  they  are  beautiful,  they 
have  a  will  of  their  own.  Not  long  since 
a  French  steamer  bringing  a  splendid 
Percheron  stallion  to  the  United  States 
wjis  d'layed  half  a  day  by  the  pranks  of 
the  aiiimal  l>eforo  he  could  be  induced 
to  board  the  ship.  He  was  perfectly 
good  natured  about  it,  playful,  indeed, 
but  when  it  came  to  walking  the  plank 
and  boarding  that  ship  he  simply  would 
not  do  it.  It  was  necessary  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  frighten  or  injure  him,  hence 
the  task  was  rendered  all  the  more  diffi- 
cult. At  length  it  was  necessary  to  rig 
a  contrivance,  which  brought  him  np 
the  ship's  side  by  main  force. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  requested  us  to  offer  Vegetable 
aiul  Flower  Seeds  as  Premiums  with  the  paper,  that  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  following  very  liberal  ofl'er.  We  will  send  any  of 
the  following  collections  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  a  year's  subscription  to 
the  paper  for  50  cents,  or  we  will  send  either  collection,  postage  paid,  to 
any  person  getting  up  a  club  of  5  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 

Collection    TSTo.    1. 

IC  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  as  follows  i  1  packet 
3  oncb  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  Balsam,  Balloon  Vine,  Calendula  (Prince 
of  i.)range)  Candy  Tuft,  Summer  Cbrysantbemum,  Clarkea,  Convolvulas 
or  Morning  Glory,  (mixed  colors),  Nigella,  (love  in  a  mist),  Marigold, 
(choice  mixed),  Mignonette,  Climbing  Nastartium,  Sweet  Pea,  Striped 
I'otunia,  and  Finest  Mixed  Pansies. 

Collection  ISTo.  3* 

Pntltfliiic  I  Q  Packets  Choicest  Flower  Seeds,  as  fol- 
uUllldlllb  I  L  lows:  1  packft  each  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  lial- 
snm  or  Lady  Slipper,  Cypress  Vine,  Choice  German  Pansies,  Mammoth 
Verhena,  Mignonette,  Phlox,  Drummondi,  Finest  l^edding  Petunia,  Double 
Zinnia,  Double  Portulaca,  Moon  Flower,  and  J<inest  Cockscomb. 

Collection  No.   3. 

Pntltoino   Q  I*«icl^<^^^  Vej?etal)le  and  8  Packets  Flow- 

uUniuinO  0  er  Seeds.  1  packet  each  Karly  Beet,  Karly 
Summer  ('abbage.  Early  S})ine  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  French  l^reakfast 
Radish,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach  and  Dwarf  Cbami)ion  Tomato. 

FLOWER  SEED.— I  boice  Mixed  Aster,  Candy  Tuft,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Pea,  Pansy,  Striped  Petuna,  Mammoth  Verbena,  and  Double  Zinnia. 

Collection   ISTo.  4. 

rnntQinC    I  A  ^^ckets  Choice  Vegetable  Seed. — 1  packet 

uUniuinu  I  ^  each  Early  Beet,  Cabbage,  Intermediate  Carrot,  Gol- 
den Heart  Celery,  Premium  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Long  Green  Cucumber, 
[•rencb  Breakfast  Radish,  Early  Hackensack  Mush  Melon,  Hollow  Crown 
Parsnip,  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach,  White 
Globe  Turnip,  and  Golden  Bush  Squash. 

Collection   No.   5. 

Prniffoino   I  9  I^^ckets  Choice  Vegretable  Seed.— 1  nacket 

uUniuinS  I  b  each  Blood  Beet,  Marblehead  Mammoth  Cabbage, 
Half  Long  Carrot,  White  Plume  Celery,  Improved  White  Spine  Cucum- 
her.  Egg  I'lant,  Boston  Market  Lettuce,  Surprise  Melon,  Yellow  Danvers 
Onion,  Large  Bell  Pepper,  Scarlet  Olive  Shaped  Radish,  and  Cardinal 
Tomato. 

Collection  ISTo-   6- 

Pnnffomo    I  9    Pacl^©*^    Vegetable    Seed.— 1  packet   each 

uUniGinS  I  L  Black  Wax  and  Golden  Wax  Beans,  1  packet  each 
Early  and  Late  Beet,  1  packet  each  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  large 
late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  2  packets  Carrots,  1  early  and  1  late,  1  packet 
each  Yellow  Danvers  and  Silver  Skin  Onions,  1  packet  Summer  Squash, 
and  1  packet  Early  Tomato. 

fi^^When  ordering  collection,  order  by  number. "©a 


Don't  let  your  cows  drink  soap  suds 
and  kitchen  slops.  It  is  nasty,  and  cows 
have  died  from  drinking  such  messes. 

Among  tiio  newer  squashes  the  Sibley 
and  the  white  chestnut  are  reported  by 
E.  S.  Goft",  of  the  Western  New  York 
Horticultural  society,  as  valuahlo  addi- 
tions to  the  old  list,  and  the  former  like- 
ly to  prove  a  formidable  rival  to  the 
^abbard. 


Address 


TT'arm   an<i  A^ineyard, 


EJIilE 


I^EW  MUSIC  BOOK. 

On  Ihr  #lr»t  Hn.r  nr  n»y  w*  •linll  pIno*.  on  tttf  marko* 
Prore»»or    (IIABLBS    r.   EStllEB  »    NKW    BOOK,    rnlKled 

OUR  HEART'S  DELIGHT ;  or,  Sweet  Melodies  of  the  Past  and  Present. 

hfine  a  conintlation  of  vo«il  and  Instrumental  music,  mlaptrd  to  pian.)  or  orwin.    The  work  will  cont^Un  the  best 

;m;Hn^.m.«r  seU^tlonsof  renowned  authors  of  this  and  fore.KU  countries.    »«  -^'i--»;««;--X^'^^^^^^ 

ooriralU  or  famou.  vocall.U,  In.tramentali.tN  and  composer..    Nearly  4.-)  ,m»,M  s     «l.«.  10  «  Ul 

Biliillty     Wood.,  on  .10  d«y»'  i-r.'dl*.     For  special  terms,  etc..  ad.lress 

M.  J.  nnwVU  Jk  «'0..  l-.iUIUIier*,  a:il-«36  MowtU  Blshtli  Sit.,  Philadelphia,  va. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktakd. 
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LOW    COST     POULTRY     HOUSES. 

Single  and    Double    Poultry   Houses  That 
Are   Both  (lood  and   Cheap. 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  a  design 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  all,  but  here 
are  two  plans  for  poultry  houses,  each  of 


tory  in  quantity  and  quality  of  grass  aa 
from  the  land  planted  two  years  to  fod- 
der corn  and  then  laid  down  to  grass. 
These  experiments,  which  have  l)een  con- 
ducted through  a  series  of  ten  years, 
lead  to  the  coTidusion  that  there  is  much 
l(>ss  in  the  fertilizing  properties  of  ma- 
nure applied  to  the  surfa,ce  of  the  earth. 
—American  Cultivator. 


•wlcl   WANT3M- 

Purchasers  of  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

to  know  tliat  the  latth  string  oi  the 
OI.OVIOIC  F-VI«1»T  iii:iM> 

is  alwavs  lianging  on  the  outside  ol  the  door.     tJoort 
Stork,  Low  Prh'j's  and  Square  Dealhig  is  luy  motto. 
C   H.  GREGG,  Kramroy,  O. 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona    Nurseries  (cstahlisliod    18:i8),  Parry, 
N.  .1.     Ail  tlio  worthy  oUl  and  promising  n»;\v 
fruits. 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vcnevakd. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  Ji, 


A  CHEAP  POULTRY   HOUSE. 

which  has  several  recommendations. 
These  designs  were  specially  drawn  for 
The  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Fig.  1  shows  a  house  in  which  the  roof 
and  sides  are  combined.  It  may  be  16 
feet  stjuare,  9  feet  at  the  peak,  with  a 
board  at  tlie  bottom  1  foot  high,  or  it 
may  be  of  any  size  desired.  The  cost 
for  material  is  about  s^lo,  the  floor  being 
of  earth.  It  is  not  so  convenient  for 
one  entering  it  as  is  the  house  shown  at 
Fig.  2,  but  this  house  gives  more  room 
on  the  ground,  at  less  cost.  Windows 
should  be  at  both  ends,  and  the  roosts 
may  be  short,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
ingi-ess  and  egress  of  the  attendant. 

Fig.  1  sh(nvs  a  double  house.  This 
house  is  lUby  16  feet,  divided  into  two 
apartments,  each  8  by  10  feet,  and  will 
cost  about  1 15.  Each  apartment  will 
accommodate  about  ten  or  twelve  fowls, 
and  one  ventilator  (A)  will  answer  for 
both.  Tliere  are  two  entrances  to  and 
from  the  interior,  one  at  each  end  (B), 
and  a  wire  or  lath  partition,  with  a  door 


Oxford  Mutton. 

At  the  meeting  of  Ohio  breeders  a  pa- 
per was  read  ably  advocating  the  Oxford 
breed  of  sheep.     In   the  discussion   fol- 
lowing   it    this    statement    was    made: 
*'Oxfords  will  clip  about   three  pounds 
more  wool  here  than  in  England.     They 
have  been  bred  for  the  jmrpose  of  sup- 
plying  very  fat  mutton   for  the  miner 
and  workingman  of  England,    and   the 
aim  of  their  improver  has  been  realized. 
They  will  eat  the  coarsest,  roughest  food 
and  produce  a  quality  of  mutton   that 
the  workingman  can  afford  to  consume. 
The   wool   on   the   Oxford   is  of  its  own 
kind.     It  would  not  be  good  wool  for  the 
Shropshire  or  for  the  Southdown.     And 
so  far  as  mutton  is  concerned  tne  South- 
down is    the    best  of    all    breeds,   and 
Southdown  mutton  cannot  be  had  out- 
side of    that  breed.      Many  Shropsliire 
men  are  trying  to  get  near  the  South- 
down type,  and  the  nearer  they  approach 
it  the  better  sheep  they  have." 


IN  COMBINATION  IS  STRENGTH. 

Wewill  send  FAKM  AND  VINE- 
YAU1>  ill  ooiiibiiiation  with  any 
paper  or  niag-aziiie  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  you  want, 
thus  giving  you  two  for  the  price 
»t  one. 

Senil  your  orders  to  FAUM  AND 
VINEYARD  1»U15.  CO. 


OR   CORN 

nd  Potatoes. 

Sfiid  for  cliculiirs   uiid  siini|iU'*, 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  Fakm  anu  Vinkyauu. 


FOR  Lost  INCl  UAKHIS  itinl  BUOOIlKIlS,  loi 
liatchiii«  aiid  raisiuK'  <hi(ks,  aiul  KkK^  lor 
halcliiiig  of  40  vaiii'tu's  ot  Laml  and  Water  Kowls. 
Twelve  years  oxperifiKH!      Address 

(jKO.  S.  SINliKU,  Cardington,  Ohio. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyakd 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


TnK  unlvernnl  fiivoi"  ac- 
corded TlLUNCillAST'a  I'UOKT 

Bound  Cubbuice  Seeps  loadfl 
me  to  offer  a  1*.  H.  Groww 
Onion,  t/ie  fnest  Yellow  Glob« 
in exinunre.  roiutroduccitand 
sliow  its capal)ilitiosl  will  pay 
$\m  for  the  best  yield  obtaia- 
«(1  from  1  ounre  of  seed  which 
1  will  mail  for  80  eta.  €ata- 
loiriie  free. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllnghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyakd. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN, 


SIX  INCHES  WIDE. 


A   DOUBLE   POULTRY   HOUSE. 

in  the  partition,  separates  the  two  flocks. 
This  house,  like  the  other,  gives  plenty 
of  room  on  the  ground,  and  is  more  con- 
venient in  some  respects,  but  both  are 
good  and  cheap. 


Top  OressliiB  Gra«;»  Lands. 

A  trial  was  made  of  spreading  nanure 
upon  the  ground  late  in  the  fall,  also  of 
leaving  it  in  small  heaps  on   the  land  in 
the   f:vll  and  spreading  it  early  in   the 
spring.     A  third  trial  wjis  made  of  haul- 
ing the  manure   and  spreading  the  last 
of  April  just  bvffore  the  grass  started. 
The  manure  was    spread  as  evenly    as 
possible  and  bush  harrowed.     The  best 
r«*snlt  was  from  the  land  on   which  the 
manure  was    spread  the  last   of  April. 
The  poorest  result  was  from  the  manure 
left  in  heaps  over  winter  and  spread  in 

the  spring. 

Not  realizing  satisfactory  returns  from 
either  of  these  experiments,  a  portion  of 
my  land  was  planted  two  years  to  fodder 
com.  The  spring  following  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  sis  used  in  top  dress- 
ing was  spread  and  plowed  under  and 
the  land  laid  down  to  grass.  With  the 
grass  seed  was  sowii  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  oata  to  smother  the  weeds  the  first 
season.  The  resulr.  was  that  the  crop  of 
oats  and  grass  the  first  year  was  of  more 
value  than  the  best  crop  of  grass  realized 
from  top  dressing.  It  continued  to  be  of 
much  better  quality  and  quantity  in  the 
four  succeeding  years. 

Another  experiment  for  producing 
grass  was  made  upon  land  broken  up  in 
August.  The  manure  was  spread  upon 
the  sod,  thoroughly  harrowed  under  and 
the  land  laid  down  to  grass.     The  result 

a  xuj .»««^«^*v^»nf   \traa    fllllv  itft  SntisfaC- 


Points  of  Interest. 

For  the  winter  live  stock  market  Chi 
cago  receives  a  weekly  average  of  250, 
000  hogi',  50.000  sheep  and  60,000  cattle. 

At  the  Nebraska  state  poultry  show 
the  principal  breeds  entered  for  prem- 
iums were  White  Plymouth  Rocks,  Sil- 
ver Spangled  Hamburgs,  Light  Brah- 
mas  and  Leghorns.  Bronze  turkeys 
were  in  favor.  There  were  a  few  en- 
tries of  games,  bantams  and  Partridge 
Cochins. 

Remember  the  ideal  winter  food,  not 
only  for  dairy  cows,  but  for  all  cattle,  is 
that  which  approaches  nearest  to  the 
green,  juicy  pasture  of  summer— in  a 
word,  ensilage.  The  time  to  learn  how 
to  build  a  silo  and  get  "points"  about  its 
construction  is  now,  before  the  spring 
work  begins. 

The  trade  in  dressed  beef  is  steadily 
gaining  on  the  live  cattle  market.  In 
1890  2,223,593  animals  were  slaughtered 
in  Chicago,  an  increase  over  1889  of  460,- 
661. 

At  the  sale  in  New  York  of  trotting 
stock  from  Senator  Leland  Stanford's 
Palo  Alto  farm.  Almoner,  a  3-year-old 
brown  colt  that  had  made  hismiloin 
2:3U  at  2  years  old,  brought  |2,9;K).  I 

A  Colorado  man  has  some  bees  that 
last  summer  produced  from  100  to  175 
pounds  of  honey  to  the  colony.  It  was 
because  he  knew  how  to  take  care  of  his 
bees,  and  because  they  had  plenty  of 
the  kind  of  food  that  suited  them.  The 
honey  they  made  was  very  thick. 

Don't  let  the  bees  out  till   the  cold 
weather  is  over. 

Half  blood  hogs  for  market  and  pure 
bred  ones  for  breeding  is  a  good  rule. 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles  accepted  on  their  merits, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid  Premiums  given  to  sub- 
scribers 

Only  $1.00  a  year.  lO  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  $1.00  an  inch. 

Address  ^^«-»^     ^^ 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbvabd. 
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SOBBZXT^S 

El6GtrlG*S0aD. 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  SOAP  IN 
— THE  WORLD. — 

It  is  SWlj  hn.    Ui;{b;n  ia  Qiulity 

THE  original  formula  for  wliieli  we  paid  Sr,n  WO 
tinehUfVi'dVS  iiyo  has  never  lueii  modifnd  or 
eliaiijred'    in    tlie   slinlitesl.      This   SOap  is 
identical  in  qnality   to-day  with 
that  made  twenty  years  ano. 
iT   eontaiiis   nothinff  that  can.  in- 
1    inre  the  finest  Fabric,    u  bright- 
ens coh»r«  and  l.lea«-heH  whiten. 

1  T    washeH  flannels  and  blankets   as  no  other 
1      S4)ap  in  the  world  d«H's— wiihont  shrinkinK- 
leaving  tln-ni  soft  and  white  and  like  new. 

READ  THIS  TWICE. 


Weeping  Trees. 

With  a  fine,  wrll  kept,  velvety  green 
lawn,  tastefully  planted  with  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs,  the  grounds  around  a 
dwelling  may  be  rendered  very  charm- 
ing, but  the  effect  may  nevertheless  be 
increased  by  a  judicious  selection  ot 
weeping  trees.  Of  these  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  are  the  weeping  ash, 
weeping  beech,  cut  leaved  weeping 
birch,  Cami>erdown  we(iping  elm, 
weeping  sophora,  white  leaved  weep- 
ing linden,  weeping  mountain  tish, 
weeping  i)Oplar,  American  weeping 
willow  and  Kilmarnock  weeping  wil- 
I  low. 


HKKK  is  a  ffreat  Saving*  of  tim<-,  yi 

lalK.r,  of  s("  p,  of  fuel,  and   of  the  fahne, 

wliere   I»<.M«iiis'   Klectric  Soap  is  use<l  aCCOrding 

to  directions- 

NE  trial  ^''"  <h'iii<»nstrate  its  great  merit. 

It  will  |)ay  yon  to  make  tliat  trial. 
IKK  ill!   best  thing's,    «»  Is  extensively 

imitated  and  counierleiteu. 


T 


a 

L 


s, 


Bawaro  of  Imitation 

7  N.SIST  upon  Dobbins'  K»V*;<r;^-.  ,";M''\!"'*^' 

1  Magnetie,  Klei  IroMagie,  Philadelphia  hlee- 
trie  or  any  other  fraud,  simply  hecanse  it  is  cheap. 
The'v  will  ruin  ehdhes,  and  are  dear  at  any  priee. 


Ask  for 


DOBBINS'  ELECTRIC 


and  take  no  other.  Nearly  every  Kroeer  Irom  Maim 
t«»  Mexico  keeps  it  in  stock.  II  yours  Imsn  t  it,  h< 
will  order  from  ills  nearest  wh«desale  grocer. 

READ  carefully  the  inside  wrap|M'r  around 
eacli  l»:ir,  and  i»e  (areful  to  follow  di- 
rections on  each  outside  wrapper,     "i  on  cannot 

afibrd   '  wi>'<^  '""««'''  •"•""■^-  ^^^^"^  ^'"'  >'*'""'*''^ 

tins  old,  reliahle,  and  truly  wonderful 

DOBBINS'  ELICTRIC  SOAP. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vimbtabd. 


TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sells  in  all  book  stores  for  Three  Dollars  I  50.0M 
copies  have  been  sold  In  the  la.st  six  months!    ins 

prlide.l  on  extra  heavy  pai)er  and  »«»>a'y\^^'VA'^l^  i.  .rv 
in  <loth.  with  emhoRsed  covers  and  gilt-lettered  Imck 
It  Ih  different  from  all  other  works  of  thlH 
kind  .ver  published,  and  the  «ll"fi;«'n«^  *» 
such  that  It  makes  It  more  valuable  than  any 

"  This  l"  show  n  i)y  the  following  points  In  which  it 

stands  alone  and  without  equal.  •»  i  „,„ 

FIRST.    It  teaches  those  who  have  It  now 

to  tell  what  the   matter  is  when  a  person 

*^Ail  sinaiar  books  tell  what  to  do  If  yo"  '^5*1^ 
wimt  the  disease  Ib.    This  book  tells  you  how  to 
detec't  the  disease,  and  then  what  to  do  for  it. 
No  other  book  published  does  this. 

HKCOND.  W  lull  a  person  is  really  att.ncKed  Dy  a 
SnKerou"  disease.  St  enables  >«»  to  know  t ho 
ai-t  and  in  su.h  eases  its  advi<;e  is:  "Send  for  a  coiu- 
pefntphysietan  at  once."  But  in  all  ordinary  cases 
such  as  can  l»e  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  a  1 
merVts  In  a  familv  are  of  this  kind. if  ""'V  y^"/''"''! 
I^oKn  ze  them)  it  gives  full  directions  for  treatment. 
T^S'i''tis  that  It  teaches  you  to  distinguish  betweea 
B  danicerous  ami  a  triHIntf  disease,  and  tells  y. a 
wheii  it  is  nee.ssary,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  calla 

^X'ither  book  published  does  this  1 

THIRD.    In  its'direetions  for  treatment  It  is noc 
ronSedtfrthe  practice  used  by  any  one  ^J^^^^'f  ^»  X 

8lclans;hut  it  gives,  •eP'*'""**'!^' '\",*^  X**/  different 
^■isft  tlip  methods  usecl  by  each  of  tlie  (untreni 
f'schwls"  of  medicine;  and  In  all  cases  the  prescrip- 
tions are  mad"  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
Vnect  v.^nodes  of  practlci..  •  This  makes  the  work  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  nee.ls  «»f  every  family,  no  matter 
whaf'school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 
No  other  book  publishe*!  does  thl«l 
«  "ides  tills,  there  are  three  chapters  In  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention .  name  y.  those  »ii 
-Diseases  of^Woinen,'^  1  ceases  of  Infants"  and  "Care 

"  Vhe  Kof  these  Is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  chasto 
in  lai"gnaKe.  contains  no  diSRUstlnK  P««- "'^e«  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  «;ur ions  »»';;.«"} 
taken  altoRetlier  is  the  irfost  Practical,  sensiide  and 
stralght-forwar.l   treatise   upon  this   delicaU-  subject 

^'^ffircKera'^^^^^^^  ntany  times  tl.  cost  of 

the  iKiok  to  every  mother,  even  it  it  had  been  pur- 

^''t^ Vt^h;^cha%Ve,!s'referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 

^^Btu^ie  n  "ed'Jfot  further  enlarRe  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enough  to  suttstaiit  late  our  claims 
thaUt  isdlffc-rent  from  afi  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that    swell  worth  having.    By  special  arraiiKemePtJ 
with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  Uds  bOftfc 
by  mall  or  expreia  prepaid  for  only  •l.)io. 
With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
Bubscription  to  this  Paper.! 
Address, 

FAXtM  AND  VI1TS7AZID, 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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FAUM  AND  GARDEN. 


SUBJECTS  SURE  TO  INTEREST  AMERI- 
CAN  AGRICULTURISTS. 


The  Kuf.p  Sprung  Horse — Some  of  the 
Causes  of  This  Disease,  with  Direvtions 
for  Its  i*rcveiition  and  Cure— How  an 
Affected  Animal    Stands. 

The  exact  cause  of  this  disease  has 
never  been  clearly  made  out;  it  general- 
ly appears  as  if  the  1  if  laments  and  band- 
ages of  the  kaeo  hjid  become  strained 
and  enlar.f^cd,  in  which  also  the  front 
and  back  siiiows  may  become  involved 
by  over  exertion  of  those  parts,  when  the 
bones  of  the  knee  joint  being  no  longei 
properly  retained  in  their  places  becomt 
bulged  or  spi\/ng  forward.  Young  horses 
subject  to  an  excess  of  hard  pulling  be- 
fore the}'  are  matured  are  liable  to  in- 
jure their  knees  in  this  manner  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overtasli 
them  under  the  age  of  seven  years. 
Horses  employed  in  constant  "up  hill" 
work  or  suffered  to  stand  in  stalls  where 
the  fall  is  considerable    and  the    flooi 

hard, exerting  the 
muscles  of  the 
legs  and  keeping 
the  ligaments  in 
a  tense  state, 
would  be  exposed 
to  a  bowing  out 
of  the  knees  in 
consequence  o  f 
the  ligaments  and 
tendons  becom- 
ing weakened. 

When  the  prop- 
er angle  of  the 
foot  is  destroyed, 
aa  is  usually  done 
by  improper  shoe- 
ing, such  as  hav- 
ing high  toes  and 
low  heels,  or 
when  sore  heels 
cause  a  constant 
leaning  forward 
on  the    knees  to 

POSITION  OF  LKG  WHEN   relieve    the  nrps- 
KNKE  spituNO.  relieve    me  pres- 

A  A,  anfflo  of  foot,  45  Sure,  the  evil  of 
degs.;  B  B,  lino  to  which  which  we  treat 
foot  should  be  cut.  results.      When 

the  disease  becomes  chronic  a  radical 
cure  may  become  impossible,  but  taken 
in  time  it  can  be  cured. 

Russell,  the  authority  for  the  fore- 
going, in  his  work  on  scientific  horse- 
shoeing, advises,  in  dressing  for  this  dis- 
ease, to  pare  the  foot  level  and  lower  it 
to  its  proper  angle.  The  shoe  should  be 
narrow  in  the  web  and  as  light  as  can 
be  safely  worn,  being  also  well  concaved 
on  the  ground  surface  and  adjusted  as 
far  back  at  the  heel  as  the  safety  of  the 
foot  may  seem  to  require.  A  style  of  the 
Bcoop  tf)ed  shoe  or  the  scoop  toed  rolling 
motion  shoo  should  be  used;  though,  if 
toe  and  heel  calkins  are  necessary,  use 
the  four  calkin  shoe.  Either  of  these 
patterns,  by  shortening  the  ground  sur- 
face at  the  toe  and  strengthening  tlTe 
knee  when  the  hor.se  is  moving  forward, 
will  relievo  the  strain  and  enable -him 
the  better  to  pass  his  feet  over  uneven 
ground  surface,  which  is  sometimes  the 
cause  of  twisting  and  straining  the  al- 
ready injured  parts.  Another  means  of 
furthering  a  cure  is  to  feed  the   hor.se 

This  will  have  the 
the  animal's  weight 
his  limbs,  and  thus 
manner,  to  retrench 


from  the  ground, 
effect  of  throwing 
more  directly  over 
assist  nature,  in   a 


the  enlargement  in  the  knee  bandages. 


Sowing^  Grass  .Seed  lb  the  Sprlnif. 

If  Spring  seeding  is  to  be  done  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  in  advance, 
so  that  the  .seeding  can  be  done  early.  If 
grass  and  clover  seed  are  to  be  grown 
together  now  the  grass  seed  a  week  oi 


ten  days  before  sowing  the  clover.  Use 
plenty  of  seed,  for  me  of  the  essential 
items  in  securing  the  most  profitable 
crop  with  grass  is  to  have  a  good,  even 
stand,  and  to  secure  this  it  is  necessary 
to  use  plenty  of  seed. 

When  sowing  for  meadow  it  is  best  to 
keep  each  variety  of  grass  separate.  With 
the  exception  of  orchard  grass  and  clover 
no  two  varieties  of  grass  ripen  at  the 
same  time,  and  if  one  is  cut  at  the  right 
stage  the  other  will  bo  a  little  too  green 
or  too  ripe.  Orchard  gras.s  and  clover 
ripen  together,  and  can  be  sown  together 
to  an  advantage,  the  orchard  grass  help- 
ing in  many  cases  to  prevent  the  clover 
from  lodging.  Orchard  grass,  clover, 
timothy  and  redtop  stand  first  as  the 
principal  grasses  sown  for  hay,  and  they 
should  be  the  foundation  grasses  for  all 
meadows  or  grass  fields. 

One  of  the  best  times  to  sow  grass  or 
clover  seed  is  when  the  soil  is  thawing 
and  freezing  alternately  night  and  day. 
Timothy  or  redtop,  and  sometimes  clover, 
is  sown  on  winter  wheat.  Others  prefer 
to  sow  oats  and  then  sow  clover,  but  the 
objection  to  this  plan  is  that  when  the 
crop  is  harvested  it  leaves  the  gras.s 
plants  exposed  to  the  hot  rays  of  the 
sun,  and  as  it  is  often  the  case  that  there 
is  more  or  less  drought  at  this  time,  the 
plants  are  either  seriously  injured  or  en- 
tirely killed  out.— American  Cultivator. 

Separators  and  the  Honey  Market. 

The  influence  of  separators  on  the 
honey  market  was  a  subject  for  consider- 
ation in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Beekeepers' 
Review. 

J.  A.  Green,  of  Dayton,  Ills. ,  approved 
of  separators,  and  uses  these  in  the  ship- 
ping cases  as  well  as  in  the  supers.  He 
contended  that  with  separators  honey 
reaches  the  market  in  more  attractive 
condition,  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  sell 
than  is  that  made  without  them.  He 
prefers  the  tin  separators. 

Dr.  C.  C  Miller  advised  the  use  of 
separators  wherever  one  wants  their 
comb  honey  to  be  packed  for  shipment 
in  some  receptacle  other  than  the  one 
that  was  on  the  hive.  He  said,  "If 
loose  separators  are  to  be  used,  give  pref- 
erence to  wood;  if  fixed,  tin." 

R.  L.  Taylor,  of  Lay»eer,  Mich.,  said 
that  separators  do  not  lessen  the  yield  of 
honey,  but  they  are  an  expense  from 
which  there  are  no  cash  returns.  He 
summed  up  the  whole  matter  as  follows: 
For  profit  alone  use  no  separatoi*s;  if 
straighter  combs  are  desired  use  the  T 
super  with  separators;  if  the  eye  and  the 
taste  are  to  be  gratified  at  the  expense  of 
financial  profit  use  single- witle  frames 
with  separator. 

Why  Poultry  Rnns  Out. 

American  Cultivator  says:  First  cross- 
es with   almost   any  standard  breed  of 
fowl  ar(!i  pretty  sure  to  i)roduce  good  re- 
sults.    The  man   who  makes  the  cross 
knows  the  characteristics  he  wishes  to 
breed  to,  and  tlie  cross  generally  secures 
them.     But  these  grade  fowls,  though 
often   valuable  for  egg  producing,  are 
not  trustworthy   for    breeding.      Theii 
progeny  are  not  grades  but  mongrels. 
Changing  the  males  in  a  flock  is  often 
advised,  but  if   the  new  stock  are  mon- 
grels there  will  be  little  advantage  from 
this.     The   flocks  on  farms  all  over  the 
country  are  largely  of  this  mongrel  stock, 
and  this  is  one  reason  why  so  man 3'  have 
poor  success  with  poultry.  Forty  or  fifty 
ye.ars  ago  the  common  dunghill  fowl  in 
this  country,   though    originally   inter- 
mixed, had  been   inbred  long  enough  sc 
that  it  had  become  almost  an  established 
breed.     Few,  if  any,  of  these  old  fash- 
ioned fowls  are  now  left  anywhere.     As 
a  consequence  the  introduction  of  new 
blood  in  every  flock  not  absolutely  pure 
bred  is  a  necessity  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  in  every  case  males  of  pure 
blood,  and  so  far  as  possible  of  the  pre- 
dominant strain  of  the  flock,  should  be 
introduced  for  crossing. 


QUEEN,    DRONE    AND    WORKER    BEES. 


The  Three    Kinds    to    lie    Found    in    Kach 
Colony — All  About  the  Mother  Hee, 

The  queen  is  the  mother  bee,  and  the 
most  important  personage  in  the  hive. 
The  queen,  as  compared  with  other  bees, 
is  long  lived.  It  is  not  unusual  for  her 
to  do  good  work  for  from  three  to  four 
years.  All  depends  upon  her  excellence 
and  vigor.  Some  queens  cease  to  be  use- 
ful at  the  end  of  one  year,  others  at  two 
and  so  on.  When  they  no  longer  lay 
impregnated  eggs — cease  to  be  fertile— 
the  workers  rear  a  new  queen  and  destroy 
the  old  one. 

It  is  the  queen's  mission  to  keep  the 
colony  well  populated — in  a  word,  to  lay 
eggs.  A  good  queen  lays  from  2,000  to 
3,000  eggs  per  diem,  or  nearly  double  her 
weight  of  eggs  per  day.  Queens  differ, 
however,  in  the  matter  of  fecundity;  the 
good  ones  keep  the  hives  populous  with 
active,  profitable  bees,  while  inferior 
ones,  although  they  may  lay  eggs  for  a 
time,  are  never  profitable.  Those  im- 
perfectly developed  bees  are,  according 
to  Root,  the  result  of  trying  to  raise  a 
queen  when  there  are  too  few  bees,  or 
when  the  larvaB  with  which  they  are  ob- 
liged to  rear  a  queen  are  too  old — that 
is,  too.  nearly  ready  to  seal  up.  Pro- 
fessor Cook  says  that  this  lack  of  fecund- 
ity may  be  due  to  disease,  improper  de- 
veloi)ment  or  to  special  race  or  strain. 
The  activity  of  the  queen  is  governed 
largely  by  the  activity  of  the  workers. 
According  to  Professor  Cook,  as  the 
worker  beea  feed  the  laying  queen,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  with  no  nectar 
to  gather  the  food  is  withheld,  and  so 
the  queen  is  unable  to  produce  the  eggs, 
which  demand  a  great  amount  of  nutri- 
tious food  all  ready  to  be  absorbed. 

Queens  begin  to  lay  when  about  eight 
to  ten  days  old,  as  a  rule.  If  a  queen  is 
not  fertilized  in,  say,  a  fortnight  from 
the  time  she  is  hatched  she  will  frequent- 
ly begin  laying  without  being  fertilized 


QUEEN— DRONE — WORKER. 

at  all,  and  is  commonly  known  as  a  drone 
laying  queen.  The  queen  is  an  impor- 
tant individual  of  a  hive  only  so  long  as 
she  is  useful.  When  her  usefulness 
ceases  she  is  destroyed  with  as  little  con- 
sideration as  are  the  drones. 

The  drones  are  the  male  bees,  and  are 
generally  found  in  the  hive  only  from 
May  to  November,  though  they  may  re- 
main all  winter.  There  are  in  nature 
several  hundred  and  often  thousands  in 
each  colony.  The  number  maj*  be  and 
is  often  reduced  by  the  apiarist.  The 
worker  or  neuter  bees  are  the  undevel- 
oped females — the  bees  that  do  the  work 
except  that  of  laying  eggs.  There  are 
from  15,000  to  40,000  workers  in  every 
good  colony. 

Pasturiiifi:  Orchards. 

"Ought  apple  orchards  to  be  pastured?' 
was  a  question  asked  at  a  New  York 
farmers'  institute. 

Mr.  Van  Alstyne  answered:  "I  past- 
ured an  orchard  of  eight  acres  with 
sheep  two  years,  and  the  fruit  was  im- 
proved. Sheep  droppings  are  very  val- 
uable for  the  trees.  I  shall  continue  to 
keep  sheep  in  my  orchards." 

Col.  Curtis  said:  "The  advantages  of 
swine  are  that  they  do  all  that  the  sheep 
do  in  e-ariching  the  land,  and  they  root 
up  the  larvae  of  the  codling  moth  which 
have  escaped  from  the  apples  and  are 
hidden  just  under  the  ground.  The  pigs 
will  destroy  all  of  these,  which  the  sheep 
win  not.  All  other  larvae  will  be  in 
similar  danger. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


OKCllAliD  AND  UAKDEN. 

GARDENING  AND  FRUIT  GROWING  FOR 
AMATEURS  AND  F^ROFESSIONALS. 


Bow  KverKix'eiis  Are  Pruned  on  the 
Grounds  <»f  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana'8  Coun- 
try Home— Two  Tliinu:*  That  £xert  a 
Good  Influenco  on  All  Tree«. 

Everj^retMis  ure  a  favorite  class  of  tree 
on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana's 
home  at  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.  Here  one 
sees  a  large  assortment,  including  the 
Abies  veitcliii.  Abies  cephalonica,  Abies 
alata,  etc.  Tlie  Japanese  hemlock  is  an 
attractive  tree,  and,  according  to  the 
gardener  of  these  grounds,  one  of  the 
best  of^evergreens.  Pica  alba  varcaeru- 
lea  is  a  form  of  the  white  spruce  which 
here  is  matchless  for  beauty,  the  form 
being  conical,  with  Ihe  branches  bending 
gracefully  outward  and  downward, 
making  it  a  veritable  Fountain  ever- 
green. A  clump  of  Douglass  junipers 
form  a  beautiful  low  mass  on  the  lawn, 
and  by  their  goldtu  hue  yield-  a  beauti- 
ful contrast  with  other  evergreens  in  the 
collection.  Then  there  are  Pica  polica, 
the  most  rigid  of  all  spruces;  Colorado 
1)1  ue  spruce,  always  charming;  Douglass 
fir,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  best  ever- 
greens 


—.■r-^ 


BALSAM  FIR  NEO-  BALSAM  FIB 

LECTED.  PRUNED. 

All  evergreens  here  are  pruned  in  some 
measure  to  keep  them  within  bounds,  and 
for  preserving  their  beauty  indefinitely. 
This  pruning  consists  in  the  main  of  sim- 
ply i)inching  back  the  ends  of  the  leader 
and  main  shoots  soon  after  the  new 
growth  starts  in  the  spring.  By  this 
means  is  secured  a  tree  densely  furnished 
\vith  branches  and  foliage  to  the  ground, 
and  not  one  of  these  wretched  specimens 
denuded  at  the  base.  In  the  cut  are 
shown  a  Balsam  fir  as  grown  when  no  at- 
tention is  given  to  tlie  pruning,  and  one 
pruned  after  the  fashion  that  exists  on 
Mr.  Dana's  gnmnda 

Two  things  which  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence not  only  on  evergreens,  but  all  other 
trees  on  the  lawns  at  Glen  Cove,  are 
that  these  are  never  allowed  to  crowd 
one  another,  and  summer  mulching  is 
freely  employed.  This  mulching  con- 
sists in  neatly  cutting  out  a  circle  of 
sward  four  or  more  feet  across,  the  tree 
being  at  the  center.  About  two  inches 
of  soil  is  then  removed  from  within  the 
circle,  and  a  muleh  of  straw  applied  to 
a  depth  so  that  with  settling  the  surface 
of  the  mulch  will  be  about  even  with 
the  surrounding  lawn.  Thus  the  mulch 
hardly  shows  at  all,  while  in  this  liberal 
width  the  hiwn  mower  needs  never  to 
approach  close  to  the  tree  with  the  danger 
of  barking  it,  a  most  important  advan- 
tage.   

POULTRY     LORE. 

Extract  from    the    Report    of    the  Ottawa 
(Canada)   Kxperitiiental  Station. 

Two  of  the  worst  vices  which  fowls  in 
confinement  are  given  to  are  egg  eating 
and  feather  pulling.  The  first  is  caused 
by  being  kept  in  t(X)  great  numbers  in 
limitetl  (juarters:  a  craving  for  animal 
f'XMl :  the  nests  not  b"ing  dark  enough, and 
the  cgi^sexiKJsed  t(»  view  in  consequence; 
the  male  bird  beint^  among  the  layers, 
and    broaldnir  an  egfir:   hens  laying   soft 


shelled  eggs.  The  second  vice  is  caused 
by  the  absence  of  blood  food,  such  as 
meat,  fowls  being  i:i  too  great  numbers, 
and  not  kept  bus}'  enough.  Both  faults, 
once  acquired,  are  very  difficult  to  stop. 
Prevention  in  both  cases  is  far  better 
than  any  cure.  The  nests  for  the  layers 
should  be  as  retired  as  possible,  and  a 
little  difficult  to  approach.  Eggs  should 
be  gathered  as  soon  as  laid. 

If  the  habit  becomes  general  stop  the 
hens  from  laying  by  ceasing  the  soft 
food  and  giving  nothing  but  oats.  If 
convenient,  move  the  hens  to  a  strange 
pen.  and  that  will  aid  in  stopping  the 
^a'f^  production.  If  there  is  an  incorrigi- 
ble e'r:;^;  eater  in  the  pen  she  should  be 
killed,  or  she  will  teach  every  companion 
to  be  as  vicious  as  herself.  In  feather 
pulling  a  "bit"  is  sold  by  dealers  in 
poultry  s^ipplies  to  go  into  the  mouth; 
another  plan  is  to  feed  the  pullers  noth- 
ing but  feathers,  and  separate  them 
from  one  another.  With  care  to  have 
Ihe  layers  kept  in  small  numbers,  with 
proper  variety  of  diet,  neither  of  these 
habits  should  be  acquired. 

A  few  iDoints  to  remember  are:  Make 
hens  lay  when  eggs  are  dearest;  breed 
stock  when  eggs  are  cheap.  Keep  a  non- 
sitting  breed  to  lay  when  sitters  are 
hatching,  and  pay  expenses  of  latter. 
Breed  Jis  many  chickens  as  possible  and 
as  early  as  possible.  Tliey  all  represent 
so  much  money.  Keep  all  the  pullets. 
They  are  worth  |3  each  as  prospective 
early  winter  layers.  Kill  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  all  hens  after  three  years  of 
age.  Breed  the  best  flesh  formers  for 
market.  Feed  them  up  to  as  great 
weight  as  pos.sible.  Well  fattened,  well 
dressed  jKJultry  will  bring  the  best  price 
from  the  best  customers.  If  not  accus- 
tomed to  i)oultry  begin  with  a  small 
number.  Learn  to  make  a  success  of 
the  few,  then  go  on  with  a  larger  num- 
ber. Do  not  neglect  the  little  essentials 
to  success,  such  as  lime,  gravel,  meat, 
plenty  of  clean  water,  green  food,  dust 
bath,  etc. ,  regularly  supplied  to  layers. 

Poultry,   like    all    other  animals,  are 
subject  to    disease.     But    with    a  run, 
such  as  they  would  have  on  a  farm,  and 
proper  care  in  the  cold,  wet  weather  of  a 
certain  portion  of  the  fall,  diseases  should 
be  rare.     One  disease  common   to  poul- 
try is  roup  in  its  different  phases  of  cold, 
catarrh  and  throat  affections.     The  first 
symptoms  are  running  at  the   nostrils 
and  sneezing.    In  its  more  virulent  form 
it  is  attended    with  swollen   head   and 
closed   eyes  and  a  most    offensive  dis- 
charge.    It  is  better  on   detecting  a  case 
to  kill  the  bird  at  once  and  burn   it.     If 
neglected  it  will    contaminate    all   the 
others  in  the  pen   by  dipping  its  nos- 
trils into  the  drinking  water,  and  so  dis- 
seminate the  virus.     It   is  very  conta- 
gious.    A  simple  cold  neglected  will  de- 
velop into  roup.     Treatment  for  a  cold 
is  to  inject  with  a  syringe  a  small  quan- 
tity  of  coal   oil,    and   if  handy   a    few 
drops  (five  or  six)  of  carbolic  acid  added. 
Two  or  three  injections  ought  to  effect  a 
cure.     Isolate  the  fowl  from  the  others. 
The  most  frequent  causes  of  disease  are 
keeping  too  many  fowls  together  and 
filthy  quarters. 
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of  best  old  and  new  varieties      Also    I'lliniH, 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  three  most  popular  sorts. 

A.  PuUen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE 
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WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THINK  OF  IT! 


TRIAL. 

WEEKS 

CENTS. 


Th.  'MAMFORMA  Panii  V 

ILCUgDl     storv  Paper  on  the 
racilic  Coast    'l^irger  yet  sim- 

lilar  in  .slvle  to  the  New  York 
Weekly  and  Fireside  Compan- 
i»)n.  Send  for  10  weeks  trial. 
Ue^ular  Subseription,  $1.00  |>er 
year.  Address:  Howard  A. 
i>odKe,  Stockton,  Cal. 
Mention  this  paper. 


EVERY  LADY 

\Miosendi  us  25  CIMTS  "'"^ ''"■  ••■•>"♦'» '"'d 
■iddresstsof  lOUdy  friends  ulio  love  lo  le.i.l. 

will  receive  THE  YOU<Q  LADIES'  lAlAR, 

large  16  page  monthly   full   <d   Beautilui  V>^ 
'lures,  riiarniinn  Stories,  Fashion  Nole*,  Htnise 
hold  DoMiKsaiid  Fancy  Work,  etc  ,  ONE   fEAR 
FREE.  I><"1  '  ""'*''  '•""  rareehaiiee,  n-  lii.s 
islhe'lipst.elie:i|>i  vi  iiml  iirettiesi  FAMIlT 

AND  FASHION  JOURNAL  pui.iished    ui. 

anduftei  .Inn.  1st.,  1892.  the  re(tulai  pnee 
will  be  tl  00|><>r  yewr  SEND  AT  ONCE 
or  any  time  before  Jan.  l»t  .  !(*•*,  and  re- 
ceive it  one  year  for  only  iU  rents. 
HaaBI^For  5  rei'itii  extra  iSOcentsi  in  all) 
^^^r  we  will  send  you  post-paid  ait 

ELEGANT   FASHION    CATALOftUE  of 

l',i|.ei  Palterii-  containintf  40  pa((es  and 
i;<00  illustrations  of  over  Oon  different 
styles  of  l»<lie«',  misses'  and  childrens 
icarnienta,  amount  of  mateiial  necessary 
to  make  same,  etc.  Ad  Y0UN8  LAOIES' 
lAIAR,    *30   LaSalU   8t.,   Cbioago,  m 
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It  is  a  criminal  offense  to  ^ve  a  fraud- 
ulent pedigree  to  a  Jersey  cow,  calf,  bull 
or  heifer  in  Ohio.  How  would  it  affect 
some  of  our  first  families  if  a  law  were 
passed  making  it  a  penitentiary  offense 
to  give  a  fraudulent  human  ixnligree  and 
adopt  a  fraudulent  coat  of  arms? 

Every  cow  ought  to  have  at  least  a 
month's  rest  before  calving.  Old  cows 
are  apt  to  tend  toward  perpetual  milk- 
ing. In  this  case  dry  them  off.  It  can 
be  done  by  leaving  a  jKjrtion  of  the  milk 
in  the  ..ow's  udder  at  each  milking,  in 
other  words  do  not  milk  her  clean.  At 
the  same  time  feed  her  mostly  on  dry 
food. 


THE  ELGIN  TYPEWRITER ! 

Patented  .Inly  l.'ith,  1890.  Priee  fiO  oents.  In- 
vented l)y  a  meelianieal  expert  in  the  Isl^in  Watch 
P'aetory.  A  useful,  inslructive  and  entertainiuK 
instiunient.  No  jirevious  knowlt'di^e  of  typewrit- 
ing necessary  to  operate  il.  Samjtle  nutiled  on  re- 
eeiiit  of  prii-e.     Cireulars  free.     Agents  wante<l. 

Novelty  Typewriter  Co., 

Osweeo,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyakd. 


S  Y  IMI  M  E  S 

HAY  and  GRAIN  CAP. 


More  Hay.    Better  Quality. 

Practical,  Useful, 
Best  of  Satisfaction. 
"Write  for  Circulars. 
Try  Them  and  be  Convinced. 


OVER  60,000  SOLD. 

ALDEN  &  WOODS, 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

Skowhegan,  Maine. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


^  A  pamphlet  of  information  and  at)- 
\stractof  the  laws.  Showing  Ilow  to^ 
^Obtain  Patents,  Caveat  a,  Trad^ 
.Marks,  Copyri^thts,  sent  ]rtt.j 
,AddfM«  MUNN  A  CO.. 
^301  Itroadway, 
Kcw  York. 
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Itoolc  for  Artvcii*ll'-n5i*H. 

(ieo.  P.  Howell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  |mltli.Mlu  is  of 
tlu-  American  Newpaper  Directory  and  of  I'KIN- 
TKKs'  Ink,  a  journal  for  advertisers— the  ohie.st  and 
hesl  known  of  all  the  advertising  aKencies— eondurt 
their  husine.ss  in  such  a  way  iis  to  make  it  a  mater- 
ial Iwnelit  to  hoth  adverti.ser  and  newspaper  puh- 
lisher. 

Thev  furnish  plans  for  an  adverti-^ser  and  prepare 
his  atlvertist^ment.  Foi  their  services  -  designing 
his  advertisement  and  preparing  his  estimiite -they 
make  a  suttieient  charge  to  pay  for  the  re(|uired  ser- 
vice of  persouH  i-ompetent  to  do  the  work  well. 
They  tell  the  advertisers  what  paper  he  should  use 
and  what  the  price  will  he.  If  the  advertiser  wishes 
them  to  place  the  advertisement  in  the  papers,  they 
do  as  he  directs,  and  for  that  service  the  newspa|M'rs 
pay  them.  If  the  advertiser  wislus  to  plat  e  his  ad- 
vertising through  S4)me  other  advertising  agency,  or 
to  contract  with  the  puhlishers,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
do  so,  and  the  estimate  lurnished  by  Messrs.  Itowell 
A  Co.  serves  a.s  a  guide.  It  tells  him  where  he  is  se- 
curing a  bargain  and  where  he  is  paying  more  than 
he  ought.  . 

Every  one  who  is  in  ne«'d  of  information  on  the 
sul>ject'  of  advertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  (Jeo.  P.  R<.well  A  Co's  "Book  for  Advertisers," 
:m;8  pages,  price  one  dollar.  It  is  mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  rei-eipt  ol  price,  and  contains  a  careful  com- 
pilation from  the  Ameiucan  Newspaper  Directory 
of  all  the  iK'st  papers  in  the  United  .States  and 
Canada.  It  gives  the  cinulation  rating  of  every  one 
and  a  good  deal  of  information  al»out  rates  and  other 
matters  )M>rtaiiiing  to  the  i)usine.ss  of  atlvertlsing. 

Whoever  has  made  himself  acquainted  with  what 
may  be  learned  from  this  lM>ok  will  admit  that  trom 
its  pages  one  may  gather  pretty  much  all  the  iiitor- 
matioii  that  is  needed  to  |)erfect  an  intelligent  plan 
of  advertising.  It  is  not  a  complete  ne\vspap<'r  di- 
rectory. It  is  much  iK'tter;  for  allhou^'h  it  names 
liarelv  one-third  ot  the  newspapers  published,  it 
d«>es  "enumerate  every  one  of  the  liest  and  all  that  a 
general  advertiser  is  likely  to  h^ve  occasion  t<»  use. 
Among  the  papers  named  in  it  the  FAKM  AND 
ViNBYARD  occupies  the  jMjsition  to  which  its  merits 
entitle  it. 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

What  paper  orniapraziiie do  you 
want  to  take  tlil.s  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  niin<l  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FAKM  AND  VINK- 
YARD  and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year,  thus  giving:  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 
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Bagging  Grapes. 

A  writer  in  Poi^ultixr  (iar denim; 
says  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
when  bagging  grapes  was  a  favor 
ite  subject  of  discussion  at  horti- 
cultural meetings  and  in  the  hor- 
ticultural press.  Much  less  is  now 
being  said  about  it,  simply  be- 
cause spraying  with  the  copper 
mixtures  is  proving  a  much  sim- 
pler and  cheaper  way  of  prevent- 
ing serious  injury  by  grape  dis 
eases,  and  a  much  more  elTective 
one  besides,  and  it  ])rotects  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  fruit. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  now  seems, 
that  the  Rose  chafer  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  spraying  with  slud- 
gite  solution,  or  t>erhap8  with  the 
kerosene  extract  of  pyrethrum,  or 
even  Paris  green  water  if  made  as 
strong  by  the  addition  of  lime  (or 
the  l^ordeaux  mixture)  as  safe  to 
apply  to  the  foliage  without  dan- 
ger of  injuring  it,  the  grape  grow 
er  who  is  up  to  the  tiiites,  and  uses 
these  modern  means  of  warfare— 
the  sprayer  and  spraying  liquids 
—diligently,  will  have  little  use 
for  bagging  hereafter. 

Still  the  tiuestion  of  fighting  the 
Rose  chafer    is  yet  in  an  experi- 
mental stage,  and  while  we  would 
not   recommend   bagging  as  pro- 
tection  from   rot,   we  think  that 
in   many   cases,    especially  where 
only  a   few    vines  are   grown,    it 
would  he.  a  reliable  means  of  pre 
venting  injury  by  the  Rose  chafer. 
Another  advantage    of    bagging 
may  be  found  in  the  cleanliness 
and    brightness    of    the  clusters, 
which  come  out  free  from   insects 
and  tilth.      Mr.  John  Maytrott,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  informed  nsthat 
he  used  2.'),000  bags  in  one  season 
recently,  speaks  in  favor  of  cheap 
muslin  or  calico  bags  in  place  of 
the  paper  bags  that  were  ordina- 
rily used. 

Mr.  E.  Williams  found  paper 
bags  quite  satisfactory.  In  regard 
to  adjusting  them  he  gave  in  (iar 
den  and  Forent  these  directions: 
"The  clusters  are  enclosed  in  pa- 
per bags,  the  month  reaching  over 
the  cane,  folded  and  secured  with 
a  pin.  Some  writers  give  instruc- 
tions to  gather  the  top  of  the  bag 
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around  the  stem  of  the  cluster  and  pin 
it,  l>ut  this  is  bad  advice;  first,  because  if 
it  is  done  as  early  as  is  advisable  to  pro 
tect  the  fruit,  the  young  clusters  are  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  strain  of  wind 
and  water,  and  many  of  them  break  off 


ject  to  this  diflRculty,  but  for  the  first  rea- 
son assigned  the  advice  is  dangerous. 

A  two-pound,  plain  manilla  paper  bag 
of  fair  (luality,  such  as  grocers  use,  is  the 
size  generally  reconniiended,  but  I  use 
the  one  and  a  half  pound  size  in  prefer- 


before  they  acquire  sufficient  strength  to 
withstand  the  pressure;  and,  secondly, 
many,  I  may  say  most  varieties  of  grapes 
have  such  short  stems  that  there  is  no 
room  between  the  cluster  and  the  cane  to 
fasten  the  bag.  The  I^righton,  Empire 
State,  Noah  and  a  few  others  are  not  sub- 


ence.  This  bag  measures  six  and  three- 
eighths  by  nine  and  a  half  inches.  The 
two  pound  bag  is  of  the  same  length,  but 
a  little  wider,  which  is  of  no  advantage 
and  costs  more.  An  inch  or  two  added  to 
the  length  would  be  desirable  for  many 
varieties.    The  patent,  square-bottomed 


bag  possesses  no  advantages  over 
those   of  the  old  pattern,  and    in 
fact  I  should    prefer  the   hitter  at 
the   same   cost.      The  coiners  of 
the  bags  are   cut  otT~at  the  bot- 
tom   to  let  out    any   water  that 
may   enter,  and  the  tor)S    to  faci- 
litate   its    reaching    around    the 
cane.     In   fact,  if  the  bags    were 
open   at   the   bottom  they    would 
probably    be    (juite     as    efficient. 
The    tighter    and     more     perfect 
the   roof  or  top  of  the  bag  to   ex- 
clude  the    entrance  of    the    fun- 
gus  and   water   from   above,    the 
better.       I    sometimes  use  three- 
pound  bags  enclosing  two  (dusters 
in  each,  which    answers  very  well 
where  the  clusters  are  close  and 
compact,  but  with   looser  clusters 
they  are   apt    to  grow  into   each 
other.^' 

To  sum  up,  we  think  that  for  a 
while  yet,  and  under  «o;//r  circum- 
stances, it  may  be  wise  to  bag 
grapes,  although  the  fact  that  the 
clusters  were  enclosed  in  two  bags 
would  not  render  the  necessity  of 
spraying  grape  diseases  much  less 
urgent.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
are  cjuite  certain  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  will 
have  no  more  use  for  bagging, 
since  means  have  been  or  will  be 
found  to  give  us  full  protection 
against  all  the  enemies  of  the 
grape  crop  without  the  bags. 

Corn  is  one  of  tlie  best  crops 
that  can  be  grown  as  a  forage 
crop.  If  grown  rapidly  it  yieltis 
largely,  can  be  cut  and  fed  green, 
or  cut  and  cured  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent feed  during  the  winter 
months. 

The  farmer  who  thinks  and  rea- 
sons, who  notes  the  eflFects  of  dif- 
ferent methods,  and  tries  to  find 
out  the  reason  for  each  eflTect,  is 
the  one  who  is  likely  to  make 
farming  profitable,  and  it  sure  to 
find  it  interesting;  while  the  one 
who  blunders  along  in  the  old  ruts 
from  year  to  year  generally  thinks 
himself  condemned  to  follow  one 
of  the  most  unprofitable  and  disa- 
greeable of  all  callings. 

Subscribe  for  Thk   Farm   and 
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The  Japan  Golden  Russet  Pear. 


Mr,  Win.  Parry,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
dehted  for  the  illustratfou  on  our  front 
page,  says  :  The  Japan  (xolden  Rus- 
set Pear  was  found  accidentally  in  an 
importation  of  Japan  Persinunon 
Trees.  Its  rampant  growth  with  dark, 
greenisli  brown  glossy  wood  and  large, 
hixuriant  foliage  was  so  distinct  from 
anything  with  which  we  were  familiar, 
that  we  were  at  once  impressed  with 
its  wonderful  vigor  and  beauty,  and 
anxiously  awaited  its  fruiting,  feeling 
assm-ed  that  if  such  a  healthy  growing 
tree  should  produce  a  desirable  fruit 
it  would  be  gladly  received  by  all  fruit 
and  fruit  tree  growers,  as  well  as  for 
ornamental  purposes.  Nor  did  we 
liave  long  to  wait,  for  remarkable  as 
it  appeared  in  vigor  and  beauty,  it 
was  none  the  less  remarkable  in  fruit- 
ing, and  at  two  years  of  age  was  heav- 
ily laden  with  the  beautiful  (rolden 
Russet  JVars  which  were  found  to  be 
crisp,  juicy,  sweet,  pleasant  and  un- 
surpassed for  canning  or  preserving. 
It  is  also  said  to  make  a  remarkably 
handsome  lawn  tree.  The  fruit  is  flat 
or  apple  shape,  ripening  in  September. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vinkyard 
customers  well. 


Thinning  Fruit. 

A  writer  in  Field  and  Farm  says  : 

"There  is  no  work  in  the  orchard  or 
vineyard  that  will  repay  the  fruit 
grower  as  well  as  judicious  thinning  of 
the  fruit  from  the  trees  or  vines  which 
would  otherwise  be  over-burdened. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  and  the  heavy  producing  va- 
rieties of  grapes. 

It  is  evident  that  in  developing  the 
seed  of  any  class  of  fruit  or  vegetable 
that  the  vitality  of  the  tree  and  vine, 
is  taxed  to  its  utmost,  while  the  ele- 
ments of  the  soil  are  heavily  drawn 
upon  to  supply  the  potashes  and  other 
salts  appropriated  by  the  pit  or  seed. 
It  takes  a  greater  amount  of  nutrition 
to  develop  the  seed  than  it  does  the 
pulp.  The  seed  is  nourished  at  the 
expense  of  all  other  portions  of  the 
tree.  No  matter  how  ])oor  the  soil, 
how  slight  the  moisture  or  how  much 
pulp  is  produced  the  tree  or  vine  will 
mature  perfect  seeds  in  every  fruit  that 
sets,  to  the  starvation  of  every  other 
part  of  the  tree.  Many  a  tree  gives  up 
its  life  to  the  maturing  of  seed.  If 
more  fruit  sets  on  a  tree  than  it  can 
healthfully  nourish,  the  fruit  will  be 
small,  stunted,  and  in  proportion  as 
they  are  densely  thick  will  the  size 
diminish. 

It  is  patent,  therefore,  if  we  take  one 
hundred  of  the  young  fruit  from  each 
tree  bearing  two  hun<lred  before  the 
fruit  has  made  much  growth,  the  re- 
maining one  hundre<l  will  be  worth 
more  than  double  the  amount  the 
whole  number  of  imperfectly  formed 
fruit  would  have  brought  in  any  mar- 
ket. Fully  one-half  the  fruit  formed 
on  the  average  tree  should  be  removed, 
and  an  eijual  number  of  bunches 
should  be  taken  from  the  grape  vines, 
if  the  best  results  are  desired.  The 
time    lost    in    thinning  is  more  than 
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compensated  for  in  the  superior  class 
of  fruit  obtained  by  the  operation. 
Then,  too,  in  thinning  the  fruit  on  the 
vine  or  tree  the  diseased  or  insect- 
blighted  fruit  can  be  removed  and  the 
remaining  fruit  be  protected  thereby, 
so  that  instead  of  getting  wormy,  scab- 
by fruit  at  the  harvest  there  will  be  a 
well  formed  and  unblemished  crop. 
The  mistake  made  in  allowing  a  tree 
or  vine  to  overbear  is  the  principal 
cause  of  disease,  and  the  reason  why 
the  orchard  or  vineyard  is  prone  to 
bear  only  every  other  year  to  its  full 
capacity.  By  properly  thinning  the 
fruit  annually,  a  handsome  crop  will  be 
produced  each  year  and  the  trees  will 
be  vigorous,  thrifty  and  well  prepared 
to  resist  diseases  which  attack  the 
weakly  orchard  or  vineyard.  Thin 
your  fruit  now.     Don't  delay. 


The  Cosmopolitan  is  published  at 
$2.40  a  year,  and  is  considered  cheap 
at  that;  but  look  here,  $2.00  gets  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  Farm  &  Vive  yard, 
both  for  one  whole  year  if  you  send 
your  order  to  Farm  «fe  Vineyard, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Notes  from  Westfleld,  N.  Y. 
By  G.  Barber. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Excepting  dry  weather,  we  are 
seemingly  all  right  yet  on  grape  ac- 
count. Thorough  and  continued  cul- 
tivation seem  to  be  required  now,  and 
should  the  drouth  continue,  as  it  may 
continue,  cultivation  is  what  will  best 
pay  the  grower  of  choice  grapes. 

Land  is  changing  hands  here  to  quite 
a  large  extent  at  advanced  figures  for 
grape  purposes. 

While  grapes  are  the  fruit  to-day  for 
this  region,  yet  we  have  promise  of  a 
fair  crop  of  small  fruit.  Peaches  are 
nearly  or  quite  a  full  crop.  Apples  not 
over  one-quarter  to  one-half  a  full 
crop.  Most  kinds  are  represented  ex- 
cept the  Baldwin.  Very  few  trees  will 
bear  Baldwin  apples  this  year  here, 
hence  thousands  of  nice  trees  are 
without  fruit.  Last  year  the  scab  was 
very  severe  on  most  apple  trees  here. 
This  year  they  seem  to  be  healthy  and 
making  very  fine  growth.  Probably 
this  is  one  reason  of  the  failure  this 
year  to  produce  the  annual  crop  of 
Baldwin  apples. 

I  notice  that  almost  no  attention  is 
being  paid  to  pruning  orchards,  and 
think  a  mistake  is  being  made.  On 
orchards  old  enough  to  bear  fruit, 
June  and  July  are  two  of  the  best 
months  in  the  year  to  prune  apple 
trees  (if  properly  done)  and  future 
crops  will  be  much  affected  by  the 
present  neglect  of  this  important  mat- 
ter. Prune  with  a  sharp  saw  and  cut 
close,  leaving  7io  stub  projecting  from 
the  liud)  on  the  tree.  Avoid  bruising 
any  part  of  the  tree  and  leave  the 
wounds  you  make  (dose  and  smooth. 
Should  it  be  necessary  to  remove  large 
limbs  protect  stump  with  paint  or  wax 
to  preserve  from  action  of  the  weather. 
In  case  long  stubs  are  left  on  the  trees 
they  will  not  heal  over,  and  decay  will 
follow  down  the  tree,  injuring  Jt  be- 
yond recovery. 


Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  one  of  the 
periodicals  mentioned  in  Geo.  P.  Row- 
ell  &  Co.'s  Book  for  Advertisers. 


Forthcoming  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural*£xhibition8. 


Erie  Chrysanthemum  Club's  annual 
show  Nov.  5,  6  and  7.  Besides  prizes 
for  chrysauthenmms,  greenhouse 
plants,  etc.,  a  special  premium  is 
offered  by  the  editor  of  Farm  and 
Vinkyard  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruits.  Premiums  will  also  be  offered 
for  the  best  collection  of  grapes  and 
for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 

Inter-state  fair,  Elmira,  Sept.  1  to  9. 
Geo.  M.  Robinson,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

Hornellsville  Farmers'  Club  fair, 
August  24  to  28,  inclusive.  C.  K.  Ma- 
son, secretary. 

Cowanesque  Valley  fair,  Westfield, 
Pa.     Frank  Stearns,  secretary. 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 


Useful' Hints. 


Agriculture  is  an  industry  which  has 
but  little  more  than  passed  the  stage 
of  infancy. 

Beware  of  the  "gentle"  Jersey  bull. 
The  cows  are  indeed  gentle,  but  the 
bulls  are  vicious  and  should  never  be 
trusted  for  an  instant. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  two  cents  a 
pound  an  acre  of  grapes  is  more  profit- 
able than  wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Linseed,  gluten  and  cottonseed  meal 
are  good  to  put  with  corn  meal  to  bal- 
ance the  ration. 

It  is  one  thing  to  grow  fruit,  another 
to  pack  it  in  presentable  shape  for 
market,  and  another  to  find  a  profit- 
able market  when  it  is  ready  to  be 
shipped.  The  market  should  be 
found  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  All  fruit 
should  be  contracted  before  it  is  ready 
for  picking. 

Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Vinkyard. 


In  Australia  the  rabbit  has  cost  that 
country  more  than  all  other  animals 
put  together,  countless  millions  of  them 
swarming  the  whole  country,  making 
it  literally  alive  with  them.  They 
sweep  every  green  thing  from  tlie  face 
of  the  earth,  destroying  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  grain,  as 
well  as  vineyards  and  orchards;  in 
fact,  taking  such  absolute  possession 
of  the  country  as  to  enlist  the  most 
serious  efforts  of  the  government  in 
searching  for  some  means  by  which  to 
rid  themselves  of  this  rapidly  multi- 
plying curse.  Up  to  the  present  time, 
however,  no  effective  means  liave  been 
discovered,  and  they  have  decide<l 
that  their  only  hope  is  in  importing 
and  Ijreeding  pre<latory  animals.  With 
this  end  in  view  they  have  carefully 
studied  the  habits  of  the  coyote  and 
decided  that  it  is  the  means  by  which 
the  rabbit  can  be  exterminated.  They 
inmiediately  set  about  securing  a  few 
for  experiment,  and  the  result  of  their 
efforts  was  the  shipment  of  a  niunber 
of  coyotes  recently  for  Sidney,  N.  S. 
y^.-— Field  and  Farm. 


OKCHARD  AND  GAIiDEN. 


THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  SUBURBAN 
AND  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


The  Popularity  aud  Usefulness  of  the 
Clematis— How  to  Obtain  Strikingly 
Decorative  KfTects  with  This  Favorite 
Climber. 

The  clematis  makes  a  quick  growth 
and  produces  its  fiowers  in  profusion,  a 
sufficient  reason  for  its  popularity.  The 
uses  to  which  clematises  may  be  applied 
are  exceedingly  various.  They  may  be 
employed  for  training  over  arches,  as  in 
the  illustration;  for  hiding  an  unsightly 
bank  or  slope,  and  for  drajjing  an  old 
ruin.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any 
situation  if  the  soil  is  not  absolutely  de- 
ficient of  food,  or  if  the  roots  of  other 
plants  do  not  rob  them  of  a  fair  supply 
of  nutriment;  and  in  such  positions  noth- 
ing would  be  required  but  to  throw 
down  a  few  tree  roots  or  rough  branches 
for  them  to  scramble  over. 


A  CLEMATIS  COVERED  ARCH. 

Thus  planted,  a  layer  of  manure 
worked  in  annually  with  the  fork  and  a 
supply  of  water  in  very  dry  weather 
would  secure  a  good  result.  Again,  they 
rank  among  the  ornaments  for  low  walls, 
trellises,  etc.,  to  which  they  must  neces- 
sarily in  the  first  instance  be  nailed  or 
tied;  but  once  firmly  fixed  they  should 
be  allowed  to  fall  down  in  rich,  pict- 
uresque masses. 

The  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  is  counted 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  double  white 
varieties  and  blooms  freely.  Impera- 
trice  Eugene  is  a  large  white  kind. 
The  Henryi,  a  hardy,  strong  grower, 
produces  creamy  white  fiowers.  Jack- 
maimi  is  one  of  the  strongest  growers 
and  best  bloomers  known,  and  bears 
fiowers  of  an  intense  violet  purple  hue, 
distinctly  veined.  Jackmanni  Alba  is  a 
seedling  of  C.  Jackmanni,  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  the  dark  colored  varieties, 
with  which  it  is  identical  in  every 
respect  except  color.  Flower  white, 
shaded  lavender.  The  Fair  Rosamond 
has  bluish  white  fiowers,  with  wine  col- 
ored bar,  and  John  Gould  Veitch  bears 
double  fiowers  of  lavender  blue.  These 
are  a  few  of  the  many  desirable  varieties 
of  cU'inatis  that  are  fm*nished  by  our 
leading  seedmen. 

Clothilde  Soupert  Rose. 

This  fine  new  polyantha  rose  has 
pleased  well  in  the  trial  grounds  of 
Popular  Gardening.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  polyantha  class  is  the 
branching  clusters  of  bloom,  and  in  this 
respect  the  present  variety  is  no  excep- 
tion. It  is  true  that  in  profu-seness  of 
bloom  it  falls  somewhat  behind  others 
of  its  class,  but  this  happens  to  be  in  its 
favor,  inasmuch  as  the  individual  blos- 
soms are  possessed  of  size  and  dignity 
ahead  of  all  others.  While  the  rule  with 
polyanthas  is  many  but  small  fiowers, 
in  the  Clothide  Soupert  we  get  very  free 
bloom,  with  size  and  doubleness  above 
the  average.  The  color  is  pearly  white, 
suffused  with  delicate  rose  toward  the 
centre.  The  fiowers  may  bo  character- 
ized as  exquisitely  fragrant.  The  plant 
is  of  vigorous,  healthy  and  roubust,  al- 
though not  rampant,  habit  of  growth. 


"\ 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


IhE  iOULTRvTARD. 


The    pioper   way   to    feed   corn    to 
young  chickens  is  to  give  it  in  a  crush- 
ed  or  cracked  condition.     It  may   be 
fed  to  them  dry  or  it  may  be  scalded    pla"  to  get  early  in  the  season  so  as  to 
to   advantage.     It    should   always   be    be  able  to  get  the  full  benefit 


greater  part  of  the  fruits  as  well  as  a 
number  of  vegetables  can  be  evapo- 
rated to  good  advantage,  and  what  is 
not  needed  for  family  use  can  be  mar- 
keted to  good  avantage  ;  so  that  if  one 
is  to  be  used  it  will  be  found  a  good 


given  the  fowls  fresh,  however,  as,  if 
mixed  with  water  or  any  other  liquid 
it  quickly  grows  musty  or  sour,  if  not 
used. 

Hard  boiled  eggs  chopped  fine  and 
mixed  with  some  other  soft  food  is  very 
good  for  young  chicks,  if  not  too  much 
is  fed. 


In  raising  fowls  for  market  two 
things  are  requisite  :  Liberal  feeding 
and  clean  quarters ;  confinement  does 
no  injury,  provided  the  yards  are  kept   is  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  with  all 


Cherries  and  raspberries  are  among 
the  very  best  fruits  that  are  evapora- 
ted, and  for  this  reason  the  evaporator 
should  be  secured  early,  and  then  a 
greater  portion  of  the  fruit  that  is  not 
marketed  can  be  evaporated. 

No  matter  what  the  reason,  there 
is  always  more  or  less  risk  in  drying 
fruit  in  the  sun,  a  sudden  shower 
causing  serious  damage,  while  to  this 
may  be  added  the  trouble  of  keeping 
clean.     Then  anyone  that  has  tried  it 


so  to  speak,  of  the  business.  A  vigor- 
ous protest  against  such  folly  is  in 
order,  and  failing  to  secure  the  recog- 
nition that  our  suggestions  as  nursery- 
men of  the  United  States  entitles  us  to, 
we  ought  to  wash  our  hands  of  the 
entire  matter,  and  respectfully  decline 
to  be  used  to  bolster  up  the  pomp  an<l 
circumstances  of  bursted  booms  and 
departed  glory." 


SOME      EXPERIMENTS 
THE     FOOD    OF 


IN      VARYING 
SWINE. 


We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vinkyard. 


clean.  The  number  of  fowls  that  can 
be  safely  kept  in  one  enclosure,  de- 
pends upon  the  care  given  to  cleanli- 
ness ;  if  the  fioor  is  daily  covered  with 
dry  earth,  or  coal  ashes,  and  daily 
cleaned,  and  the  run«  spaded  over 
about  once  a  week,  from  30  to  40  fowls 
can  be  kept  in  a  house  10x15  feet,  with 
a  yard  20x40  feet,  the  former  number 
of  the  large  breeds  and  the  latter  num- 
ber of  the  small  breeds. 


If  you  are  setting  many  hens,  it  will 
pay  you  to  test  the  eggs  under  each 
about  five  days  after  setting,  and  re- 
place the  sterile  eggs  with  fertile  ones 
from  some  other  hen.  Then  give  the 
hen  vou  have  robbed  a  new  setting. 


In  feeding  your  old  hens  and  the  lit- 
tle chicks  together  have  a  place  so  con- 
structed for  the  latter  that  the  former 
can  not  get  in  ;  and  your  chicks  will 
profit  thereby. 

The  eggs  that  do  not  hatch  after  they 
are  due  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
tested.  This  is  done  by  taking  a  pail- 
ful of  warm  water  and  putting  the  egg 
in.  If  they  wiggle  and  roll  around 
there  is  a  live  chicken  inside  ;  all  that 
are  (juiet  either  have  dead  chicks  or 
are  spoiled.  If  any  kick  they  should 
be  wiped  dry  and  placed  under  the  hen 
or  in  the  incubator. 


classes  of  fruit,  that  which  is  evapo- 
rated is  of  a  much  better  (juality  and 
will  sell  readily  at  a  better  price  than 
if  dried  in  the  sun.  A  little  experience 
will  soon  settle  this  fact  to  the  satis- 
faction of  anyone.  In  addition  to  this 
is  the  fact  that  with  an  evaporator  the 
work  of  drying  can  go  along  irre- 
spective of  the  weather,  and  this  is 
quite  an  item— as  fruit  will  ripen  and 
go  to  waste  irrespective  of  the 
weather,  and  with  a  good  evaporator 
the  loss  can  be  made  very  small. 

The  size  should  be  determined  by 
the  amount  of  fruit  to  handle.  It  is 
best  to  get  one  of  a  good  size,  as  the 
cost  of  running  is  very  little  more,  and 
on  the  majority  of  farms  is  a  very 
small  item.  It  is  best  to  arrange  a 
shelter  under  which  it  can  be  placed, 
as  this  will  afford  abetter  opportunity 
of  using  in  bad  weather.  As  with 
much  other  farm  work,  it  is  best  to 
arrange  in  good  season,  in  order  to 
derive  all  of  the  benefit  possible. 


New  Vines  for  Vacant  Spaces 

Missing  vines  in  the  vineyard  may 
be   replaced  by  laying  down  a  cane  to 
fill  the  vacancy.     Dig  a  trench  a  foot 
deep,  lay  the  vine  in  it  and  bring  it  up 
with  a  short  bend  at  the  place   where 
it  is  desired  to  have  the  new  vine,  and 
fill  the  trench   with   good,   rich    soil. 
Let  only  one  cane  grow  and  this  may, 
in  turn,  be  laid  down  in  the  same  way 
if  the   other  one  did  not  reach  the  re- 
quired   spot.      Three   or   four   vacant 
spaces  may   be  filled  by  this  method. 
This  wil!  make  an  extra  good  vine  be 
cause   the  cane   is   rooted   the   whole 
length  of  the  trench  and  the  vine  can 
be  brought  into  bearing  much  quicker 
than  to   set   out  a  young  one.     Vine- 
yards may  be  renewed  in  this  way  and 
in   two  years  they  will  bear  as  well  as 
a  new  lot  of  vines  three  or   four  years 
old.     It  might  be  a  good  plan  to  renew 
the  vines  every   few   years.     Concords 
might  need  it  every  five  or  six   years, 
but  gome  other  varieties  not  as  often. 


One  of  the  greatest  mi.«itakes  is  in 
feeding  the  chicks  too  soon.  They 
should  not  be  fed  until  they  are  at 
least  twenty-four  hours  old,  and  the 
first  meal  should  be  stale  bread  dipped 
in  fresh  milk 


Our  aim  is  to  study  the  wants  of  our 
subscribers,  and  all  our  subscribers 
want  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants.  You 
can  have  them  mailed  direct  from  the 
most  reliable  houses  in  this  country. 
Purchasers  of  fifty  cents'  worth  and 
upwards  receive  the  Farm  and  Vink 
YARD  one  year  free. 


Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vinp:yaui)  and  the  Buffalo  Expressi, 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 

Don't  allow  heat  galls  to  begin  un- 
der collars.  Prevention  is  easier  than 
cure. . 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard 

The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  (Jalvary,  are  still 
offered.  Kither  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents. 


Any  lady  who  accepts  our  "pre- 
mium" offer  on  page  4,  and  is  not 
well  satisfied  with  her  bargain 
will  have  her  money  refunded  on 


Corn  Meal  uiul  Skim  Milk  uikI  UuiU-y 
aud  Skim  3Iilk  Com  Is  the  .Most  Valu- 
able as  a  I'attenliiH:  I'ooU,  but  liuiley 
ItuiIdH   Hone   and    Musele      Variety. 

Professor  W.  A.  Henry,  ot  the  Wis- 
consin Experiment  station,  has  been  ex- 
perimenting with  barley  as  feed  as  com- 
pared with  c(jrn. 

The  purpose  of  this  experiment  was 
to  determine  the  value  of  barley  in  com- 
ptirison  with  corn  for  hog  feediu;?.  In 
the  first  trial  ten  hogs,  fourteen  months 
old,  were  divided  into  two  lots  of  five 
each.  To  the  first  lot  was  fed  barley 
meal,  while  the  second  received  com 
meal.  The  experiment  continued  eight 
weeks,  during  which  time  the  first  lot 
of  hogs  consumed  2,832  pounds  of  barley 
meal,  and  gained  60 1  pounds.  In  the 
same  time  the  second  lot  of  hogs  con- 
sumed 3.100  pounds  of  corn  meal,  and 
gained  713  pounds.  From  this  we  find 
that:  Lot  1  required  471  pounds  of  bar- 
ley meal  for  100  pounds  gain.  Lot  2  re- 
quired 435  pounds  of  corn  moal  for  100 
pounds  gain. 

This  shows  that  it  required  30  pounds, 
or  8  per  cent,  more  barley  meal  than  corn 
meal  to  produce  100  pounds  of  gain.  In 
this  experiment  both  feeds  were  soalred 
with  water.  It  was  found  that  it  re- 
quired about  3  pounds  of  water  to  pr()p- 
erly  soak  a  pound  of  barley  meal,  while 
a  pound  of  corn  meal  recpiired  but  2 
pounds  of  water.  The  hogs  fed  on 
barley  meal  consumed  30  pounds  of 
water  daily  with  the  feed,  while  the 
hogs  on  corn  meal  consumed  22  pounds 
daily.  Even  with  this  large  amount  of 
water  ui  the  feed  the  barley  hogs  drt^nk 
2  pounds  extra  daily  from  a  separate 
trough,  while  the  corn  meal  hogs  drank 
but  three-ft)urth3  of  a  pound. 

In  the  next  experiment  the  pigs  were 
about  five  months  old  at  the  beginning 
of  the  trial.  There  were  six  pigs  in  each 
lot.  Lot  1  was  fed  barley  ni'.'al  and 
sweet  skim  milk;  lot  2,  corn  meal  and 
sweet  skim  milk.  The  experiment  lasted 
nine  weeks,  during  which  time  lot  1  con- 
sumed 1,993  pounds  of  barley  meal,  2,404 
pounds  of  sweet  skim  milk  and  gained 
604  pounds.  In  the  same  time  lot  2  con- 
sumed 1,807  pounds  of  corn  meal,  2,192 
pounds  of  sweet  skim  milk  and  gained 
591  pounds.  Lot  1  consumed  320  pounds 
of  barley  meal  and  398  pounds  of  sweet 
skim  milk  for  100  pounds  of  gain.  Lot  2 
consumed  30fi  pounds  of  corn  meal  and 
371  pounds  of  sweet  skim  milk  for  100 
pounds  of  gain. 

Again,  there  is  a  difference  of  about  8 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  corn.  These  ex- 
periments showed  that  when  feeding  bar- 


We  are  still  ottering  the  premiums 
previously  olTered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  trieil 

Evaporating  Fruit. 

Ry  N.  J  SnErPAKD,  Miller  Co.,  Mo. 

For  Uie  Kakm  and  Vinkyaki>. 
Whenever  there  is  anything  else  like 
a  full  average  crop  of  fruit  there  is 
always  more  or  less  that  cannot  be 
marketed  to  advantage  and  which,  if 
not  dried  or  evaporated,  will  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  at  least  go  to  waste. 
(  onsidering  the  (juality  of  the  product, 
the  lessened  risk  of  loss,  the  saving  in 
labor  at  the  prices  which  a  good  evap- 
orator can  be  secured,  the  better  plan 
is  to  arrange  in  goo<l  season  for  a  good 
evaporator.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  with  a  good  evaporator  nearly  all 
kinds    of    small   fruit    as  well   as  the 


World  and  the  Faum   &  Vinkvahd,    will  eat  corn  meal  in  almost  any  shape— 


At  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  of  American  Nursery- 
men, President  Emery  in  his  opening 
address,  said  among  other  things  :  1  cation 

"  The  near  api)roach  of  the  time  set    *PP  ' i  pernneni«»iiu\vL:ti  m.iu  >> n^..  »>  ^ tr>  -"" 

for  opening  the  World's  Fair   compels       We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the  Kgy  care  should  be  taken  to   prepare  the 
attention  to  it.     The  fact  is  patent  that    VJnited  States  the   New    York   IVcrfcii/ 1  food  so  as  to  render  it  palatble.     Hoga 
Oilifornia  is  determined  by  fair  means 
or  foul  to  control  the  horticultural  de 
partment.     The  work  of  the  classifica 
tion   committee,  of   which   a  member 
from  California  is  chairman,  is  strange- 
ly ludicrous.     The  fact  that  four  classes 
are  assigned  to  horticulture  and  four- 
teen to  viticuluture  shows  the  animus. 
A  chief  of    the   horticultural   depart- 
ment, a  (^alifornian,  has  been  appoint- 
ed ;    his  appointment    has    not    been 
confirmed,     the    principal   opposition 
coming,  first,  from  his  own  state,  and, 
and  next   from  the   borticulturi>ts   of 
the  country  at  large.     Under  his  man- 
agement and  dictation  we  can   expect 
the  wines,  brandies  ami  citrous   fruits 
of  California  to  head  the   procession, 
and   her    dried    fruits    and    flavorless 
orchard  products  to  occupy  space  that 
rightfully  should  belong  to  the  class  of 
fruits  which  are  the  bone  and  sinew, 


both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe.  • 

To  Make  Timothy  GraBs  Permanent. 

American  Cultivator  has  the  following 
to  say  about  timothy:  Timothy  is  i>eren- 
nial  in  habit,  and  unless  attacked  by  the 
white  grub  there  is  no  reason  except  lack 
of  fertility  and  moisture  why  it  should 
not  remain  in  good  mowing  and  pastur- 
ing condition  for  years.  But  as  timothy 
roots  are  mostly  n<\ir  the  surface  they 
soon  exhaust  it  aii.l  the  timothy  disap- 
pears, to  b;)  succeeded  by  weeds  of  coarser 
grasstis.  Sowing  either  red  clover  or 
alsike  with  timothy  is  a  good  way  to 
make  timothy  hold  in  the  soil  longer. 
These  die  out  af  ti?r  the  second  year,  es- 
pecially the  alsike,  and  their  decaying 
roots  furnish  pabulum  for  the  timothy 
for  two  or  three  years.  If  coarse  grass 
succeeds  the  timothy  the  soil  probably 
needs  to  bo  underdrained. 


dry,  wet,  and  even  sour;  wlu'u  fed  bar- 
ley meal  their  preference  calls  for  con- 
siderable soaking  in  a  comparatively 
large  amount  of  water.  Our  results  show 
that  barley  is  not  quite  so  valuable  as 
corn,  pound  for  pound,  for  laying  on  fat, 
but  we  must  remember  that  corn  has  n 
very  high  feeding  value  in  such  ca.ses  as 
this.  One  prime  use  for  barley  is  in  giv- 
ing the  farmer  an   additional  variety  of 

feed. 

As  a  rule  we  have  too  few  kinds  of 
fee<l  ui)on  our  farms,  and  we  rely  too 
much  on  corn.  In  barley  we  have  a 
feed  capable  of  building  up  bone  and 
muscle  and  serving  a  generally  useful 
purpose  on  the  farm.  In  California  it 
is  the  almost  universal  horse  feed,  and  no 
animals  have  more  endurance  than 
liorses  raised  and  fed  on  rolled  barley. 
Barley  is  the  con.mou  grain  feed  of  Eng- 
land and  n«»rth  Europe.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  why  should  our  farmers 
longer  harbor  any  prejudice  against  it? 
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ITEOQS  OF  IJ^TER.EST. 


To  /\(fp  Ihiirn  CIiitk'ni(/  Dust. — 
'Motlierolti.ii  tells  Aunt  H.4ty/'  said 
a  hoiisekeepor  iiii.^s  tho  otlit^r  <lay,  "to 
(lip  i\\o  «Mi(l  of  the  broom  in  a  pail 
of  \<ater  in  wliicrh  she  has  poured  a 
little  annuonia — a  teaspoonful  to  a 
gallon.  The  annnonia  takes  off  the 
(hist  and  refreshes  the  colors  wcjnder- 
fnlly.  We  couldn't  keep  liouse  with- 
out it/' 

"A  little  coarse  salt  or  some  damp  tea 
leaves  strewed  over  a  carpet  before 
sweeping  adds  ease  to  the  cleansing? 
process,''  said  Mrs.  Downing,  appear- 
'\u^  on  tlie  scene  and  praising  the  j^irl 
for  her  thorouj^hness.  "The  reason  is 
is  thnt  both  the  salt  and  the  tea  l<\aves, 
beinjj:  moist,  keep  down  the  light, 
(loatinp:  dust,  which  gives  more  trouble 
than  the  heavier.  In  sweeping  take 
long  light  strokes,  and  do  not  use  too 
heavy  a  broom."" 

But  avoid  the  use  of  tea  leaves  on 
delicate  colors,  asth(»y  will  surely  stain 
light  colors. — New  York  Journal. 

To  remove  spots  on  velvet,  the  trim- 
ming nnist  be  unpicked  on  one  t-ide, 
and  put  over  hot  water  to  ^team;  then 
brush  up  the  nap. 

A  husband  may  at  times  be  silent 
and  i)reoccupied,  and  yet  it  does  not 
argue  that  he  is  indilTerent  to,  or  tired 
of  his  wife  :  he  may  be  depressed,  and 
yet  not  feel  that  njarriage,  for  him,  is 
a  failure  ;  he  may  be  captious  and  fret- 
ful, yet  feel  no  irritation  against  his 
wife. 

Disease  germs  are  said  to  be  rapidly 
killed  by  sunlight,  a  few  minutes  suf- 
ficing for  those  fully  exposed,  and  a  few 
hours  when  in  mass.  Tubercle  bacilli 
died  in  six  to  seven  days  in  the  light  of 
a  window  in  compact  masses.  There 
is  a  lesson  in  \\\\i>'.  —  Penn. 

It  doesn't  look  as  if  the  war  on  cig- 
arettes had  acconjplislied  much  when 
it  appears  that  a  profit  of  17  per  (;ent. 
on  ^25,'  00,000  is  annually  made  out  of 
the  Imsiness  of   manufacturing  them. 

*'Talk  about  wives,''  said  Farmer 
Hawbuck'  "  I've  got  one  in  a  million. 
Why,  she  gets  up  in  the  mornin',  milks 
seventeen  cows,  and  gets  breakfast  for 
twenty  hard-workin'  men  before  bix 
o'clock."  "  She  must  be  a  very  robust 
woman,"  remarked  one  of  his  hearers. 
"  On  the  contrary,"  put  in  the  farmer, 
"she  is  pale  and  delikit-like.  Jimmi- 
ny '.  Ef  that  woman  was  strong  I 
dunuo  what  she  couldn't  do  !" 


Cucumbers  for  Pickles. 


IJv  T.  D.  B. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

The  cucumber,  though  not  as  profit- 
able as  some  other  garden  vegetables, 
is  one  of  easy  culture,  not  exacting  as 
to  soil  and  when  kept  free  from  its 
enemies  1  have  found  it  a  very  profit- 
able crop  when  grown  for  pickles. 

The  cucumber  requires  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  therefore  a  naturally 
moist,  yet  not  too  heavy,  loam  is  most 
preferable.  Dry  soil  or  dry  weather, 
more  especially  the  latter,  not  only 
decreases  the  crop  but  gives  the  fruit 
a  bitter  fiavfjr. 

Id  growing  cucumbers  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  provide  all  the  condi- 
tions favorable  to  a   vigorous  growth. 


The  ground  should  be  broken  deep 
and  well  pulverized.  It  is  hopeless  to 
expect  a  profitable  crop  from  ground 
that  is  not  thoroughly  plowed  and 
mellowed.  After  the  ground  is  leveled 
mark  off  the  rows  three  and  a  half 
feet  each  way.  Planted  at  the  dis 
tance  the  vines  cover  the  ground  and 
the  leaves  shade  it  and  keep  it  moist. 
At  every  crossing  of  the  furrows  a 
shovel  of  well-rotted  manure,  a  com- 
post of  one-  third  stable  manure  and 
two-thirds  woods  mould,  well  rotted, 
is  the  best  I  have  used.  I  usually  put 
a  handful  of  rotted  ashes  mixed  well 
with  the  soil.  Level  the  hills  and 
slightly  press  them  down.  About 
a  dozen  of  seeds  are  dropped  on  these 
hills,  covered  with  an  inch  of  soil  and 
firmly  press  upon  with  the  hoe  or 
foot. 

As  soon  .as  the  plants  are  up  cultiva- 
tion should  connnence.  The  best  way 
is  to  loosen  the  soil  around  the  plant 
with  the  fingers.  Keep  the  cultivator 
going  once  a  week  until  the  vines 
become  too  large.  When  the  vines 
begin  to  fall,  or  before  if  there  are  too 
many  plants  in  the  hills  thin  out  to 
two  plants,  leaving  the  most  vigorous. 

Some  old  gardeners  claim  that  the 
vines  must  be  topped  to  make  them 
bear  well ;  that  none  but  male  flowers 
grow  on  the  main  vine  ;  that  the  side 
branches  bear  the  female  flowers, 
therefore  the  vine  must  be  topped  to 
make  it  throw  out  or  increase  the  side 
vines  for  fruit.  I  always  top  the  vines 
when  about  two  feet  long,  but  I  am 
not  fully  satisfied  that  it  makes  the 
vine  more  productive  more  than  to 
increase  the  number  of  vines.  I  have 
topped  rows  and  left  rows  untopped 
and  the  untopped  rows  seemed  to  be 
as  productive  as  those  that  were 
topped.  Still,  three  or  four  or  a  dozen 
more  fruits  to  the  hill  during  the  sea- 
son would  hardly  be  noticed,  yet  it 
make  a  considerable  differece  in  an 
acre  of  cucumbers  sold  off  by  the 
thousand. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  is  the  size  de- 
sired, which  is  usually  small,  they 
should  be  picked.  Cut  them  off  with 
a  half  inch  of  stem  to  the  cucumber. 
The  patch  should  be  gone  over  every 
morning.  Handle  c  irefully  so  as  not 
to  rub  or  bruise  them.  The  best  way 
to  pickle  for  market  is  in  brine.  In 
putting  up  get  two  good  barrels,  cut 
out  one  head  and  as  you  put  up  one 
grade  or  size  in  one  barrel  and  another 
size  in  the  other.  At  each  picking  put 
in  brine,  which  must  be  strong  enough 
to  float  an  egg,  to  cover  the  cucum- 
bers. Add  about  a  double  handful  of 
salt  to  the  brine  at  each  putting  in  of 
cucumbers.  Keep  weighted  down 
with  the  head  kept  for  this  purpose. 
Keep  in  a  cool  place.  Examine  every 
few  days  for  a  while,  if  any  soft  ones 
take  them  out.  This  must  be  done  for 
they  will  injure  the  others  if  this  is  not 
done. 

AcTiVK  AoKNTS  Wantkd  in  every 
village  and  township.  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars.  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Sympathy.  Blossom  the  rejected 
(bitterly):  "I  wish  I  were  a  handsome 
fool."  Carver.  "Poor  fellow,  you're 
not  very  handsome,  that's  a  fact."— 
Podunk  Gazette. 


Onions,  Mildew  and  Maggot. 


By  S.  ]).  Morrow, 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 

Mildew  frequently  proves  most  de- 
structive to  the  onion  crop,  and  it  is 
frequently  conmiunicated  from  the 
autunm  raised  plants  to  the  spring 
raised  varieties.  For  this  reason  the 
two  crops  should  be  kept  well  apart  if 
there  is  any  sign  of  the  disease  in  the 
former.  It  is  then  only  in  very  cold  or 
very  moist  summers  that  the  spring 
raised  crops  are  much  diseased.  A 
close  watch  should  be  kept  for  the 
first  symptoms  of  mildew,  and  the 
affected  leaves  should  be  burned  at 
once.  A  good  deterrent  effect  is  to 
loosen  the  surface  of  the  ground  occa- 
sionally with  the  hoe,  and  dust  over 
the  plants  newly  slaked  lime  and  soot. 
This  will  also  quicken  the  growth  of 
the  onions  ;  but  after  all  a  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  weather,  every  farm- 
er being  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of 
the  elements. 

The  onion  maggot  will  not  trouble 
the  plants  much  if  the  ground  is  strong 
and  firm.  When  small  onions  sudden- 
ly become  sickly  and  collapse  in  a  few 
days  this  decay  is  usually  the  result  of 
the  workings  of  the  maggots.  Mag- 
gots are  hatched  from  eggs  that  have 
been  deposited  on  the  leaves  or  stalks 
of  the  onions  ;  but  in  about  two  weeks 
they  shift  their  position  from  the 
plants  to  the  ground,  where  they 
change  to  the  pupa  state,  from  which 
a  fly  eventually  emerges.  This  fly  de- 
posits more  eggs  on  the  onions  and  the 
work  is  repeated.  If  the  maggots  are 
destroyed  early  in  the  year  the  chances 
of  multiplying  so  rapidly  will  be  less- 
ened. Preventative  measures  can  be 
taken,  however,  by  using  soot  freely 
on  the  ground  prior  to  sowing,  and 
also  in  firming  the  soil.  The  seeds 
should  not  be  sown  too  thi(;kly,  for 
the  thinning  out  which  is  necessary 
later  only  loosens  the  soil  without  do- 
ing the  other  plants  any  good.  The 
grubs  can  very  easily  get  into  the  soil 
no  matter  how  firm  it  may  be,  but  the 
flies  will  find  great  difflculty  in  escap- 
ing if  it  is  kept  firm  and  compact.  It 
is  a  good  plan,  if  the  nmggots  are  very 
plentiful,  to  mould  upthe  earth  around 
the  onion  bulbs.  Onions  do  better 
where  the  bulbs  are  exposed,  but  it  is 
better  to  have  bull  necked  onions  than 
to  have  none  at  all. 


Farm  &  Vineyard 

Preniiuni    Offer  Extraordinary 

For    the    Benefit    of    all    the 

Wives  and  Daughters, 


To  any  one  who  will  send 
us  (ytily  three  suhserihers  at  fifty 
cents  each,   we    will    send    this 


Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

Buckwheat  is  a  good  crop  to  grow 
for  green  manuring.  Its  quick  growth, 
in  addition  to  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  soil,  places  it  next  to  clover 
to  plow  under  as  a  green  fertilizer. 


Remember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  50  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus- 
try. Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


Complete    Washer. 

Price  $5.00,  or  we  will  send  the 
Washer  for  one  subscription  at 
50  cents  and  75  cents  addi- 
tional. There  is  not  a  woman 
who  reads  this  paper,  but  can 
become  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  valuable  machines,  by 
spending  a  few  hours  among 
her  neighbors  to  secure  the 
subscribers. 

The  paper  alone  is  worth 
every  cent  we  ask  for  it,  but 
as  an  inducement,  to  all  who 
read  this,  to  become  permanent 
subscribers,  we  make  this  lib- 
eral   offer. 

Show  this  copy  of  Farm  & 
Vineyard  to  your  friends,  and 
it  they  can't  pay  you  cash 
down  for  a  year's  subscription, 
you  can  well  afford  to  wait  on 
them  for  a  few  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  securing  this  valuable 
washer  at  so  small  a  cost. 

Send  us  the  names  now 
with  the  cash  and  we  will 
commence  mailing  the  paper 
and  ship  the  washer  at  once 
by  Express,  with  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  it. 

We  have  thoroughly  tested 
this  machine  and  know  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction, further- 
more the  manufacturers,  (who 
are  responsible)  authorize  us  to 
warrant  every  machine  for  five 
years.  It  will  fit  any  tub  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  washing 
with  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  time  and  labor  over 
the  old  rubbing  process. 

Send  in  your  Clubs  and  give 
us  the  name  of  your  expres.-' 
office.  The  charges  will  not  be 
excessive  as  the  washer  is  light 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver.     Address, 

FAUt  &  Tmm  m  CO.,  Eria,  ri. 
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rdener's  Mssistant. 


Keep  the  grape  vines  in  a  healthy 
condition.  Strong,  vigorous  vines 
never  succumb  to  the  rot  so  readily  as 
those  wliose  vitality  is  low. 


Look  out  for  red  spiders  on  your 
window  plants,  it  being  so  small  and 
living  mostly  on  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves,  it  is  often  an  ususpected  cause 
of  much  injury  to  window  i)lants. 
Moisture  is  the  best  remedy  :  go  over 
the  leaves,  especially  the  under  side, 
with  a  soft  sponge,  using  very  weak 
soap  suds.  This  will  generally  prove 
to  be  a  successful  mode  of  extirminat- 
ing  these  pests. 


If  your  window  ])lants  are  attacked 
with  either  green  or  black  fly,  "aphih," 
wash  them  with  tobacco  water  made 
in  the  following  manner  :  Pour  boil- 
ing water  over  tobacco  stems  and 
when  cool  dilute  it  to  the  color  of 
strong  tea.  Sprinkle  the  plants  with 
it ;  or,  what  is  better,  have  the  liquid 
in  a  pail  or  tub  and  dip  the  plants 
in  it. 

For  table  use  there  are  probably  no 
better  varieties  of  currants  than  the 
old  red  and  white  Dutch.  Fay's  pro. 
liflc  is  a  very  large  and  very  handsome 
currant,  but  with  us  a  very  poor 
bearer.  

Watch  your  crops  as  they  ripen  and 
harvest  at  the  proper  time. 


Grape.*-,  and  small  fruits  generally, 
have  a  dcided  advantage  over  apples 
and  large  fruits,  in  the  facility  with 
which  they  may  be  laid  down  for 
winter  protection. 


Though  science  has  not  discovered 
all  it  would  like  to  know  about  the 
potato  fungus,  it  has  made  itself  inval- 
uable to  the  cultivator  by  what  it  has 
found  out.  To-day  potato  growing  in 
the  UUl  World  has  been  rendered  tol 
erably  certain,  when  but  a  few  years 
ago  the  terrible  disease  brought  fears 
of  its  utter  destruction. 


You'll  find  in  all  the  professions,  in 
pulpit,  in  orchard  and  shop,  as  well  as 
in  strawberrry  boxes— The  best  always 
get  to  the  top. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  devotes  acres 
of  his  estate  at  Sandrigham  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  lilies  of  the  valley. 


Early  fruits  command  fancy  prices 
but  do  not  keep  well.  Attend  to  them 
promptly. 


Successional  Crops  of  Vegetables. 

It  is  better  for  the  ground  and  for 
the  weeds  to  plant  seeds  of  some  use- 
ful vegetable  after  the  early  crops  are 
removed.  The  flat  turnips  make  a 
good  second  crop,  which  can  be  plant- 
ed with  success  in  August,  or  the  first 
of  September.  They  must  grow  quick- 
ly to  be  of  any  use,  and  if  sown  too 
early  they  become  too  large  and  coarse 
for  table  use.  Those  that  are  grown 
rapidly  in  the  cool  autumn  weather 
make  good  eating.  About  the  uiiddle 
of  August  a  crop  of  late  peas  can  be 
sown,  with  a  succession  some  ten  days 
later.  The  chief  trouble  from  such  a 
crop  will  be  mildew.  If  they  escape 
this  a  reasonable  crop  of  late  peas  may 
be  expected.  Some  of  the  copper  mix- 
tures, now  used  successfully  for  fungus 
on  grape  vines,  should  be  experiment- 
ed with  for  preventing  the  mildew  on 
peas.  Parsnips  and  carrots  of  medium 
size  should  now  be  thinned  to  get 
good  sized  ones  later  in  the  season. 
Egg  plants  can  be  kept  growing  and 
bearing  better  by  occasional  applica- 
tions of  li(j[uid  manure. 

During  the  wet  warm  weather  toma- 
to plants  have  been  making  extrordi- 
nary  growth,  while  setting  very  little 
fruit.  If  a  sharp  spade  is  run  down 
beside  the  plants  to  prune  their  roots 
a  better  formation  of  fruit  will  follow. 
The  musk  and  water  melons  have  also 
been  injured  by  the  excessive  moisture. 
The  best  remedy  for  this  is  to  pull  oft" 
much  of  the  old  fruit  and  give  the 
young  buds  a  chance  to  ripen  in  the 
sunny  weather  that  is  always  sure  to 
follow  a  long  period  of  rainy  weather. 
The  asparagus  beds  have  been  at- 
tacked this  year  by  great  numbers  of 
beetles  and  they  have  seemed  to  be 
proof  agiiinst  air-slaked  lime.  Of 
course  London  Purple  and  Paris  Green 
cannot  be  applied  while  the  stems  are 
being  cut  for  the  table  ;  but  after  the 
plants  have  gone  to  seed  they  should 
be  sprinkled  thoroughly  with  these 
poisons  to  prevent  a  return  of  the 
beetles  next  year. 


Do  not  let  any  grass  or  weeds  get  a 
hold  in  the  garden.  Remember,  the 
best  time  to  kill  weeds  is  before  they 
come  up.  Scarify  the  surface  as  soon 
after  a  rain  as  possible.  By  no  means 
allow  any  weed  to  go  to  seed  in  the 
garden. 

The  time  you  spend  "fussing  with 
flowers"  may  not  return  you  as  much 
cash  as  if  expended  on  hens  or  onions, 
but  the  love  of  beauty,  of  color,  of  fra- 
grance,  inherent  in  every  true  woman 
will  be  gratified,  and  health  comes 
with  outdoor  work. 

The  farmer  who  is  to-day  without  a 
ganlen,  a  well  stocked  fruit  and  vege- 
table garden,  is,  indeed,  behind  the 
times,  and  lacking  in  appreciation  of 
both  his  own  and  his  fanuly's  best  in- 
terests. 


Digging  Potatoes. 

It  is  always  a  (piestion  whether  to 
dig  the  early  potatoes  as  soon  as  they 
are  fully  matured  or  to  allow  them  to 
remain  in  the  ground  until  the  weath- 
er is  cooler. 

I  have  tried  both  plans  and  find  that 
much  depends  on  the  season  and  way 
they  are  handled.  If  they  have  been 
planted  reasonably  deep  and  the  sea- 
son is  dry,  they  will,  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  be  better  left  in  the  ground. 
There  will  be  some  loss  from  vermin 
and  some  will  rot,  but  not  as  bad  as 
when  dug  and  placed  in  piles.  But  if 
they  have  been  planted  shallow  and 
level  cultivation  has  been  given  so 
that  the  tubers  have  formed  close  to 
the  top  of  the  ground  and  then  the 
season  is  showery  it  will  be  better  to 
dig,  taking  care  to  dry  thoroughly. 
Put  in  the  shade  as  exi>osure  to  the 
sun  injures  the  (luality,  spreading 
out  in  a  cool  dry  place  where  there  is 
a  good  circulation  of  air.  If  potatoes 
are  near  the  surface  during  the  next 
month  after  they  are  matured  they 


will  be  injured  considerably,  as  they 
will  soon  scald.  Fretjuent  showers, 
suflHcient  to  wet  the  soil  down  to  the 
depth  of  the  potatoes  will,  in  many 
cases,  induce  them  to  germinate  and 
this  iujures  them  sonsiderably.  I  have 
kept  potatoes,  digging  them  in  August, 
by  spreading  them  out  thin  in  a  loft 
where  the  sun  could  not  reach  them 
and  yet  there  could  be  a  full  circulation 
of  air,  spreading  them  out  thin,  not 
over  six  inches  thick. 

If  they  are  piled  up  they  will  rot 
badly  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reme- 
dy. The  last  two  years  I  have  left  my 
crop  in  the  ground,  digging  the  latter 
part  of  September,  curing  a  day  or 
two  and  then  storing  away.  Very  few 
rotted  in  the  hill  and  occasionally  a 
hill  had  started  to  growing.  If  they 
are  dug  it  is  i^uite  an  item  to  handle 
carefully  so  as  not  to  bruise  in  any 
way,  as  this  is  often  a  cause  of  their 
rotting. 

A  plan  is  to  have  boxes  or  baskets 
and  throw  the  potatoes  into  these  as 
fast  as  they  are  dug,  sorting  them  as 
they  are  are  picked  up.  If  a  potato 
digger  is  used  they  can  be  sorted  as 
they  are  picked  up,  as  the  small  ones 
can  be  used  to  a  better  advantage  in 
feeding  to  stock  than  to  market  or 
store  away,  and  there  is  no  time  when 
they  can  be  assorted  as  economically 
as  when  they  are  first  dug.  If  dug 
early  they  should  be  put  in  a  loft,  if 
later  let  lay  under  a  shade  a  day  or 
two  to  dry  out  before  putting  away 
permanently. 

If  the  tubers  are  not  too  near  the 
surface  and  the  weather  is  not  too 
showery  I  should  prefer  to  leave  In 
the  ground,  but  if  growing  near  the 
surface  and  the  season  is  showery  1 
should  dig. 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,  advertise  in  Farm  and  Yi^ak- 
YAUD. 

The  June  Report  of  the  Statistician 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
embodies  returns  of  comparative  acre- 
age of  cotton,  wheat,  oats,  rye  and 
barley,  and  of  the  condition  of  cotton, 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  clover,  pas- 
turage, apples  and  peaches. 

The  report  includes  a  review  of  the 
crop  situation  in  Europe,  by  our  for- 
eign agent  in  London  ;  and  various 
official  statistics  of  several  countries, 
showing  estimated  production  of  prin- 
cipal farm  crops. 

A  statistical  review  of  the  resources 
and  production  and  distribution  of 
Chili,  so  far  as  such  facts  are  recorded 
and  available,  is  also  presented 

An  emergency  bulletin,  covering  the 
main  facts  in   the   life   history   of  the 
hop  plant  louse,  and  the  best  remedies 
against  its  ravages,  has  just   been   is 
sued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture.    The   insect   is  api)earing   in 
alarming   numbers   in  the  hop  regions 
of  New  York,  and  is  causing  consider- 
able  anxiety   to   the    hop   urrowers  of 
Oregon    and    Washington   also.      The 
bulletin  may  be  obtained   by  applying 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

It  is  iNDisruTABiiK  that  more  cases 
of  Dyspensia,  Indigestion,  Weak  Stom 
ach,  Bilious  and  Gastric  Derangeun'nt 
are  cured  by  Hl)MPHRKV\s  Si'K(  iKic 
No.  Tkn,  than  by  all  other  remedies 
put  together. 


RDBDERS   iARDS. 


UucUt  tlii.s  licadiiiK   (^anls   will  he  inserted  at    I  lie 

followinji  very  low  rates  :     oU  eeiil.s  per  iiiic  lor 

si.x  iiioutlis;  ">((  cent.s  jier   line  for  a  whole 

year.     Single  in-sertions  S  cents  |»er  line. 


ExpresB  Fre-Faid 

;  O.S     Kl.OS    KKO.M  

\  TliorouK'hhn'd  l.i^ht  Bralniias,  White  and  Harn-d 
r  I'lyriioutli  Koek.s,  Wyaiidotte.s,  and  While  ami 
£  niack  .Miiu)rea.s,  at  *2.0(»  per  1:1;  *:!.oo  per  2(i. 
:  Send  for  Circular.  JOE    CRAVES, 

;  .\),'ent  American  l^.xpic.ss, 

1  Memiou  FARM  AND  VINEYARD         black  river,  n.y. 


/nn  Finn  Large  Bronze  Turkeys.  l'<-kin 
CfyU  and  Kouen  Ducks,  ImhIkIcii  ami  'roiiluii.se 
(jleese  for  .sale.  More  Prizes  Won  on  ahove 
kinds  than  any  other  hreccU'r  in  tlm  U.  S.  Write 
for  catalogue  and  prices  hel'inc  huvin;,',  and  K'"'  the 
best.  CII.\S.  MtCL.Wi:,  New  London,  (». 

Mention  Farm  anu  Vinkyakd. 


M.  D.YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indlanit. 

Jher>dei-  and  shipper  ol  Lar^c  lini^lish  licrkshire 
Swine.  My  herd  is  headed  Iiy  .himlio,  l'.t;.">:;.  He 
would  weiij[h,  when  fattened,  son  poun<l.s.  .Satisfac- 
tion ^(uaranteed.     Write  for  what  y.iu  want. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


Breeder,  Shipper  and  Peal- 
in  Chester  Wliite,  Berkshire 
and  I'oland  China  l'ij;.s,  Fine 
Setter  l>o«s,  Collies,  F(».y 
Hounds  an<l  Hcat,'ics,  Sheep 
AToultry.  C;F0.  H.  JIICK- 
MAN,  West  Chester,  Fa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


CLOVER  STOCK  FARM  HERD 

Of  Iniprove<l  Chester  White  Swine,  heathd  hy 
Sweepstakes  AniniaLs,  won  at  the  largest  Fairs  in 
America.     Stock  for  sale.  C.  II.  (JKWJt;, 

Krnmroy,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

Mention  F.vkm  and  Vinkyakd. 


GOITRE,  OR  th:c:c  neck. 

lew  and  almoiit  lnen>en»l*«t'ure.  tome  or 
Writ*  to  *e  at  t8  ArllnRton  t'uart, 

Clkvklan  D.Ohio. 

It  U  no  Iodine  Smear.       Core  m«de  Ter- 

■•""'  Dr.  J.  CAliK±i& 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


The  "Little  Beauty"  A S5.00  Scalefor  $1.00 

Caparlty  1.4  ot.  to  4  lbs.     Steel  fseariii);.*,  Ilrass  S<'<Hip  and  Beam. 

^^f.ff     ViiT  llou.-.fkffin'rs.  <»tlireH  or  Stores. 

S  5  2S  W'»-ichf  lia<ked,S  Ibs.Si'iit  liy  i-xtiresa 
A  9(;.'i.«)0  .'^•w  inj:  Mai  hiiie"  $1N.00 
A  !HHMh.  I'lntform  Stale...  I6.0O 

A  Jiii-j:>.no  I'o].  liutrtrv ....  fi&.oo 

A  2-T»»n  Whk'  II  S<  ale 40.00 

A  r>-Ton  Scalf  and  Stock  Hack  Tii.OO 

\  f.'.O  I  red  Mill 8O.O0 

A  KitO.OO  Road  (art I6.00 

A  fl.'i.no  SitiL'If  Harness  .  .  .  7.50 
A  -Jtimb.  riatfi.riii  Sale.  .  .  «.00 
PrieeLlst  Kr.r.    C'lIICAGO  8CALF.  CO..  t'hicaco,  IIL 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


WEbSTER'S  PRACTICAL 

Dictionary. 

PRICE,  ^'k'ft'cl.W. 

EverylMxly  knows  that  Wob^ 
sters  Dictiouary  is  the  stand- 
ard, and  in  otloriUK  this  to  our 
readers  it  is  unnecessary  for 
ns  1(1  speak  of  its  merits. which 
are  already  so  well  known. 
Tlie  piupose  of  this  edition  Is 
to  srippiy  ju  a  compact  form 
the  orthojrrapliy,  prommciii- 
tiou.  ineaninK  and  et.xniolo^ry 
of  all  EuKlisli  wonts  which 
are  likely  to  he  eneonntered 
hy  the  general  reader  or  stu- 
dent.   This  edition  contains 

^634   PACES  ^ 

1,400  Illustrations, 

600,000^  WORDS. 

It  Is  handsomely  hound  in 
cloth,  with  ornamentotl  clivers. 
The  naper  is  the  hest  cuallty 
and  the  type  is  clear. 

Sent  by  nmil,  postpaid,  X'Or  ^1,  or  given  .is  a 

Premium  for  Six  Subscilbers  to  this  Prper  at  25  cents 

each.    Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


PRUNING    SHRUBS. 


in     Gar- 


Tlie  Kuijlish     Idt-u  as    Kxpressed 
diMiiiig;   Illustrated. 

Separate  the  shrubs   with   wliich   you 
intend  to  deal  into  those  grown   princi- 
pally for  flowering,  many  ot*  which  are 
deciduous,   and    those  grown   for   their 
evergreen  or  ornamental  foliage.     Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  shrubs  make  their 
flower  growth  tlie  previous  year;  conse- 
quently to  cut  back  late  in  autumn   or 
b'.'f  ore  "flowering  takes  place  in   spring,  , 
simply  destroys  the  whole  of  the  season's  j 
flowers.     As  soon  as  possible  after  flow- 1 
ering  is  over  prune  all   shrubs  belong-  j 
hig  to    this  class.     Thin    the  branches 
where  crowded  and  remove  the  old  wood 
that  has  V)orne  the  flowers  to  make  room 
for  the  growth  of  new  shoots  for  the 
succeeding  vear.     Forsythias,  Deutzias, 
Weigelas,    shrubby     spin-eas,     genistas. 


lilacs,  viburnums  and  many  others  may 
be  so  treated. 

Berberis  Darwini  may  be  kept  aome- 
^'hat  dwarf  and  yet  flower  freely  if  it  is 
planted  young  and  if  the  leading  growths 
are  shortened.  The  growth  of  rhodo- 
dendrons cannot  be  cut  away  without 
reducing  the  number  of  flowers  for  the 
next  year.  On  the  other  hand,  if  allow- 
ed to  grow  thickly  in  clumps  without 
cutting,  the  inner  and  under  growths  soon 
have  to  succumb  to  the  stronger  ones. 

Hardy  azaleas  do  not  grow  so  strongly 
as  rhododendrons;  consequently  they  are 
not  so  difficult  to  keep  within  bounds. 
Pruning  is  but  little  required.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Sedums,  Kalmias  and 
•  Pieris  (Andromeda)  floribunda. 

Most  of  the  evergreen  and  ornamental 
foliaged  section  may  with  advantage  be 
cut  over  occasionally  in  summer,  or  they 
may  be  pruned  as  eacl)  subject  requires 
according  to  the  position  which  it  is 
meant  to  occupy.  In  mixed  shn^ibery 
borders  each  plant  sh  .uld  have  sufficient 
room,  and  those  in  the  front  line  should 
be  a  dwarf  growing  character,  or  such 
as  can  be  kept  dwarf  without  being  un- 
sightly. Pruning  should  all  be  done 
wTth  the  knife  or  special  shears  for  the 
purpose. 

A  Valuable  Cherry. 

Cherries  of  theBigarreau  class  are  dis- 
tinguiphed  from  the  heart  cherries  by 
their  firmer  flesh.  The  trees  are  of  vig- 
orous growth,  with  spreading  branches 
and  foliage  that  is  soft,  luxuriant  and 
drooping. 


Notable  among  the  newer  cherries  oi 
this  sort  is  the  Windsor,  a  seedling  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  James  Dougall,  of  Wind- 
sor, Canada.  Its  fruit  is  large  and  liver 
colored,  and  resembles  somewhat  Tra- 
descant's  black  heart,  ripening  three  oi 
four  days  later  than  that  variety.  The 
flesh  is  remarkably  firm  and  of  rich 
quaUty.  The  tree  is  prolific  and  hardy. 
For  market  and  for  family  use  this  is 
generally  pronounced  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  list  of  late  varieties. 

Th«  Verbena  Mildew. 

The  verbena  mildew  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully combatted  at  the  Cornell  experi- 
ment station  with  a  solution  of  water  in 
water  of  potassium  sulphide,  at  the  rate 
of  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  to  the  gallon. 
The  plants  were  occasionally  sprayed 
with  the  fungicide,  and,  while  traces  of 
the  disease  still  appear  at  times,  it  is 
rendered  practically  harmless.  This 
preparation  has  also  been  applied  to  cu- 
cumbers infested  with  the  same  or  a 
similar  fungus  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults.   

Mulching  Liawns. 

Thin,  weak  lawnis,  which  scorch  and 
turn  brown  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
may  be  much  benefited  by  leaving  the 
cut  grass  (m  the  lawn.  The  grass  cut- 
tings will  soon  wither  and  disappear, 
forming  a  beneficial  mulch  to  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  This  practice  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  end  of  August.  Grass  thai 
is  constantly  being  cut  soon  shows  signs 
of  weakness  unless  helped  in  some  way. 


FAEM  AND  GAEDEN. 

OBSIIRVATIONS    WORTHY     OF     NOTE 
IN     RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


The      improvement     of      Country      Uome  ^ 
Gr<»uMd«  -How  the  Advantages  of  Shade 
anil    Seclusion     May    ««    Secured    by    a 
Judicious  Use  of  Trees  and   Lawn. 

Ov^'ners  and  occui)ants  of  farms  can 
improve  and  plant  the  home  grounds 
and  scarcely  trench  on  their  home 
acres  for  farming.  They  need  not  fall 
into  the  mistake  which  some  make  in 
Iheir  endeavor  to  save  every  square  rod 
of  ground  bv  placing  the  dwelling 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  boundary  of 
the  public  highway  and  converting  the 
highway  into  a  barnyard. 

All  the  advantages  of  shade  and  seclu- 
sion, savs  Country  (Gentleman,  may  be 
secured  by  a  judicious  use  of  trees  and 
lawn,  with  near  proximity  to  the  pubhc 
road,  by  an  arrangement  like  that  repre- 
sent<.Ml  in  Fig.  1 .     The  dwelling  is  placed 
qiiite  near  to  the  road,  but  planted  with 
shade   trees  enough  to    give    seclusion. 
Tlio   carriage   entrance  is  on   one  side, 
frhile  a  shorter   footwalk  on  the  other 
»ide  gives  ready  access  and  exit.     In  the 
rear  of  the  dwelling  the  more  formal  and 
regular  jjlanting  may  be  orchard  trees, 
wi^th    the    more    symmetrical     growers 
along  the    carriage  way  to  harmonize 


THlt  WINDSOR  CHERRY. 


Flower  and  Fruit  Notes. 

Bed  the  callas  out  during  the  summei 
in  good  soil,  thus  checking  their  growth 
and  giving  them  a  season  of  rest. 

The  Duchess  of  Albany  is  a  rose  that 
has  many  advocates. 

The  best  way  to  w^ater  a  hanging 
basket  is  to  plunge  it  into  a  tub  of  watei 
until  it  is  thoroughly  soaked. 

The  fruit  products  of  the  United  States 
exceed  $180,000,000  annually. 

July  is  a  good  month  to  prune  the 
azalea,  a.s  this  gives  the  plants  time  to 
luako  new  wood  and  set  their  buds,  says 
a  Calift'rnia  grower. 

A  deep  loam  and  a  sandy  soil  are  suit- 
ed to  the  cherry. 

Fine,  rich  compost  is  an  excellent  fer- 
tilizer for  flowers. 

Peach  borers  ought  to  be  hunted  up 
and  destroyed. 

Cannfts  require  rich  soil  and  plenty  of 
water. 

For  Insects  on  Ilose   liuslics. 

The  most  effective  insecticide  that  the 
Rural  New  Yorker  knows  of  is  the  old 
Gishurst  compound.     Two    ounces  dis- 
solved in  a  gallon  of  water   will   destroy 
lice  (aphidae),  thrips,  slugs  and,  in  short, 
all  sorts  of  insects  that  infest  rose  bushes 
except  rose  bugs.     It  is  claimed  also  that 
it  will  destroy    mealy  bug,  scale    and 
mildew.  It  is  for  sale  by  most  seedsmen. 
The  authority  quoted  says:  "The  only 
remedy  w^e  have  found  for  rose  bugs  is 
pyrethrum  or  buhach  powder.     Use  two 
heaping  tablespoonfuls  to  two  gallons  oi 
water  and  spray  the  infested  plants." 

Tlie  Peach  Tree  Borer. 

There  are  two  methods  of  preventing 
injury  from  the  peach  tree  borer.     One 
is    mounding   the    lower    parts    of    the 
truTiks  with    earth    or  wrapping  then 
with  some  substance  to  prevent  the  moth 
from  laving  eggs  there,  and   the  other  u 
to  rei)el  the  moth  by  washes.  According 
to  Orchard  and  Garden  the  first  method 
is  apt  to  make  the  bark  tender  and  is  toe 
laborious.     For     the    second,    thin    one 
quart  of  soft  soap  with  ten  times  its  bulk 
of  water,  then  add  one  pint  of  crude  car- 
bolic acid.     Apply  latter  part  of  June 
and  July  with  a  brush  to  the  base  of  the 
tree. 


Fia.    1— IMPUOVINa    COUNTRY    HOME 
GROUNDS. 

the  two  kinds  of  plantings.  These  may 
be  the  more  regular  forms  of  pear  and 
cherry  trees,  and  the  orchard  is  laid  out 
in  the  more  ornamental  hexagonal  plant- 
ing. The  barn  is  farther  in  the  rear, 
but  easily  readied  from  road  and  dwell- 
ing, or  a  separate  farm  road  may  be 
placed  farther  to  the  left. 

In  Fig.  2  another  similar  plan  is  rep- 
resented, but  with  more  ornament  than 
finish,  and  with  more  ready  access  from 
buildings  to  road.    It  needs  but  little  ad- 
ditional explanation  other  than  that  the 
broad  beds  mav   be   planted  with  a  few 
handsome  shade   trees,  e)r  with  a  larger 
number  of  smaller  trees  and  large  shrubs; 
fjr  the  planting  may  be  exclusively  of 
shrubs  of  various  sizes.    They  suflftcient- 
ly  exclude  the  view  from  the  dwelling  to 
the  public  road,  while  the  openings  be- 
tween give  a  suificient  view  and  afford  a 
short   entrance  when  desirable.     It  will 
be  obi^erved   that  neither  of  these  plans 
occupy  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
farm  lands,  wliile  they  give  a  good  t)p- 
portunity  for  landscape  adornment,  and 
shut  out  the  dust  from  passing  vehicles. 


dwelling.  The  ornamental  trees  should 
be  sucii  as  are  perfectly  hardy,  and 
which  will  grow  freely  when  standing 
in  grass;  and  the  larger  and  smaller 
shrubs  should  possess  a  similar  hardy 
charact(>r,  a  (luality  most  readily  found 
in  those  commonly  known,  such  as  the 
Tartarian  Honeysuckle,  the  three  species 
of  Philadelphus,  the  Barberry,  Snowball, 
Lilacs,  several  Spirjjeas-  etc. 

How   tt»   Use   Superpliosphates. 

Nitrate  t)f  soda  is  sold  by  all  fertiliz.T 
firms,  usually   in  200  pound  bags.     In 
order  to  insure  an  even  distribution  it  is 
well  to  mix  it. with  two  or  even   three 
times  its  bulk   of  soil  or  earth  of  some 
kiiul.     Commercial  superphospate  con- 
sists of  ground  bones,  bone  black,  phos- 
phorite or  South  Carolina  rock  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  a  portion  of 
the  insoluble  phosphoric   acid  they  con- 
tain is  rendered  soluble  in  water.  Chem- 
ical superphosphate  isasolul)le  salt  com- 
posed of  one  equivalent   of  phosphoric 
acid,  one  of  lime  and  ten  of  water,  and 
is  the  characteristic  ingredient  of  the 
commercial  superphosphate  of  lime.  We 
should  never  supply   a  superphosphate 
alone,  says  Rural  New  Yorker.  It  would 
injure  every  seed  with  which  it  came  in 
contact.     It  should  be  used  as  a  part  of 
a  complete  fertilizer  or  extended  with. 
•X)il.  _„_- 

The  Critical  Season  for  Bees. 

The   spring  is  the  most  critical  season 
of  the  year   for  bees.     More  colonies  of 
bees  are  lost  from  the   1st  of  M^irch  to 
the   1st  of  June   than  during  any  other 
period    of    the    year.       Starvation    an<l 
dwindling   and   dysentery,   caused  from 
impure  food,  slay   their  thousands.     Be 
as  sure  that  your  bees  have  a  sufficiency 
of  food  as  you  are  that  your  cattle,  horses, 
sheep  and   hogs  have  something  to  eat, 
and   you   will   come  out  all  right.     The 
old  policy  of  putting  bees  in   a  box  and 
setting  it  on  a  stand,  and  virtually  say- 
ing to  them,  "Live  if  you  can,  and  die  if 
you  must,''  is  no  longer  practiced  by  sen- 
sible apiarists,  says  an   Ohio  apiarian   m 
The   Farm  Journal,  who  claims  that  the 
pa-eservation  of  the  life  of  a  single  healthy 
bee  in  March  is  worth  a  score  of  the  same 
kind  in  June. 


FW.   2— I M run VI NO    country    IIOSfE 
iJUOlNDS. 

If  a  simple  svinm(>trical  exterior  is 
given  to  the  barn  buildings  which  are 
partlv  hi«l  by  trees,  these  will  aid  in  a 
pleasing  view  from    the   grounds   and 


Dressing   Tustures  with   Lime. 

An  English  agricultural  exchange  tells 
very  truly  how  there  occurs  a  gradual 
elimination    of    lime  in   pasture  lands 
even   in    limestone    districts.     Want   of 
lime  is  indicated  by  coarseness  of  herb- 
age, sourness  and  a  want  of  clovers.  The 
grass  grows  rank,  and  the  finer  species 
are  ousted  by   inferior  descriptions.     It 
is  not  so  much  a  deficiency  of  quantity 
as  of  (luality  which  is  discemib  e.    Mar 
is  a  suitable  dressing  for  such   lanel,  but 
in  districts  where   this  substance  is  not 
available   burnt  lime  may  be  used   with 
^qual  if  not  superior  results.     The  effect 
of  a  dressing  of   150  to  200   bushels  of 
quicklime  is  seen  in  an  increased  growth 
of  white  clover  and  leguminous  herbage, 
and  in  a  general  improvement  of  quality 
in  the  grasses. 

The  authority  quoted  inclines  to  the 
system  of  making  one  large  heap  of  lime 
conveniently  near  the  field  and  applying 
it  after    slaking.     The  small  heap  sys- 
tem, which  is  admirable  in  the  case  of 
arable  land,  is  unsuitable  for  grass,  be- 
cause the  grass  is  burnt  on  the  site  of 
every  heap.     This  we  should  avoid  by 
making  a  large  heap,  as  recommended. 
The  best  periods  are  midsummer,  after 
the  fields  have  been  spring  and  summer 
grazed,  and  before  the  period  of  autuinn 
growth  commences;  or  the  work  may  be 
delayed  until  late  in  the  autumn.    After 
spreading    the    surface  should  ^e  thor- 
oughly chain  harrowed,  so  as  to  brush 
in  the  lime  to  the  roots,  and  the  effect 
will  show  itself  in  the  following  summer 
and  continue  for  from  seven  to  twelve 
years. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


INFORMATION  OF  PRACTICAL    IMPOR- 
TANCE TO  RURAL  READERS. 


Observations  on  Cutting  Seetl  Potatoes 
Made  In  ji  liulletin  Issued  by  the  Vir- 
r;1ni:i  ICzporiment  Station — Rotating 
■Method  of  Cutting  tlio  Tuber  Illustrated. 

It  is  true  that  whole  medium  or  large 
sized  potatoes  usually  give  an  increased 
yield  over  smaller  tubers  or  small  cut- 
tings, and  also  show  a  gain  of  a  few 
dp.yn  in  edible  maturity.     But  they  also 
show  a  very  decidedly  larger  yield  of 
small  or  unmerchantable  tubers,  and  in- 
crease the  cost  of  seed  many  fold,  vary- 
ing of  course  with  the  size  of  tuber  used. 
This  may  be  illustrated  by  stating   that 
seed  cut  to  "two  eye"  pieces  requires  8 
to    10    bushtds  to  plant  an  acre  if  the 
pieces  are  placed  10  to  12  inches  apart  in 
the  row,  and  the  rows  3i  to  3  feet  apart. 
Whole    seed    planted    in  hills   13  to  20 
inches  apart  will  require  40  to  GO  bushels 
to  plant  an  acre.    The  conditions  desired 
\n  growing  potatoes  is  to  place  the  plants 
|:>    as    to    occupy    the    entire    ground, 
having  them  just  far  enough  apart  to 
secure  good  individual  development  of 
tul>er8.     This  can  be  best  accomplished 
by  small  cuttings  planted   closely— say, 
rows  2k  feet  apart  and  planted  10  inches 
apart  in  rows.     With  Early  Ohio,  Early 
Hebron,  Sunrise  and  several  other  va- 
rieties s(j  planted  nearly  the  entire  yield 
will  be  of  marketable  size. 

The  often  practiced  method  of  cutting 
the  tubers  in  two  lengthwise  or  cross- 
wise at  random  and  then  cutting  these 
pieces  into  smaller  portions  is  reprehensi- 
ble. There  is  in  our  estimation  but  one 
proper  method  of  cutting  seed,  and  we 
believe  that  growers  who  have  once  tried 
this  method  will  assent  to  the  above 
statement. 

The  method  of  cutting  which  we  al- 
lude to  is  to  take  the  tuber  in  the  left 


ington  the  number  of  horses  on  farms  is 
14,050,750,  with  an  average  price  of  all 
ages  at  |67.  The  number  of  mules  is 
2,286,532,  having  an  average  value  of 
$77.88.  The  number  of  milch  cows  is 
16,019,595,  an  increase  of  66,708  from  last 
year.  The  average  value  per  head  is 
$21.62.  There  is  a  tendency  to  increase 
of  dairying  in  the  south,  especially  in  the 
mountain  region.  Other  cattle  aggregate 
36,875,648,  including  those  on  ranches. 
The  highest  value  is  $28.64,  in  Connecti- 
cut; the  lowest  $8.46,  in  Arkansas.  The 
number  of  sheep  is  43,431,136.  The  aver- 
age value  is  $2.51,  an  increase  of  more 
than  10  per  cent.  All  other  kinds  of  farm 
animals  have  declined  slightly  in  price. 
A  tendency  to  increase  of  numbers  is 
seen  in  most  of  the  states.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  swine  is  50,620,106,  show- 
ing a  decline  of  nearly  2  per  cent.  The 
average  value  is  $4.15,  a  decrease  of  57 
cents  per  head. 

Advice  About  Fertilizers. 

Manuring  crops  in  the  hill  is  simply  to 
concentrate  the  fertilizer  in  a  small 
space.  Such  a  plan  will  answer  if  there 
is  an  insufficiency  of  the  material  used, 
but  as  the  roots  of  plants  spread  over  a 
large  area  in  search  of  food  it  is  better 
to  broadcast  all  manures  and  fertilizers, 
thus  not  only  giving  greater  feeding  ca- 
pacity to  the  roots,  but  also  permitting 
of  a  more  intimate  incorporation  of  the 
ingredients  with  the  soil  during  culti- 
vation of  the  crop.  The  Philadelphia 
Record,  authority  for  the  foregoing, 
further  says:  Mix  plenty  of  land  plaster 
with  your  manure.  Plaster  absorbs 
gases,  arrests  the  escape  of  ammonia, 
and  is  of  itself  an  excellent  fertilizer. 
For  grass  crops  and  as  a  special  fertilizer 
for  clover  it  is  unexcelled.  It  is  also 
cheap  compared  with  its  real  value. 
Used  in  the  hills  with  corn,  plaster  as- 
sists in  attracting  both  moisture  and 
ammonia  from  the  air  and  gives  the 
young  plants  a  good  start. 


THE    POT    DIBBLE. 


A   Useful  Tool  for  Pluni^iny:  Pots  in  .Sum- 
mer to  Protect  from   Angle  Worms. 

The  pot  dibble,  of  which  an  illustration 
is  here  reproduced  from  Popular  Gar- 
dening, is  u.sed  in  plunging  pots  in  sum- 
mer in  the  line  of  flowering  plants, 
strawberry  runners,  etc.  Tlie  chief  value 
claimed  for  it  is  the  remedy  it  provides 
against  angle  worms  entering  the  pots 
from  the  drainage  hole  below,  a  point 
that  will  be  highlj'  appreciated  by  all 
who  know  how  troublesome  these  worms 
usually  are  in  plunged  i)ots.  In  the 
drawings  A  shows  the  tool  as  turned  by  a 
cabinetmaker  from  a  block  of  maple 
wood  six  inches  square  and  twenty-two 
inches  long,  although  with  considerable 
care  one  could  be  shaved  down  with  a 
draw  knife.  The  nearer  perfectly  round 
it  is  the  better  will  it  be  suited  to  its 
purpose.  The  tool  is  completed  by  the 
bddition  of  a  handle  as  shown,  and  this 
might  be  made  from  an  old  spade. 


ROTATING   THE  TUBKR   AND   CUTTlNd    THE 

EYES. 

hand,  hoMing  the  stem  end  downward 
and  toward  the  operator.     Turn  it  so  as 
to  bring  the  lowest  eyes  toward   you, 
then  with  a  sharp  thin  knife  cut  them 
out,  uiakiTig  a  curving  downward  stroke 
extending  to  the  center  and  base  of  the 
tuber.      Tiirn    tuber  slightly  to    bring 
other  eyes  toward   the  operator,  an<l  re- 
peat  the  operatiim.     The  eyes  of  a  po- 
tato aru  arranged  more  or  less  regularly 
around  a  spirally  ascending  axis,  and  by 
turning   the   potato  slightly  after  each 
oiH-'ration  they  can  be  cut  away  in  com- 
pact i)ii'ces  so  as  to  give  each  one  a  nearly 
ecpial  pr«)i)<)rti<m  of  tho  tuber.     This,  of 
course,  cannot  be  done  at   the  seed  end, 
and  when  the  operator  has  removed  the 
eyes  as  clo.se  as   practicable  to  the  seed 
end   a  good   practice  is  to  cut  it  down 
throngh  the  center. 

This  nuthod  of  rotating  the  tuber  and 
cutting  the  eyes  away  successively  is 
Bhown  in  the  cut.  There,  however,  the 
illustration  represents  tho  pieces  cut  to 
one  eye;  but  the  system  of  cutting  works 
equally  well  with  the  two  eyed  cuttings, 
and,  for  ordinary  seed,  the  bulletin 
quoted  from  advises  about  that  size.  If 
tho  seed  is  cut  in  advance  of  planting,  to 
save  time  in  the  rush  of  work,  the  pieces 
should  be  thoroughly  dusted  with  plaster 
to  prevent  evaporation. ' 

Our  Farm  Animals. 

According  to  tho  annual  report  from 
the  agricultural  department  at  Wash- 


Stiitenicntti  About   Ponltry. 

Mr.  James  Rankin,  who  has  made  the 
artificial  incubation  of  poultry  a  success, 
told  at  a  farmers'  meeting  in  Boston, 
not  long  ago,  that  he  never  sold  a  broiler 
in  his  life.  Ho  said:  "The  broiler  age 
is  just  the  time  when  all  the  danger  of 
mortality  lias  passed.  The  last  two  or 
three  ixjunds  can  be  put  on  much  cheaper 
than  the  first.  Whoever  raises  beef  or 
pork  knows  that  this  is  so.  The  price  of 
a  good  roaster  is  higher  than  the  price 
of  a  good  broiler.  So  we  hold  our 
chickens  until  tliey  are  four  and  one-half 
months  old,  and  our  pullets  until  they 
are  a  little  over  a  year  old." 

Mr.  Rankin  estimated  his  loss  of  duclcs 
at  from  3  to  5  per  cent,  in  raising,  and 
chickens  from  5  to  10  per  cent.  He 
thought  that  fifty  cents  is  a  moderate 
allowance  for  gi-owing  a  pullet  until  she 
begins  to  lay. 

Things  Ssiid  and  Done  by  Horticulturists. 

Professor  Lazenby  bagged  some  sweet 
cherries  last  year  just  after  the  fruit  had 
set,  and  kept  them  covered  until  they 
were  ready  to  pick.  The  fruit  developed 
in  this  way  was  larger  and  heavier  than 
that  which  remained  uncovered,  the  skin 
was  more  tender,  the  general  appear- 
ance particularly  fresh  and  the  color 
notably  brighter. 

A  decided  advance  in  the  way  of 
black  raspberries  has  been  made  in  the 
Progress.  Mr.  Charles  A.  Green,  in  his 
Fruit  Grower,  says  that  it  is  of  good 
size,  jet  black  and  of  highest  quality; 
canes  of  very  strong  growth,  ironclad 
hardness  and  remarkable  in  yield.*  In 
vigor  and  growth  it  excels  Gregg,  and  in 
hardiness  it  Inis  no  superior. 

The  Plonde  Blockhead  or  Sunset  let- 
tuce is  said  to  bo  crisp,  buttery  and 
brittle.  It  is  a  ''perpetual  lettuce  and 
goes  to  seed  reluctantly." 


gootl  size  ana  very  rragrant,  in  tnii  re- 
spect as  well  as  in  the  delicacy  of  its  col- 
oring, tracing  to  its  tea  origin;  on  tht 
other  hand  its  profuse  blooming  habit  is: 
inherited  fnmi  its  poly  an  tha  source.  The 
other  petals  are  at  first  a  pure,  i)early 
white,  and  the  center  ones  rose  shaded, 
with  a  soft  carmikie.  Vick  reconnnend& 
this  variety  for  planting  in  masses  or 
beds  and  for  winter  forcing,  and  also  a.^ 
a  window  plant. 
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Koses  for  Kverybody. 

white  rose — For  young  ladies, 
gloria  rose — For  the  religious, 
moss  rose — For  married  ladies, 
pink  ro.se — For  j'oung  matrons, 
damask  rose — For  masked  ])alls. 
wild  rose — For  men  about  town, 
dog  rose — For  dudes, 
blush  rose — For  brides, 
thorn  rose — For  scolds, 
tea  rose — For  old  maids, 
prairie  rose — For  settlers, 
hedge  rose — For  the  poor, 
cabbage  rose — Fur  tailors. 
Banksia  rose — For  bankers. 


A   DIBBLE  FOR  I'LUNGINQ  POTS. 

Figure  B  shows  the  use  of  the  tool  in 
the  case  of  a  geranium  pot  plunged  in 
soil.  The  pot  in  this  instance  was  of  a 
size  that  required  the  dibble  to  be  thrust 
into  the  plunging  soil  to  its  entire 
length.  In  putting  the  pot  down  it 
should  be  pressed  in  rather  firmly.  Be- 
sides getting  the  best  of  angle  worms, 
two  other  important  gains  are  secured, 
namely.  Tho  pot  is  afforded  perfect 
drainage  and  the  trouble  of  "rooting 
through"  the  drain  hole  of  tho  pot  is 
overcome. 

Figure  G  represents  the  use  of  the  dib- 
ble for  a  smaller  sized  pot.  Coming  to  a 
point  as  it  does,  thd  tool  can  be  used  foi 
pots  of  the  smallest  size  quite  as  readily 
as  for  larger  ones.  In  getting  ready  foi 
I)lunging  pots  by  this  means,  the  soil 
should  first  be  worked  over  to  a  depth 
equal  to  the  length  of  tho  dibble,  other- 
wise it  will  be  difficult  to  thrust  it  intc 
the  earth.  In  pressing  it  down  the 
weight  of  tho  body  may  be  applied 
tlirough  the  foot  placed  on  top  of  th€ 
dibble.  This  tool  also  comes  into  play 
at  times  in  transplanting  small  shrubs, 
vines,  etc. 


Garden  Gleanin];s. 

The  bearing  season  of  currants  may  be 
prolonged  by  a  heavy  mulch. 

Primulas  seed  may  be  sown   now  foi 
winter  flowering. 

Azaleas  may  be  summered   in    a   wel! 
shaded  spot  out  of  doors. 

Berbevis  Thanbcrgii  is  a  desirable  or- 
namental shrub. 

Always  cut  cucumbers  from  the  vines 
with  a  piece  of  the  stem  attached. 

After  the  flowering  season  most  of  the 
bulbous  plants  are  anything  but  attract-"" 
ive.  These  may  be  lifted  as  soon  as 
leav(?H  begin  to  wither,  laying  them  in 
clumps  in  a  shady  place,  with  sotno  soil 
over  their  I'jwer  parts  to  insure  j.  riect 
ripening.  Store  in  a  dry  place  until  an- 
other plantino:  season. 
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Tho  Clotlldo  Soupert  Ilose. 

This  variety,  originated  by  Soupert 
Hid  Not  ting,  of  Luxemburg,  is  a  cross 
1m  twcen  the  polyantha  variety,  mignon- 
(tti)  and  Mnie.  Damaizin,  a  tea.  It  ie 
;i  vi^juiouM  plant  and  most  abundant 
l)l()!)in('r.  ;Mid  the  flowei-s  are  produced 
conlitiUDUsly  fur  a  great  part  of  the  sum- 
mer and  autumn.    The  flowers  are  ol 
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ready  perfected  the  inventiou  so  far  as 
to  be  able  to  picture  a  prize  fight— the 
two  iiiei),  the  ring,  the  intensely  inter- 
ested  faces  of  those  surrounding   it— 
and   you   can   hear   the  sound  of  the 
blows,   the   cheers   of   encouragement 
and  the  yells  of  disappointment.     And 
when  this  invention  shall  havt^  been 
perfected,"  said  Mr.    Edison  with  the 
trace  of  enthusiasm's  glow  in  his  face, 
'a  man  will  be  able  to  sit  in  his  library 
at  home,  and,  having  electrical  connec- 
tion with  the  theatre,  see  rei)roduced 
on   his  wall  or  a  piece  of  canvas  the 
actors,    and   hear  anything  they   say. 
1  can  place  one  so  it  will  connnand  a 
street  corner,  and  after  letting  it  regis- 
ter the  passing  sights  for  a  time,  1  can 
have  it  cast  them  on  a  canvass  so  that 
every  feature  and  motion  of  the  pass- 
ers, even  to  the  twitching  of  the  face, 
can   be   seen,   and   if  a  friend   passed 
during  the  time,    you   may    know    it. 
This  invention  will  be  called  the  Kine- 
tograph.'     The  first  half  of  the  word 
signifies  'motion,' and  the  last  'write,' 
and  both  together  mean  the  portrayal 
of   motion.     The   invention   combines 
photography  and  phonography. 

Mr.  Edison  occupied  nearly  an  acre 
with  his  exhibit  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. As  he  wishes  to  show  at  Chicago 
all  that  he  exhibited  at  Paris,  and 
numerous  other  things  besides,  he  is 
desirous  of  being  accortied  a  greater 
space  in  1893.  The  electrical  exhibit 
is  expected  to  be  the  wonder  of  th 
Exposition. 


The  Army  Bean. 
By  Albert  U.  Khodks. 


Number  1.  Volume  V. 


The  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  now 
in  its  fifth  year  of  success,  and  our  aim 
is  to  make  the  fifth  volume  the  best 
ever  olTered  to  our  horticultural  and 
agricultural  friends.  We  are  still  tak- 
ing subscrii>tions  at  35  cents  a  year, 
but  shall  soon  go  back  to  our  regular 
rate,  50  cents  i)er  year. 


THE  WIZARD'S  LATEST. 


Edison  Will  Exhibit  Several  As- 
tonishing Inventions  at  the 
World's  Fair. 


Thomas  A.  Edis^on,  the  famous  elec- 
trician  and   inventor,  is  preparing  to 
astonish  the  world,  by  the  exhibit  he 
will  make  at  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 
"I   shall  have  two  or  three  things  to 
show,"    said    he    recently,    "which    1 
think   will   both   surprise   and    please 
the   visitors  to  the  electrical   depart- 
ment of  the  Exposition,  which,  by  the 
way,  I  am  fully   convinced,  will  be   a 
great  success.      Two   of  these   inven- 
tions are  not  ready  to  be  described,  or 
even  characteriz^'d.     The  third,    how- 
ever, is  so  nearly  perfected,  that  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  something  about  it. 
1  hope  to  be  able  by  the  invention  to 
throw  upon  a  canva.s  a  perfect  picture 
of  anybody,  and  reproduce  his  words. 
Thus,    should   Patti  be  singing   some 
where,  this  invention  will  put  her  full 
length  picture  ui)on  tlie  canvass  so  per- 
fectly as  to  enable  one  to  distinguish 
every   feature   and  expression   of   h«'r 
face,  see  all  her  actions  and  listen  to 
the  entrancing  melody  of  her  peerless 
voice.     The  invention  will  do  for  the 
eye  what  the  phonograph  has  done  for 
the  voice,  anti  reproduce  the  voice  as 
well,  in  fact,  more  clearly.     1  have  al- 


Our  Sewing  Machine  Offer. 

We    have    made    arrangements    by 
which  our  subscribers,  only,  can  pur- 
chase  one   of  the  above   sewing  ma- 
chines   for   the   small   sum   of    $18.00. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  styles 
of  lock  Btich  sewing  machines,  and  is 
sold  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  from  *40  to  $00.     These  machines 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
with  black  wahmt  furniture,  as  shown 
above,  and  each  machine  contains  a 
full  set  of  the  latest  improved  attach- 
ments, instruction  book  and  the  man- 
ufacturers guarantee  for  five  years. 


Huck  wheat  bran  contains  considera 
bly  more  nutriment  suitable  for  mak 
ing  milk  than  wheat  bran. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver 
tise  in  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  intpiire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pips,  etc., 
hence  our  olTer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 


For  the  Farm  ano  Vineyand. 
How  to  grow,  harvest,  and  cook  the 
Army  Bean  is  something  tiuite   impor- 
tant for  farmers  to  know.     Many  times 
when   potatoes  are  scarce,  especially, 
the   bean   becomes  a    necessity,    and 
even  when  they  are  plentiful,  a  dish  of 
baked  beans  are  not  to  be   refused,  es- 
pecially by  the  hard  worker,   who  re- 
(luires  foodof  staying  (lualities    There 
are  innumerable  kinds  of  beans  of  all 
colors   and   all   sizes,    from    the   Lima 
bean  down  to  the  Army  bean,  which 
is  the  bean  par  excellence,  and  the  one 
1    propose   to   consider  in  my  present 
article.     Now,  first,  do  not  labor  under 
the  illusion  that  worn  out  soil   will   be 
good   enough    for   beans.     When,  say 
half  a   century  ago,  this  remark   was 
common,  speaking  of  worn  out  farms 
or  fields,  "they  will   not   raise  white 
beans.''    Now  I   do  not  suppose  that 
colored  beans  require  a  stronger   soil 
than  white  ones,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  above   expression  was  a  common 
one  in  the  old  lang  syne  days.     But  a 
greater  mistake  never  was  made  than 
to  plant   beans  on  a  poor,   worn-out 
soil,  and  look  for  a  paying  crop  in  har- 
vest.    Beans  require  as  good  soil  as  for 
corn,  and  when  you  have  such  a  soil 
in   nice  tilth,  about  the   last  days  of 
May  or  June  1st  you  can  prepare  to 
plant  your  crop  with  a  certainty  of  (at 
least  a  reasonable   degree)   securing  a 
good  crop.  •  First,  be  sure  your  beans 
are  not  too  old  and  that  they   will  all 
grow.     You  can  make  sure  of    this  by 
putting  a  dozen  between  two  pieces  of 
turf   and  noting  the  failures,  if   any, 
and  so  make  it   sure   before   planting. 
The  small  white  variety  is  the  best  to 
grow   for   market,   or  even   for  home 
uses,   and   one   variety   on   a   farm   is 
enough  at  a  time,  as  you  will  be  apt  to 
get    them    mixed,    thus    depreciating 
their   value   in   market     Mark  as   for 
corn,  only  two  feet  apart,   and  plant 
twelve  inches  apart  in  the  row,  putting 
five    beans    in   the   hill.     When   your 
beans  commence  to  get  foul  cultivate 
as  clean  and  hoe  as  nicely  as  for  any 
other  crop.     When  your  beans  com- 
mence to  turn  yellow  and  the  pods  are 
all  full  do  not  wait  for  them  all  to  ripen 
on  the   hill,  as  there  will  always   be 
more   or  less  loss  from  mould  on  the 
earliest  pods   resting  on   the   ground. 
Having  secured  stack  poles  which  will 
be  sufficient  for  your  purpose  you  can 
commence   to   i)ull   your  beans.     The 
stack  poles  should  be  from  the  toi)  of 
some    limby    tree    like    the  hemlock, 
about  seven  feet  high,  and  well  planted 
in  the  earth  to  secure  them  from  blow- 
ing over  in  the  gales  so  common  this 
time    of     year.     Pull  your   beans  and 
carry  them  to  thv  stack  poles  and  com- 
mence at  the  bottom  tier  of  limbs  and 
place  them  with  the  roots  to  the  pole, 
placing  all  on  your  pole  possible,  as 
they  will  dry  and  the  winds  will  pre- 
vent them  from  settling  down  on  each 
other,      thus     preventing    moulding. 
Thatch   them    on  toi)   with   straw   or 
grass  and   leave   them  till   (piite   dry. 
Some  nice  dry  day  take  your  wagon 
with  the   box  on  and  draw  them   to 
your  barn  and  thresh  them  either  with 
a    flail    or    with  a  thresher,   as   your 
♦  piantity   will   determine.     Run   them 
through   your  fanning  mill  and  sack 


them  for  market.  And  now  as  to 
cooking  them.  Paiboil  and  boil  them 
quite  soft.  Then  put  them  into  your 
bake  dish  and  lay  strips  of  good  sweet 
pork  or  bacon  over  them.  Season 
them  properly  and  brown  nicely  on 
top,  and  you  will  have  a  feast  fit  for  a 
king. 
Elkcrkkk,  June  22. 


The  Rural  and  Poultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
Ihiral  and  I  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  ViNYEARD,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 

Pastures  for  Cattle. 


Some  pastures,  while  they  may  seem 
full  and  rich  with  good  grasses,  do  not 
seem  to  supply  cattle  with  the   neces- 
sary amount  of  nourishment  suitable 
for  hot  weather.     Occasionally  we  find 
our  cattle  grazing  on  a  Hush  pasture, 
and  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  respond 
properly   in   fiesh.     There  is  no  surer 
sign  that  such  pastures  are  lacking  in 
something.     The  soil  is  exhausted,  and 
the  land  wants  either  manure  or  clo- 
ver.    It  is  possible  for  grasses  to  grow 
ever  so  tall  and  flush- looking,  and  yet 
be  no  better  for  feeding  purposes  than 
so  many  lily  flags.     The  best  thing  that 
we  can  do  in  such  cases  is  to  renovate 
the  soil,  and  supply  it  with  the  lack- 
ing elements.      Spread  the    pastures 
well  with  manure  ;  plow  it  in  if  neces- 
sary, and  sow  it  to  clover. 


Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 

"Mary,''  said  Mrs.  Brown,  "has  Mrs. 
Jones  been  over  to  borrow  anything 
this  afternoon?"  "No,  mum."  I  was 
afraid  she  had  been.  1  met  her  this 
morning  and  she  said  that  my  boy 
Jhnmy  was  the  nicest  little  boy  in  the 
block,  and  wanted  to  know  if  he 
couldn't  come  over  to-morrow  autl 
play  with  her  little  girl.  "— N.  Y.  Re- 
corder. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  fur 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  had- 
ing   papers  and   magazines.     A   com 
plete  list  will  follow  : 

Farm  and  Our  Pnov 
Vineyard,    for  Hoih 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  $LW     S  .50  ti.'.to 

•'   American  Oarden,         •'  2.00  .60  i.»0 

«*   Farm  Journal,               "  .'JO  .60  .:>(» 

"   Chicago  Weekly  TiniGB '•  l.(Kt  .50  l.oo 

"   Anjerlcan  Knral  Home  "  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

«•  Amer.  sheep  Breeder,  "  l.oo  .50  .»o 

«•   Cleveland  Leader,         "  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

••   Yankee  Blade,               "  l.oo  .60  l.0(» 

'•   Fanciers  Review,          *'  .36  .60  .60 

"   BuffaloWeekly  Kxpress"  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

«•        "     Sunday       "       •'  2.00        .50  1.75 

•♦    Farmers  Record,           «'  1.00        .60  .80 

Deroted  to  Karmers'  Organifatloni  knd  Karm  Topic*. 

••   N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     "  1.00  .50  l.oo 

"   Cosmopolitan,                "  '^.40  .50  2.CM. 

♦•    LadieHHomec:ompanion"  .50  .50  .66 

"    Western  Garden,           •*  .60  .60  .60 

Our  Country  Home,              "  .80  .60  .60 


THE  FARM  AND  STINEYARD. 


THE    CHICKEN     BUSINESS. 


How  \o   Start  in  to    Make    Poultry  Rais- 
ing Pay. 

Let  lis  imagine  two  energetic  young 
people  who  are  going  to  invest  tlu;ir  sav- 
ings in  the  "chicken  business."  One,  a 
girl,  has  $50,  and  wants  to  know  how  to 
spend  it.  The  other  has  $500,  and  has 
also  much  grander  ideas. 

If  I  were  the  fifty  dollar  girl  I  would 
buy  hens  likely  to  lay,  and  work  for 
winter  eggs  and  pure  bred  early  chickens. 
I  would  build  as  cheaply  as  possible  a 
warm  house  in  two  sections,  each  ar- 
ranged to  shelter  fifteen  hens.  The  house 
should  belined  with  a  thick  layer  of  corn 
husks,  fastened  in  place  by  laths,  and  it 
should  have  a  window  in  the  eastern 
slope  of  its  steep  roof— a  second  hand 
hotbed  sash,  if  I  could  find  one.  I  would 
consult  the  kindest  and  most  knowing 
farmers  in  the  country  side  about  lumber 
and  workmen. 

Such  a  house,  20  feet  by  10,  with  a  par- 
tition of  wire  rxettint?,  could   be  built  of 
rough   boards  for  $15;    $5   more   would 
build  outside  fences.     Ten  dollars  should 
be  spent  in  food;    $10  more  for  a  trio  of 
really  good  birds  of  a  breed  I  had  chosen 
as  my  specialty,  and  tjie  remaining  $10 
Bhould  buy  twenty  or  thirty  pullets  and 
young  hens,  of  any  kind,  sort  or  descrip- 
tion, provided  only  they  had  "the  laying 
look."    As  those  barnyard  hens  neces- 
sarily would  be  brought  from  all  (piar- 
ters,  they  should  not  at  first  go  jiear  the 
I>ure  bred  stock,  lest   they  shouhl   bring 
contagion  of  some   disease.     Often  roup 
enters  clean  yards  with  new  poultry.     1 
trust  this  imaginary  girl  would  take  the 
advice  of   the  reliable  breeder  of   whom 
she  bought  her  trio,  unless  she  thoroughly 
understood  the  question  of  mating  that 
especial  breed.     There  are  queer  ins  and 
outs  about  breeding  that  he  would  know, 
and  that  are  not  easily  learned  by  read- 
ing. 

Then,  provided  with  her  "plant,"  she 
should  give  eamest  care  to  coaxing  the 
common  hens  to  lay.     They    must    be 
"forced,"  as  it  is  called,  by  much  nitrog- 
enous   food,   to  lay     sooner    and   more 
than  is  normal,  but  she  must  beware  of 
80    treating    the    breeding    stock.     She 
ought  to  have  ccmfabulations   with   the 
most  successful  henwife  in  her  neighbor- 
hood, and  learn  how  tho.se  full  baskets 
of  eggs  have  been   gained.     She  should 
keep  her  house  comfortable  and  clean, 
and  give  her  hens  all  the   fresh  nests, 
nest  eggs,   dust  baths  and  gravel  that 
they  need.     They  ought  to  pay  for  their 
food  long  before  the  ten  dollars'  supply 
is  exhausted. 

Tn    winter    there  is  more  danger  of 
underfeeding   than  of  the  reverse.     My 


ments  would  be  considerable,  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  to  have  them,  foi 
plants  and  little  chickens  need  the  same 
pure  warm  air,  cleanliness  and  unre- 
mitting watchfulness.  They  fit  in  well 
together  if  one  uses  plenty  of  wire  net- 
ting. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  season  now  to  be- 
gin v'ork  with  incubators  and  brooders. 
The  liighest  prices  are  missed  unless  the 
machines  are  started  in  November,  al- 
thoiiuh  chickens  hatched  in  February  will 
brii.g  fair  prices  in  May,  and  the  learn- 
ing "how  to  do  it"  this  year  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it  just  nght  in  another.— Mis8 
E.  K.  Winans  in  American 
urist. 


GRAPiiVINES 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Ci^AND  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

A.  SET  OF  THE 


Agricult- 


INiints  of  Interest. 

The  best  way  to  st?cure  a  herd  of  grade 
cows  of  any  breed  is  to  raise  them  your- 
self where  this  is  possible.  Get  a  pure 
blood  male  and  begin,  and  in  less  time 
than  seems  possible  you  W'ill  have  your 
herd  around  you,  produced  to  order  un- 
der your  own  eye. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Mills  is  now  president  of 
the  American  Berkshire  association. 
This  association  is  to  give  liberal  encour- 
agement, pecuniarily  and  otherwise,  to 
the  display  of  American  Berkshires  at 
the  World's  fair  at  Chicago. 

If  an  animal  is  either  constipated  or 
loose  in  its  bowels,  if  it  is  oif  its  feed, 
looks  thin  and  bad,  and  you  cannot  tell 
what  is  the  matter  with  it,  (change  its 
diet.  That  alone  in  many  cases  will  ef- 
fect a  cure.  Ruts  are  as  bad  for  ani- 
mals as  for  people. 

An  experienced  horseman  says  that 
diluted  foods  will  prevent  horses  from 
having  colic.  He  recommends  chopping 
up  corn  and  cobs  together  as  a  part  of 
the  animal's  diet,  so  that  it  will  swallow 
a  portion  of  the  cob.  A  mixture  composed 
of  wheat,  bran  and  oats  ground  with 
com  is  al55o  highly  recommended  when 
fed  with  hay  that  has  been  chopped  and 
I  moistened. 


hens  always  laid  best  when  they  had  free 
access  to  wheat  screenings.     It  is  not 
safe,   however,  to  let  hens  help  them- 
selves   to    whole    corn.     If  that  is  the 
staple  of   their  diet  they  should  bo  made 
to  hunt   for  it.     A  fair  share  of  meat, 
plenty  of  wheat  or  l)uck wheat— the  best 
of  all   grains  lor  poultry— and  frequent 
feasts  of  cabbage,  turnips  or  onions,  will 
get  hens  into  condition  to  lay  abundant- 
ly latter  in  the  winter,  even  if  they  can- 
not be  induced  to  do  so  in  January.     If 
the  kitchen  authorities  are  favorable  she 
should  keep  a   big  pot-au-feu,  in  which 
all    the  table  scraps  should   be  cooked 
with  coarse  meal  for  the  hens'  break- 
fast. 

On  the  other  hand,  were  I  the  oOO  dol- 
lar girl  or  boy  I  would,  if  possible,  take 
a  trip  to  the  excellent  brooding  houses 
near  Boston,  and  see  just  how  the  "broilei 
factories"  should  be  managed.  Then  1 
should  consult  a  nursery  gardener  about 
plans  for  a  building  which  would  be  a 
brood^T  house  below,  with  benches  above 
for  forcing  plants.  A  good  little  house 
for  500  chicks,  with  capital  heating  ap- 
paratus, can  be  built  for  $100.  The  ad- 
ditional cost  of  the  green  house  arrange- 


Grapes  for  Careful  and  Careless  Growers. 

To  those  who.  prize  <piality  in  grapes, 
even  with  the  penalty  of  somewhat  di- 
minishing returns,  and  are  wiling  to  de- 
vote the  needful  care  and  lab  /r,  the  fol- 
lowing mav  be  expected  to  yield  satis- 
factory results,  according  to  President 
Lyon:  Jessica,  Lady.Eariy  Victor,  Dela- 
ware, Brighton  and  Empire  State,  and 
on  suitable  soils,  and  when  the  season 
will  suffice  to  mature  them,  lona  and 
Excelsior. 

For    planters   who    require    varieties 
which  will  mainly  *'take  care  of  them- 
selves" and  still  yield  at  least  some  re- 
turns,  even  though  of    lower    quality: 
Lady,   Moore's  Early,  Worden,   Hayes, 
Niagara,  when  the  season  wiU  suffice  to 
ripen  it.     For  the  market  grower  who 
wishes  to  work  for  customers  who  value 
quality,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  pay 
for  it:  Early  Victor,  Delaware,  Brighton, 
Ulster.     For  growers  for  average  city  or 
village  customers  who  generally  "buy 
by  the  eye:"  Moore's,  Worden,  Concord, 
Niagara.  


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 

Which  we  Offer  with  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wisbinc  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this 
paiHT  during  the   next  six  months,  we  have  made 
arraneemonts   with    a  New   York   pubhshing    house 
wheiebv  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  premnim  to  our 
rubscHbeT-s  a  Set  of  the  Work«  of  Charle*  Dick- 
en«,    in  Twelve    littige    and    Handsome 
Volumes,  with  a  year'n  subscription  to  this 
paper,  lor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub-' 
scriptlon  price.    Our  great  offer  to  subscribers 
eclipses  any  ever  heretofore  made.     Charles 
Dickens  was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.    No  author  before  or  since  his  time  has 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even   more  popular  to-day  than   during 
bis    hfetime.    They    abound   in  wit,  humor, 
pathos,    masterly    delineation  of    character, 
vivid  descriptions  ol  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.    Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  homeehould 
be  without  a  set  of  these   great  and  remark- 
able works.    Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  be 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  hve.    The 
v.iiAux.1..,  x/x^^....-.  set  of   Dickens'  works  which  we  offer  as  a 

lished  complete^  nudmuged,  and  absolutely  unabridged: 

DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


CHAULE8  DICKENS. 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THEUNCOMMERCIALTRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 

The  above  are  without  question  the  most  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written  For  a 
Quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celebrated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  c  vilized 
Sorid!  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  xyith  a  set  of  D  ckens 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  people  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
thfs  iSrv  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  lolding  and  etitching 
mlcSry  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
Sade  we  are  enal  ed  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  ^^  I^i^k*'"^' ^„^,^,^«  \*J! 
price'wmch  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  homo  in  the  land  may  now  be  supplied  with  a  set 
ol  the  great  author's  works. 

Thi.  ..ntin.  ...|  of  TWELVE  VOLUMES  arc  now  offcrcl  by  us  lor  One  Dollar  onlv,  '".^"'"^''I'.'fru 

Sit  of  Twiht  Volunn  FBBE.     Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYABD  PUBLISHING  CO., 

ERIE?,    IPBJSTISr'A- 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  orK'-liali  ri'iiiii  of  Sxll 
\\\\u  will  piiy  i-xprcss  iiiid  iisi-  it.     If 


to  dairymen  and  others 

sent  by  mail,  send  :«)  cts.  for  postage. 


A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


Mention  Iakm  and  Vinkvakd. 


Muslin  Corern  for  H«»t    Hp«U. 

MuHliti  is  often  Bubstituted  for  glass  as 
a  covering  for  hot  bods.     Some  people 
prepare  the  cloth  by  Hoaking  it  in  a  solu- 
tion of  sugar  of  lead,  but  applying  a  coat 
of  boiled  oil  to  the  surface  with  a  brush 
while  the  cloth  is  new  is  thought  to  be  a 
better  application  for  the  purpose.    Cov- 
ers made  of  closely  woven  heavy  cotton 
cloth  or  light  duck  will  be  more  flexible, 
and  if  si  retched  rather  tightly  over  the 
beds    will    be     snflioiently     protecting. 
Some  of  tho  largest  grow(>rs  of  sweet 
potato  plants  cover  their   heating   beds 
by  sewing  together  two  widths  of  4-4 
coai-se  brown  muslin,  making  covers  six 
feet  wide,   and  use  them    successfully 
without   any    waterproofing    substance 
whatever. 


HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy 


Best  Farm  $25 


Check.  ^  ^  Price, ::::;:  I0.25 

No.  B.— Better  grade  of  above 11.26 

RETAILS  AT  $I5.00  TO  $20.00 

All  !o7oo^  .ha.  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood   ''"ngH  many  d^P^-";;^  "J" 
A.,.'vLL.r.  not  sl..i.  .uachine.m..dc    but  p«nran»».  d  A  l.hand     made. 

KM  Do  not  confound  these  with   cheap  ^^i^*;^.^^ ';„"iJ  j;icos,r$B"^^^^ 
,9y  such,  our  machinc-thcbesjt.n  the- world  for  the  money-cosis^ 

DOUBLE  HARNESS.  No  92.-Farm  Team  Harness^  p^w£ 
lone  hame  Tub  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Champion  or  D.  O.  buckles, 
hooland  t«rltVds.  ?ancy  hous.ngs.  V.  h.p  straps  -jh  trace  earner^; 
square  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks  ^aj-'nes  -i"  »«  ^^  'V 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.  C.  P.  or  Jap.  t""""^^:- ^''^I'^t  '^375 
mad/for  themoney.  Price,  $2B.OO  Breeching  with  No  S  ^''* '^"^  '^.JO 
extra.  No.  03  -The  same  as;^No^'.»2  \%  Tugs  3/  Bridles.  Heavier  sU^ck 
all  through  Price.  $26.00.  Sent  on  receipt  of  cash,  or  C.  O.  Il.,wiin 
privilege  of  examination,    when    $2   is   sml.     Address 


Llbartyville  Harness  Co.,  Libsrtivilh,  Illinois. 


Mention  Fabm  and  Vinkyakd. 
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THE     PROPAGATION     OF     ROSES. 


The  Four    3Ietliod»  by  Ciittinii:,    Budding, 
Grufting  and   I^ayeriiig. 

The  four  iiu'tliods  used  in  propagating 
roses— by  cutting,  by  budding,  by  graft- 
ing and  by  layering — rank  in  importance 
in  the  order  named.  EUwanger,  in  his 
work,  "The  Rose,"  considers  these  as  fol- 
lows: 

Plants  grown  from  cuttings  are  most 
useful  for  general  purposes,  and  the 
greater  number  of  choice  varieties  can  be 
grown  in  tliis  way  without  difficulty,  but 
there  are  some  kinds  which  root  with 
difficulty;  these  sorts  can  only  be  profit- 
ably grown  by  bud<ling  or  grafting.  Cut- 
tings can  be  made  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  sorts  most  difficult  to  root  are 
the  varieties  of  moss,  most  of  the  sum- 
mer roses,  and  certain  varieties  of  hybrid 
r.'niontants  belonging  to  the  Jules  Mar- 
^ottin,  IJarrone  Prevost  and  Baroness 
Rothschild  families.  All  of  the  tea  and 
monthly  roses,  with  few  exceptions,  root 
and  grow  freely  from  cuttings.  Besides 
using  green  wood,  some  propagators 
make  cuttings  from  hard  wood — that  is, 
slKJots  thoroughly  ripened,  taken  in  the 
autumn.  Manetti  cuttings  are  always 
made  from  wood  taken  in  autumn,  and 
the  various  varieties  "f  prairie  roses  are 
often  grown  in  this  way. 

By  budding  are  grown  varieties  diffi- 
cult to  root  from  cuttings.  Varieties  like 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Mabel  Morrison, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Mme.  Boll,  Mar- 
guerite de  St.  Amande,  etc.,  are  as  yet 
almost  indispensable,  but  no  nurseryman 
would  long  grow  them  from  cuttings. 
There  is  another  class  of  roses  often  ad- 
vantageously grown  by  budding,  these 
are  varieties  of  moderate  growth  like  A. 
K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet,  Mme.  Vic- 
tor Merdier,  Mile.  Eugenia  Verdier, 
Marie  Baumann,  Xavier  Olibo,  etc.  Bud- 
ded plants  are  not  desirable  for  inexperi- 
enced amateurs,  since  novices  do  not  de- 
tect the  suckers  which,  not  infrequently, 
come  up  from  the  roots,  and  if  not  cut 
away  ultimately  choke  the  plant.  Bud- 
ded iilants  are  also  more  frequently  killed 
by  severe  winters  than  plants  on  their 
own  roots. 

Propagating  by  grafting  is  profitable 
when  done  in  winter  under  glass.  Prop- 
agating by  layering  is  a  slow  method 
and  but  little  used. 


turns  yellow  prematurely,  and  its  useful- 
ness is  ended.  The  only  remedy  known 
is  to  cut  down  and  burn  those  affiected  to 
prevent  the  spread^f  the  disease. 

Furli!«iaH  as  Climbers. 

There  is  certainly  no  purpose  for  which 
many  species  and  varieties  of  fuchsia  are 
better  suited  or  in  which  their  beauty  is 
seen  to  greater  advantage  than  when 
they  are  used  to  clothe  the  rafters  and 
pillars  of  the  greenhouse.  So  general 
is  the  practice  of  growing  them  as  ordi- 
nary bush  plants  in  pots  that  one  rarely 
sees  this  method  of  cultivating  them 
adopted,  nor  does  it  seem  to  be  known 
how  well  it  is  adax)ted  to  their  style  of 
growth  and  to  the  display  of  their  grace- 
ful, pendent  flowers.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  effects  is  obtained  by  thus 
training  several  species  and  varieties  of 
fuchsias. 


1^      REMOVING    WARTS    ON    ANIMALS. 


Peach  Yellow*. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  true  yel- 
lows in  l)earing  peach  trees  is  usually  ex- 
hibited in  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
fruit.  Instead  of  being  delicately  marked 
with  minute  crimson  dots  or  showing 
masses  of  color  like  the  ruddy  cheek  of  a 
liealthy  peach,  the  surface  is  coarsely 
blotched  with  red  and  purple  spots.  These 
extend  to  the  pit  and  give  to  the  peach  a 
mottled  or  speckled  appearance  unlike 
that  produced  by  any  other  disease.  Pre- 
mature ripening  and  an  unfavorable 
appearance  of  the  fruit  may  sometimes 
occur  from  other  causes,  but  where  the 
symptoms  above  described  are  found 
with  or  are  followed  by  the  striking  out 
of  numerous  unnatural  shoots  from  the 
main  branches,  the  evidence  of  yellows 
is  unmistakable.  These  shoots  are  long 
and  slender  and  usually  issue  from  the 
upper  side  of  the  branches.  They  have 
a  sickly  look,  thou'^h  tough  and  elastic, 
and  sometimes  start  in  clumps  from  the 
old  limbs.    The  entire  foliage  of  the  tree 


What    a    Veterinary    Surgeon    Advises    \m 
the  Mark   Lane  Express. 

Warts  growing  on  the  udder  of  cows 
or  elsewhere  on  cattle  are  best  removed, 
when  these  have  a  very  narrow  neck  or 
point  of  attachment,   with  a  ligature. 


A   IJGATUllE   KNOT. 

Caustic  agents  are  horribly  slow  and  un- 
certain, and,  in  the  end,  troublesome  to 
both  owner  and  patient,  so  that  there 
are  very  few  instances  where  their  use 
is  to  be  recommended.  (Growths  in 
which  the  base  is  diffuse,  and  round 
which  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  ligature, 
should  be  dissected  out  or  removed  with 
the  hot  iron;  but  in  all  cases  where  prac- 
ticable the  ligature  is  best,  as  the  excres- 
cence is  less  likely  to  grow  again  when 
removed  in  this  way.  The  action  of  the 
ligature  is  to  cause  constriction,  and  de- 
prive the  growth  of  the  blood  supply  by 
which  it  is  nourished,  and  when  this  is 
done  it  dies  and  drops  off. 

Large  growths  have  a  corresponding- 
ly large  vessel  of  supply,  and  when  these 
are  removed  with  the  knife,  unless  the 
vessels  are  picked  up  and  tied  or  seared 
with  the  hot  iron,  the  hemorrhage  ia 
frequently  considerable  and  often  very 
troublesome  to  the  amateur  surgeon. 
With  the  ligature  there  is  none  of  this, 


honey.  He  did  not  think  it  yielded  as 
large  a  crop  of  hay,  but  it  is  of  better 
quality.  In  regard  to  that  much  adver- 
tised Chapman  honey  plant,  the  opinion 
appeared  to  be  that  it  is  a  hard  plant  to 
grow  and  not  so  profitable  as  the  clovers. 
Bees,  it  was  told,  work  well  on  alfalfa 
when  the  circumstances  are  all  favor- 
able, but  the  various  experiences  related 
did  not  favor  alfalfa  as  a  honey  plant. 


FUCHSIA   DEPENDENS. 
Fuchsias  are  almost  entirely   known 
and  represented  in   private  gardens  by 
the  innumerable  varieties  that  have  been 
raised  by  the  crossing  and  intercrossing 
of  species  and  their  progeny.     A  long 
course  of  seh^ction  and  hybridization  ex- 
tending over  fifty  years  has  produced 
forms  which  in  size  and   brilliancy   of 
color  undoubtedly  surpass  the  original 
species.     But  that  the  latter   have  not 
been  surpassed  in  elegance,  delicacy  of 
coloring  and    real  beauty   will   be   the 
opinion  of  most  of  those   who  have  seen 
and  grown  them.     A  comparison,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  species  depicted  in   the  ac- 
companying i)late— F.  dei)endens— with 
one    of    the    double    flowered    varieties  ] 
which  represent  the  florist's   ideal  will 
show  how  much  is  lost  by  those  who  ex- 
clude the  original  and  unaltered  types 
from  their  gardens.     For  the  purpose  at 
present  in  view  there  are  many  of  both 
kinds  that  may  be  used,  the  chief  neces- 
sity being  that  they  should  be  of  robust 
growth.  

Worthy  of  Note. 

Farm  Journal  advises  painting  knots 
on  cherry  and  plum  trees  with  kerosene 
as  soon  as  these  appear. 

The  Clematis  provides  a  handsome 
climber  for  arbors  and  verandas. 

It  is  claimed  that  freshly  laid  sod  is 
much  more  likely  to  succeed  if  covered 
with  about  an  inch  of  fine  soil.  This 
will  save  it  even  in  a  dry  time,  when 
otherwise  it  would  fail  to  get  a  good 
start. 

The  acreage  of  bearing  vines  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1890  was  155,272  acres.  New 
York  comes  next  with  43,350  acres,  then 
Ohio  with  28,087  acres;  Missouri,  10,000 
acres. 
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THE   DOUBf.E    HITCH. 

and  if  the  knot  known  as  the  double 
hitch  is  employed  very  large  warts  may 
be  taken  off  without  much  difficulty, 
even  when  the  attachment  i.^  far  from 
being  narrow. 

The  success  atten<ling  this  method  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  tightness  of  the 
constricti<ui,  for  unless  the  blood  supply 
be  entirely  cut  off  the  growth  will  not 
atrophy.  Therefore  we  must  have  no 
granny's  knots  or  others  that  will  slip, 
but  something  that  can  be  drawn  very 
tight  and  that  will  not  become  loose. 
The  double  hitch  is  perhaps  the  best,  as 
it  requires  no  tying,  and  can  be  tighten- 
ed by  drawing  in  the  free  ends.  The 
ends  being  within  the  two  rounds,  are 
pressed  upon  by  the  connected  portion, 
and  kept  firm  so  that  it  cannot  slip. 
Moreover,  when  the  ends  are  left  long  it 
can  be  drawn  tighter  from  time  to  time 
as  it  cuts  into  the  substance  of  the  wart. 


Smut  of  Oats  Prevented. 

An  exi)erinient,  conducted  at  the  Ohio 
experiment  station  and  just  reported,  in 
steeping  oats  in  hot  water  indicates  that 
by  this  method  the  greater  portion  of  the 
loss  from  the  smut  of  O'0a  may  be  pre- 
vented. The  i)rocess,  briefly  stated,  is 
as  follows:  Have  two  vessels,  in  one  of 
which  water  is  kept  warmed  to  about 
120  degs.  Fahrenheit,  and  in  the  other  to 
as  nearly  exactly  K^5  degs.  as  possible. 
Have  a  basket  of  wire  netting,  or  a  loose 
splint  bSiiket  covered  with  cloth.  The 
water  baths  must  be  large  enough  to  ad- 
mit this  basket.  Fill  the  basket  with 
seed  grain  and  immerse  it  in  the  cooler 
bath,  keeping  it  there  and  stirring  it 
around  until  ail  the  grains  are  warmed, 
then  lift  it  out  and  i^lunge  it  into  the  hot 
bath,  where  it  should  remain  from  eight 
to  ten  minutes,  being  stirred  or  agitated 
meanwhile.  Then  remove  it  and  dip  it 
into  cold  water,  or  spread  the  grain  out 
and  throw  cold  water  over  it,  after 
which  dry  it  sufficiently  for  sowing. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  method  de- 
pends upon  having  the  water  hot  enough 
to  destroy  the  smut  germs  which  may 
be  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  grains 
of  oats,  but  not  so  hot  as  to  destroy  the 
germ  of  the  oats.  Experiment  has  dem- 
onstrated that  this  may  be  accomplished 
by  soaking  the  grain  in  water  of  the 
temperature  indicated.  The  reason  for 
using  two  vessels  is  that  if  one  vessel 
were  used  the  water  would  be  cooled  too 
much  by  the  cold  grain  to  accomplish 
the  purpose  in  view,  or,  if  it  were  heated 
hot  enough  to  do  this,  it  would  be  so  hot 
as  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  much  of  the 


grain. 


The   Best   Honey  Plants. 

At  the  late  annual  convention  of  the 
New  York  beekeepers  among  questions 
of  importance  discussed  was  the  one  of 
honey  plants.  As  is  usual  when  this 
topic  is  introduced  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion  prevailed.  The  majority, 
however,  favored  alsike  clover  for  bee 
keepers.  One  member,  who  has  grown 
it  since  1882,  claimed  that  it  failed  to 
secrete  honey  only  once  during  that  time, 
and  it  was  a  season  when  wliite  clover 
also  failed.  He  not  only  prefers  the  al 
sike  to  white  clover  for  honey,  but  sa!d 
that  it  makes  the  best  fodder  for  she(  «p 
and  cows.  He  sows  it  with  red  clover 
and  timothy,  both  for  honey  and  hay,  as 
it  is  liable  to  lodge  badly  if  sown  alone. 
Another  member,  who  indorsed  the  fore- 
going and  who  now  sows  alsike  instead 
of  red  clover,  found  the  honey  from  it 
as  good  in  cmlitv  as  the  white  clover 


Poultry  Notes. 

A  Kansas  poultry  grower  gives  expr€»s- 
sion  to  the  following  in  Farm  Journal: 

Hens  like  a  secluded  place  for  neste 
and  not  too  strong  a  light. 

Set  nests  facing  wall,  with  just  enough 
room  to  pass  l>etween  nest  and  wall. 

In  pays  to  sow  an  acre  or  more  of  small 
cereals  for  the  hens.  They  need  it  for 
pasture  in  winter  and  they  can  harvest 
it  when  ripe. 

Plant  a  patch  of  com  near  the  hennery 
on  good  soil.  Plow  it  as  often  as  conve- 
nient. The  hens  will  pick  up  meat  and 
wallow  in  the  fresh  earth. 

In  prairie  countries  rows  of  fruit  or 
forest  trees  planted  far  enough  apart  to 
admitplowing  with  two  horse  cultivator, 
affords  a  good  place  for  hens,  and  the 
cultivation  helps  the  trees. 

Hens  require  a  variety  of  food,  and  by 
mulching  the  trees  much  "grub"  may  be 
provided  for  them,  especially  in  warm 
climates. 

The  hardy,  wide  rangers,  those  clean 
of  limb  and  having  small  combs,  are  the 
kinds  wanted  by  the  farmer. 

Ground  oats,  boiled  and  mixed  well 
with  cornmeal,  makes  a  good  ration  for 
laying  hens. 

Over  four  thousand  fowls  were  ex- 
hibitetl  at  the  New  York  Poultry  show. 

From  the  Mississippi  station  comes 
the  report  that  in  feeding  cows  for  milk 
and  butter  cottonseed  is  more  economi- 
cal than  cottonseed  meal. 

A  bill  appropriating  $300,000  for  Cali- 
fornia's exhibit  at  the  World's  fair  has 
passed  the  assembly. 

The  wheat  crop  of  south  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  is  reported  short  and  of 
poor  quality. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

IN  THE  INTERESTS  OF  FARMERS  AND 
THEIR  COUNTRY  HOMES. 


How  a  Temporary  IMaxza  Can  He  C'ou- 
8trnet«(l  at  a  Small  ICxpendltiiro  of 
Labor  amd  :>IoiM'y  for  Use  Durlns  the 
Lniij:  Summer   Days. 

Tiiere  are  many  houses  that  have  not 
the  advantaj^o  of  shade  trees  around 
tliam  durin:^  the  summer,  when  cool 
places  are  most  eagerly  welcomed.  A 
piazza  is  perhaps  next  best  in  its  shade 
to  a  widespreading  oak,  ash,  maple  or 
elm.  But  piazzas  are  objected  to  by 
some,  and  with  considerable  reason,  be- 
cause they  shut  out  the  sunlight  in  win- 
ter, when  it  is  particularly  desirable. 
Moreover,  the  expense  of  building  a  per- 
manent piazza  in  the  ordinary  way 
makes  it  an  impossibility  in  mauy  cases. 

The  illustration  here  reproduced  from 
Country  Gentleman  shows  a  way  to  se- 
cure the  advantages  of  one  without  its 
disadvantages,  and   at   so  trifling  an  ex- 


The  Knglisli  Shire  Horse. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  the  valuable 
horses  imported  into  this  country  go  to 
the  west  and  northwest,  horses  of  all 
kinds,  saddle,  coach  and  draft.  Also 
the  country  is  beginning  to  look  to  the 
far  west  for  its  best  trotting  and  turf 
animals. 

We  present  tliis  week  an  illustration 
of  the  Shire  horse,  belonging  to  a  breed 
not  yet  thoi-oughly  known  in  the  United 
States,  but  wherever  known  very  popu- 
lar as  being  able  to  draw  immense  loads. 


THE   SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT, 

Contains  over  100  PatternH,  includine  Alphabet  of 
Capitals  and  Small  LetterH.  A  Smcial  hciuureoT  thiaOutflt 
is  Copyrighted  Kmbroidery  I>eHiKning  Patterns.    W  itn 

thoso  UesiKUiiit,'  Patterns  any  one  can  arrange  Uowersiii  clusters  of 
anv  size  or  ass(jrtinent  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  they  can  l>e  so  shaped  as 
to  tU  any  piece  of  material  which  is  to  be  staHuied.  We  do  not  offet 
this  oiitnt  for  the  large  number  of  patterns  It  contelns,  but  for  their 
usefulness.  Ea<h  being  a  design  of  beat  workmanship,  ijerforated 
oil  best  Government  Bond,  with  ample  working  space,  fhere  are 
Dcsl^rns  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  ami  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboard  Scarf,  both  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tinsel  Work.  Flannel  Skirt  Running 
Kmbroidery,  etc.  Desii^ns  for  Doilies,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies,  Ban- 
ner^!. Pillow  Shams,  and  a  Splasher  Pattern  8x22  inches.  These 
Patterns  are  for  all  kinds  of  Embroidery  and  Painting. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PATTERNS  !:it1.^^.!rre'^arpSS'S^^^^^^^ 

.H?.?,ffe"i!ri,yiV%pra^h?r  A"  h^f  ^^.^^'"sfar  l^^ri^n'oSV*  t  ^  ^S  ^l!;iSeV'"Z'a^^*i"eiiI 

thly!     Hands.mie<mtllne  Design  f-p^Wy.JcJ      Star  and  Anchor,  f.jr^^^^^^^^^  I^ftters    to  go 

Racket.    £<>MPLKTE  ^^;i^  ^J  i^-t  Sniall  ditto.    Beautiful  TiAsel  Desijrn.  «  in.  wide,  for^'"; 

;:,^  \srs:'^;?c\"  N»  B^^^^^^ 


i^ticer.-for  tras;  <-loths,etc,^I.ar^eSp^^f  Roses  and  Buds.  6x1 3.  W  e^i^of  .able  ^fj>^  an  y^  other 
l^chs'^^^'pri'imoses,  RosVs;  OxWe'Dals.es,  fearb^ 


pun3^e.„Lar^Vm^^^^ 

ei:^!' BirdJ!'Fllu%":*Fr?!u*^inksW^  Chicken,  etc..  etc 


Beautiful  spray  of  Poppies,  6x9.    Spray  of  Lihes  to 

Small  designs  for  Crazy  Patchwork. 

Large  bunch  of  Pond  LiUes.     Sprays  or 


if-  Signs 


K^S" 


AN   EASILY   MADE  PIAZZA. 

penso  that  it  could  be  afforded  by  almost 
any  one.  A  platform  is  made  before 
the  door  of  such  length  and  width  as 
may  bti  desired.  This  can  he  a  tempo- 
rary structure,  without  a  railinj^,  to  bo 
taken  away  in  the  winter,  or  can  be 
ma<le  to  remain  pvrm  inently  in  position 
if  desired.  A  lii;ht  framework  is  fast- 
ened to  the  hous'i  above  this,  of  the  same 
length  and  width,  and  over  this  is  fitted 
striped  awning  cloth.  The  framework, 
whirh  can  b"  t:iln»a  down  in  th.j  winter, 
iseisily  made  of  light  strips  of  wood 
and  laths,  well  braced  from  side  to  side, 
and  sccuHid  to  small  cle.ita  that  can  be 
screwed  to  the  side  of  the  house.  Such 
a  summer  piazza  can  bo  made  to  extend 
along  the  whole  side  of  the  house,  shad- 
ing i)oth  windows  and  doors,  or  arrange  1 
on  a  smaller  scalo,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration. 

If  tlie  cloth  is  can^fully  removed  from 
the  frame  each  fall,  aJid  kept  well  so- 
cured  <luring  tlie  summer  tx)  prevent  the 
wind  from  tearing  it,  several  seasons' 
wear  can  be  had  from  it,  though  it  can 
be  replac-ed  at  a  trifling  cost. 

The  Asparagus  IJed. 
A   correspondent    in   The  Farm  Jour- 
nal says:  While  the  cutting  and  markei- 
ing  of   asparagus  continues  every  shoot, 
no  mailer  how  small,  should  bo  cut  off. 
For  the  good  of  the  succeeding  crop,  cut- 
ting slu>uld  not  be  continued  very  late 
in  the   season.     Time  must   be  given   to 
secure  a  vigorous  growth  of  top  before 
the  growing  season   ceases,  for  on  this 
depends  largely  the  earliness  and  vigor 
of  the  succeeding  crop. 

The  clean  cutting  destroys  millions   of 
eggs,  and  lessens  the  numbers  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  broods  of  asparagus  beetles 
quite  materially.     If  the  small  shoots  be 
permitted   to    grow    dnring    this    early 
season,  they  afford  breeding  ground  for 
the  beetles,  and  when  the  cutting  cciwses 
they  are  so   numerous  as  to  devour   the 
crop  as  it  grows  up,  giving  the  patch  the 
appearance  of  having  been  burnt  over  by 
fire.     In   regar<l   to  disposing  of  the  old 
tops  the  practices  of  successful  growers 
differ.     Some  run  th*;  mower  along   the 
row  in   the   fall,   gather  up  and  burn; 
others  do  this  early  in  the  spring,  think- 
ing that  they  afford  valuable   protection 
to  the  roots  durincr  the  winter  season. 


••:^2^^-  •-;■•-' 5 


IMPORTED   ENGLISH  SHIRE  MARE. 

This  beautiful,  docile  and  intelligent 
Shire  mare  is  owned  in  Colorado.  The 
breed  represents  probably  the  strongest 
animals  known  in  the  annals  of  horse- 
flesh. A  Shire  will  pull  alone  up  an  in- 
cline a  load  that  will  stagger  a  pair  ot 
our  ordinary  American  horses.  Shirt 
horses  arc  of  immense  size  and  weight; 
slow,  as  must  bo  the  case  where  such 
ponderous  ))odies  are  to  be  moved,  buf 
steady  and  sure.  They  are  to»be  seen  in 
perfection  on  the  Liverpool  docks  and 
hauling  the  ti-emendous  trucks  that 
transfer  freight  in  London. 

The  many  millioned  Duke  of  West- 
minster, in  England,  has  been  for  years 
the  enthus-iastic  patron  of  the  great 
Shire  horse,  breeding  it  for  size  and 
strength. 


"i,  •„=  iirii.vr  ,«pV  Roses  Ox-EvB  Daisies,  Barberries,  «Jiover,  urasBes,  uwm.-ii  ivwu,  •^""'"^' 'i'^in,  r«in«T«« 
'Sis  a  rSTar  tt  othe^  pubUshers  sell  it  at  that  price.   Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS. 


SPRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $l7KMf  S5.50. 


Will  thoroughly 


Tb^/cRE 


Orchard  per  day< 


Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.  .  .    .^ 

A  valwibk  must  rated  Book  (worth  |5)  on  "  Our  Insect  Foes,"  yiven  tn  each  '''''•V'*"«^''i,™JJV?®,Ji* 
other  Tamable  matter  oa  .praying  fru.t  Uees  and  vmo,.  p»i'j'£'iS{;^i  J';"t]'i;;'i^',"„','"§f  ifT'- 


Mcutioi.  Fakm  and  Vinbyakd. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Our  AueiUa  make  lloo  to  |300  a  month  selliug  oar  goo.ls  ou  their  merits.  Wo  want  County  an.l  Gen- 
eral Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goodn  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  %im  and  expenses 
after  3..  daj's'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  f25..  We  will  send  large  illustrated  circulars  and 
letter,  with  a  special  otTer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

'  '  Address  U.  S.  MANUFACTUIMNG  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyaku. 


Fattening  Calves. 

In  raising  calves  for  veal  the  sooner 
the  young  animals  are   fatted  and  suffi 
ciently  matured  for  the  puri)use  the  more 
profitthere  will  bo  in  it.     This  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  natural   process  of 
drawing  the  milk  from  the  mother  soon- 
er than  by  artificial  feeding,  and  calves 
that  are  all(.>wed  to  suck  their  dams  will 
be  preferred  by  the  butcher.     As  a  mixt- 
ter  of  profit   to   dairymen  the  milk  will 
be  of  more  value  than  the  calf,  but  to  a 
fanner  w^ho  has  plenty  of  milk  and  a 
poor  market  for  it  it  may  be  quite  differ- 
ent.    In  this  case  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  best   way  to  fatten  the  calf.     If 
nearly  all    the    milk    of  the  cow  is  re-  | 
quired,  then  remove  the  calf  as  soon  as  i 
he  has  enough  and  strip  the  cow  (dean  at 
once.     Where  half  of  the  milk  will  be 
sufficient  the  first  half  will  be  the  least 
fattening,  and  it  will  bo  a  ciuestion  for 
the  owner  to  decide   whether  the   calf 
shall  have  the  first  or  the  last.  It  should, 
however,  bo  remembered   that   there  is 
nothing  to   bo  gained   by  limiting  the 
milk  ration  of  a  calf  that  is  being  fat- 
tened for  veal  or  in  attempting  to  fatten 
him  on  skim  milk. 


everybody's 
Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  I'aint  a 
HOUSE 


Inside    and    Out. 


Yoiipseli 


Learn  how  by  reading  "  Everybody's 
Paint  Book;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    OR    WAGON. 


OR 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


;r  :hen  ::m  ^J^^o  t^nw  .^,..  ■•  Fixmg  up.^ ...  .h^  bo*  »m  ^^, 

A'c,my  bou,„l  m  extra  cloth,  with  ink  sidc-stami.,  will  be  sent,  ,««UKe  ,,rci»id,  on  receipt 
of  One  Dollar.     Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


A.M>*«*«i  1 1  III 


^^o^^r^^^S7l.eu-H.  Veut;  A.  Cap;  li.  Burrol;  C.  Nozzle;  D.  Core;  G.  Under  FoedTP.  Pen;  F.  Top  Feed. 


li^ef-u-se  sill  SvuTostit-o-tes. 


B-o-y  tliQ  OI^O"^U^3iT« 


J?KIV     RKPAIKINCi    A.    «l^KCJIAr^TY. 


^•^ 
^•^ 


CROV7.N    PEN    CO.,    GOLD    PEN    MAKERS, 


Mention  Farm  avd  Vinbtabd. 


VO    state    Street,    CH:iajft.OC. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


OECHAKD  ATfD  GARDEN. 


ITEMS     OF     INTEREST    TO     GARDEN- 
ERS    AND     FRUIT    GROWERS. 


Nellie  Lewis  One  of  the  I^atest  Novelties 
in  rink  Carnations,  Which  Bids  Fair 
to  Hecome  Popular  for  Decorative  Par- 
poses  and    for  Corsage    ltoii«|iiots. 

Jamt's  Vick,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  illustration  here  presented  of  the 
Nellie  Lewis^,  a  pink  variety  of  carna- 
tion, saj's  that  this  novelty  is  a  sprout 
from  J.  J.  Harrison,  one  of  the  best 
growing  varieties  in  cultivation.  The 
flowers,  most  of  which  are  borne  on  long 
stems,  are  large,  full,  symmetrical  in 
form  and  fragrant.  Their  chief  charm 
of  course  lies  in  their  remarkable  color, 
which  is  an  unusual  shade  of  pink. 


THK  NKW  PINK  CARNATION. 

When  carnations  are  wanted  to  flower 
during  the  summer  .and  fall,  plant  as 
soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in  the 
spring,  and  as  the  flower  shoots  appear 
tie  to  small  stakes.  Tliey  ^vill  commence 
to  bloom,  and  continue  until  checked  by 
heavy  frosts  in  late  autumn.  If  wanted 
for  winter  blooming  the  flower  shoots 
should  be  kept  pinched  off  until  about 
the  middle  of  August,  by  which  time 
they  will  have  made  strong,  bushy  plants. 
Take  up  and  pot  before  first  of  October, 
and  keep  shaded  and  close  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  re- 
moval to  the  conservatory  or  window 
where  they  are  to  flower. 


Worthy  of  Note. 

The  Kumerle  or  Burpee  Bush  lima 
bean  is  attracting  deserved  attention  for 
its  special  merits. 

Remember  that  syringas  will  thrive 
and  do  well  in  almost  any  situation  or 
soil. 

Mr.  May  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural  society  that  of 
tea  roses  without  any  admixture  the 
Pride  is  unquestionably  the  best.  Of 
hybrid  teas  the  Duchess  of  Albany  is  the 
best.  It  is  of  magnificent  color,  clean 
all  the  way  through  and  fragrant.  If 
too  much  heat  is  given  it  becomes  pur- 
ple. 

Orchard  and  Garden  says:  Experience 
teaches  that  in  pninii»g  young  trees  it  is 
best  to  cut  back ,  the  young  shoots  at 
time  of  planting  to  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  bases,  and  when  the  shoots  are  too 
close  to  cut  some  of  them  off  altogether. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  society  the  Bar- 
Seckel  pear,  a  cross  of  the  Bartlett  and 
Seckel,  originated  by  Jacob  Moore,  of 
Brighton,  was  very  highly  commended. 
It  is  as  large  as  the  Bartlett,  and  has 
none  of  its  muskim^ss,  but  a  distinct  fla- 
vor, melting  and  good. 


WASHER ! 


WRINGER ! 


BENCH ! 


And  a  Year's  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard, 


Wliere  the   territory    is   not  occupied  by  an  agent  we  will  send  this  complete  outfit  for  $5.00  to  any 
person  who  will  undertake  to  introduce  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  in  their  neighborhood. 

LOWELL    FaTmILY    WASHER. 

We  will  guarantee  the  "Lovell"  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in  tJie  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will  refund  the  money. 

We  iiave  made  special  arrang'ements  by 
ipvbicli  -we  can  supply  a  limited  number  of 
tbese  VTasbers  for  $2.00,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard,  or  "we 
will  give  tbe  Wasber  free  to  anyone   sending* 

in  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at   our  regular   clubbing  rates,   25  cents 

eacb,  but  we  cannot  pay  freigbtage. 

We  will  sell  this  Wringer  for  $3.00,  including  a  years  subscription 
to  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Celebrated    Keystone    ^V\r ringer,    No.    10» 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  new  Wringer.  The  frame  is  made 
of  the  best  Hard  Maple,  and  the  Rolls  are  of  solid  White  Rubber,  fastened  in 
the  most  secure  manner  to  the  shafts.  The  pressure  is  .secured  by  the  use  of  the 
Steel  Spiral  Spring,  especial  care  being  taken  to  procure  the  best  Spring  Steel 
for  this  purpose.  The  side  pieces  are  bolted  together  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  spreading  or  splitting. 

The  Clamps  used  in  the  "  No.  6,"  are  made  entirely  of  Malleable  Iron,  and 
are  of  such  form  and  construction  as  will  secure  the  Wringer  to  the  tub  most 
effectually,  and  are  attached  in  such  a  numner  as  to  ukake  them  adjustable  to 
any  sized  tub,  round  or  square. 

The  es.sential  features  of  this  Wringer  are  strength,  durability  and  easy 
w(»rking.  It  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  .severe  tests,  and  is  found  to  possess 
the  great  merit  of  being  a  "dry  Wringer,"  and  remarkably  easy  to  operate.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  machine  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

FOLDING   DOUBLE  W^i^SH  BENCH:. 

The  engraving  represents  the  most  complete  artices 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Made  of  all 
hard  wood,  nicely  ttnished.  The  upright  piece  is  so 
constructed  that  any  kind  of  a  Wringer  can  be  fastened 
to  it.  By  pressing  lightly  on  a  button  with  the  left 
hand  the  standards  bearing  the  Wringer  may  be  easily 
let  down  with  the  right  to  a  level  with  the  top  of  the 
bench.  The  legs  may  then  be  folded  under,  thus  form- 
ing a  snug  and  compact  package,  occupying  but  little 
space  when  not  in  use,  and  being  in  the  most  desirable 
shape  for  transportation.  It  is  provided  with  a  double 
water-board,  so  that  the  Wringer  may  be  used  from 
either  side.  This  is  an  article  that  filis  a  long- felt  want 
and  will  be  greatly  appreciated  by  all  housekeepers. 
The  price  is  but  a  small  item  when  the  real  conven- 
ience of  such  an  article  taken  into  consideration. 
Why  continue  to  use  a  rickety  chair  or  clumsy  box, 
when  this  substantial  and  convenient  bench  is  at 
your  command  for  a  mere  nominal  price.  Here  your 
Wringer  is  always  out  of  the  way  and  just  where  you 
want  to  use  it,  Every  woman  knows  that  nothing  in- 
jures her  tub  so  much  as  the  straining  of  the  Wringer 
attached  to  It.  One  of  these  Benches  will  last  twenty 
years.  Don't  you  think  you  would  save  its  cost  a  good 
many  times  over  in  that  time?  Our  agents  will  find  it  a 
most  desirable  article  to  handle  in  connection  with  the 
Washers  and  Wringers. 

We  offer  this  Heiuli  U>v  8  Subscriber.M  to  Farm  and  Vineyard  at  our  vvvaxhiv  *'l"»;,ViV '^*./i"n?'t 
cents  each;  or  will  sell  lor  $1.50,  includinff  a  year's  subscription  to  this  papei  ,  or  will  sell  tuo 
sher,  Wriufc^er  and  Bench,  a"*l  the  Farni  ami  Viiu^yar^^  j^,^.j^    p^ 
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Washer 


POULTRY    THAT     PAYS. 


riie    Etfif    Type    of   Heus — Eg^    Food    and 
Egg  Production. 

Rural  New  Yorker  recently  gave  an 
account  of  how  100  pullets,  hatched  at 
one  time  and  raised  together,  were  placed 
ui  one  house,  and  when  one  laid  she  was 
Jbken  out.  This  was  continued  until 
there  were  fifty  in  each  house. 


THE   "EGG  TYPE,"   BUILT  FOR    LAYINO. 

A  critical  examination  showed  that 
nearly  all  that  were  laying  were  of  the 
No.  1  type — see  first  cut — while  those 
that  were  still  unproductive  reseml)led 
in  shape  and  appearance  No.  3 — see  sec- 
ond cut— which  is  a  longer  legged,  un- 
gainly, slim  iKxlied  hen,  that  spends  her 
time  looking  for  something  to  get  scared 
at.  A  record  of  the  two  flocks  showed  a 
difference  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  eggs  laid.  No.  1  kept  laying  until 
nearly  denuded  of  feathers,  and  finished 
moulting  and  began  laying  quicker  than 
No.  2.  A  short  legged,  deep  bodied,  full 
breasted,  wedge  shaped,  large  combed 
lien,  with  a  (iiiiet  disposition,  has  capac- 
ity to  c<jnsume  large  quantities  of  food 
and  return  <'ggs  instead  of  noise  and 
flutter.  The  breeder  is  confident  that 
this  flock,  grown  from  selected  mothers, 
will  av€'rage  200  eggs  each  per  annum. 
The  20  per  cent,  advance  obtained  makes 
a  difference  of  |1  each  in  the  two  flocks. 
There  are  "families"  of  butter  cows 
among  the  Jer.seys,  and  some  day  there 
will  be  ''i}^\:;  hens"  among  the  already 
famous  Leghorns.  One  of  these  im- 
proved hens  placed  in  the  hands  of  one 
ignorant  of  feeding  principles  would  be 
comi>elled  to  descend  to  a  level  -with  the 
rest  of  his  flock  from  lack  of  a  well  bal- 
anced ration. 

The  egg  shell  is  largely  carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime,  while  the  edible  por- 
tion is  composed  of  74.6  per  cent,  of  wa- 
ter, 12.5  per  cent,  of  albuminoids,  10  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  0  per  cent,  of  ash.  This 
is  the  average  of  eighty  eggs  analyzed 
at  the  Geneva  experiment  station.  Milk 
and  meat  are  largely  albumen.  The  hen 
cannot  elaborate  lime  and  albumen  from 
fat  or  starchy  food,  which  is  chiefly  val- 
uable for  the  warmth  it  furnishes;  hence 
corn  is  a  poor  food,  and  milk,  meat  and 
shell  are  very  essential  for  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Eggs  differ  in  quality  and  appearance 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the 
food.  Cotton  seed  meal  in  excess  gives 
an  i^y^'^  a  week  old  taste  that  is  disgust- 
ing. Onions  give  a  rank  taste.  Too 
much  (•l()V(»r  hay  and  a  bad  colored  lot  of 
sea  shells  spoil  the  l)eautiful  white  of  the 
egg  shells. 

Tiie  authority  quoted  furnishes  the 
foUowiuij:  tables  giving  the  ration  that 
has  produced  the  best  result  for  egg 
production  for  GOO  hens: 

First— Morning,  by  weight,  all  they 
can  eat  of  the  following  mixture:  Oue> 
half  bran,  one-fourtii  corn  and  one- 
fourth  oats,  mixed  with  hot  water  or 


milk,  together  with  one  pint  of  salt,  two 
quarts  of  charcoal  and  one  bushel  of 


THE   "SCRATCHER  TYPE,"  BUILT  FOR  QET- 
TINQ  SCARED. 

clover  hay  cut  fine.  If  there  be  no  milk 
add  sixteen  pounds  of  chopped  meat  and 
one  bushel  of  beets  cut  fine. 

Second — Noon,  whole  grain  by  meas- 
ure. Two  parts  oats,  one  buckwheat 
and  one  wheat;  give  one  quart  to  fifty 
hens  in  chaff. 

Third— Night,  the  same  as  second,  all 
they  will  eat. 

Fourth— Drink,  milk  or  pure  water. 

For  chickens,  a  cake  made  of  sour 
milk,  salt  and  soda  made  thick  with 
sifted  feed  and  baked,  also  cracked 
wheat. 

Here  and  There. 

There  were  182  entries  of  Indian  games 
exhibited  at  the  late  New  York  Poultry 
show. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  Mr.  George 
W.  Childs  has  a  $80,000  stable  at  Wootten. 

An  enterprising  Iowa  farmer  who  op- 
erates a  big  farm  has  called  in  the  tele- 
phone as  a  means  of  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  various  departments 
thereof. 

A  law  protecting  song  birds  has  been 
passed  in  Oregon. 

The  Apple  CiirctiUo. 

Mr.  Gillette,  in  a  bulletin  from  the 
Iowa  Experiment  station,  says:  Where 
orchards  are  regularly  treated  with  the 
arsenites  for  the  destruction  of  the  codlin 
moth,  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  in- 
sect will  also  be  kept  in  check,  other- 
wise jarring  the  trees  and  collecting  the 
beetles  on  a  large  sheet,  or  gathering 
and  destroying  infested  fruit,  will  be  the 
most  practical  remedies.  If  hog  or 
&h«ep  are  allowed  to  run  in  the  orchard 
they  will  pick  up  all  windfalls  and  do 
much  to  keep  this  insect,  and  the  codlin 
moth  as  well,  in  check. 


Seeds! Seeds! Seeds! 

So  many  of  our  subscribers  have  reciuested  us  to  ofTer  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  as  Premiums  with  the  ])aper,  that  we  have 
decided  to  make  the  following  very  liberal  offer.  We  will  send  any  of 
the  following  collections  by  mail,  postpaid,  and  a  year's  subscri})tion  to 
the  pa|)er  for  50  cents,  or  we  will  send  either  collection,  postage  paid,  to 
any  person  getting  up  a  club  of  5  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 

Collection   TsTo.   1. 

I  C  Packets  Choice  Flower  Seeds,  as  follows  i    1   packet 

I  3  each  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  Balsam,  Balloon  Vine,  Calendula  (Prince 
of  Orange)  Candy  Tuft,  Summer  Chrysanthemum,  Clarkea,  Convolvulas 
or  Morning  Glory,  (mixed  colors),  JSIigella,  (love  in  a  mist).  Marigold, 
(choice  mixed).  Mignonette,  Climbing  Nastartiura,  Sweet  Pea,  Striped 
Petunia,  and  Finest  Mixed  Pansies. 

Collection  ISTo.  3« 

Pnnt'linc    I  0  P^^^^kets  Choicest  Flower  Seeds,  as  fol- 

UUrildinS  I  L  lows  !  1  packet  ench  Choice  Mixed  Asters,  Bal- 
snm  or  Lady  Sli})pcr,  Cypress  Vine,  Choice  German  Pansies,  Mammoth 
Verbena,  Mignonette,  Phlox,  Drummondi,  Finest  Bedding  Petunia,  Double 
Zinnia,  Double  Portulaca,  Moon  Flower,  and  Finest  Cockscomb. 

Collection  IsTo.   3. 

PAMtnino   Q  l*rtckets  Vegetable  and  8  Packets  Flow- 

uOniainS  0  er  Seeds.  1  packet  each  Early  Beet,  Early 
Summer  Cabbage,  Early  Sj)ine  Cucumber,  Lettuce,  French  Breakfast 
Radish,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach  and  Dwarf  Champion  Tomato. 

FLOWER  SEED.— Choice  Mixed  Aster, Candy  Tuft,  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Pea,  Pansy,  Striped  Petuna,  Mammoth  Verbena,  and  Double  Zinnia. 

Collection   ISTo.  4. 

Pnittninrk    I  A  Packets  Choice  Vegetable  Seed.— 1  packet 

UUnidinS  I  H  each  Early  Beet,  Cabbage,  Intermediate  Carrot,  (Jol- 
(len  Heart  Celery,  Premium  Cabbage,  Lettuce,  Long  Green  Cucuml)er, 
Krcnch  Breakfast  Pvadish,  Early  Hackensack  Mush  Melon,  Hollow  Crown 
Parsnij),  Dwarf  C^hampion  Tomato,  Vegetable  Oyster,  Spinach,  White 
Globe  Turnip,  and  Golden  Bush  Squash. 

Collection  No.   5. 

Pnnfnino  I  0  Packets  Choice  Vegetable  Seed.— 1  packet 
uUniainS  I  L  each  Blood  Beet,  Marblehead  ALimmoth  Cabbage, 
Half  Long  Carrot,  White  Plume  Celery,  Im])roved  White  Spine  Cucum- 
ber, Egg  Plant,  l^oston  Market  Lettuce,  Surprise  Melon,  Yellow  Dan  vers 
Onion,  Large  liell  Pepper,  Scarlet  Olive  Shaped  Radish,  and  Cardinal 
Tomato. 

Collection  "N'o-  6- 

OAMff#iinA    I  0    Packets    Vegetable    Seed.— 1   packet    each 

uOnidinS  I  L  Black  Wax  and  Golden  Wax  Beans,  1  packet  each 
Early  and  Late  Beet,  1  packet  each  Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  and  large 
late  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  2  packets  Carrots,  1  early  and  1  late,  1  packet 
eacb  Yellow  Dan  vers  and  Silver  Skin  Onions,  1  packet  Summer  Squash, 
and  1  packet  Early  Tomato. 

8^"When  ordering  collection,  order  by  number.-^* 


..«.^  >'*»•  *-  .^ 


Te8tti  of  Varieties  of  Wheat. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  college  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tion contains  the  following  summary  oi 
the  results  of  its  tests  of  varieties  of  whea4 
during  the  season  of  1889: 

Judging  from  this  and  previous  sea- 
sons' exiierience  and  from  general  char 
acteristics  as  well  as  yield,  the  following 
varieties  mv^y  he  ranked  in  this  locality, 
on  a  retentive  lime-magnesia  clay  soil 
with  a  compact  subsoil,  in  the  following 
order:  Dietz's  Longberry  Red,  followed 
by  the  Fulcaster,  Fultz  or  German  Em- 
peror; thest;  by  McQhee's  White  and 
Raub's  Black  Prolific,  then  Sibley's  New 
Golden,  and  lastly  the  Extra  Early  Oak- 
ley variety.  Currell's  Prolific,  Improved 
Rice  and  the  Mealy  were  only  grown  this 
sc.'ison.  They  did  well,  except  in  the 
yield  of  the  Improved  Rice.  They  are 
not  ranked  with  the  others  because  of 
the  lack  of  sufficient  data  to  place  them 
with  the  older  and  more  thoroughly  test- 
ed varieties  in  this  locality  and  under 
our  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 


Address 


IT' arm  an<l  Vineyard, 


HEW  IVIUSIC  BOOK- 

On  llic  flr««  «Iiiy  oflffay  we  •liall  place  on  tlie  marko* 
Prorc»«or    €  IIARI.IC.<i    F.    EMCIIEK  .«K    BTKW    BOOM,    entitled 

OUR  HEART'S  DELIGHT;  or,  Sweet  Melodies  of  the  Past  and  Present. 

„c.i.,«  a  compilation  of  vooul  and  ins.rumental  mns.c.  a-la,....!  L.  piano  or  or«.n.    '['^ --\;^^' '  ;7;;;;;'J:^^ 
n    most  popular  solortions  of  the  ronownod  aut.u.rH  of  tl.is  and  for...«T.  <-..n,.tru.H.    32  ful  -pa^e  ""    »«   "^^ 

who dtslir  a  variety  OI  enoif*'  !»■«««-  ,.„j       ^avM'WH   IVANTKI*    In    every  lownio 

........l.    over  •«««  adv^anee   ^^'^^^^ ^Y'^^^^^^ ,Z7Xrt.  t,       ^sT^  .^u' nTn's  a^.-ncu.  fo.- our  r.siH>n. 

loUesin  Way  llr«l.     W.-  Kniinintco  siUlsfiution.  and  r.  l.  r  >nn 

siMlit'    €J«od*on30da,«'eredl«.     For  s, l.lt.rn.s.  otr..  addr-ss  „.  ..    ^    .    ^.       ^ 

■I.  J.  W^ITII  A  «0.,  ■'..bll^Uer..  «:!•  .«3«  ««"tl.  EIbHII.  Ht.,  PLIladelpHIa,  v«. 


Mention  Pakm  anp  Vinrtakd. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


FARM  ANDGARDEN. 


INFORMATION     OF    A     NATURE    SURE 
TO    INTEREST     RURALISTS. 


A  Simple  Tliree  Horse  Arrany^emoiit  That 
Precludes  All  (  han^e  for  Either  Aiil- 
Kual  to  Get  Any  A«lvantaee  DescribiMl 
with    the  Ahl   of  Illustrations. 

The  throe  horse  evener  here  ilhT^^trated 
was  contrived  and  has  been  used  for  two 
seasons  by  a  Connecticut  farmer,  wiio 
writes  about  it  as  follows  in  The  Rural 
New  Yorker: 

For  the  neck  j'oke  take  a  single  piece 
of  tough  timber  of  the  desired  size  and 
length  and  cut  it  into  three  pieces,  mak- 
ing a  joint  six  inches  on  each  side  of  the 
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A  THREE   HORSE   EVENER. 

middle  by  bolting  on  two  strips  of  iron, 
as  shown  in  cut  (Fig.  1).     The  pole  chain 
rings  A  are  the  same  distance  from  the 
center  ring   B.     The   pole   rings  C  C  are 
one-third  of  the  distance   from  A  to  B. 
I  equalize  the  draught  by  a  bar  of  iron  | 
by  2  inches,  containing  three  holes.    The 
end    holes    are  7^  inches   apart  and  the 
other  hole  is  2h  inches  from  one  end   (see 
Fig.  4).     The  bar  stands  vertically,  with 
the  edge  to  the  front,  in   the  center  of 
the    piece  which   fills   the    place  of    the 
pole  and   back   of  the  cross  bar  to  the 
shafts,  or   poles,  and    is   held   by  a  bolt 
through  the  middle  hole.    A  long  evener 
attached  to  the  top  or  short  end  of  the  bar 
takes  the  draught  of  the  outside  horses, 
while  a   whitHetree  at   the  lower  end, 
nntler  the  cross  bar,  takes  that  of  the 
middle  horse.  There  is  no  possible  chance 
for  either  horse  to  get  any  advantage. 
The  whole  thing  is  shown  in  the  cut.     It 
is  simple,  light  and  brings  the  team  near 
the  load. 

A  Woman's  Views  on   Poultry. 


plus  hens  and  pullets  are  always  in  de- 
mand at  good  prices.  If  you  are  anxious 
to  advertise  your  flocks  the  pure  bred 
birds  make  a  fine  show  at  the  state  and 
county  fairs.  In  regard  to  cross  breeds 
I  will  say  here  that  first-cross  birds  are 
often  very  valuable  egg  producers,  but 
further  breeding  from  the  crossed  bii-ds 
has  not  been  with  me  successful,  as  the 
best  qualities  of  the  two  breeds  originally 
crossed  deteriorate  and  in  time  disappear. 
There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this, 
as  to  most  other  rules. 

Two  Crops  in  the  Orchard. 

Many  farmers  endeavor  to  secure  two 
crops  from  an  orchard— fruit  and  grass— 
the  result  being  that  the  grass  robs  the 
trees,  while  the  trees  in  turn  shade  the  i 
grass  and  draw  upon   the  land  for  their 
share.     Some    fruit    trees,  such   as  the 
peach,   will   perish  in  a  single  year  if 
grass  covers  the  ground  of  the  orchard, 
and  though  such  is  not  the  case  with 
apples  and  pears,  yet  the  lesson  from  the 
condition  of  the  peach   tree  under  such 
conditions  teaches  that   grass  is  at  least 
a  drawback.     It  may  not  be  proper  to 
force  the  young  trees  too  rapidly  at  first, 
and  it  is  true  that  an  occasional  grass 
crop  plowed  in   has  given  beneficial  re 
suits,  but  to  keep  an  orchard  as  a  past- 
ure is  to  occupy  the  ground  with  un- 
profitable fruit  trees.  An  orchard  should 
be  kept  neatly  trimmed,  well  fertilized 
or  manured  and  cultivated  thoroughly 
at  least  once  a  year,  says  the   Philadel- 
phia Record.      ^^ 


EXPANDED    METAL. 


CUT  FROM  STKKL  PT.ATKS. 

Ma.J.- of  oneshcH   1 1;  inch  mesh,  Ex,mu.U«l  Metal,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  cvlinJ.r.    Anyone  can  en.'t  them 
roinov.d  without  lnjury\o  iis.-ir  or  tre.-!  <n..1  r.-plac.d  as  roa.lil.v.     It  is  li«ht,  ne.it.  Ktronw,  Humc,..ntly  op.n  to  ,..i 
a  r,  aii.1cli>sp»'n..ii-li  toprotc.t  aiiiiinst  nil. hits.  l)oy  or  hei.st.       CENTRAL   EXPANDED    METAL 
'lh..r..isnothinKlik..it.  or  as  troo.l:  an.l   lor  quality,  nothing       ^^'^  '  r,?-rf^R   ^T        Pl-rXSE3UR 
■nrheap.     Send  for  Ciilalocuo  No.  4-2.  116    WAXERST.,    PITTbtJUW 

Mention  Pakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


Thi'v  can  lie 
iiiit  li|;l:t  .iiif 

CO., 

<3H,    RA. 


WM.  PARRY, 

roinona   Nurseries  (oslablislifd    is:i8),  Parry, 
N.  J.     All  the  worthy  (ilil  and  iironiisiiiK  «i«'\v 
fruits. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyakd. 


xuac 


$20 


PHOSPHATE 


FOR   COPN 

ami  Potatoes. 

Sfiiil   for   ciicuhirs    anil  sriniiil.'*, 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


.  CHAMPION  KOAS  WAGON  S30 

*  ^r:.-,  t>  Seal  oil  Kumlly  >Va|.Mlll,!^.  < 

■'^    '^    IJesl   Road   <'ni  t    Maile.     1  ' 

A  <io(i(l  NtroiiR  RiiaiJ  Carl,  It 
Top  HuKgy  with  Slinfis  r>-'> 
lOtm  lb.  Wagon  Scale,  40 
1MM>  ill.  Platform  Brale,  !"• 
A  Neat  Biii?gy  Harness,  7 
4  II).  Kami Ijr  or  Wore  Henle,  1 


WEAK  MEN 


lOOOUseftill  Artl.l.-s  at  Half  IVlre,  in.  hhle  h.aW  fiafea.  Sewn,- 
MachfaMM,  Bugu'irs.  Wap-ms.  Il:.rn...s,  ''l'"  k.-yn'th8TW  Unt  ►rer, 

SStaCUlcAGO  SC'ALF  CO..   CUIOAGO,  1LI>. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ami  WOMEN<'^nau>(^>''7 
euro  themselves  of  Waftt- 
iiilC  Vltullty,  Luwt  Man- 
hood from  vonihful  errors,  &r..  quietly  ut  home.  64 
iiace  ItooU  on  All  l»rlvute  IH-taHeM  nent  FUEE 
ise:ile.l.)  ClIKK  «l'ARANTEEI».  KO  yc-ur*'  o.\- 
Vrrloncc.  I»r.    I».    II.    LOWE,     VI'InHted,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDE. 


An  Ohio  woman  writinj^  in  the  New 
York  World  on  poultry  expre.ssed  the 
following  views: 

Where  one  i.s  keepinj^  po^^Try  with  can 
eye  singly  to  profit,  I  consider  that  it  is 
imperative  that  only  year  old  hens  and 
pullets  be  kept,  the  older  hens  being 
cleared  off  every  year.  These  old  hens 
are  by  no  means  worthless,  either  for 
culintfi-y  purposes  at  home  or  to  market. 
Housekeepers  are  glad  to  get  them  for 
boiling,  for  fricasse  and  for  soups. 

Where  eggs  only    are  required,    the 
very  best  plan,  in   my  experience,   has 
been  to  keep  pullets  only,  but  when  eggs 
and  chickens  are  both  required  my  plan 
is  to  keep  half  and  half  of  year  old  hens 
and  pullets  of  various  ages  from    Febru- 
ary to    May.     It  occasionally    happens 
that  it  pays  to  keep  a  really  good  hen  for 
as  many  as  three  seasons,  as  she  will  lay 
the  eggs  to  supply   you   with   thriving 
young  ones  as  well  as  fresh  eggs  for  the 
table  during  tlie  late  spring  and  summer. 
There  api)ears  no  reason  why,  if  wom- 
en lend  their  time  to  the  care  of  poultry 
at  all,  tiiey  should  not  keep  that   which 
is  pure  bred.     I  have   found   many   ad- 
vantages an«l  no  disadvantages  in  keep- 
ing pure  birds.     I  like  to  see  shapely  and 
beautiful  plumaged  birds  on  my  grounds, 
to  begin  with.     Then,  instead  of  having 
on  hand  a  lot  of  cockerels  to  kill  off   for 
home  consumption,  I  can  sell  them  at  a 
fair  price  to  those  who  desire  to  infuse 
Into  their  flocks  new  blood.    The  sur- 


Uegrafting  Old  Apple  Trees 

So  long  as  a  tree  has  a  sound  trunk  it 
is  worth  taking  the  best   of  care  of  it, 
says  American   Cultivator,  and   this  in- 
cludes regraf  ting  if  the  variety  is  unpro- 
ductive or  otherwise  undesirable.     On 
most  old  trees  some  free  growing  variety 
succeeds  best,  as  it  is  less  likely  to  run 
to  wood  than  it  is  on  its  own  stock.    The 
check  caused  by  failure  of  the  old  stock 
to  supply  enough  sap  for  the  graft  dis- 
poses it  to  fruit  bearing.     Thus  with  ap- 
ples the  Northern  Spy  graft  on  any  old 
tree  will  bear  in  two  or  three  years, 
while  a  young  tree  of  this  variety  takes 
a  very  long  time  to  come  into  bearing. 

What  Others  .Say. 

A  man  of  family  who  has  land  and 
will  not  grow  some  grape  vines  should 
be  deprived  of  citizenship,  says  Popular 
Gardening.  I 

Rural  New  Yorker  advises  trying  a  I 
few  hills  of    the  Fordhook  squash,  as 
concurrent  testimony  ranks  it  as  one  of 
the  best  all  year  round  varieties  in  culti- 
vation. 

Plowing  and  liming  the  poultry  nms 
purifies  the  soil.     It  probably  needs  it. 

The  yoimg  broods  will  do  better  if 
placed  on  new  ground,  away  from  tVie 
old  runs. 

The  sheep  industry  in  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  cluniging  from  a  wool 
to  a  mutton  basis.  This  will  give  it  a 
permauency^^ __^ 


PENSIONS 

THE   DISABILITY   BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  ai-e  Entitled 

l)t.>peinU;iit  widows  aiifl  parents  n<)\v  jlcptinlfiit 
whose  sons  died  from  elli'cts  oi  army  service  are  lu- 
cltidt'd.     If  von   wish  your  daiiii  sjte  dily  and  stic- 

■-»-"^,Kr """  JAMES  TANNER, 

Late  Commissioner  of  IVnsions,     >\  iisliiiit,Moii,  1).  (  . 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


BOOK':  WORTH  THEIR  WEI6HT  \ll  8010 1 

nv  MA    .,  I'O^TACK  PA1I>  ATTIIK  F(>I.L<>WlN<i  J'K'^-'K'j: 

La<ll>  tinUle  ti.  Fancy  Work,llliis<rat<'il,  $  .'-5 
How  lo  froplirate  and  (irow  Fruit,  III  a,  .so 
Ami  rlcan  M»e  Slorli  Manual.  Illustrated,  .ia 
V.uUU-  to  I'roHtahle  Poultry  Halsinp,  IlPd,    .iSJ 
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IN  COMBIMTION  IS  STRENGTH. 

Wewillsciid  FAUM  AND  VINK- 
YAU1>  in  coiiibiiiatioii  with  any 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  you  want, 
thus  givinji  you  two  for  the  priee 
at  one. 
Send  you r  orders  to  FA  RM  AN  I> 

VINEYAUO  PUB.  CO. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


Bee  Notes. 

An  absconding  swarm,  as  the  name 
suggests,  is  one  that  has  separated  from 
the  cluster  and  is  going  to  its  new  home 
before  the  beekeeper  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hiving  it.  To  capture  an  ab- 
sconding swarm  beekeeper.-i  practice 
throwing  water  amcmg  them  in  a  fine 
spray  by  means  of  a  hand  pump. 

A  hybrid  liee  is  a  cross  between  two 
different  races.  All  the  bees  except  the 
drones  from  an  Italian  queen  mated  to  a 
black  drone  will  be  hybrid.  The  drones 
will  Ix)  pure  if  the  ciueen  is. 

Worker  eggs  are  tho.se  that  dtivelop 
the  workers.  Tlie  worker.^  are  liatched 
from  impregnated  eggs  and  are  laid  in 
small  horizontal  cells.  In  size  the  work- 
era  are  smaller  than  the  queens  or  drones, 
and  upon  them  devolves  all  the  work  of 
ih»  colony. 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles  accepted  on  their  merits, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid  Preminms  given  to  snV)- 
Hcribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.  lO  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  ijil.OO  an  inch. 

SUIJSCJWIllK  IVOW. 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sells  in  all  book  stxjreH for Tlireo Dollars!  .'Ml.OOC 
copies  liave  been  sold  In  the  last  six  '"O""  'J^'  ^|  '^ 
printpd  on  .-xtra  lieavy  paper  and  »«''a""\»7;"'ly 'V'""/ 
in  cloUi.  with  PHibosp.'d  rovera  and  nUt-li'ltered  back. 

It  Is  different  from  all  other  works  of  tills 
kind  ever  published,  and  the  ^»"f"'*"'l'J« 
sueh  that  it  makes  itmore  valuable  than  any 

or  all  of  them.  ,  „  ,  *»  i„  ,.,i,i^i.  if 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  points  in  which  it 

stanils  alone  and  without  equal.      ,      _  ...  u    « 

FIRST.    It  teaches  those  who  have  It  how 

to  tell  what  the    matter  is  when  a  person 

*AU  siuSLr  books  tell  what  to  do  If  yoii  know 
what  the  disease  is.    This  book  tells  you  how  to 
deteet  the  disease,  aii.l  then  what  to  do  f..r  It. 
No  other  book  pnhlishetl  does  this. 

SKCOND.  Wh.-n  a  i.trson  Is  nally  attacked  by  a 
aniferouB  disease,  it  enables  >7'",  ;?  kn..w  t  o 
.aVt  and  In  su<h  cases  its  advice  Is:  "»«»'»  ^"r  '^  '^^'''• 
vet  it  physician  at  once."  But  in  j}"  ordinary  c.ws. 
Inch  as  can  be  .asllv  cured  (and  most  of  the  a  - 
mn  ts  In  a  family  areof  this  kind,  if  only  you  co  I 
m-oL'nlz<«  them)  it  nlves  f  uU  dlrctlons  forlrea  tin.  I. 
The  ».olntis.  that  it  teaches  yon  tpdislinpulsh  between 
adanKerousan.l  a  trlflinic  <»'«•»**«•«":'  *,n!'"\V« 
when  ills  n.-cssary,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  call  a 

*' N'^rither  book  published  does  this ! 

TUlUDy    In  Us  directions  for  treatment  It  Is  not 
conf"..  <l  t..  the  practice  used  by  any  one  *,^f;-  .,';  7; 
Riclansibtit  it  K  ves,   separately,  and  tor  Paj"/"" 
^se    the   methods    useif  by     each    of   the    diffi-ri  lit 

'scho.;is"  of  medicine;   and  In  "" '•rVn^^thH/Je- 
tlons  are  made  by  the    most  einlnent  men  In  their  re- 


i/eciallv  suited  to  the  n.'cds  of  every  faimly,  no  matter 

wiiat  "school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 
No  other  book  published  does  this  I 
C"l  les  rhis.   there  are    three  chapters    n  the  work 

winch  are  worthy  of  8^)ecial  n^«n»  <\';;fV;,\\'i;;  'ki  d  • 'can* 
"Diseasesof  Woinen.'niseaseR  ol  Infante  'ami    can 

*' Vhe  Kof  these  Is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  chaste 
l./linKuaKe.  contains  no  dlSRUstlnK  P"'  '"■?  „V;,^ 
children  to  lianpen  ..n  and  »«  over  ciiriousabo      and 

jffiht'R;d;^r  i?c^^e"^.r^rtiS^ -i.!^ 

*"^l.!rci;i7teri.'{r'irtrth  many  t.mes  the  cost  of 
the  b..ok  to  every  mother,  even  If  it  had  bi'cn  pur- 
chased  at  lis  rcRular  i)rlco  ,,       „,i  „„•» 

The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 

*' Ilut" we  nell!l'l!ot  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
l)ook  We  have  said  enough  to  substanMate  our  claims 
tbatlt  Is  different  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  slmw 
thi.t  is  well  worth  bavlnj?.  Hy  sj-eclal  arrannenie^ti 
With  I  lie  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  tlds  b<»« 
by  mall  or  express  iirepald  for  only  Hl.SS. 

With  every  order  we  will  include  a  yeard 

Bubficription  to  this  1  aper.; 

Address, 

TARM  AND  VINEYAUD, 
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NUT     TREES    ON     THE     LAWN. 


At\   Attractive  Combination  «>f  the  Useful 
and  the  ISeautlful. 

The  combination  of  the  useful  with 
the  ornamental  in  lawn  making  is  rec- 
ommended by  Orchard  and  Garden  in 
proposing  the  use  of  nut  trees  on  the 
lawn.  In  spite  of  some  objections  that 
might  be  urged,  it  pronounces  the  adop- 
tion of  these  trees  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, and  has  seen  large  lawns  where 
they  could  be  safely  planted.  They 
should  be  planted  somewhat  remote 
from  the  house  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  drive  and  the  walks.  The 
trunks  .should  be  trimmed  sufficiently 
high  to  prevent  children  from  climbing 
them.  As  the  nuts  always  fall  when 
ripe,  they  should  be  gathered  from  the 
ground,  with  one  exception,  when  it  will 
be  necessary  to  gather  them  from  the 
tree.  The  exception  is  when  the  nuts 
are  used  for  making  pickles  and  catsup, 
when  they  should  be  gathered  sufficient- 
ly immature  to  allow  a  needle  to  pene- 
trate them  easily.  Green  or  unripe  but- 
ternuts have  long  been  used  for  making 
pickles,  which  many  much  prefer  to 
pickled  cucumbers.  The  famous  walnut 
catsup  is  made  from  immattire  Maderia 
nuts,  sometimes  called  English  walnuts, 
though  tiie  tree  is  not  a  native  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  Persia.  The  butternut  is 
Juglans  cinerea;  the  black  walnut  is 
J.  nigra,  and  the  Maderia  nut  is  J.  regia. 
J.  regia  preparturiens  is  a  spreading, 
dwarf  variety  of  the  last,  and  bears  fruit 
wlien  quite  small.  It  is  particularly 
adapted  for  a  small  place.  In  regard  to 
tlie  hardiness  of  J.  regia,  the  authority 
(juoted  knows  of  trees  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.,  upward  of  sixty  years  old 
that  ripen  their  crops  quite  uniformly. 


An  Interestiii];  Fern. 

The  fine  evergreen  plant  here  illus- 
trated is  a  native  of  New  South  Wales 
find  known  as  the  Australian  bird's  nest 
fern,  from  the  remarkably  peculiar  man- 
ner of  its  growth.  The  fronds  take  an 
ui)right  direction  at  the  start,  so  as  to 
leave  the  crown  elevated  and  exposed, 
thus  forming  a  large  funnel  shaped  hol- 
low center. 


AUSTRALIAN   WUD'S  NEST   FERN. 

This  plant  is  wonderfully  well  adapted 
for  va.ses,  for  which  it  makes  a  splendid 
object.  Although  retpiiring  stove  heat 
to  grow  and  develop  in  during  the  most 
of  the  year,  it  will  stand  very  well  out- 
d<iors  in  \]w  summer  time  if  not  exposed 
to  the  full  sun.  Great  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  away  slugs  and  wood  lice, 
which  are  exceedingly  fond  of  the  young 
fronds;  the  best  way  to  prevent  these 
pests  getting  at  the  plants  is  by  placing 
the  latter  over  a  pan  of  water  on  three 
inverted  pots  so  as  to  prevent  the  bottom 
of  the  pot  touching  the  water,  but  at  the 
same  time  leaving  a  liquid  barrier  of  two 


inches  all  round  to  ice.ep  off  all  intruders. 
The  soil  must  be  made  sandy,  and  should 
consist  of  light,  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
with  some  leaf  mold  and  good,  sharp 
sand.  The  roots  require  good  and  care- 
ful drainage. 


A   New  Tea  Scented  Rose. 

Of  all  the  recently  introduced  tea 
scented  roses,  The  English  Garden  pro- 
nounces the  Ethel  Brownlow  the  best. 
It  is  of  splendid  habit  and  also  supplies  a 
color  long  wanted.  Its  color  may  be  de- 
scribed as  being  between  Catherine  Mer- 
met  and  Countesse  de  Nadaillac.  It  is  a 
grand  rose  to  stand,  both  on  and  off  the 
plant,  and  is  also  very  delicately  scented. 


Helpful   Hints. 

The  double  varieties  of  the  Deutzias 
are  valuable  lawn  plants. 

The  variegated  ground  ivy  furnishes  a 
very  pretty  and  hardy  herbaceous  plant. 

Old  strawberry  i)lants  seldom  produce 
as  large  berries  as  do  young  ones. 

Many  coniferous  plants  are  increased 
by  cuttings  on  a  large  scale,  especially 
retinosporas,  arbor  vitaes  and  the  like. 

Cuttings  of  plants  which  root  with  dif- 
ficulty are  sometimes  grafted  with  good 
effect  upon  those  which  root  easily,. 

Leaf  mold  is  a  natural  fertilizer  for  all 
trees  and  shrubs  and  wood  flowers,  or 
any  of  the  plants  that  like  a  shaded  place. 
It  is  also  very  useful  as  an  addition  to 
potting  soil. 


Buildiu]^  a  Grapery. 

The  following  instructions  in  regard  tc 
building  cold  graperies  appear  in  Popu- 
lar Gardening:  The  form  of  the  house  is 
of  little  conse(|uence,  so  long  as  it  is  buill 
in  a  protected  place,  above  ground  ol 
course,  and  in  full  exposure  to  the  sun- 
light. Thorough  drainage  is  indispensa- 
ble. There  is  no  objection  to  having  a 
number  of  houses  side  by  side.  For  cold 
graperies  smaller  houses  would  be  pref- 
erable to  larger  ones.  The  vines  arc 
planted  inside,  one  under  each  rafter,  and 
trained  along  the  rafter.  With  rafters 
three  feet  apart,  the  span  house  22xl0( 
would  hold  about  sixty-six  vines.  Tht 
following  varieties  of  exotic  grapes  are 
best  for  cold  grapery,  viz. :  Black  Ham- 
burg, Mu.scat  Hamburg,  Ro3'al  Musca- 
dine, Chasselas  Musque,  Golden  Chasse- 
las.  Grizzly  Frontignair.  We  could  nol 
recommend  to  plant  any  of  the  American 
sorts. 


Horticultural  Items. 

The  cherry  thrives  quite  well  on  eithei 
liigh  or  low  lands  and  on  sandy  or  loamy 
soil.  An  eastern  or  northern  slope  is  pref- 
erable, as  trees  do  not  suffer  so  much 
from  droughts  or  heat  of  sun  on  such  lo- 
cations. 

The  Fann  Journal's  way  of  watering  a 
tree,  shrub  or  vine  is  this:  Punch  holes 
with  a  crowbar  all  around  the  trees  in  a 
circle  as  wide  as  the  branches  spread  and 
pour  the  said  holes  full  of  water.  Tc 
simply  pour  a  few  bucketfuls  of  watei 
around  the  stem  of  the  tree  is  to  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Agricultural  so- 
ciety, balloting  for  the  best  three  grapes 
for  general  use,  one  of  each  color,  decided 
in  favor  of  the  Brighton,  red;  Worden, 
black,  and  Niagara,  white. 

The  only  effectual  check  for  black  knot 
seems  to  be  to  cut  away  and  burn  the 
branches  infected,  and  the  only  actual 
nnuedy  is  to  destroy  the  tree,  root  and 
branch. 

Popular  Gardening  suggests  that  Paris: 
green  or  London  purple  may  be  used 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  thus 
gain  a  combination  useful  both  f^r  in- 
sects and  fungus  diseases. 

Me.ssrs.  L<?  Moine,  of  Nancy.  France, 
have  sent  out  this  season  a  sweet  scented 
begonia.  The  flowers  are  described  ob 
rose  colore<l  and  having  a  rose  scent. 


A    PORTABLE     FENCE. 


A  Fence  That  Can  Be  Used  for  Hurdling 
Swiiie,   Dividing  Pasture  Lots,  Etc. 

We  are  indebted  to  Country  Gentleman 
fcjr  the  accompanying  drawings  of  a  port- 
able fence.     In   the  first  cut  are  shown 

JL 


HURDLE  FOR  SWINE. 

two  sections  coupled;  in  the  second  cut 
is  illustrated  a  support  for  the  same. 
Country  Gentleman  says: 

This  fence  is  the  most  durable  and  per- 
fect that  I  have  ever  seen.  Forty  rods  of 
it  can  be  drawn  at  one  load  and  put  up 
by  two  men  in  an  hour.  In  making  the 
panels  be  sure  and  have  the  2  by  2  up- 
rights, to  which  the  boards  are  attached 
at  the  ends,  on  different  sides  of  the 
boards  as  shown  in  the  cut.  The  2  by  2 
should  extend  one  foot  above  the  top 
board,  so  that  in  case  the  fence  is  used 
to  inclose  cattle  or  horses  a  wire  can  be 
run  on  top,  and  secured  by  driving  an 
eightpenny  wire  nail  about  half  its  length 
in  the  top  and  turning  it  down  over  the 
wire. 

By  this  arrangement  the  wire  can  be 
taken  off  by  simply  prying  up  the  nails. 


Any  Article  that  has  out- 
lived 2  2  years  of  competition 
and  imitation,  and  sells  more 
and  more  each  year,  jm^sf  have 
merit.  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap, 
first  made  in  1869,  \s  just  that 
article.  Those  who  use  it  each 
week,  (and  their  name  is  le- 
gion,)save  clothes  and  strength, 
and  let  soap  do  the  work.  All 
that  we  can  say  as  to  its  merits, 
pales  into  nothingness,  before 
the  story  it  will  tell,  itself,  of 
its  own  perfect  purity  and  qual- 
ity, if  you  will  give  it  one  trial. 
Ask    your  grocer  for   it.     He 

has  it,  or  will  get  it.     Try  it 
next  Monday. 

NT\  There  are  many  imilation 
.  13 •  Electric  Soaps  in  which  elec- 
tricity plays  no  part.  Dobbins'  is  the 
original  one,  all  Magnetics,  IClectrics,  and 
Electro-Magics  are  fraudulent  imitations. 
Ask  for  Dobbins'  Electric,  .see  that  our 
name  is  on  every  wrapper,  and  if  any 
other  is  sent  yoti  by  your  grocer,  when 
you  order  ours, — semi  it  back  to  him, 
I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


SUBTORT  FOR  SECTIONS  OF  HURDLE. 

This  fence  is  in  constant  use  with  us  in 
fencing  or  dividing  pasture  lots,  and  in 
securing  stacks  from  the  stock. 


♦*I  WANT** 
Purcliasers  ot  CHESTER  YIHITE  SWINE 

to  know  that  the  latch  strinj;  ot  the 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.     <jood 
Stoeli,  Low  Prices  and  Square  DeHliiiK  is  niv  motto. 

,  C   H.  GREGG.  Krnmr'oy,  O. 

(     Mention  Farm  and  Vinitard. 


The  Feeding:  Talue  of  Grains.  j 

Japanese  buckwheat  differs  in  no  way  ' 
as  regards  feeding  qualities  from  our 
common  buckwheat,  and   as  buckwheat 
is  an  excellent  grain   for  sheep   when 
mixed  with  oats  or  rye,  there  can  be  no  \ 
barm  in  using  the  Japanese  variety  for 
this  purpose.     As  compared  with  corn 
and  bran,  it  is  of  the  least  value  for 
feeding,  being  deficient  in  fat,  which  is  , 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  food.    The 
feeding  value   per   100  pounds  of  buck-  , 
wheat  has  been  estimated  at  seventy-  1 
seven  cents;  wheat  bran  $1.01,  and  com  | 
$1.11.      Buckwheat,  according    to    this 
estimate,  is  the  least  valuable  of  all  the  1 
grains  for  feeding,  and  a  bushel  of  it  is  ' 
worth  only  thirty-five  cents  for  this  pur-  I 
pose.     It  is  probable  that  it  could  be 
sold  for  more  than  this,  and  thus  could 
be  better  disposed  of  in  this  way. 

But,  writes  Henry  Stewart  to  Rural 
New  Yorker,  it  should   be  said  that  in 
practice  these  theoretical  feeding  values 
are  considerably    modified    by  circum- 
stances,  especially    by  the    mixture  of 
foods,  by  which  they   become  more  di- 
gestible.     In    feeding    buckwheat    and 
corn  ground  together  to  sows  with  young 
pigs   I     obtained    more    growth  of  the 
young  pigs  than  with  as  much  corn  meal 
alone.     And  in   feeding  corf!,   rye  and 
buckwheat,  whole,  mixed  in  equal  parts, 
to  sheep,  the  ewes  have  done  better  and 
the  lambs  have  grown  better  than  with 
corn  only.     Thus  I  consider  buckwheat 
a  cheap  feed  at  the  comparative  valua- 
tion above  given.     This  is  due  to  its  ef- 
fect in  increasing  the  flow  of  milk,  as 
well  .OS  to  the  lietter  digestion  of  the 
mixed  food.     The  nutritive  ratio  of  the 
mixed  grain  is  1  to  0.3,  which  is  a  desir- 
able one. 


SOMETHING 

FOR  THE  LADIES  ! 


This  Is  the  Onlj 

PERFECT  DEVICE 

KOR 

CURLING  and  FRIZZING 

THE  HAIR, 

and   retails  everywhere 
for  ffO  ets.  ea4;h. 

It  Is  the  only  Hair  Curler 
made  wliich  avoids  hringiiig 
the  heated  iron  Into  dlreei  i-on-j 
tact  with  the  hair.  Always 
bright  and  clean.  No  scorching  | 
or  soiling  of  hair  or  hainls. 
High  e  s  t  recoininend:itions 
from  thoiisaiKls  of  liKlies  now 
using  U. 

This  Periect  CUBLER  sent  to  any  address 
for  Only  ^fi  OontH,  Postage  Paid,  or 
given  for  3  Subscribers  at  '-»'»  Cents  each. 
Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD, 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


Mistakes  in  rruiiinu  Tiet'S. 

Nothiiij;  in  the  shape  of  onuimental 
trees  has  a  more  awkward  ai>pearance 
thanuiieof  loii^'  lej^'^'ed  foriii  trimmed  up 
with  a  bare  sti'iii  as  high  as  a  man's  head 
or  a  housetop,  especially  if  it  is  an  ever- 
gretn.  Standing  alone,  they  should  be 
pt'rleot  speeinicns  feathered  all  the  way 
down  to  the  gn'und,  or  if  the  trees  are 
old,  large  and  stately  in  growth,  pos- 
sessing the  magnificence  of  broad  sproHd- 
ing  oaks  or  magnificent  elms,  the  foliage 
and  the  widt'  branches  which  sustain  it 
should  approach  so  near  the  i.>;round  tliut 
the  huge  stem  would  be  barelj-  \iMble.— 
Country  Gentleman. 


When  to  Kxamine  Orcliardii. 

When  the  leaves  are  off  is  a  good  time 
to  look  through  orchards,  see  what  prun- 
ing is  needed,  and  examine  closely  for 
eggs  of  caterpillars,  which  may  be  seen 
on  the  ends  of  the  branches.  Tiiese  may 
be  either  cut  off  and  burned,  or,  if  this 
would  disfigure  the  tree,  toucdi  the  eggs 
with  a  rag  dipped  in  any  kind  of  oil. 
The  eggs  of  insects  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  hens  in  requiring  to  be  kept 
open  to  the  air.  If  the  pores  of  the 
shells  are  closed  the  egg  never  hatches, 
says  American  Cultivator. 

VERMIN    ON     SHEEP. 


8m  all    biit     Wicked    Foes    of     the    Sheep 
Ilainer. 

Owing  to   their  thick,  warm   fleeces, 
sheep  are  more  subject  to  vermin  than 
other   animals.     The   three  worst  pests 
that  trouble   them   are  the  slu-ep  tick, 
sheep  louse  and  scab  mite.     Illustrations 
of  all  three  are  given  below\     By  far  the 
worst  is  the  scab   mite,  which  is   some- 
thing similar  to  the   itch  mite   that   at- 
tacks the  hands  of  dirty  people.     Crozier 
says  that  if  a  lock  of  wool  from  a  scabby 
sheep  is  laid  upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper 
there   will  be  seen  particles  which  look 
like  moving  dust.     These  ar(»  scab  mites. 
They  are  terrible  in  their  ravages.    Tliey 
burrow  into  the  animal's  skin  under  the 
wool   and  set   up  a  running  sore.     The 
sore  becomes   covered  with  a   scab,  and 
the  wool  peels  off.     The  itching  is  intol- 
erable.    The  suffering  creature   rubs  it- 


the  animal  is  dipped,  not  less  than  129 
degs.  Rub  th«'  scab  entirely  off  with  a 
corn  cob  or  rough  cloth.  In  two  weeks 
repeat  the  dip  and  the  animal  will  be 
cured. 

The  loss  from  the  scab  mites  to  sheep 
raisers  cannot  be  calculated.  Some- 
times whole  flocks  are  destroyed.  As  a 
precautionary  measure,  many  extensive 
sheep  farmers  practice  dipping  their 
flocks  twice  a  year  in  a  sulphur  and  to- 
bacco decoction,  once  at  shearing  time 
and  again  in  the  fall. 

Sheep  Ticks  and   Lice. 

The  same  decoction  of  sulphur  and 
tobacco  will  destroy  two  other  trouble- 
some jjests  of  sheep,  the  tick  and  louse. 
When  the  sheep  are  shorn  in  spring, 
the  ticks  and  lice  leave  them  and  crawl 
off  upon  tlu^  lambs,  which  they  torment 
till  the  heli)less  creatures  sometimes  die. 


SEND  6c  in  stamps  to  OHIO  POULTRY 
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Under  side.  Upper  side. 

SHEEP  SCAB   MITHS. 

self  against  fences  and  trees  in  its  efforts 
for  relief,  and  it  leaves  wool  and  mites 
scattered  along  its  way,  and  the  next 
sheep  that  comes  past  there  will  get  the 
infection. 

When  wool  from  a  scabby  sheep  is 
sold  and  pa.sses  into  the  hands  of  the 
wool  sorters,  the  mite  attacks  their 
hands  and  produces  wool  sorters'  itch. 
It  is  to  be  dr('ade<l  more  tlian  any  other 
scourge  of  sheep  breeders,  exce[)t  i)er- 
haps  dogs,  and  for  this  reat:on  must  be 
guarded  against  vigilantly.  The  mo- 
ment a  sheep  in  a  fl(X'k  is  seen  to  be 
losing  its  wool  and  rubbing  itself  against 
posts  and  buildings,  examine  it  at  once, 
to  see  if  there  is  not  a  scab  where  the 
rubbing  and  bare  spots  are.  If  so,  sep- 
arate it  from  the  rest  of  the  flock,  and 
give  it  a  dip  into  a  mixture  composed  of 
four  ounces  of  tobacco  stems,  or  coarso 
tobacco,  and  one  of  sulphur,  stirred  and 
steeiKid  thoroughly  in  a  gallon  of  boiling 
water.  This  should  be  the  proportion, 
and  the  quantity  used  .should  Ix,'  sufficient 
to  cover  the  sheep  all  over  except  its 
head.     The  liquid   should  bo  hot  when 
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SHEEP  TICKS  (natural        sheep  louse. 
and  enlarj.?ed  size). 

Tho  .shcop  tick  is  about  the  size  and 
color  of  the  in.scct  that  infests  the  beds 
of  slovenly  liunian  creatures.  It  sucks 
sheeps*  blixjd  just  as  the  other  unnamed, 
nasty  little  beast  sucks  tho  blood  of 
huiuans. 

PnintH  of  IntereHt. 

When  eyji^s  are  cheap  breed  your 
chickens  .'uid  set  your  hens.  When  ej?gs  ; 
are  dear  sell  them  and  turn  all  ydftr  "hen 
force  into  layers  as  far  as  possible.  Give 
egg  i)roducing  food  and  let  your  non-sit- 
ting breeds  have  full  action. 

Complaint  is  made  that  feeding  en- 
silage causes  loss  of  the  teeth  of  animals. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  feediug  some 
hard,  dry  food  daily  aiong  with  the  en- 
silage. Some  liay  to  chew  on  is  good, 
also  occasionally  oat  grains  are  desirable. 
In  tlie  Rhode  Island  Agricultural 
school  and  in  tlie  Michigan  Agricultural 
college  beekeeping  is  taught  as  one  of 
the  regular  l)ranches.  So  it  ought  to  be 
in  all  schools  of  farming. 

Be  extremely  careful  in  l)reeding  the 
fowls  you  nir'an  to  keep  for  stock.  See 
that  the  birds  y<ju  mate  are  free  from 
blemislies.  in  the  prime  of  chicken  life 
and  in  i)erfect  health.  Then  after  the 
eggs  are  laid  take  the  utmost  care  of 
them,  flelecting  otdy  the  largest  and 
tineet  ft)r  hatching,  unless  you  want  to 
breed  dwarfs;  in  that  case  choose  the 
smallest  ones.  If  this  care  were  exer- 
cised there  would  not  be  so  much  com- 
plaint of  defective  hatching.  To  hatch 
w^ell  eggs  must  be  handled  with  great 
care,  and  not  shaken  or  moved  violently. 
Farm  honses  well  taken  care  of  have 
a  workin ,'  life  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
years.  Street  car  horses,  on  the  con- 
trary, live  only  four  or  five  j-ears. 

Never  use  a  long,  gangling,  overgrown 
rooster  for  breeding,  says  a  poultry 
writer.  It  is  nearly  impoasiblo  to  fill 
him  up,  and  he  never  makes  a  good  ta- 
ble fowl. 

A  well  stocked  fish  pond  ought  to  be  a 
part  of  everj  farmer's  resources,  and  the 
brooks  and  streams  on  liis  place  ought 
to  be  alive  with  fish.  The  fish  commis- 
sion of  New  York  furnishes  fish  stock  to 
those  who  make  application,  and  every 
state  in  the  Union  might  have  similar 
arrangements. 

Put  tarred  felt  on  the  outside  of  a 
chicken  house  and  whitewash  on  the  in- 
side. 
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The  amount  of  feed  that  the  farm 
can  be  made  to  furnish  should  largely 
determine  the  number  of  stock  that 
should    be    kept  during   the    winter. 
While  it  is  an  item  to  feed  out  nearly, 
or  quite  all  of  the  farm  products  to 
good  stock  on  the  farm,  and  market  in 
this  way,  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases 
that  it  will  pay  to  purchase  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  feed.     Some  bran, 
middlings  and  oil  meal  can  be  pur- 
chased to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  material  grown  on  the  farm,  but 
in  the  main  the  farm  should  feed  the 
stock,  and  feed  in  such  a  way  as  to  se- 
cure a  steady  gain  from  birth  to  ma- 
turity.    It  does  not  pay  to  winter  stock 
without  maintaining  a  good  growth, 
and  for  this  reason  largely  the  amount 
of  feed  should  determine  the  number 
of  stock  to  keep.     A  larger  number 
can  be  kept  of  different  kinds  of  stock, 
than  when  a  specialty  is  made  of  only 
one  or  two.     With  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts and  different  kinds  of  stock,  the 
different  products  can  be  used   to  a 
better  advantage,   and  there  will  be 
less  waste,  and  the  stock  can  be  made 
ready  for  market  at  a  lower  cost.     But 
to  attempt  to  winter  more  stock  than 
the   products  of  the  farm  will    keep 
well,  will  nearly  always  result  in  loss- 
One  advantage  in  determining  easily 
what  stock  is  to  be  sold  and  what  to 
be  wintered  over,  is  that  what  is  to  be 
sold  can  be  fattened  and  marketed  to 
a  better  advantage  than  later.     There 
ig  a  loss  of  stock  that  can  only  be  fat- 
tened profitably  during  the  summer 
and  early  fall,  when  there  is  plenty  of 
grass,    and    they    should    always    be 
pushed  now  and  be  marketed  when- 
ever they  are  in  a  good  condition. 

All  stock  that  have  become  so  old  as 
to  be  past  what  may  be  termed  the 
profitable  point,  so  far  as  growth  or 
profitable  breeding  is  considered, 
should  be  fattened  and  marketed. 
But  on  many  farms  this  is  not  all;  there 
will  be  more  or  less  of  the  younger 
growing  stock  that  it  will  often  be  an 
advantage  to  market,  rather  than  to 
winter  over.  In  many  localities  it  is 
easier  to  grow  plenty  of  grass  for  pas- 
turage during  the  summer,  than  to  se- 

INV. 


cure  a  sufficient  supply  of  feed  to  keep 
in  a  good  condition  during  the  winter, 
hence  it  is  best  to  cull  out,  not  only 
the  older  stock,  but  also  among  the 
younger,  keeping  the  most  promising 
and  marketing  the  rest,  or  at  least  a 
sufficient  number,  so  that  the  feed  the 


Marlboro  with  Cuthbert  and  several 
other  kinds,  four  years  ago,  on  light, 
sandy  soil,  heavily  manured  annually; 
but  until  last  year  Marlboro  failed  to 
produce  a  crop,  while  Cuthbert  on 
the  same  soil  has  borne  a  heavy  crop 
annually.     But  after  picking  an  extra 


THE   TRIFOLIATE    ORANGE. 


farm  can  furnish,  with  what  oil  meal 
and  bran  it  will  pay  to  purchase  to 
feed  with  it,  they  can  be  in  a  good, 
thrifty  condition. 

The  Marlboro  Raspberry. 

I  have  read  a  great  many  conflicting 
reports  concerning  the  quality  and 
productiveness  of  the  Marlboro  Rasp- 
berry. Some  writers  claim  it  to  be 
one  of  the  very  best;  others  again 
say  it  is  not  worth  growing.     I  planted 


heavy  crop  of  such  delicious  Marlboro 
berries  as  I  picked  last  year,  I  do  not 
wonder  at  the  praise  lavished  on  this 
variety  V)y  some  growers.  Now  what 
is  the  reason  ?  Does  the  Marlboro  re- 
quire a  different  soil  than  the  Cuth- 
bert ?  Was  the  wet  cold  spring  of  1890, 
that  was  ruining  my  egg  plants,  lima 


ber  reading  or  hearing  of  its  especial 
requirements  as  to  soil  and  position. 
If  I  had,  it  would  have  been  worth 
several  years  subscription  to  more 
than  one  Horticultural  paper.  Sever- 
al of  my  neighbors  who  grow  the  Marl- 
boro, reported  a  good  crop  last  year, 
where  it  was  previously  a  failure.  It 
may  be  interesting  to  hear  what  your 
other  readers  have  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject. A  Grower. 

The  Trifoliate  Orange. 

The    subject  of    our  illustration    is 
said  to  be  the  hardiest  variety  of  the 
orange  family.     Mr.  Wm.  Parry,  Po- 
mana  Nurseries,  Parry,  N.  .T.,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  de- 
scription,   claims    it    will    stand    our 
northern  climate  with  little  or  no  pro- 
tection.    It  is  a  dwarf,  of  a  low,  sym- 
metrical growth,  with  beautiful  trifo- 
liate, glossy  green  leaves,  and  abund- 
ance   of    large,    white,    ^weet-scented 
blossoms,   larger  and  finer  than  any 
other  variety  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
borne  almost  continually.     The  fruit  is 
small,  bright  orange-red  in  color,  hav- 
ing a  peculiar  flavor,  of  no  value  for 
eating.    The  fine  appearance  of  the 
plant,  with  its  constant  habit  of  bloom- 
ing, and  showy  fruit,  combine  to  make 
a  plant  of  peculiar  value  and  beauty. 
It  is  a  conspicuous  and  attractive  ob- 
i  ject    in   any    shrubbery    or    pleasure 
ground,  pot  or  tub,  and  is  best  suited 
for  open  ground  culture,  as  it  is  deci- 
duous and  drops  its  leaves  in  the  fall, 
and  cannot  be  induced  to  make  much 
growth  in  winter,   even  in  a   green- 
house,   though    it  will   not   drop   its 
leaves  if  kept  from  frost.     It  blooms 
very  profusely  in  spring  and  early  sum- 
i  mer,  but  after  the  fruit  begins  to  form 
blossoms  are  not  plentiful.     Our   cut 
represents  a  young  tree,  about   four 
feet  high,  as  it  appears  when  in  bloom 
and  when  in  fruit,  but  the  flowers  and 
fruit  do  not  appear  toffethcr  to  the  ex- 
tent shown.     The  fragrance  produced 
by  a  tree  in  bloom  can  be  appreciated 
only  by  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  delicious  perfume  of  the  orange 
blossom. 


The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
beans,  early  corn,  e'tcrjust  what  the    Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 


Marlboro  required?  If  so!  that  may  ;  offered.  Either  picture  and  a  yearV 
account  for  the  many  conflicting  re- 1  subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
ports,  although  I  do  not  ever  reinem- 1  cents. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  regarded  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 

PRACTICAL  QBAPE  PAPERS 
No.  1. 


Locating  the  Vineyard,  Soil,  Situ- 
ation, Etc. 


By  h.  h.  t. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
LOOK  BKFORK   YOU   LKAP. 

Before  deciding  on  a  spot  for  a  vine- 
yard, too  much  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  selecting  the  locality.  The  home 
gardener,  who  plants  a  few  vines  to 
supply  his  family  with  this  luscious 
fruit,  must  take  the  circumstances  as  he 
finds  them,  and  try  to  make  the  most 
of  opportunities  ready-made  for  him. 
But  the  prospective  grape  grower,  for 
profit  only,  cannot  safely  do  so. 

LOCATING  THK  VINEYARD. 

This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance. 
A  vineyard  once  planted,  and  planted 
well,  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  mistakes 
in  the  location  of  the  vineyard,  are 
often  the  sole  cause  of  failure,  even 
when  all  other  conditions  are  favora- 
ble. If  you  are  already  the  owner  of 
a  farm,  it  only  remains  for  you  to 
choose  the  best  land  you  have  for  the 
purpose.  But  if  you  are  about  to  pur- 
chase land  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
growing  grapes  for  market,  the  case  is 
diflFerent ;  the  old  id^a  that  grapes  do 
best  on  very  light  lands,  is  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  such  lands  are  natur- 
ally dry.  While  a  heavy  clay  may  not 
be  the  best  soil  for  the  grape,  in  my 
estimation  it  is  preferable  to  a  very 
light  soil,  especially  if  underdrained, 
for  the  one  thing  that  grapes  cannot 
abide  is  stagnant  water.  Land  thor- 
oughly drained  to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  warms  more  quickly  in  the  spring, 
and  makes  a  difference  of  five  to  ten 
degrees  in  temperature  at  the  time 
when  the  vine  most  needs  warmth. 

CHOICE  OF  SOIL. 

Some  growers  recommend  a  gravely 
soil,   but   if  possible   choose  a  rather 
stiff  loam,  neither  sandy  or  clayey,  as 
deep  as  can  be  found,  the  deeper  the 
better,  but  not  less  than  twelve  inches. 
If  the  subsoil  is  sufficiently  porous  to 
let  the  water  pass  through  freely,  you 
have  struck  the  right  spot.     The  bebt 
grapes  it  was  ever  my  pleasure  to  be- 
hold were  grown  on  just  such  a  soil 
At  a  meeting  of  grape  growers  held  at 
Hipley,  N.  Y.,  about  two  years  ago,  a 
resident  grape  grower,  when  asked  to 
name  the  best  soil  for  grapes,  replied  : 

"If  you  have  a  piece  of  land  that 
will  grow  nothing  else,  plant  it  to 
grapes."  Do  not  be  deceived  by  any 
such  talk.  If  the  soil  is  not  naturally 
good,  it  cannot  be  made  so  without  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  and 
money. 

Again  we  hear  a  great  deal  about  ex- 
hausted lands,  and  many  a  purchaser 
has  bought  land,  laboring  under  the 
impression  that  he  was  purchasing 
first  class  land  run  down,  when,  in  my 
estimation,  most  of  the  lands  said  to 
be  run  down  never  were  good. 

I  can  call  to  mind  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, two  vineyards,  that  in  spite  of 
having  plenty  of  manure  and  the  best 


of  cultivation,  were  total  failures. 
One  of  these  were  planted  on  muck, 
underlaid  with  clay;  the  other  on  grav- 
el high  and  dry ,  gravely  the  owner  re- 
marked, clear  through  to  <Jhina.  On 
the  muck  the  grapes  invariably  refused 
to  ripen,  and  on  a  hot  dry  gravel,  nine 
seasons  out  of  ten,  they  refused  to  set 
their  fruit. 

Again  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  best  location  for  the 
vineyard.  The  best  lands  in  Chautau- 
qua county,  N.  Y.,  are  said  to  extend 
from  the  lake  beach  about  four  miles 
south.  The  soil  nearest  the  lake  is 
clay,  the  next  gravel,  and  still  farther 
south  a  rocky  shale,  and  with  good 
management  all  these  soils  will  pro- 
duce good  grapes.  The  grapes  grown 
on  the  gravel  are  said  to  excel  in  size 
of  cluster,  and  handsome  appearance, 
while  those  grown  on  the  rocky  shale 
produce  the  grapes  with  the  toughest 
skin  and  the  most  sugary  pulp.  Many 
acres  of  vines  are  now  being  planted 
farther  south  on  the  hill,  and  some 
grapes  of  superior  quality  were  grown 
last  year  on  land  which  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  considered 
worthless  for  grape  culture. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Viticultural  Commission, 
the  soil  which  produces  the  best  qual- 
ity of  grapes  in  California  is  either  a 
red  gravel  intermixed  with  clay,  or 
white  volcanic  ash,  which  contains 
more  or  less  the  properties  of  iron. 
This  kind  of  soil  is  confined  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  hill  and  mountain 
lands,  hence  the  greater  number  of 
vineyards  in  California  are  located  on 
the  higher  lands.  The  valley  lands 
are  said  to  produce  a  greater  growth 
of  vine  and  larger  yield  of  berries,  but 
at  the  exj)en8e  of  quality. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  certain,  the  grapes 
grown  on  the  hills  south  of  Lake  Erie 
will  never  suffer  from  the  depredations 
of  the  rose  bugs  to  tlie  same  extent  as 
the  vineyards  nearer  the  lake.  Some 
vines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Erie  this 
present  season  had  their  crop  of  fruit 
completely  destroyed  by  this  terrible 
pest.  It  is  said  by  some  that  any  land 
open  to  the  lake  will  grow  and  ripen 
good  grapes;  this  may  be  in  a  great 
measure  a  guidn  in  selecting  land  for 
this  purpose,  providing  you  have  the 
right  kind  of  soil  and  the  drainage  is 
perfect,  as  laud  which  gives  an  unob- 
structed passage  to  the  lake  breezes 
will  be  far  less  likely  to  suffer  from  the 
late  spring  frosts. 

Whenever  choice  can  be  made  in  the 
situation  or  aspect  of  the  ground, 
choose  a  level  spot  if  possible,  but  if 
there  be  any  slope,  let  it  be  to  the 
south.  One  of  the  advantages  of  level 
land  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
worked.  Again  grapes  on  level  land 
are  less  liable  to  suffer  from  severe 
freezing.  Look  at  the  vineyards  in  your 
neighborhood  and  you  will  find  the 
best  vineyards  on  level,  or  nearly  level 
land.  Again,  if  you  find  a  vineyard 
full  of  knolls  that  was  planted  to 
grapes  partly  because  it  was  difQcult 
to  plow,  there  you  will  find  vines  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes,  good  and  bad, 
and  the  grower  going  through  his 
vineyard  every  spring,  planting  new 
vines  to  take  the  place  of  those  killed 
by  the  winter  frosts. 

Thfs  paper  would  not  be  complete 
without    a    word  of  warning   to    the 


young  beginner.  Don't  go  into  the 
business  of  grape  growing  on  a  larger 
scale  than  experience  will  warrant. 
Profits  are  easily  figured  out  on  paper, 
and  often  allure  the  novice  into  a  feel- 
ing of  false  security.  Debts  are  con- 
tracted and  the  profits  that  are  expect- 
ed to  pay  these  debts  do  not  always 
materialize.  It  is  safe  to  start  on  ten 
or  fifteen  acres  at  the  first,  with  proper 
implements  all  paid  for;  but  he  should 
consider  it  very  risky  to  start  on  twice 
that  number  of  acres,  mortgaged  for 
more  than  half  their  value,  and  vines, 
tools,  etc.,  obtained  on  credit.  Fifteen 
acres  is  as  much  as  one  man  can  at- 
tend and  do  the  work  himself. 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 

Rhododendrons . 


The  growth  of  Rhododendrons  can 
not  be  cut  away  without  reducing  the 
number  of  flowers  for  the  next  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  allowed  to  grow 
thickly  in  clumps  without  cutting,  the 
inner  and  undergrowths  soon  have  to 
succumb  to  the  stronger  ones. 


The  Rural  and  I  oultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
Ixural  and  I  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  ViNYEARD,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 


Gooseberries. 


A  writer  in  the  N-  Y,  Tribune  says: 
The  gooseberry  is  beginning  to  rise  to 
its  deserved  place  in  popular  estima- 
tion. We  have  almost  lost  knowledge 
of  what  good  there  is  in  gooseberries. 

Gradually,  however,  improvement 
has  shown  itself.  The  old  Sweetwater 
was  tolerable,  Houghton  had  decided 
merit,  the  Mountain  Seedling  was  bet- 
ter as  a  bush.  Smith's  a  larger  fruit, 
and  Downing's  quite  an  approach  to 
the  English  Korts. 

The  gooseberry  is  peculiar  in  being 
at  its  best  for  culinary  use  when  still 
quite  green,  taking  the  place  of  pie 
plant  when  that  begins  to  fail,  and 
with  a  great  deal  more  piquancy  of 
flavor;  a  flavor  so  penetrating  and  so 
appetizing  as  to  make  one  quite  willing 
to  wait  for  the  full  maturity  of  the 
strawberries,  which  come  next  in  the 
circle  of  fruits. 

Green*  gooseberries,  like  their  co- 
acids,  the  cranberries,  keep  so  well 
that  before  anything  was  known  of 
the  present  practice  of  canning  fruits 
and  vegetables,  they  used  to  be  put 
into  bottles,  the  spaces  filled  with 
boiled  water,  used  cold,  and  so  sealed 
up  for  use  at  any  time.  They  require 
considerable  sugar. 


ardener's  llssistaDt. 


Subjects  of  Interest   to   Growers 
of  Flowers,  Trees  and  Plants. 

By  Gbobge  E.  Walsh. 


Our  aim  is  to  study  the  wants  of  our 
subscribers,  and  all  our  subscribers 
want  seeds,  bulbiS  and  plants.  You 
can  have  them  mailed  direct  from  the 
most  reliable  houses  In  this  country. 
Purchasers  of  fifty  cents'  worth  and 
upwards  receive  the  Farm  and  Vine 
YARD  one  year  free. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
WORK  AMONGST  HARDY  FRUITS. 

The  weather  has  been  so  unfavor- 
able for  many  fruits  this  summer,  that 
all  of  the  care  and  attention  possible 
are  needed  to  make  the  fruit  crop  fair. 
Old,  established  trees  have  not  shown 
as  much  signs  of  suffering  as  the  young 
ones,  and  those  that  are  planted  on 
light,  sandy  soil  have  succeeded  far 
better  than  those  situated  in  rich, 
heavy,  loam  soil.  It  is  usually  the 
trees  planted  in  sandy  soil,  through 
which  the  water  sifts  easily,  that  suffer 
most  during  our  summers,  but  the 
exceptionally  wet  weather  of  this  year 
has  made  the  very  reverse  the  case. 

The  peaches  should  be  given  clean 
culture  all  through  August,  up  to  Sep- 
tember 1.  The  trees  should  be 
watched  carefully  for  any  sign  of  yel- 
lows, and  all  diseased  trees  taken  up 
and  destroyed  this  fall.  That  is  the 
only  sure  cure  for  the  yellows  and  it 
is  always  successful.  Whole  orchards 
will  be  lost  if  the  diseased  trees  are  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  contaminate  the 
others.  There  is  a  difference,  however, 
between  yellows  and  yellowness. 
While  the  former  is  a  disease  the  latter 
is  merely  a  condition  and  may  be  due 
to  soil-exhaustion,  poor  culture,  severe 
winters,  or  to  borers.  It  can  usually 
be  removed  by  prompt  and  effective 
investigation  and  action.  But  the 
yellows  is  not  due  to  soil  exhaustion, 
for  young  orchards  set  upon  virgin 
soil  have  died  of  this  disease.  The 
soil  that  is  rich  in  the  proper  fertilizers, 
however,  will  resist  any  disease  better 
than  poor  soil,  and  a  liberal  application 
of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  should 
be  put  in  the  soil  annualy.  This,  be- 
sides giving  good  crops  of  fruit,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  make  such 
perfectly  matured  trees  that  they  will 
be  ready  to  stand  the  most  severe  win- 
ters. While  they  are  fruiting  the  bone 
and  potash  should  be  applied  freely, 
especially  if  there  is  a  lack  of  vigor  or 
an  inclination  not  to  make  enough 
new  wood  growth.  There  is  nothing 
like  nitrogenous  manure  in  the  form 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of 
soda  to  stimulate  new  wood  growth  in 
peach  trees. 

The  apple  trees  have  been  greatly 
handicapped  this  season  by  the  num- 
ber of  worms.  In  parts  of  the  country 
millions  of  trees  have  been  defoliated 
and  the  whole  orchards  stripped  of 
leaves.  The  fruit  has  consequently 
been  injured  by  them.  The  apple  tree 
worms  have  been  in  our  orchards  for 
many  years,  but  in  1888  they  suddenly 
developed  enormous  numbers  and  this 
year  it  is  vastly  worse.  It  is  evident 
that  little  can  be  done  at  this  late 
stage  to  save  the  trees  from  their  rav- 
ages, but  measures  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  its  multiplication  next  season. 
The  most  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained  by  whitewashing  apple  trees 
with  caustic  lime.  If  the  moss  and 
rough  scales  are  rubbed  off  the  trunks 
first,  not  so  as  to  injure  the  bark,  but 
just  enough  to  make  the  outer  skin 
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moderately  smooth,   and  then  a  good 
application  of  caustic  lime  made  the 
healthfulness  of  bark  and  tree  will  be 
increased.     The  bark  will  then  offer  no 
shelter  for  injurious  insects,  and  none 
will    breed    under    the   scales  during 
autumn,   nor  find  shelter  there  in  the 
quiescent  state  during  winter.     In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  white  surface  of  the 
tree  reflects  the  heat  of  the  sun  and 
lessens  the  injury  done  to  the  tree  by 
the  sun  both  in  winter  and  summer. 

The  pear  trees  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,   for  the  rough,  scaly  bark 
on  these  fruit  trees  is  also  the  shelter- 
ing place  of   many  injurious  insects 
during  winter.    The  pear  crop  has  not 
suffered  so  much  from  the  wet  weather 
as  some  of  the  other  hardy  fruits.    The 
early  pears   did    not    fruit    so   abun- 
dantly as  the  later  ones,   but  on  the 
whole  the  crop  is  fair.     Some  of  the 
stronger  shoots  on  free  stocks  may  re- 
quire pinching  back  now,  but  young 
ones  having  space  to  fill  should    be 
allowed  to  extend.     Some  shoots  may 
also  require  pinching  back  to  keep  a 
proper  balance,   but  beyond  this  the 
new  growths  should  not  be  checked 
much.    If  allowed  to  grow  freely  this 
autumn  they  will  flower  next  year. 

Apricots  have  not  been  affected  so 
much  by  the  moist    weather  as  the 
other  fruits,  for  they  are   always  the 
trees  to  feel  the  want  of  water  first. 
They  have  needed  but  little  washing 
from  the  hose  so  far,  but  dry  weather 
is  now  likely  to  follow,  so  that  arificial 
watering  will    be    necessary.      Grubs 
have  been  plentiful  upon  the  apricots 
too,  and  their  winter  quarters  in  the 
rough  bark  should  be  rendered  untena- 
ble by  the  application  of  home-made  in- 
secticide,    strong     soap    suds.      The 
chemicals    may  slightly  discolor    the 
foliage,  but  where  there  is  little  or  no 
fruit  to  mark,  the  opportunity  should 
not  be  lost. 

AMONG  THK  VINKS  AND  SHRUBS. 


With  anything  like  an  extensive  col- 
lection of   shrubs  constant  attention 
must  be  given  to  pruning  during  the 
whole  growing  season.      Where  deli- 
cate and  coarse  growing  shrubs  are 
planted  together  this  is  especially  true, 
for  the  robust  plants  will  soon  smother 
the  less  vigorous  ones  out  of  existence. 
For  a  shrub  to  retain  all  of  its  natural 
beauty  and  to  flower  well  at  the  same 
time,    the    young    plants    should    be 
pruned  at  the  outset,  plenty  of  room 
given  them,  andli;;htand  air  admitted 
by  pruning  out  the  cross  branches,  and 
in  midsummer  by  shortening  the  old 
flowering  wood,  and  stopping  the  over 
strong  shoots.     The  plants  can  then 
be  made  to  produce  more  flowers  in  a 
smaller  space  than   if  left  to  grow  as 
thay  pleased. 

With  the  exception  of  phylloxera 
the  mealy  bug  is  the  worst  pest  that 
the  grape  grower  has  to  contend  with. 
At  this  season  of  the  year  vineries  in- 
fected by  the  bugs  should  be  carefully 
attended  to,  and  bunches  of  grapes 
examined  to  see  if  the  bugs  are  in 
them.  Pieces  of  wadding  tied  around 
the  stalks  bearing  clusters  of  grapes 
unaffected  will  often  keep  the  fruit 
clear  of  the  bugs  until  it  is  ripe.  Steps 
should  then  be  taken  to  kill  the  bugs, 
and  prevent  their  return  the  next  sea- 
son. The  branches  that  are  affected 
the  most  should  be  trimmed  back,  and 


the   pieces  cut  off  destroyed  by  fire. 
Then    syringe    the  vines  with   warm 
water  in  which  one  ounce  of  soft  soap 
and  a  tablespoonf  ul  of  parafflne  per  gal- 
lon are  mixed.    This  syringing  opera- 
tion should  be  repeated  several  times. 
The  loose  bark  should  also  be  pulled 
off  from  the  big  stalks,  and  the  crev- 
ices and  spurs  scraped   with  a  knife. 
Even  the  trellis  should  be  washed  with 
a  solution  of  warm  water  and  soft  soap. 
The  top  soil  can  be  removed  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  and  new  put  in  its 
place.    The  bugs  often  conceal  them- 
selves near  the  base  of  the  trunk  just 
under  the  top  soil.      Such  work  will 
usually  be  the  means  of  destroying  all 
of  the  bugs,   and  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  their  ravages  another  season. 

THE  VEGKTABLK   GARDEN. 

The    seed    stalks   of    the    rhubarb 
should  be  cut  off  so  as  to  throw  the 
growth  into  the  leaves  and  roots.     If 
the   seed  stalk  is  allowed  to  grow  the 
plant  i&  in  a  measure  exhausted.     The 
moth  of  the  currant  borer  is  ready  to 
lay  its  eggs  now,  and  it  should  be  kept 
away    by    frequently     spraying     the 
bushes  with  whale  oil  soap.     Spinach 
can  be  sown  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  in  rich  land,  where  it  succeeds 
the  best.     It  should  be  sown  wherever 
there  is  a  corner  in  the  garden  not 
already  occupied  by  other  plants.     It 
is  a  good  crop,  and  it  will   keep  down 
the  weeds.   The  second  crop  of  turnips, 
beets  and  carrots  can  be  thinned  now 
with  profit.     The  plants  should    be 
separated  about  the  width  of  a  com- 
mon hoe,  and  only  the  strongest  ones 
should   be    left.      In    Europe,    where 
crops  are  extensively  grown,   the  hoe, 
instead  of  the  hand,  is  always  used  for 
thinning,  and  this  implement  could  be 
used  successfully  in  this  country.     If  a 
crop  is  removed  and   another  garden 
crop  is  not  desired,  it  is  a  good  practice 
to  sow  the  land  with  rye.      The  rye 
will  form    acceptable   fodder   for  the 
animals  during  fall  and  spring.     Buck- 
wheat can  also  be  planted  and  turned 
under  as  green  manure. 

Celery  for  winter  and  spring  use 
should  already  be  in  the  ground,  but 
that  which  is  intended  to  keep  through 
winter  should  not  have  any  earthing 
beyond  the  first  handling  until  the  last 
of  October. 

WATER  LILIES  IN  TUBS. 

Water  lilies  cultivated  in  tubs,  or  in 
rookeries  where  there  is  plenty  of 
water,  are  as  beautiful   and 


for  gale.  Some  of  these  famous  beau- 
ties are  rose  color,  others  creamy  white 
and  pink,  others  deep  red,  and  a  few  a 
beautiful  purple.  When  grown  all 
together  in  one  large  tank  they  make 
a  beautiful  appearance. 


make  good  celery  in  size  by  the  second 
week  in  November,  and  then  stored  is 
in  condition  for  table  at  the  time  stat- 
ed, February  and  March,  crisp,  tender 
and  sweet,  which  can  not  be  said  of 
any  Kalamazoo  celery  I  ever  ate. 


First  of  the  month  is  still  time 
enough  to  plant  half-long  beets,  also 
Rutabaga  turnips,  which  will  have 
ample  time  to  mature.  The  white  and 
yellow  Swede  will  have  ample  time  if 
planted  last  of  the  month.  Frequent 
dustings  of  air-slaked  lime  and  turpen- 
tine will  be  effectual.  One  pint  of 
turpentine  to  one  bushel  of  lime,  well 
mixed,  and  to  stand  till  dry  and  thor- 
oughly impregnated  with  the  fumes  of 
turpentine  acts  as  preventive  and 
remedy. 

String  beans  and  peas  can  be  plant- 
ed and  mature  a  crop  safely. 

Lettuce  for  fall  should  be  sown  and 
will  be  in  good  condition  to  head  on 
the  approach  of  cool  weather. 

Succession  crops  of  radish  may  be 
planted  also. 

Early  varieties  of  corn  will  mature 
if  planted  on  the  first  of  this  month  in 
New  Jersey  and  is  quite  often  a  more 
profitable  crop  than  the  first. 

Spinach  and  kale  also,  can  be  plant- 
ed this  month,  and  remain  to  be  win- 
tered over  for  early  spring  cutting.  It 
should  have  time  to  nearly  mature,  in 
order  to  withstand  the  action  of  win- 
ter. Of  late  years  this  crop  has  been 
nearly  abandoned,  from  the  fact  of  the 
importations  from  the  south,  which  is 
in  better  condition  and  arrives  as  early 
as  January. 

Celery    being    the    most    important 


If  we  could  only  realize  that  "there's 
always  room  at  the  top,"  that  "there's 
no  royal  road  to  wealth,"  any  more 
than  there  is  to  learning,  we  would, 
as  a  body,  do  better. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 

United  States  the  Neiv   York   Weekly 

World  and  the  Farm  &  Vineyard, 

both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 

Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


Golden  Elders. 


Golden  Elders  are  extremely  effective 
in   summer,    planted   at  intervals  be- 
tween other  shrubs  or  in  masses.    They 
might  be  used  extensively  where  only 
a  summer  display  isreciuired,  as  Elders 
are    unfortunately  deciduous.      They 
transplant  very  easily,   and  may    be 
kept  qu.te  dwarf  by  pinching  out  the 
points  occasionally  in   summer.     The 
leaves  are  of  a   bright  golden  color  if 
in  an   open,   sunny  v^osition.      Silver 
Elders  are  very  liable  to  revert  to  the 
green   form,   but  so  far  as  I  have  seen 
the  Golden   Elder  has  shown  no  signs 
of  reversion. 


The  ('osmn}wlUan  is  published  at 
$2.40  a  year,  and  is  considered  cheap 
at  that;  but  look  here,  |2.(K)  gets  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  Farm  &  Vivkyard, 
both   for  one  whole  year  if  you  send 


your   order    to  Farm  «fe    Vineyard, 
crop  to  be  planted  this  month,  should  1  ^rie,  Pa. 
have    the   soil   most  thoroughly   pre- 


pared, and  it  should  be  very  rich,  bet- 
ter from  previous  applications  than  to 
depend  upon  a  liberal  dressing  at 
setting  time.  Celery  is  a  gross  feeder, 
but  it  also  wants  its  food  material  in  a 
digestible  condition,  as  is  demonstrat- 
ed from  the  rank,  dark  growth  pro- 
duced through  the  application  of 
liquid  manure.  Such  manure  can  not 
easily  be  secured,  also  the  application 
is  attended  with  considerable  risk  as 
well  as  expense.  In  New  Jersey,  ex 
cept  a  few  favored  spots  or  celery  bogs 
that  exist  naturally,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  successfully,  all  points  consid- 


Marguerite  Carnations, 

a  distinct  new  race,  with  double  flowers 
and  in  various  colors,  are  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  list  of  sununer  subjects 
for  cutting.  They  are  somewhat  after 
the  "Grendin"  carnations,  which  are 
very  popular  and  are  still  grown  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  "Marguer- 
ite" form  is  exceedingly  early  flower- 
ing, commencing  to  bloom  in  August 
from  April-sown  seed.  "Sweet  Will- 
iams 


11 


and  "China  Pinks"   are   invalu- 


able, the  single  form  of  the  former  and 

the  double  form  of  the  latter  in  their 
matter  successiu.iy,  au  puiut«  uu...^-    ^  ^^^^^^      ^  ^  ^^^.^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

ered,   and  since    the   enormous   s^iP/l   ..„5,  _.   ,„  ,,  ,u^   Heddewicl  sec- 


ments  from  Kalamazoo  to  our  princi- 
pal market  many  have  abandoned  the 
fragrant  I  crops  as  the  cost  exceeds  the   returns. 


as  the  river  and  pond  beauties  which 
we  all  so  nmch  admire.  If  a  tank  can 
not  be  obtained  for  them,  an  old  cask 
or  hogshead  will  answer  all  purposes. 
Saw  it  in  two  and  sink  the  halves  in 
the  earth.  Then  gather  muck  from 
some  pond  or  river  and  fill  the  tubs 
half  full.  Sprinkle  a  thin  layer  of 
sand  over  this.  The  lily  roots  can 
now  be  pushed  into  this  muck,  and 
the  whole  covered  with  water.  The 
roots  will  get  a  start  before  cold 
weather  is  here.  Then  the  tubs  should 
be  removed  to  the  cellar,  and  kept 
there  until  spring.  Beautiful  pond 
lilies  will  be  had  the  following  season, 
which  will  give  a  handsome  appear- 
ance to  the  flower  garden.  There  are 
several  other  varieties  of  lilies  besides 
the  connuon  white  water  lily,  which 
can  bo  grown  in  tubs  for  the  flower 


The  only  profit  derived  is  from  the  late 
grown,  such  as  can  be  stored  as  late  in 
November,  and  be  in  condition  to 
market  during  February  and  March, 
after  our  western  competitors  are  done. 
The  distribution  of  Kalamazoo  celery 
extends  to  nearly  every  village 
throughout  the  east,  and  deprives 
home  cultivators  of  even  their  next 
door  market.  If  gardeners  were  like 
manufacturies  they  would  seek  some 
protection,  and  justly,  too,  from  what 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  the  huge 
monopolies  of  both  the  market  and 
the  laborers  that  produce  it. 

Outside  of  peat  soil,  the  home  of 
celery,  the  best  I  have  found  is  a  good 
stiff  red  clay  subsoil  underlaying  a 
sandy  loam  not  less  than  eight  inches 
deep.  In  such  a  soil  with  enough 
labor  and  manure  celery  can  be  grown 


umst  be  given  to  the   Heddewigi  sec- 
tion of    China  Pinks,    especially  the 
double  forms.— [Extract  from  a  paper 
read  before  the   Philadelphia   Florist 
Club. 

you  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  V'ineyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vineyard 
customers  well. 


garden     Any  florist  will  have  the  roots   if    planted    late   in  August  that  will 


Hemember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  50  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus- 
try. Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


r 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


A  Pew  Practical  Hints  to  Farmers 
About  Crops. 

By  Albert  II.  Khodrs. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinkyand. 
In  religious  matters,  now  is  the  ac- 
ceptable time,  and  with  the  farmer, 
too,  the  same  rule  holds  good.     To  de- 
fer till  to-morrow  is  many  times   fatal 
to   success.     When   your  crop   is  just 
right  to  harvest   i)ut   in    the   reaper; 
when  your  hay  is  fit  for  cutting  put  in 
the  mower  ;  when   your  wheat  is  dry 
and  fit  for  the  barn  or  for  the  thresher, 
draw  at  once,  as  promptness  is  only 
another  name  for  profitableness  or  suc- 
cess.    One  day  may  change  the  entire 
programme,     A  long  drizzling  rain,  or 
a  sudden  shower  with  high  wind,  may 
make   you   a  great    deal    of    trouble. 
Better  be  prompt.     Earliness  may  be 
the    door    to    successfulness    in    very 
many  matters  appertaining  to    farm 
life.     I  noticed  some  wheat  last  week 
still   uncut.     It  was   getting  crinkled 
down  and  lodged  and  the  birds  and 
vermin  were  getting  in  all  the  damage 
possible.     I   thought   perhaps  25    per 
cent,  had  already  been  extracted  from 
that  farmer's  profits.     I  also  observed 
several  corn  fields  which  had  not  been 
cleaned  out  and  thought  50  per  cent, 
would  not  be  too  much  to  reckon  off 
for  the  neglect.     All  grass  is  now  fit  to 
cut  in  our  county,  and  perhaps  four 
weeks  hence  some   of    it  will  still  be 
standing.     The  seed  will  all  shell  off 
and  a  dry,  woody  stock  with  a  little 
green  rowen  in  the  bottom  will  consti- 
tute the  hay  when  it  is  finally  cut. 
This   will   be  worth   not    one-half    as 
much  as  hay  cut  when  it  should  be, 
just  as  the  bloom  leaves  it  on  timothy, 
or  when  in  full  bloom  in  clover,  and 
every    farmer    should    sit    down    and 
reckon  the  depreciation  of  his  crop  at 
50  per  cent,  who  cuts  his  hay  so  late. 
But,  says  some  of   our  old  farmers,  if 
you  cut  before  the  seed  begins  to  shell 
your    meadows   will    run    out.     Well, 
what  object  is  there  in  having  mead- 
ows if  one  must  lose  one-half  the  nu- 
tritive value  by  deferring  your  harvest 
till   your    hay  crop  is  comparatively 
worthless  ?    Better  save  an  acre   for 
seed  and  go  over  your  meadows  just 
before  the  fall  rains  not  only  with  tim- 
othy but  with  blue  grass  and  orchard, 
and   white   clover,  and   red   top,    and 
mountain    meadow,    if    any    of    your 
meadows  are  low  and  moist.     This  an- 
nual seeding,  with  an  occasional  har- 
rowing   and    rooting  will    keep  your 
meadow  in  much  better  condition  than 
neglecting  your  haying  till  the   seed 
falls  to  preserve  them,  beside  giving 
your  stock  good  nutricious  hay  to  eat, 
which  will  keep  them  in  condition  and 
ready  for  market.     Thus  taking  time 
by  the  forelock  and  using  promptness 
is  the  only  road  to  success  in   agricul- 
ture.     It  is  the  saiue  in   everything 
el8e--to  plant  in  season,  to  cultivate  in 
season,  to  liarvest  in  season.     We  are 
presumed  to  have  these  till  tiie  end  of 
time,  these  seasons,  and  if   we  neglect 
them  and  do  these  things  clearly  out 
of   season   we  can  have  no  cause  of 
comt>laint  if  our  harvest  is  a  failure. 
I  hear  one  now  and  then  tell  of  a  late 
corn  crop  which   was  an  extra  crop, 
and   he  having  raised  one  such  crop 
was  never  going  to  plant  his  corn   till 
into  June.     But  an  early  frost  will  bite 
such  a  crop,  say  I,  and  I  had  rather  be 


on  the  safe  side.  A  late  crop  means  a 
late  harvest  and  cold  fingers,  with  per- 
haps losses  by  exposure  to  storms  and 
a  hard  freeze.  My  motto  is,  seed  early 
and  harvest  early,  and  your  chances 
for  a  reasonable  profit  will  be  greater. 
Potatoes  should  be  dug  before  the  fall 
rains  have  drenched  the  ground,  and 
housed  dry  in  a  cool  cellar  to  insure 
their  keeping  well. 
Elkcrkmk,  July  21st, 

Getting  the  Benefit. 

By  F.  S. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard, 

If  thoroughly  done  in  good  season 
complete  cultivation  can  in  a  measure 
be  made  to  take  the  place  of  manure, 
at  least  to  an  extent  to  receive  a  good 
thrifty  growth,  which  without  the 
growth  would  be  very  unsatisfactory. 

In  nearly  all  soils  there  is  more  or 
less  plant  food  that  is  not  available 
because  it  is  not  soluble.  Thoroughly 
stirring  the  soil  and  keeping  fine 
brings  a  larger  surface  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  the  sun,  air,  and  moisture, 
and  then  aid  to  make  latent  plant  food 
available,  and  a  better  growth  will  be 
made.  In  order  to  receive  the  best  re- 
sults it  is  very  important,  however,  to 
secure  a  good  tilth  and  to  stir  fre- 
quently. While  the  plants  are  young 
get  them  well  started  to  growing  and 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  maintain 
a  steady  growth. 

The  better  the  soil  is  prepared  before 
the  seed  is  planted  and  the  better  the 
tilth  while  the  soil  is  young,  the  thrift- 
ier the  growth.  Earliness  and  thor- 
oughness are  very  important  in  re 
ceiving  the  best  results.  The  more 
thoroughly  and  frequently  the  soil  is 
stirred  the  larger  will  be  the  supply  of 
available  plant  food.  In  the  garden 
if  the  soil  is  raked  fine,  is  stirred  with 
a  light  cultivator  every  morning  early 
while  the  dew  is  on,  nmch  better  re- 
sults can  be  secured  in  a  thin  or  par- 
tially worn  out  soil  Of  course  as  good 
results  cannot  be  secured  even  with 
the  very  best  of  cultivation  in  a  thin 
soil  as  is  possible  with  a  good  rich  soil, 
but  thorough  cultivation  given  early 
will  often  secure  a  profitable  crop  in  a 
soil  that  if  special  care  is  not  taken  in 
this  respect  the  results  will  be  far  from 
satijifactory. 

It  is  important  at  all  times  to  give 
thorough  cultivation  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  best  results,  but  with  a  thin 
soil  when  there  is  not  a  full  supply  of 
manures  or  fertilizers  it  is  especially 
80,a8  the  cultivation,  if  suflBciently  thor- 
ough, can  be  made  to  take  the  place 
to  some  extent,  at  least,  of  manure  or 
fertilizers.  Even  with  the  best  of  man- 
agement it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  manure  to  build  up  a 
run  down  soil,  and  if  a  good  crop  is 
secured  the  cultivation  cannot  be  made 
too  thorough. 

The  peach-growers  of  the  Delaware 
eastern  shore  and  peninsula  report 
that  the  early  varieties  of  peaches  are 
rotting  on  the  trees,  and  the  picked 
fruit  bears  little  handling.  Crowded 
trees  and  the  recent  heavy  rains  have 
caused  this  rotting  and  prevented  ma- 
turing. Trees  are  breaking  with  the 
weight  of  fruit. 

Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  oflfers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 


The    agricultural    building    at    the 
world's  fair  is,  by  many  architects  and 
artists,    considered    to    be    second  in 
magnificence  only  to  the  administra- 
tion building.     It  will  cover  a  space  of 
800x500  feet,  almost  surrounded  by  la- 
goons   and    canals.     In    design    it    is 
purely   classic,  and   the   exterior  pre- 
sents a  richness  of  decoration  skillfully 
handled  so  as  to  produce  a  most  pleas- 
ing effect   upon   the   mind  of  the  be- 
holder.     The  features  of  the  building 
are  the  great  central  pavilion  and  the 
four    pavilions    at    the  corners.     Tiie 
grand  entrance  to  the  north  is  60  feet 
wide,  and  leads  into  a  vestibule  30  feet 
deep  and  60  feet  wide.      Corinthian 
columns  5  feet  in  diameter  and  40  feet 
high  form  this  entrance.  Beyond  these 
is  the  rotunda,   100  feet   in  diameter, 
surmounted  by  a  glass  dome  130   feet 
high,  under  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
colossal  statute  of  Ceres,  surrounded 
by  other  allegorical  groups  of    statu- 
ary.    A  broad  coUonade  will  connect 
the  building  and   the  palace  of  me- 
chanic arts,  the  whole  forming  one  of 
the  many  superb  agricultural  group- 
ings which  will  continually  be  found 
throughout  the   whole  vast  space  of 
the  exposition,   and  which    form  the 
highest  triumph  of  the  sciieme  of    the 
architects. 


Notice  of  our  new  list  of  Agricultur- 
al and  Horticultural  Book  Offer  this 
month.  Every  order  amounting  to  50 
cents  and  upwards,  carries  with  it  a 
years'  subscription  to  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard, 

The  man  who  attempts  to  raise  an 
orchard  of  young  trees  in  grass  has  no 
right  to  complain  about  the  depressed 
condition  of  agriculture.  He  prac- 
tices depressed  methods. 


Judge  Bell,  of  Montrose,  expects  to 
sell  .t2,000  worth  of  fruit  from  his 
young  orchard  this  year.  This  or- 
chard comprises  105  acres  of  nearly  all 
the  standard  and  dwarf  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruits,  and  is  scarcely  in  its 
fourth  year.  The  majority  of  the 
trees  are  but  three-year-olds.  It  will 
be  a  heavy  producer  in  1893. 


We  are  still  offering  the  premiums 
previously  offered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  tried. 

If  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  copy,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 


Horticultural   Notes. 

At  a  meeting  of  tho  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  society  was  urged  the  ad- 
vantages of  instruction  in  horticulture 
in  public  schools. 

T.  T  Lyon  reports  the  yellow  trans- 
parent apple  as  hardy,  productive  and 
more  free  from  scab  than  any  other  early 
applo 

The  California  Fruit  Grower  says  that 
melons  may  kB  obtained  a  month  earlier 
than  usual  by  planting  the  seeds  in 
squares  of  sod  which  have  been  placed 
in  a  warm,  sheltered  spot  or  frame, 
where  they  can  be  protected  from  frost. 
As  soon  as  danger  from  this  source  is 
past  the  squares  are  removed  and  set  in 
the  fields  where  wanted. 

Mr,  Fairchild  says  there  is  no  remedy 
for  twig  blight  except  to  cnt  off  and 
bum. 


Parm  &  Vineyard 

Premiutn    Offer  Extraordinary 

For    the   Benefit    of    all    the 

Wives  and  Daughters, 

To  any  one  who  will  send 
us  onlt/  three  syhacrihera  at  fifty 
cents  each,   we    will    send    this 


Complete    Washer. 

Price  $5.00,  or  we  will  send  the 
Washer  for  one  subscription  at 
50  cents  and  75  cents  addi- 
tional. There  is  not  a  woman 
who  reads  this  paper,  but  can 
become  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  valuable  machines,  by 
spending  a  few  hours  among 
her  neighbors  to  secure  the 
subscribers. 

The  paper  alone  is  worth 
every  cent  we  ask  for  it,  but 
as  an  inducement,  to  all  who 
read  this,  to  become  permanent 
subscribers,  we  make  this  lib- 
eral   offer. 

Show  this  copy  of  Farm  & 
Vineyard  to  your  friends,  and 
it  they  can't  pay  you  cash 
down  for  a  year's  subscription, 
you  can  well  afiford  to  wait  on 
them  for  a  few  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  securing  this  valuable 
washer  at  so  small  a  cost. 

Send  us  the  names  now 
with  the  cash  and  we  will 
commence  mailing  the  paper 
and  ship  the  washer  at  once 
by  Express,  with  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  it. 

We  have  thoroughly  tested 
this  machine  and  know  it  will 
give  entire  satisfactionjurther- 
more  the  manufacturers,  (who 
are  responsible)  authorize  us  to 
warrant  every  machine  for  five 
years.  It  will  fit  any  tub  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  washing 
with  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  time  and  labor  over 
the  old  rubbing  process. 

Send  in  your  Clubs  and  give 
us  the  name  of  your  express 
office.  The  charges  will  not  be 
excessive  as  the  washer  is  light 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver.     Address, 

FAtV  I  imm  m  CO.,  Erie,  a. 
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f  HE  f  OULTRY  l^RD. 

Early  Versus  Late  Pullets. 

"Tliere  is  something  remarkable 
about  those  Ist  of  June  hatched  chicks 
not  maturing  sooner.  One  would  say 
that  if  chicks  hatclied  in  April  could 
be  got  to  laying  by  October  1,  certain- 
ly 1st  ot  June  cliicks  should  be  matur- 
ed in  November,  or  by  December  1, 
but  they  won't.  Just  so  sure  as  the 
cold  weather  catches  them  in  an  im- 
mature state,  just  so  sure  they  will  re- 
main immature.  The  cold  seems  to 
task  all  their  vitality,  and  they  have 
nothing  left  for  growth.  The  chicks 
seem  to  be  stunted,  checked,  by  the 
cold,"  The  foregoing  is  from  Farm 
Poultry^  and  expresses  a  current  im- 
pression which  a  writer,  with  several 
years'  experience,  questions  as  follows, 
in  the  Fai'm  Journal : 

"What  we  think  we  have  learned  is 
this  :  That  early  pullets  will  attain  a 
larger  size  and  more  perfect  develop- 
ment than  late  ones,  and  are  better 
for  use  early  in  the  following  season 
for  breeding  stock,  but  that  for  laying 
purposes  the  June  hatched  pullets 
come  into  profit  just  as  soon  as  the 
April  hatched.  After  a  fair  trial  we 
ceased  to  keep  March  and  April  pul- 
lets, and  reserved  for  our  own  use  the 
later  hatched,  selling  the  former,  pock- 
eting the  casli  and  saving  feed  and 
risk.        

Short,  Stocky  Birds. 

Tlie  way  to  get  short,  stocky  birds  is 
to  hatch  them  in  the  fall.  If  you  take 
a  pair  of  birds,  and  use  eggs  from  them 
in  the  spring,  the  result  will  be  the 
same  kind  as  the  parents,  but  if  the 
eggs  are  hatched  in  the  fall  the  chicks 
will  grow  until  frost  sets  in.  When 
spring  opens  they  will  thicken  and 
grow  chunky,  but  the  legs  will  be  no 
longer  than  they  were  when  they 
stopped  growing  in  the  fall.  Try  the 
experiment  and  it  will  surprise  you  to 
note  so  great  a  difference  in  birds 
hutched  in  the  spring  and  in  the  fall, 
and  froui  the  same  parents.  It  is  be- 
cause the  longer  the  growing  season 
the  better  the  opportunities  for  ob- 
taining height. — Our  Country  Home. 

Kill  Off  the  Old  Hens. 


Eggs  for  Setting. 

If  eggs  for  sitting  are  kept  on  their 
sides  they  should  occasionally  be  turn- 
ed, so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  in- 
jury through  shifting  or  bulging  the 
membrane  (partition)  between  the  egg 
substance  and  the  air  chamber  at  the 
large  end. 


BROWN     PATAGONIAN     FOWLS. 


Turkeys. 


Young  turkeys  will  lay  more  eggs 
than  older  ones,  but  not  of  as  large  a 
size ;  neither  are  the  young  birds  so 
strong  and  healthy  as  those  hatched 
from  eggs  laid  by  two  and  three-year- 
old  hens.  For  the  same  reason  eggs 
from  late-hatched  birds  of  the  preced- 
ing year  will  not  produce  as  fine  birds 
as  eggs  from  the  stock  raised  earlier  in 
the  year.  If  obliged  to  breed  from 
young  hens,  let  the  gobbler  be  two  or 
three  years  old,  or  even  older,  and  not 
related  to  the  hens. 


We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 


Farm  and  Vineyard  is  one  of  the 
periodicals  mentioned  in  Geo,  P,  Row- 
ell  &  Co.'s  Book  for  Advertisers. 


If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,  advertise  in  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can 
not  be  cured  by  taking  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Propg., 

Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known 
F.  J.  Cheney  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions,  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obli- 
gations made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,    wliolesale  druggists, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  wholesale 
druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  75c  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Their  Origin  and  Thfeir   I^eadlne  Cliarao- 
leriHtica. 

Rural  New  Yorker  discourses  as  fol- 
lows on  the  Patagonians,  black  and 
brown,  the  latter  being  the  preferred 
sort: 

Several  years  ago  a  seedsman  adver- 
tised a  ''new  breed"  of  poultry— the 
Patagonian.  A  thrilling  tale  of  a  sea- 
man who  found  a  coop  of  these  birds  on 
board  a  South  American  ship  served  to 
give  the  breed  a  start.  It  went  up  like 
a  rocket,  but  came  down  heavier  than  a 
stick.  We  bought  several  settings  of 
the  eggs,  some  of  which  failed  to  hatch 
at  all,  while  others  gave  a  variety  of 
chickens  of  all  sizes  and  colors.  This 
seemed  to  be  the  experience  of  most  of 
those  who  bought  eggs,  and  the  "Black 
Patagonians"  are  now  practically  un- 
heard of. 

Last  year,  however,  we  began  to  hear 
of  the  "Patagonians"  again.  While 
visiting  Mr.  C.  S.  Cooper's  poultry  yard 
to  look  at  his  Wyandottes,  we  noticed  a 
pen  of  unique  and  strikingly  handsome 
birds,  different  from  anything  we  had 
ever  seen  before.  At  first  sight  they 
seemed  to  be  small  dark  Brahmas,  but 
an  examination  quickly  showed  that  they 
had  several  distinct  markings, 

"What  are  those  birds,  Mr.  Cooper?" 
"Brown  Patagonians!  This  breed  is  a 
'sport'  from  the  old  black  Patagonians." 
The  birds  were  so  handsome  that  we 
bought  a  setting  of  eggs.  The  hen,  "Prin- 
cess," shown  in  the  cut,  was  hatched 
from  this  first  brood.  The  picture  is  an 
excellent  likeness  of  the  hen. 

"Princess"  weighs  about  6|  pounds. 
She  is  dark  gray  in  color,  with  delicate 
white  penciling  in  the  feathers.  Her  legs 
are  short,  yellow  in  color,  and  lightly 
feathered.  The  comb  is  small  and  fully 
protected  by  a  crest  or  "top  knot,"  which 
gives  the  birds  an  airy  and  spirited  aiv 
pearance.  The  body  is  round  and  plump, 
with  an  astonishing  amount  of  breast 
meat.     In  fact,  if  one  could  take  a  small 


We  want  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Clirist  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  month.  Write 
at  once  for  terms. 


Any  lady  who  accepts  our  "pre- 
mium" offer  on  page  4,  and  is  not 
well  satisfied  with  her  bargain 
will  have  her  money  refunded  on 
application, 

GEBBER  FRUIT   CO., 

Successors  to 

GEBBEB  &  SIGNAiaO, 

816  North  3d  St,,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 

Fruit  f  General  Commission  Mercliants. 

Boatman^s  Bank  and  any  Merchant 
for  reference. 

Established  1868.  22  Years'  Experience. 

BATTERSON  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION    HERCHABTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

References:— Third    National    Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 


COON  I>OClS,  English    bred 
Ferrets,  fence  machines.    Ad- 


If  farmers  would  kill  off  all  their  old 
hens  and  young  cockerels,  and  select 
the  most  promising  early  pullets  to 
take  the  place  of  the  hens  ;  divide  the 
remainhig  flocks  into  lots  of  a  dozen, 
and  give  each  a  separate  place  for 
perching,  allowing  a  yearling  cockerel 
or  two-year-old  cock  of  one's  own  rais- 
ing, if  not  closely  related,  there  would 
be  a  vast  increase  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  One  or  two  settings  of  eggs  of 
another  strain  would  give  him  cocker- 
els for  breeding.  And  the  houses  could 
be  got  up  cheaply;  in  a  pinch,  straw 
or  corn  stalks  could  be  utilized  for 
inucli  of  the  material. — National  iStock- 
inan.         

It  is  claimed  that  if  fowls  get  soft 
food  when  going  to  ropst,  it  is  digested 
early  in  the  night,  and  tliey  are  hun- 
gry before  morning,  and  that  this  is 
avoided  by  giving  whole  grain. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver 
tise  in  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard,  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  inquire  wliere  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence  our  olTer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  r>age  16. 


FOX  HOUNDS, 

dress     AMEUK'AN  KENNELS,  lioluieHvllle,  O, 


A  farmer  should  first  find  out 
whether  or  not  his  cow  is  capable  of 
producing  a  profit  before  beginning  to 
feed  her  on  scientific  principles.  There 
are  thousands  of  cows  that  could  not 
produce  a  cent's  worth  of  profit  on  the 
best  feed  on  earth. 


Watch  the  markets  and  sell  at  the 
season  when  prices  range  high. 


The  cost  of  keeping  a  cow  has  been 
shown  to  be  about  ten  cents  a  day,  or 
|36  a  year.  Any  variation  from  this  is 
probably  offset  by  the  difference  in 
value  of  products.  If  a  cow  will  not 
pay  this  per  year  slie  is  worse  than  no 
cow. 


EVAPORATOR 

THEZIMMERMAN 

Tli«'  StniulanI  Marhine 

Illustrated  Cataloeue  free. 


FRUIT 

Different  sizes  ani  urioes.    Illustratea  Cataloeue  tree. 
TliK  ItM  .MVKK  IltO.N  WOKKS  (  <).,  (  iiM-Iiiiiati,  O. 


ANSY   PILLS! 

,  f*ut^!nT»nre^eT!dTr7or^WOMAS^^8AFE 
|OUARD."     WUcox  SpecUlo  Co.,    PhU*.,  Ph. 

Mention  Fabm  akd  Yixeyakd. 
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BROWN   PATAGONIAN   HEN 

dark  Brahma  hen,  change  her  color  a 
little,  diminish  the  size  of  her  comb,  add 
a  top  knot,  take  some  of  the  feathers 
from  her  legs  and  make  them  shorter, 
thicken  her  body  and  add  breast  meat 
and  double  her  intelligence  he  would 
have  a  hen  like  "Princess." 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  brown 
Patagonians  Mr,  Cooper  tolls  that  he 
bought  a  breeding  pen  of  bhick  birds  for 
pure  Phtagonians,  The  first  season  he 
obtained  a  few  brown  chicks  from  their 
eggs,  reserved  the  chicks  and  sold  the 
original  black  ones.  Tho  succeeding 
season  ho  had  a  mixture  of  brown  and 
black  chicks;  preferring  the  browns,  he 
disposed  of  the  blacks  and  reserved 
browns  only.  These  are  the  counterpart 
of  the  original  purchase  except  in  color. 
They  are  said  to  be  hardy,  fair  layers  of 
eggs  and  good  table  birds. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


TOPICS  OF  IMPORTANCF  TO  FRUIT 
GROWERS  AND  GARDENERS. 


riie  Tuberous  Variety  for  liedtlliig  on 
l^H\vii»« — Oiiu  of  the  lt(;st  Fttliiij;*'  I'laiilH 
Suitable  for  Window  Culture— II  iiits  for 
Tiuiid    FloristK. 

The   tuberous  begonias,  which  are  ad 
miral.'le   plauts   for   bedding  on    lawns 
have  not   been  pushed  in  this  country  as 
much  as  they  deserve.  There  is  a  general 
idea  prevalent  that  they  require  unusual 
ly  careful  culture  and   that  they  are  dif- 
ficult   to   handle   during   the   period   of 
rest 


meager  and  tno  timber  of  but  second 
class  value.  In  many  situations  larch 
and  oak  would  be  (juite  as  profitable  to 
grow  as  the  sycamore  and  ash,  so  that 
before  planting  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider firBt  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  be 
planti'd,  and  second,  local  or  other  de- 
mands for  the  timber. 


TRANSPLANTING  CABBAGE  PLANTS. 


BKOi^MA    SCHAKFFII,     ONR    OF    THK     BEST 
NKW    FOLIAOK    BKGONIAS 

With  a  view  to  encouraging  timid 
lorists.  we  here  give  some  notes  from 
American  Ciarden  on  the  subject  of  be- 
gonias. For  bedding  use  tubers,  which 
are  so  cheap  there  is  no  necessity  to 
trouble  with  seedlings.  During  the 
summer  give  all  the  air  po.s.sible  and 
keep  the  temperature  down  by  «lampen 
ing  the  walks  with  cold  water  Never 
wet  the  foliage  after  they  commence 
flowering,  but  before  that  stage  syringe 
freely.  When  planted  in  frames  it 
Bhoold  always  be  after  the  bottom  heat 
is  "spent.' 

The  tubers  or  seedlings,  after  they  have 
first  been  transplanted  into  fiats,  can  be 
planted  directly  in  the  soil  or  set  in  pots 
or  flats.  Keep  the  glass  on  till  the  plants 
get  a  good  start.  They  need  to  be  slight- 
ly shaded  as  soon  as  flowering  begins— 
just  enough  to  keep  the  sun  from  burn- 
ing them.  There  is  no  more  trouble  in 
keeping  the  tubers  than  there  is  a  potato. 
After  thev  have  t)een  dried  sufficiently 
for  the  flowering  stem  to  separate  freely 
from  the  tuber  shake  them  out.  cover 
with  dry  siind  and  place  in  a  cellar  that 
will  keep  a  potato  in  good  condition 

Begonia  Scharffii,  depicted  in  the  cut, 
is  cl;uH.sed  among  soluble  foliage  plants 
that  are  well  adapted  to  window  culture 
and  a  grand  plant  for  brack»'ta.  where  it 
shows  to  the  best  advantage*  It  is  not 
one  of  the  tulwrous  rooted  section 

llequirementH  of    the  AhIi   and   Sycamore. 

The  ash  and  sycamore  are  two  hardy 
and  very  accommodating  forest  trees 
that,  in  good  soil,  prove  remunerative. 
The  ash  wants  a  deep  and  damp  loam  to 
grow  it  to  perfection,  planting  it  on  light 
gravelly  soil,  chalk,  rock,  or  heavy 
clayey  soils  Innng  sure  death  to  the  tree. 
As  for  the  sycamore,  it  must  bo  admitted 
that  a  ix)or  soil  will  never  produce  fine 
timber,  it  requiring  that  of  rich  and 
loamy  texture  to  grow  clean  and  valu- 
able trees. 

There  is  a  great  amount  of  truth  in 
the  advice  to  plant  sycamore  largely  for 
economic  purposes,  tiiat  is  where  the  soil 
is  suitable,  for  that  it  grows  quickly  and 
needs  no  usual  care  is  well  known,  while 
it  will  always  command  a  good  price, 
perhaps  better  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past.  Ash  lx»ing  largely  in  use  for  most 
purposes  where  great  strength  and  elas- 
ticity are  required,  is  likewise  a  valuable 
tree  to  grow,  but  it  must  be  provided 
with  a  suitable  soil,  else  the  growth  is 


Some  Remarkable    Ilybrids. 

A.s  a  matter  of  history  it  may  be  stated 
that  The  Rural  New  Yorker  was,  so  far 
iiA  known,  the  first  to  produce  a  cross 
between  a  hardy  (Austrian)  rose  and 
ros.i  ni;;osa,  that  Bmant  was  the  first 
to  [irotluco  a  cross  between  a  tea  and 
rot;.!  rngosji;  that  Professor  William 
y;;i;nders  was  the  first  to  announce  hy- 
bri  l.\  between  the  blackberry  and  ra^p- 
bt  rry  (the  plants  were  destroyed  before 
fruitin?;);  that  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
was  the  first  to  fruit  hybrids  between 
t!ie  blackberry  and  raspberry;  that  The 
Rural  New  Yorker  was  the  first  to  pro- 
duce hybrids  between  rubus  phcenico- 
Ijv.au.",  and  rosa  rugosa,  and  also  the  first 
to  produce  hybrids  between  the  black- 
bcrr>'  and  rubus  phcenicolasius.  The 
development    of    the    last  two  will   be 

watched  with  interest.  

The  Camellia. 

In  its  natural  state  the  wild  camellia 
has  .-ringle  red  bl'^ssoms,  and  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  is  much  used  by  gar- 
deners as  stock  on  which  to  graft  the 
many  fine  varieties  produced  by  florists 
in  Europe  and  America  through  hybrid- 
izing The  single  sorts  are  produced  by 
seed;  the  jrlant  is  also  propagated  by 
cuttings  and  layers.  The  best  known 
and  most  general  favorite  is  the  Camellia 
Japonica.  The  most  hardy  and  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  camellias  is  the  Riti- 
culata,  from  which  many  others  in  culti- 
vation are  partly  derived. 

The  plant  does  not  need  heat,  thriving 
best  in  a  temijerature  a  little  above 
freezing  point,  but  it  cannot  bear  frost. 
Free  access  of  air  is  of  great  importance, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  water,  but  not 
so  much  as  to  keep  the  soil  soaked  after 
the  needs  of  the  plant  are  supplied. 
They  are  grown  best  in  well  drained 
borders,  under  glass.  An  attempt  to 
cultivate  camellias  as  window  plants  in 
pots  generally  results  in  disappoint- 
ment, the  roots  not  liking  such  close 
confinement,  and  there  is  apt  to  be  too 
much  heat  or  an  excess  of  water,  caus- 
ing the  buds  to  fall  before  opening.  The 
b5st  soil  for  camellias  is  a  loose  mold 
composed  of  black  loam,  peat  and  sand. 
-California  Fruit  Grower. 


Directions    Concemlne    an    Operation    of 
Importance  to  the  Prospective  Crop. 

The  best  soil  for  cabbage  is  a  rather 
sandy  loam,  not  less  than  ten  inches  deep 
and  with  good  drainage.  A  proper  pul- 
verizing of  the  soil  is  important,  and 


Management  of  HedffeB. 

Hedges  if  properly  managed  are  an 
ornament  to  any  garden  or  lawn.  To 
form  a  thick  and  substantial  hedge,  ac- 
cording to  Popular  Gardening,  a  begin- 
ning to  train  must  be  made  from  the 
first  year  it  is  planted.  Keep  the  bot 
tom  well  supplied  with  growth.  Do  not, 
on  any  account,  let  it  run  up  to  any 
height  until  this  is  done.  Then  the 
plants  will  thicken,  and  may  be  allow<;d 
to  increase  in  height  gradually.  Thorn 
hedges  should  be  clipped  carefully  about 
the  present  time.  Another  important 
point  is  to  keep  the  stems  free  from 
weeds.  This  particularly  applies  to 
thorn  hedges 

Horticultural   Hints. 

Pot  plants  watered  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  ammonia,  one  teaspoonful 
to  two  quarts  of  water,  will  gain  thrift 
and  luxuriance 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  ofters  to  be  a 
trustworthy  remedy  for  the  fungous  dis- 
eases of  the  grape. 

Too  much  manure  on  blackberries  will 
induce  too  much  wood. 

There  is  now  a  purple  leaved  variety 
of  the  common  catalpa. 

A  little  lime  water  occasionally  will 
kill  the  angle  worms  in  the  soil  of  potted 
plantf. 


FARM     BUILDINGS. 


PLANTING  SPINDLING  CABBAGE   PLANTS. 

when  it  has  been  plowed  the  previous 
fall  so  much  the  better.  Well  rotted 
manure  for  early  cabbage  ought  to  be 
sown  broadcast. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  cab- 
bage is  a  hardy  plant,  hence  when  want- 
ed for  an  early  crop  may  be  set  out  in 
any  section  as  soon  as  the  soil  is  dry 
enough  to  work. 

In  the  illustrations  here  reproduced 
from  "How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay" 
are  shown  various  ways  of  setting  the 
plants.  Greiner,  the  author,  says  on  the 
subject: 

Cabbages  may  be  set  either  straight 
down  or  slanting,  according  to  depth  of 
surface  soil  and  length  of  stalk.  In 
either  case  roots  will  form  all  along  the 
stems,  au'^  the  heads  will  grow  closely 
above  the  ground,  instead  of  being  held 
high  up  as  if  on  stilts.  The  contrast  be- 
tween deep  and  shallow  planting  here 
illustrated  speaks  plainly  in  favor  of  the 
former.  The  advantage  which  deep  feed- 


Dow    These     Multiplied    and    a    Covered 
Burn  Yard  Resulted. 

Ei!!:ht  yours  ago,  writes  a  Pennsylvania 
farmer  i;i  Hoards'  Dairyman,  the  only 
buildinj.^s  on  my  farm  were  those  on  the  ac- 
companying sketch  marked  *'A,"  30  by  40 
with  20  foot  posts,  and  "B,"  15  by  30,  with 
10  foot  posts.  The  former  had  a  barn 
floor  through  the  center  14  by  30  feet, 
and  was  elevated  on  a  stone  wall  on 
three  sides,  high  enough  for  stables  un- 
derneath. The  latter  was  separated 
from  the  former  by  the  entrance  gate  to 

NKIXTM. 


RESULTS  OF  DEEP  AND    SHALLOW    PLANT- 
ING. 

ing  roots  give  to  a  plant  by  establishing 
a  direct  communication  with  the  stratum 
of  uninterrupted  moisture  is  so  great 
that  some  gardeners  even  prefer  setting 
tall,  spindling  plants  to  short  and  stocky 
ones. 

Use  for  Broken  Trowels  and   Weeders. 

Knock  out  the  old  rivets.  Then  level 
off  the  lower  end  of  a  small  broom  handle 
and  rivet  securely  to  plate,  as  shown  in 
illustration.  This  makes  a  very  useful 
implement  for  digging  out  plants  from 
the  center  of  cold  frames,  hotbeds,  etc., 
also  for  lifting  plants  anywhere  in  the 
flower  garden.  For  many  uses  this  will 
bo  found  much  more  convenient  than  a 
trowel  with  a  short  handle.  It  will  stand 
more  prying. 
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BROKEN  WEEDERS  AND  TROWELS  UTIUZED. 

It  is  also  of  advantage  t^  form  a  V 
Bhax)ed  notch  in  the  end  of  blade,  as  it 
will  enable  the  operator  to  easily  catch 
on  to  the  plants,  and  as  it  prevents  slip- 
ping when  weeding  or  thinning  out 
plants  that  are  growing  close  togetker. 
This  may  seem  a  little  thing,  neverthe- 
less the  extra  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished will  bo  considerable  in  the  long 
run.  The  foregoing  is  from  Popular 
Gardening. 
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FARM   BUILDINGS   AND   BARN  YARD. 

the  bam  yard,  which  was  simply  an  in- 
closure  surrounded  by  a  board  fence 
seven  feet  high,  and  sloped  away  to  the 
south,  and  was  admirably  arranged  so 
that  all  the  liquids  could  run  away  nicely, 
leaving  the  yard  always  dry.  The  same 
autumn  I  added  the  building  "C,"  20  by 
V)  feet,  to  have  room  for  vehicles,  tools, 
ind  some  fodder  and  hay.  One-half  of 
this  has  since  been  made  into  a  silo  as 
indicated  on  the  sketch. 

The  following  spring  1  saw  so  many 
dollars  going  down  the  slope  in  the 
golden  licjuid  that  I  determined  to  make 
a  basin  c  f  the  clay  soil  of  which  the  yard 
was  formed.  This  I  did  by  making  it 
about  thirty  inches  deeper  in  middle 
than  at  edges  and  a  regular  dish  shape. 
At  the  same  time  I  found  a  necessity  for 
more  stable  room,  and  a  little  later 
erected  the  shed  "D,"  16  feet  by  64  feet, 
divided  into  six  box  stalls,  with  one  entry 
on  the  south  side. 

As  more  room  was  needed  in  a  year  or 
two,  the  buildings  "E,"  24  feet  by  32  feet 
for  pig  pens,  and  "F,"  16  feet  by  20  feet, 
with  posts  24  feet,  for  tools  underneath 
and  fodder  above,  were  erected. 

This,  it  will  be  observed,  nearly  sur- 
rounded my  barn  yard  with  buildings, 
except  on  the  east  and  a  small  section 
on  the  south  and  west,  and  although  all 
roofs  were  spouted  to  carry  away  the 
water,  we  began  to  experience  the  serious 
difficulty  of  too  much  water.  The  yard 
held  all  the  water  that  fell  in  it  and  the 
full  length  of  high  top  rubber  boots  was 
necessary  to  enable  us  to  get  about.  As 
a  temporary  relief  we  had  to  cut  a  chan- 
nel out  one  side  of  our  dish  and  let  the 
golden  liquid  flow  away  again.  It  began 
to  dawn  upon  me  that  a  covered  barn 
yard  would  be  a  good  thing,  and  as  the 
farm  was  becoming  more  productive 
and  more  room  necessary  —  bam  floor 
epace  being  especially  deficient — the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  resorted  to:  The  space 
marked  "G,"  42  feet  by  50  feet,  was  cov- 
ered by  a  barn,  with  posts  20  feet.  This 
bam  was  set  on  sixteen  posts  of  round 
white  oak  about  fourteen  inches  in  di- 
ameter, mounted  on  stone  pedestals  and 
high  enough  so  that  the  threshing  floor 
came  level  with  the  old  bam  floor  and 
in  line  with  it.  This  increased  our  thresh- 
ing floor  to  72  feet  in  length  and  covered 
a  large  area  of  the  yard.  This  seems  to 
meet  the  reciuired  want.  It  furnishes  a 
cool  place  in  summer  and  a  warm  place 
in  cooler  weather,  and  protects  the  ma- 
nure from  bleaching  rains  and  bleaching 
suns. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  commends 
Michel's  early  as  the  best  of  the  notablj 
early  strawberries  in  cultivation. 

American  Garden  calls  attention  to 
the  Merkel,  a  new  red  raspberry  wholly 
distinct  from  all  other  varieties  and  pos- 
■eesing  several  valuable  qualities. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


INFORMATION      OF      PRACTICAL      IM- 
rOrtTANCE    TO    RURAL    READERS. 


Preeautton*  to  Be  Taken  In  I^aying  Tiles 
So  HH  to  Insure  the  Kffectiveness  and 
Permanency  of  the  Draining  Operation. 
Board  Trough  in  Drains. 

Next  to  i>erf  ect  grading  of  the  bottom, 
the  effectiveness  and  permanency  of  the 
whole  draining  operation  depends  on  the 
careful  laying  of  the  tiles.  The  work 
should  never  be  intrusted  to  a  raw  hand, 
unless  the  latter  is  endowed  with  an  un- 
usual amount  of  common  sense,  skill  and 
intelligence.  It  is  not  safe  to  run  the 
least  risk  of  having  this  important  work 
slighted.  Following  are  instructions 
given  by  T.  Greiner  in  the  work  just 
published  by  William  Henry  Maule,  en- 
titled "How  to  Make  the  Garden  Pay:" 


TILE     ON     SOFT     BOTTOM— TILE     ON    CLAY 
BOTTOM. 

Laying  the  tile  should  follow  imme- 
diately upon  the  leveling  (grading)  of 
the  bottom,  and  in  order  to  perform  this 
task  without  stepping  into  the  ditch  a 
six  foot  pole  with  a  one-quarter  inch 
iron  rod  fastened  to  the  end  and  bent  in 
the  form  of  an  elbow  is  used  to  handle 
section  after  section  of  tile,  and  placing 
it  in  its  proper  place.  The  ends  should 
be  closely  fitted  together,  and  clay  sub- 
soil firmly  X)acked  around  them  to  hold 
them  in  their  place,  until  the  ditches 
can  be  filled  up  again  to  the  top.  Fine 
surface  soil  or  anything  that  will  decay 
should  not  be  put  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  tiles.  It  is  also  essential 
that  the  point  of  discharge  in  the  laterals 
should  be  a  few  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  main,  to  insure  a  good  flow.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  tiles  can  be  laid  directly 
upon  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  when  the 
subsoil  is  perfectly  hard  and  solid,  espe- 
cially if  of  stiff  clay.  Soft  muck  or  (jnick- 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  drains  makes  it 
necessary  to  rest  the  tiles  upon  a  line  of 
narrow  six  inch  boards  placed  in  the 
drain,  as  here  illustrated, 

In  some  instances  tile  cannot  be  read- 
ily obtained,  at  least  not  without  paying 
heavy  transportation  expenses,  and  other 
means  of  constructing  the  drain  have  to 
be  found.  I  have  used  board  troughs 
with  excellent  results.  The  poorest  kind 
of  lumber  may  be  utilized  for  this  jmr- 
pose.  Two  boards  are  nailed  together  at 
right  angles  and  held  firmly  in  place  by 
strips  nailed    diagonally    across.     Such 


BOARD  TROUGH   IN   BOTTOM  OF  DRAIN. 

troughs  may  6e  placed  directly  upon  a 
carefully  graded,  hard,  stiff  clay  bottom, 
or  upon  a  line  of  boards  placed  upon  soft 
bottom  in  same  way  as  the  tile.  Stones 
and  pebbles,  where  plentiful,  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  also;  but  to  get  a 
properly  constructed  drain  with  such 
material  the  inexperienced  owner  will 
always  find  it  safest  and  cheapest  to 
have  the  work  done  by  somebody  that 


understands  it.  Tile  is  always  best,  and 
drains  thus  made  will  be  of  more  lasting 
value.  All  stone  drains  are  quite  liable 
to  get  choked  up  after  awhile,  since  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  keep  the  soil  from 
washing  and  working  among  the  stones, 
and  finally  till  up  the  throat. 

But  tile  drains,  if  ever  so  well  laid, 
cannot  be  expected  to  last  forever,  and 
often  they  give  out  quite  unexpectedly, 
making  it  necessary  to  take  up  parts  of 
them  for  repairs.  In  an  emergency  of 
this  kind  it  is  quite  convenient  to  know 
the  exact  location  of  every  drain  and  to 
be  able  to  find  it  without  having  to  dig 
over  a  large  area.  A  map  showing  tiie 
location  of  every  tile  drain  put  down, 
with  distances  marked  in  rods  and  feet, 
will  be  of  great  advantage  and  a  valua- 
ble assistance  sooner  or  later. 


How  to  Kill  Quaclc  GrasH. 

The  following  conversation  took  place 
at  a  New  York  Farmers'  Institute: 

"What  is  the  best  way  to  kill  (piack 
grass?" 

E.  Van  Alstyne — By  summer  fallow- 
ing and  not  allowing  it  to  grow  any  all 
summer,  or  by  putting  in  hogs  enough 
to  root  it  out.  This  can  be  done  by  fenc- 
ing off  the  patch  and  scattering  corn 
over  it  to  induce  the  hogs  to  root. 

Col.  Curtis — The  roots  of  quack  are 
very  sweet  and  palatable.  These  make 
fine  food  for  hogs.  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  is 
right — convert  them  into  pork.  It  can 
be  done  easily.  The  quack  patch  is  just 
the  place  for  the  little  pigs,  as  they  will 
be  active  in  digging  the  roots  out,  and 
there  is  nothing  better  for  them,  to- 
gether with  grain  food,  as  the  roots  will 
make  t!ie  bulk  they  require  and  keep 
them  healthy;  besides,  they  are  very 
fattening.  Quack  grass  has  the  most 
value  under  the  ground,  and  the  pig  is 
the  natural  factor  to  utilize  it,  only  give 
him  a  chance. 

The  Fowls    for  a  Gourmand. 

"Trixie"  believes  the  Leghorns  the  only 
fowls  for  a  gourmand.  Henry  Hales 
thinks  a  Dorking  infinitely  superior  to 
all  others;  Irving  Crocker  extols  the 
Wyandottes;  Uncle  Felch  claims  the 
Brahmas  as  the  champions,  while  Rudd, 
Thompson  and  others  find  the  Plymouth 
Rock  the  finest  table  fowls  in  the  land. 
We  always  believed  in  the  Wyandotte, 
but  past  experience  brings  to  our  mind 
the  toothsome  meat  of  the  game  fowl, 
and,  honestly  speaking,  the  game  stands 
very  close  to  the  front  under  all  condi- 
tions, says  a  contributor  to  The  Fancier's 
Journal. 


Galled  Shouldern. 

John  M.  Stahl  wrote  fifteen  years  ago 
that  the  best  preventive  of  galled  shoul- 
ders is  to  bathe  the  shoulders  each  even- 
ing with  salt  water.  He  has  written  it 
several  times  since,  and  he  again  calls  at- 
tention to  it  in  The  Farm  Journal.  He 
says  to  tie  a  cloth  »round  a  corn  cob,  with 
which  to  apply  the  salt  water.  Begin  its 
use  a  month  before  the  plow  begins  and 
continue  it  through  the  working  season. 


Agricultural  News  and    Noten. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  World's 
fair  directory  has  voted  to  give  cash 
premiums  in  1893  for  the  live  stock  ex- 
hibited. 

The  California  legislature  is  to  be  ;isked 
to  provide  8i)ecial  legislation  to  encourage 
the  culture  of  ramie  in  California. 

An  average  crop  of  hay  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated  at  40,000,000  tons,  and 
the  value  estimated  at  $387,000,000. 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  sheep 
rantrhing  is  destined  to  supercede  the 
cattle  industry  on  the  jdains. 

The  American  Banner  oat  introduced 
\>j  Vick,  according  to  report,  ripens 
early,  has  a  stiff  straw  of  good  length, 
with  grain  white,  large  and  plump. 


FEEDING    BOX     FOR    CATTLE. 


A  Vireiniiin's  Plan   for  Feeding  Cattle  and 
K<>strainlng  "lJgli«H.*' 

A  Vir;t^fiin  correspondent  writiuf?  to 
Countr\  (xentlenian  gives  the  following 
illustrat<;d  description  of  a  feeding  box 
for  cattle.     He  says: 


A  GOOD   FEEDING  BOX. 

As  I  soil  my  cows  I  have  l)een  an- 
noyed with  racks  and  other  devices  where 
on  or  two  master  cows  would  keep  away 
all  the  weaker  ones  until  they  could  fill 
up  and  walk  off.  From  the  box  here 
illustrated  four  cows  can  feed  at  a  time 
and  neitlier  reach  the  other,  sis  they  stand 
at  opposite  corners.  By  laying  a  15-foot 
pole  at  each  comer,  fastening  the  larger 
end  to  the  top  of  the  box,  and  letting  the 
smaller  end  rest  on  the  ground ,  a  practi- 
cal stall  is  made  for  each  cow,  restrain- 
ing the  "uglies"  from  going  around  so 
often. 

The  boxes  are  5  feet  high  and  6  feet 
square;  have  no  bottom,  and  are  cleaned 
by  turning  them  over.  The  materials 
are  scantling  2  by  4  inch  and  20  feet  long; 
for  the  sides,  inch  boards  6  inches  wide 
and  12  feet  long;  and  for  the  braces,  U 
inch  boards  8  inches  wide  and  16  feet 
long.  These  cut  without  waste,  giving 
six  6  inch  strips  on  each  side.  Similar 
boxes  have  been  illustrated  before,  but 
this  one  has  an  improvement  in  the  top 
bar  which  prevents  the  cow  getting  into 
the  box.  For  convenience  only  five  side 
strips  are  shown;  the  number  will  vary 
with  the  width  of  lumber  used  or  the 
maker's  fancy. 

Gypflum  for  Clover. 

The  plants  that  derive  profit  from  gyp- 
sum include  all  known  to  the  agricultur- 
ist, but  some  more  than  others  profit  by 
the  fertilizer,  says  American  Cultivator. 
Clover  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as 
one  responding  quickly  to  the  applica- 
tion, and  it  will  often  make  all  the  differ- 
ence between  a  good   and  a  bad  crop  of 
clover  whether  the  gypsum  has  been  ap- 
plied.    One  hundred  pounds  of  land  phis- 
ter  to  the  acre,  sown  broadcast,  will  pre- 
vent a  clover  patch  from  being  burnt  up 
by  a  dry  spell,  and  200  i)ounds  .spread 
over  the  fields  beforehand  will  give  the 
clover  a  8i>lendid  start.     It  may  be  sown 
at  seeding  time,  or  when  the  plants  are 
up,  but  the  former  method  seems  prefera- 
ble, for  it  will  then  enable  the  plants  to 
get  a  good  catch.     Gypsum  is  thus  made 
the  foundation  of  a  good  crop  of  clover, 
and  if  the  young  crop  is  threatened  by  a 
drought    gypsum    can    come    in    as    a 
topdressing.      Even  during  very  severe 
droughts  land  i)laster  will   avert  direful 
calamity  in   the  clover  field   if  applied 
early  enough,  says  the  authority  quoted. 

ThingH  Told  at    Itee  Meetings. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt,  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
an  address  before  a  farmers'  meeting  in 
Boston,  said  on  the  subject  of  hives: 
"For  either  box  or  extract  honey  the 
eight  frame  size  is  about  right,  though  I 
have  been  successful  with  seven  Langs- 
troth  frames  to  the  hives.  It  is  natural 
for  bees  to  store  honey  over  the  brood, 
therefore  all  honey  receptacles  should  be 
adjustable  to  the  top  and  directly  over 
the  frames,  so  arranged  that  two  or  more 
can  be  tiered  up,  according  to  the  amount 
of  honey  being  gathered.  The  standard 
box  is  of  one  piece  and  4i  inches  square. 
Any  other  size  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
in  the  majority  of  cases." 
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At  this  same  meeting  Mr.  W.  W.  Raw- 
son,,  of  Arlington,  the  well  known  Mas- 
sachusetts miirket  gardener,  told  that  he 
is  obliged  to  keep  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
swi*rn!»i  of  bees  to  use  in  greenhouses  for 
the  fertilization  of  cucuml)ers.  He  is 
confident  that  if  he  did  not  have  bees  he 
would  have  no  cucumbers,  as  he  does 
not  atteni|)t  to  fertilize  by  hand. 

Mr.  Lyon,  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  foul  brood,  said,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Beekeepers' 
association,  that  he  had  tried  all  the 
drugs  recommended  without  success,  and 
finally  shook  a  colony  into  a  new  hive  on 
comb  foundation  and  was  surprised  to 
find  them  all  right  after  that.  L.  W. 
Baldwin  told  at  this  same  meeting  that 
he  had  cured  foul  brood  by  shaking  the 
bees  out  of  the  hives  upon  sheets  of 
foundation. 

What  Others  Say. 

Says  Rural  New  Yorker:  A  commercial 
bushel  of  [M^tatoes  weighs  as  much  as  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  but  the  busl.el  of  pota- 
toes is  four-fifths  water,  and  it  ought  to 
be,  and  is,  as  easy  to  grow  five  bushels 
of  potatoes  as  one  bushel  of  wheat.  And 
yet  it  is  not  uncomim.a  for  a  bushel  of 
potatoes  to  command  at',  high  a  price  as 
a  bushel  of  wheat. 

W.  L.  Rutherford,  a  successful  breeder 
of  Jersey  cattle,  says:  In  selecting  breed- 
ing stock  see  that  the  dam  is  individually 
good;  that  the  sire  has  an  unbroken  pedi- 
gree and  is  of  a  good  strain,  and  esi>e- 
cially  that  he  has  a  good  dam.  It  is  an 
old  saying  that  "the  bull  is  half  the 
herd."  In  my  own  experience  I  find  the 
influence  of  the  dam  on  the  offspring  to 
be  greater  than  that  of  the  sire. 

Mr.  Powell  says  a  pig  to  be  most  profit- 
able to  the  grower  must  be  slaughtered 
at  from  50  to  150  pounds.  Beyoiid  the 
latter  figure  the  maintenance  ration,  he 
thinks,  is  t  oo  great. 


Bees  AbHconding  for  Lack  of  Food. 

A  frequent  cause  of  the  desertion  of 
bees  from  their  hives  is  short  stores.  The 
preventive  for  this  state  of  affaii-s  is  ap- 
parent, and  yet  amateurs  are  always 
asking  what  to  do.  There  is  no  better 
advice,  perhaps,  than  that  given  by  Root 
in  his  book  on  bee  culture,  namely:  After 
the  bees  have  swarmed  out  and  are  put 
back  into  the  hive  give  them  a  heavy 
comb  of  sealed  stores  if  you  can;  if  not, 
feed  them  a  little  at  a  time  until  they 
have  plenty,  and  be  sure  that  they  have 
brood  in  the  combs.  If  necessary  give 
them  a  comb  of  unsealed  larvae  from  some 
other  hive,  and  then  feed  them  until 
they  have  a  great  abundance  of  food. 

Chicken  Items. 

Col.  Curtis,  of  Saratoga  county,  N.  Y., 
says:    Gai>es  are  caused  by  a  worm.     A 
remedy   is  to  make  the  chicken  inhale 
lime  dust.     Sometimes  it  kills  the  worm 
and  sometimes  the  chicken.     Cholera  is 
caused  by  diarrhea,  which  runs  into  an 
infection.     Do  not  keep  chickens  on  the 
same  ground:   remove  all  the  well  ones 
from  the  flock.  If  a  man  can  realize  $1 .62 
net  profit  on  each  hen  in  a  flock  of  thirty- 
two,   is   it  not.  more  profitable  to  keep 
hens  than   cows  at   the  present  average 
price  for  cheese  and  butter,  coet  of  keep 
and  care  of  ericli  considered? 


Give  cows  bran,  salt  and  fine  meal. 
Too  much  dry  and  rich  food  will  make 
ropy  or  stringy  niiik.  Succulent  foods 
will  prevent  this,  says  The  Farm  Jour- 
nal. 


James  M.  Thorbum  siiys  that  the  best 
means  of  improving  meadows,  pastures 
and  lawns  is  to  sow  a  sufficient  variety 
of  grass  seeds,  j.nd  suggests  that  a  trial 
be  made  of  the  leading  kinds  in  connec- 
tion with  timothy. 
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Single  suhscribers  50c.  per  year,  25c.  for  six 
months.  Two  copies  for  one  year  9()c.,  Three  copies 
81.20.  Four  coi)ies  $1.50,  Five  copies  $2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions i)ayable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  subscription  unless  requested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  pa|ipr  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  j)ron>ptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  be  given. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  money  order,  express  money  or- 
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Frequent  inquiries  being  received  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  to 
whether  a  serious  blunder  was  made 
with  reference  to  the  mushroom  plates 
representing  respectively  edible  and 
poisonous  mushrooms,  in  the  last  an- 
nual report  of  the  Secretary,  inquiries 
apparently  based  upon  a  published 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  illus- 
tration of  edible  mushrooms  had  been 
marked  poisonous,  and  vice  versa,  we 
assure  our  readers  Secretary  Rusk 
made  no  such  uiistake  as  has  been 
alleged. 

Something  Original. 

Ciiicago  is  nothing  if  not  original; 
the  spirit  of  originality  goes  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  methods  of  its  merchants 
even  partake  of  original  ideas. 

A  fit  illustration  of  this  is  indicated 
by  a  very  h  indsome  calendar  just  is- 
sued by  Messrs.  Lord  &  Thomas,  of 
that  city.  This  firm  certainly  needs 
no  introduction  to  the  advertising 
world.  The  original  idea  in  this  cal- 
endar, they  claim,  is  that  everybody 
issues  a  calendar  the  first  of  the  year; 
they  begin  the  nn'ddle  of  the  year  and 
make  it  good  for  a  year.  It  is  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  the  original  idea  in  get- 
ting it  out  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
certainly  makes  it  uni<|ue  and  insures 
it  being  liung  by  all  who  receive  it. 

A  Book  of  600  Pages 

f)n  treatment  and  cjre  of  domestic 
an i main,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs, 
hogs  and  poultry,  sent  free.  Address, 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics,  cor- 
ner William  and  John  streets,  New 
York. 

We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
UH,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  VlNKYAHp. 


From  Reports  of  State  Agents. 

MAINE. 

The  dry  weather  was  bad  for  apples 
and  caused  much  droi)ping  of  the  fruit 
in  some  sections.  The  indications  are 
that  the  yield  of  Baldwins  will  not  be 
above  50  per  cent,  of  an  average  crop. 

NKW    HAMPSHIRE. 

The  prospects  for  a  good  tipple  crop 
are  very  poor. 

VERMONT 

Rain  is  needed  very  much  by  all 
crops,  and  if  deferreil  umch  longer 
serious  injury  will  result. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Early  grapes  have  been  winter-killed 
in  some  places  and  rose  bugs  have  cre- 
ated havoc  in  others;  but  care  and  at- 
tention have  minimized  the  damage. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Apple  trees  look  healthy,  and  where 
not  materially  affected  by  the  tent  cat- 
erpillar or  codling  moth  promise  a 
good  crop.  Peaches  that  escaped  the 
May  frost  look  well. 

NEW   YORK. 

Grapes  are  promising  much  better 
than  during  the  frosts  of  May  and 
June. 

NEW  JKRSHY. 

Apples  are  falling  and  losing  in  con- 
dition, especially  where  not  sprayed. 
Grapes  were  generally  less  injured  by 
rose  bugs  than  last  year,  and  are  more 
fully  set.  Where  spraying  with  "Bor- 
deaux mixture''  has  been  neglected, 
black  rot  has  made  its  appearance  in 
some  vineyards. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Apples  have  fallen  off  considerably 
more  than  usual  and  the  crop  will  not 
be  as  large  as  anticipated.  Grapes 
are  improving. 

MARYLAND. 

Apples  and  iieaches  promise  a  full 
crop. 

VIRGINIA. 

Grapes  in  many  sections  suifer  from 
rot,  and  a  few  reports  complain  of  in- 
jury from  rose  bugs. 

TEXAS. 

Grai)e8  are  a  full  crop. 

NORTH   CAROLINA. 

The  fruit  crop  is  the  best  for  several 
years  past. 

SOUTH    CAROLINA. 

Fruit,  except  grapes,  is  indifferent. 
In  the  belt  of  the  state  where  peaches 
are  grown  for  market  the  crop  is  re- 
ported us  almost  a  failure,  but  good 
prices  have  been  obtained  for  all  fruit 
marketed.  Grapes  are  fine  and  abun 
dant. 

LOUISIANA. 

Apples  and  peaches  are  doing  well, 
and  in  fact  all  fruit  is  excellent. 

ARKANSAS. 

Early  apples  and  peaches  gave  a  fair 
yield  and  have  been  di8i)osed  of  at  re- 
munerative prices.  <t rapes  are  doing 
well,  and  are  conjparatively  free  from 
rot  or  blight;  the  vines  are  well  set 
with  fruit,  with  berries  large  and 
bunches  compact  and  uniform. 

KENTUCKY. 

Ai)ple8  and  peaches  are  a  very  good 
crop.  Their  condition  is  above  the 
average  for  a  series  of  years. 

OHIO. 

Apples  and  peaches  are  very  scarce 


in  some  localities,  but  abundant  in 
others.  Grapes  are  scarce  except  in 
the  south,  west,  and  extreme  northern 
part  of  the  st:ite,  iiip.nediately  border- 
ing on  the  lake  coast. 

IOWA. 

Fruit  prospects  are  excellent.  May 
frosts  did  some  damage,  but  not  enough 
to  prevent  an  abundant  crop. 

KANSAS. 

Apples  are  not  promising  as  much 
as  a  month  ago;  falling  from  the  trees 
is  reported.  Peaches  are  exceptional- 
ly fine.     Grapes  are  good. 

MISSOURI. 

Apples  are  falling  badly  and  the 
prospect  is  for  a  short  crop.  Peaches 
are  a  good  crop.  Grapes  are  rotting 
to  some  extent. 

NEBRASKA. 

Apples  and  peaches  have  fallen  off 
badly,  yet  there  will  be  a  good  crop. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Apples  have  been  damaged  some- 
what by  caterpillar  and  still  more  by 
the  codling  moth.  Peaches  will  yield 
a  full  medium  crop.  Pears  also. 
Cherries  have  given  a  full  crop  and 
brought  fair  prices.  The  reports  as  to 
the  coming  crop  of  grapes  are  favor- 
able generally,  but  while  the  raisin 
men  have  passed  through  a  prosperous 
one.  the  wine  men  feel  despondent 
over  the  exceedingly  low  prices  ruling 
for  their  products.  When  10  cents  is 
about  the  average  price  paid  by  dealers 
per  gallon,  and  400  gallons  may  be 
called  an  average  crop;  and  while  f  20 
per  acre  is  about  the  usual  cost  of  pro- 
duction, outside  of  the  capital  invested 
in  cellars,  casks,  machinery,  etc.,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  the  profits  are 
on  the  wrong  side.  Phylloxera  and 
Anaheim  disease  are  decimating  the 
vineyards  very  fast,  and  grai>e  growers 
are  despondent  and  neglect  cultiva- 
tion, as  well  replanting  with  resistant 
vines— the  only  effective  remedy  found 
so  far  against  phylloxera.  The  out- 
look for  the  industry,  once  so  bright, 
is  very  gloomy. 


*  BBK  #  NOTKS.  ^ 


Blood  Will  Tell. 


This  applies  to  strains  of  bees  as  well 
as  to  families  of  human  beings,  and 
they  differ  as  greatly  in  characteris- 
tics.— AmeriGan  Bee  Journal. 


Our  Sewing  Machine  Offer . 


We  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  our  subscribers,  only,  can  pur- 
chase one  of  the  above  sewing  ma- 
chines for  the  small  sum  of  $18.00. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  stj  les 
of  lock  stich  sewing  machines,  and  is 
sold  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
at  from  ^40  to  $00.  These  machines 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
with  black  walnut  furniture,  as  shown 
above,  and  each  machine  contains  a 
full  set  of  the  latest  improved  attach- 
ments, instruction  book  and  the  man- 
ufacturers guarantee  for  five  years. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Bees'  Stings. 

The  sting  of  the  bee  is  so  peculiarly 
constructed  that  jf  you  pull  it  out,  in 
stead  of  relieving  the  pain,-  it  adds 
greatly  to  it,  for  instead  of  pulling  out 
the  poison,  you  push  it  into  the  flesh. 
Scrape  the  sting  out  immediately  with 
a  knife,  and  you  scrape  the  poison 
also. — Exchange. 

Forthcoming  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Exhibitions. 


Erie  Chrysanthemum  Club's  annual 
show  Nov.  5,  6  and  7.  Besides  prizes 
for  chrysanthemums,  greenhouse 
plants,  etc.,  a  special  premium  is 
offered  by  the  editor  of  Farm  and 
Vineyard  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruits.  Premiums  will  also  be  offered 
for  the  best  collection  of  grapes  and 
for  the  best  collection  of  vegetables. 

Inter-state  fair,  Elmira,  Sept.  1  to  9. 
Geo.  M.  Robinson,  secretary  and  gen- 
eral manager. 

Hornellsville  Farmers'  Club  fair, 
August  24  to  28,  inclusive.  C.  K.  Ma- 
sou,  secretary. 

Cowanesque  Valley  fair,  Westfield, 
Pa.     Frank  Stearns,  secretary. 

Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 

Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vinkvari)  and  the  Buffalo  Express^ 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 

Active  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  mouths. 
Address  for  particulars,  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Vineyard. 


Special  Clubbing  OflTer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

Karni  aod   Our  Prioo 
VInfyard.     fur  Both 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  S2.(jo     $  ..w  «l.oo 

"   American  Uardcn,         •♦    2.00  .50  I.90 

"    Farm  Journal,               "     ..oo  .60  .60 

•♦   Chicago  Weekl J  Times  "    l.(w  .50  1.00 

"   American  Rural  Home '«    l.oo  .60  l.oo 

"   Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  '•    l.oo  .50  .»o 

Clevelana  Leader,         '•    l.oo  .60  l.oo 

Yankee  Blade,               "  .1.00  .60  l.oo 

"   Fanciers  Review,           «•      .36  .50  .60 

BuffaloWeckly  Express"    l.oo  .60  1.00 

"     Sunday       "       «'    2.00  .60  1.76 

"    Farmers  Record,           •«    1.00  .60  .80 

Devoted  to  KHrinerii*  OrfaniiiiUoni  tnd  Karn  Topic*. 

•'   N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     "  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

"   Cosmopolitan,                «•  2.40  .60  s.00 

LadiesIIomeCompanion"  .60  .60  .66 

Western  Garden,           «♦  .60  .60  .60 

Our  Country  Home,              "  .60  .60  .60 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


NOTES   ON  THE  CULTURE  OF   FLOW- 
ERS, FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 


Our  Native  Fruits  —  The  Improveiuenta 
and  Deve1«>pinentH  Made  by  Poniologists 
ill  Hardy  Varieties — Raspberries,  Straw- 
berries, Gooseberries  and    Dewberries. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  phases  of 
pomology  in  this  country  at  the  present 
time,  says  Professor  Qoff  in  Garden  and 
Forest,  is  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
improving  our  native  fruits.  Within 
the  past  half  century  many  valuable  va- 
rieties of  the  native  grape  have  been  de- 
veloped, and  as  the  result  our  markets 
are  now  abundantly  supplied   with  this 


BARTF.LL'S   DEWBERRY. 

delicious  fruit.  The  tender  foreign  rasp- 
berry has  been  supplanted  by  hardy  na- 
tive varieties,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  gooseberry.  In  the  northwestern 
states  improved  varieties  of  the  native 
plum  are  gradually  coming  to  the  front, 
and  give  promise  that  plums  of  good 
quality  may  soon  be  grown  in  our  cold- 
est states.  The  Crandall  currant  seems 
to  be  a  step  forward  in  the  development 
of  a  neu'^  species  that  may  yet  prove 
valuable,  and  the  dwarf  juneberry  and 
buffaloberry  are  beginning  to  receive 
attention.  The  garden  blackberry,  now 
a  valuable  market  fruit,  appears  to  have 
been  entirely  developed  in  this  country, 
and  of  more  recent  introduction  to  cult- 
ure is  the  dewberry,  which,  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  best  showings,  gives 
promise  of  developing  into  one  of  our 
most     delicious    and    productive    small 

fruits. 

Within  the  past  few  years  the  Lucre- 
tia  and  Bartell's  dewberries  have  been 
rather  extensively  advertised  in  nur- 
serymen's catalogues.  But  not  all  of 
the  testimony  from  those  who  have  tried 
them  has  l)een  favorable,  though  occa- 
sional reports  have  been  very  flattering. 
Professor  Goflf  considers  Bartell's  dew- 
berry worthy  of  trial  by  all  who  are  in- 
terested in  testing  new  fruits  Mr.  H. 
C.  Adams,  of  Wisconsin,  who  is  an  ex- 
tensive grower  of  blackberries,  has 
found  this  variety  more  profitable  as  a 
market  fruit  than  any  blackberries  he 
has  grown.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion is  made  from  a  specimen  taken 
after  the  height  of  the  fruiting  sea*. on 
had  passed.  It  would  not  have  been 
difficult  to  have  found  larger  fruits  and 
much  larger  clusters  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  fact  that  the  dewberry  is  pros- 
trate in  its  habit  of  growth  is  a  decided 
objection  to  it  in  climates  where  winter 
protection  is  unnecessary.  But  in  re- 
gions of  severe  winters  the  ease  with 
which  the  plants  may  be  covered  is  a 
partial  recompense  for  this  fault.  It  is 
said  that  a  plantation  once  started  is 
eradicated  from  the  soil  with  consider- 
able difHculty,  which,  if  true,  is  an  ad- 
ditional objection  to  the  plant  in  culti- 
vation. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


TOPIt;S     OF     INTEREST      TO    AMERI- 
CAN    HORTICULTURISTS. 


The  Rlooag^nus  Longipes,  a  Handsome 
Plant  Desirable  for  Ornamental  Pur- 
poses and  a  Valnable  Addition  to  the 
List  of  Small  Fruits. 

Not  only  is  this  handsome  plant 
desirable  for  ornamental  purposes, 
but  according  to  Orchard  and  Gar- 
den, from  which  is  taken  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  Elaeagnus  Long- 
ipes  is  also  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list 
of  small  fruits.  It  is  a  native  of  Japan, 
and  has  been  grown  in  this  country  to  a 
limited  extent  for  some  years. 

It  is  quite  hardy,  says  the  authority 
quoted;  gi-ows  to  a  height  of  from  five  to 
six  feet,  making  a  well  branched  bush  of 
great  beauty,  with  oblong  oval  leaves  of 
light  green  above  and  silvery  white  be- 
neath. The  blossoms  appear  in  May,  in 
great  profusion,  small  and  pale  yellow  in 


EIJEAGNUS   LONQII^'^.S. 

color.  The  berries  are  ripe  early  in 
July,  and  are  oval  in  shape,  like  an  olive, 
and  of  light  scarlet  color.  When  cooked, 
like  cranberries,  they  make  excellent 
sauce  and  pies. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  two  distinct  plants 
of  Elieagnns  and  four  names  for  them— 
longipes,  edulis,  Simoni  and  umbellatus. 
so  that  the  two  sorts  have  become  r.ither 
mixed  and  are  mostly  all  grown  in  this 
country  under  the  name  of  E.  longipes, 
which  is  the  best.  Mr.  William  Faconer 
describes  the  two  species  thus:  "The  true 
longipes  is  the  dense,  bushy  grower, 
which  begins  to  bear  fruit  when  two 
years  old  and  only  two  feet  high;  and 
the  umbellatus  (Simoni  as  I  have  heard 
from  one  source)  is  the  vigorous  willov.y 
shrub  that  often  attains  a  height  of  ten 
feet  without  showing  the  least  inclina- 
tion to  bear  fruit.  Longipes  is  the  bet- 
ter species  by  far." 

Helpful   Hints. 

The  Fruit  Grower  says;  When  red 
rust  appears  upon  raspberries  or  black- 
berries the  canes  should  at  once  be  care- 
fully cut  away  and  burned. 

The  sulphite  of  iron  has  proven  in 
some  cases  to  be  a  fair  tonic  for  plants 
with  weak  tiower  stems.  Weak  solu- 
tions should  be  given  at  first. 

Would  you  have  an  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  fine  foliage  in  cannas,  cala- 
diums,  castor  oil  beans,  eulalias,  reeds, 
ailanthus,  etc?  Then  rely  on  an  abun- 
dance of  manure  in  the  soil  and  abun- 
dant summer  watering. 

By  spraying  with  a  combination  liquid 
—Paris  green  or  London  purple,  or  per- 
haps hellebore  or  tobacco  extract  in 
place  of  the  arsonite— we  can  provont  In- 
Jury  from  inflecta  on  well  a«  fungous 
dlseaset. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  ihclNcw  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm^T.&  Vineyard, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Our  Agents  make  $100  to  $300  a  month  selling  our  goods  on  their  merits.    We  want  County  and  (ien- 

eral  Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $lo<t  and  e-xpenses 

after  30  days'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $2S0.    We  will  send  large  illustrated  circulars  und 

letter,  with  a  special  olTer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  8.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 
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GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

A.  SET  OF  THE 


CMLES  mm 

In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 


} 


Which  we  Offer  with  a  Tear's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wishing  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this 
paper  during  the  next  six  months,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  New  York  publishing  house 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  oifer  as  a  premium  to  our 
subscribers  a  Set  of  tlie  "Works  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens, in  T^velve  l^arge  and  Handsome 
Volumes,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  lor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scription price.  Our  great  offer  to  subscribers 
eclipses  any  ever  htretofore  made.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.  No  author  before  or  since  his  time  has 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even  more  popular  to-day  than  during 
his  lifetime.  Tney  abound  in  wit,  humor, 
pathos,  masterly  delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  ot  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.  Eacii 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  homeehould 
be  without  a  set  of  these  great  and  remark- 
able works.  Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  be 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
set  of   Dickens'  works   which  we  offer  as  a 

premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  with  new  type. 

The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub« 

lisbed  compleJe,  nucfianged,  and  dbsdiUely  unabridged : 


CHARLES   DICKENS. 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
NIARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THE  UNCOMMERCIAL  TRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 


The  above  are  without  question  the  meet  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  tiiey  have  been  celebrated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yetk  there  are  thousands  of  homes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  peojile  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
this  luxury.  But  now,  owing  to  tho  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
trade,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  of  Dickens'  works  at  a 
price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  homo  in  the  land  may  now  be  supplied  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 

This  entire  set  of  TWELVE  VOLUMES  are  now  offered  by  us  for  Ope  Dollar  only,  includiuK  a 
Taar'l  Sntscription  to  FAStf  AlTD  VINE7ABD,  <>r  given  FBEE  witli  8  NulmcrilH-rs  at  .'>()eonts  caeli,  aixl  to  every 
p<-rs>iii  ^ettiriu  ii|>  a  cliil)  oi  Hi  Mul>scribcrs  at  our  clubbing  rates  of  25  cents  each,  we  will  PrtltBt  tht  vhllt 
Sit  of  TwiIt*  Volunii  FBEE.    Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy  |9 
Best  Farm  $35 


C  UA  fOl  NJP ^f  O  No.  A.— Single  Harness.  Inch  Trace,  doubled  and  stitched;  2  loops  on 

Breast   Collar   with    long    Lay    Hreeching,  folded   with   Lay  Single    Strap 
Belly    Bands;  3    inch   Saddle;  C.  P.,  or   Japan    trimmings;  Side   or  Over 

Check.  Price, •.2-22 

No.  B.— Better  grade  of  above 2 

No.  C. — Still  better  grade  of  above 11.25 

P,      %  I      ^ji^ig^lk  No.  D.— With  Nickel  trimmings  or  Davis  hard  rubber  finish   13. OO 

/S    vJr^^^  RETAILS  AT  $15.00  TO  $20.00 

^*^      \IW  Vb/*Tw**  All  so  f:ood  that  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood   brings  many  duplicate  or- 

ders.    These  are  not  slop  machiiie-m.idc,  biit  gunrajitecd_AJ^ji£nd__iiia<l£. 

«M  Do  not  confound   these  with    cheap  machine  harness.     Ifyoti  want 
i«^U  such,  ourmachme— the  bestin  the  world  for  the  money— costs  $5,90. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS,  No.  9->.— Farm  Team  Harness.  IK  Trace,  .' 
long  hame  Tug,  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Champion  or  D.  O.  buckles, 
hook  and  terret  pads,  fancy  housings,  y^  hip  straps  with  trace  carriers; 
square  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks,  J^Lines  20  to  22  ft. 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.  C.  P.  or  Jap.  trimmed. — The  best  harness 
made  for  the  money.  Price,  $25. OO  Breeching  with  No.  9  will  cos  $3.76 
extra.  No.  03  —The  same  .is  No.  92  l^sj  Tugs,  yi  Bridles.  Heavier  stock 
all  through  Price,  $26. OO.  Sent  on  receipt  ot  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.,with 
privilege  of  examination,   when    $2  is   stnt.     Address 


LibirtyvilU  Harntss  Co.,  Libtrtyvilh,  Illinois, 
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WINTER     PEARS. 

Suuie    «»f    tli«     lU't>t    and    Most     Attractive 
Sorts  for  .^larket  and  Table. 

As  iiu'iv.';8e(l  ittentin-  is  being  attract- 
ed in  many  sei-tions  ^o  winter  pears  foi 
market  we  here  give  what  Mr.  George 
Ellwangcr,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  excel- 
h'nt  authority,  has  to  say  on  the  subject 
in  Popular  Gardening: 

"The  Aiijou  pearl  regard  as  the  queen 
of  winter  pears  for  the  table.  It  possesses 
all  tlie  virtues  of  a  perfect  x)ear,  being 
rich,  vinous  and  melting,  with  keeping 
qualities  not  excelled  by  any  pear  of  ite 
season.  It  is  large,  of  pleasing  shape, 
fragrant,  and  when  fully  ripe  of  a  warm 
straw  color.  Coming  into  market  when 
alt  fall  pears  are  gone,  it  may  be  kept 
from  November  until  March.  As  a  mar- 
ket fruit  it  is  always  in  ready  demand 
wherever  known,  and  brings  the  highest 
price,  five  to  six  dollars  per  bushel  for 
fine  stdected  fruit.  The  tree  is  hardy, 
vigorous,  not  subject  to  blight,  does  not 
overbear,  and  hence  requires  little  thin- 


ANJOU   PEAR.  .SPECIMEN  IN  TISSUE  PAPER. 

ning,  while  few  inferior  fruits  are  seen 
on  the  tree.  Anjou  does  well  as  a  stand- 
ard or  a  dwarf.  It  should  be  planted  in 
well  prepared,  rich,  dry  ground  and  kept 
under  the  best  cultivation,  enriching  it 
every  year  alternately  with  a  moderate 
dressing  of  well  decomposed  stable  ma- 
nure and  hard  wood  ashes.  A  thin 
sprinkling  of  salt  during  winter  is  also 
beneficial.  Pruning  is  very  important 
to  keep  up  the  vigor  and  health  of  dwari 
trees  and  also  to  prevent  overbearing. 

'  •  Winter  Nelis  is  one  of  the  finest  win- 
ter pears,  and  a  great  favorite  in  eastern 
markets.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
melting  and  possesses  a  rich  aromatic 
flavor.  For  a  dessert  pear,  in  respect  tc 
size,  color  and  quality,  it  has  no  supe- 
rior among  winter  varieties;  season, 
December  to  March.  Winter  Nelie 
should  be  grown  on  pear  stock,  or  double 
worked  on  dwarf  stock.  White  Doyenne 
being  the  best  tree  for  double  working 
Josephine  de  Malines,  when  well  grown 
an4i  ripened,  is  pronounced  one  of  the 
very  best  late  winter  pears;  fruit  medi- 
um to  large,  melting  and  of  delicious 
rose  aroma;  succeeds  either  as  standard 
or  dwarf;  season,  January  to  April. 
Owing  to  its  moderate,  irregular  growth 
it  is  little  propagated  in  nurseries,  and 
on  this  account  is  not  much  dissemi 
nated.  Lawrence  is  held  in  high  esteem 
OS  a  sweet  pear;  fruit  medium  to  large, 
melting,  of  pleasant  flavor;  season,  De- 
cember to  January;  tree  a  moderate 
grower  and  very  productive. 

"Beurre  Clairgeau   is    the  largest  and 
most  attractive  earlv  winter  near  in  cul- 


tivation, and  always  commands  the 
highest  price.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
pyriforin,  yellow  and  red  with  its  red 
cheek  usually  very  highly  colored,  near- 
ly melting,  and  keeps  till  January,  the 
tree  being  a  good  grower  and  an. abund- 
ant bearer.  A  very  valuable  market 
pear." 

Mr.  Ellwanger  refers  to  the  above  as 
the  best  winter  market  pears  that  have 
come  under  his  observation,  and  says  it 
is  difficult  to  name  any  finer  winter  i)ears 
for  the  table  than  Beurre  Clairgeau. 
Anjou,  Winter  Nelis  and  Josephine.  The 
cut  shows  an  Anjou  greatly  reduced  in 
size  and  a  specimen  in  tissue  paper  foi 
shippin 


If?. 


Dwarf  CannaH. 

While  formerly  dwarf  cannas  wen 
employed  for  the  effect  of  their  foliage 
exclusively,  the  so  called  dwarf  Frenct 
cannas  are  rapidly  superseding  the  oldei 
types.  Their  dwarf  habit,  handsome 
flowers  and  the  freedom  with  which 
they  are  produced  are  making  them  great 
favorites  not  only  in  the  garden,  but  alsc 
for  conservatory  and  greenhouse  culture. 
In  color  the  flowers  are  rich  crimson  ano 
bright  yellow,  with  all  the  variations 
these  colors  are  capable  of.  The  Florists 
Exchange  tells  that  American  floricul 
turists,  however,  have  not  been  slow  ir 
improving  the  good  work  initiated  b> 
the  French.  By  judicious  crossing  the> 
have  already  produced  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  as  well  as  most  dwarfed  varie 
ties  in  existence.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  is  the  "Star  of  1891."  The  entire 
height  of  the  plant  does  not  exceed  eight 
een  inches.  The  flowers  are  bright  orange 
crimson,  and  so  closely  arranged  on  the 
spike  that  the  general  appearance  is  more 
like  a  cluster  of  rhododendron  than  that 
of  old  style  cannas.  A  bed  of  these,  con 
spicuously  planted  in  a  lawn,  must  pro 
duce  a  really  gorgeous  effect. 


Talaable  Spraying  Mixtures. 

We  give  Professor  Maynard's  formulas 
The  useful   Bordeaux  mixture  is  as  foi 
lows:  Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  are 
dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  hot  water,  and 
four  pounds  of   fresh  lime   are  slaked  in 
water  enough  to  make  a  thin  lime  wash 
When    both   are  cooled,  pour   together 
mixing  thoroughly  and  dilute  to  twenty 
two  gallons     Strain  before  using. 

Kerosene  Emulsion— One  pound  com- 
mon soap  dissolved  in  hot  water,  one 
gallon  kerosene  Stir  or  churn  together 
until  a  smooth.  t)utterlike  substance  is 
formed.  Dilute  with  twenty  five  to  fifty 
parts  of  water 

Elau  Celeste — One  pound  of  sulphate  of 
copper  dissolved  in  twenty-five  gallons 
of  water. 

Modified  Eau  Celeste — Two  pounds 
sulphate  of  copper,  3i  pounds  carbonate 
of  soda  and  1^  pints  of  ammonia  (22  degs. 
Baume).  Dilute  with  twenty-two  gal- 
lons of  water 

Paris  green  or  London  purple  may  be 
used  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and 
thus  we  get  a  combination  useful  both 
for  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 


Here  and  There. 

It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000  barrels 
of  apples  were  shipped  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  to  England  last  year. 

Germany  is  credited  with  over  700 
beet  sugar  factories. 

Every  year  more  farmers  believe  that 
moderate  weights  in  pork  pay  best. 

It  has  been  found  by  experiments  that 
the  drie)d  excrements  of  horses  amount, 
on  the  average,  to  rather  lesG  than  half 
the  dry  food  consumed. 

The  managers  of  the  Chicago  World's 
fair  had  an  idea  of  giving  only  medals 
and  diplomas  for  farm  animals,  but  the 
liye  stock  men  have  converted  them  to 
the  idea  of  offering  prizes  to  the  amoant 
of  1200,000. 


ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


FROIT  GROWIf^Vi  AND  GARDENING  FOR 
AMATEURS  AND  PROFESSIONALS. 


Tlie  Lawn — Plants,  Climbers  and  Trees 
That  Are  Suited  to  Its  Requirements. 
Soft  Maples  and  Haclcberrys  Are  Quick 
Growers. 

In  the  planting  of  a  lawn  to  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  do  not  crowd,  do  not 
obscure,  do  not  overdo.  Any  plant 
worth  placing  in  a  lawn  is  jealous  of  its 
space.  All  lawn  plants  should  have 
heavy,  rich  and  stately  foliage,  dark 
g^een  rather  than  somber  gray.  They 
should  be  set  in  deep  holes,  narrow  at 
the  top,  wide  at  the  bottom,  in  a  strong 
mold  which  will  stand  an  abundance  of 
water  without  baking.  The  caladium  is 
a  magnificent  plant.  The  canna  is  an- 
other attractive  plant.  Selected  varie- 
ties of  the  dahlia  will  pay,  so  will  a  col- 
ony of  selected  tulips,  poppies,  peonies, 
and,  for  screens,  the  new  hollyhocks. 

For  lawn  trees,  the  soft  maple  and 
hackberry  are  recommended  for  quick 
growers.  For  permanent  shade  and  or- 
nament nothing  stands  ahead  of  the 
sugar  maple,  the  shagbark  hickory,  the 
burr  oak,  the  red  elm,  the  bass  wood,  the 
white  pi  no  or  the  mountain  pine,  and 
Ihe  mountain  ash.  About  or  near  the 
house,  says  the  writer  of  the  foregoing 
in  Country  Gentleman,  1  would  not  plant 
a  single  Scotch  or  Austrian  pine.  The 
black  walnut  is  bad  for  caterpillars  1 
think  that  the  chestnut,  sycamore  and 
willow,  with  the  weeping  beech,  weep- 
ing birch  and  fir,  will  soon  be  counted 
among  our  reliable  and  popular  lawn 
trees. 

Climbers  should  be  trained  to  stakes 
painted  either  white  or  vermilion.  At 
Bishop  Perry's  place  in  Davenport,  la., 
there  is  the  finest  plantation  of  roses  1 
ever  saw.  The  old  Bhenish  gardener 
trains  his  General  Jacqueminots  to  stakes 
about  six  feet  high,  and  prunes  them  in 
the  form  of  an  intergrowing  twiggy  col- 
umn something  over  a  foot  in  diameter. 

Tree  and   Plant   Labels. 

The  cross  form  of  the  labels  so  often 
seen  in  public  parks  and  private  orna- 
mental grounds  is  open  to  the  criticism 
of  imparting  to  such  resorts  of  pleasure 
and  recreation  a  cemeterylike  appear- 
ance. Mr.  R.  Endlicher,  a  German  land- 
scape gardener,  uses  and  recommends 
the  style  of  label  shown  in  ann^ed  cut, 
a  reprint  from  Popular  Gardening. 


CONVENIENT  TREK  AND  PLANT  LABELS. 

This  label  is  not  only  simple,  cheap 
and  practical,  but  also  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the 
name  legibly  and  prominently.  The  label 
part  is  cut  or  stamped  out  of  heavy  sheet 
zinc.  The  form  to  be  adopted  may  be 
the  one  shown  in  illustration,  or  it  may 
vary  from  this  according  to  individual 
taste.  The  face  side  is  given  two  coats 
of  black  paint,  and  upon  this,  when  thor- 
oughly dry,  the  name  is  to  be  written 
with  white  paint  prepared  from  rectified 
varnish  and  white  lead.  Only  the  very 
best  quality  of  each  ingredient  should 
be  used.  The  writing  may  be  done  with 
a  common  soft  pen  after  the  point  has 
been  dulled  on  a  g^^ndstone,  or  better 
with  a  goose  qailL 


The  use  of  upright  Roman  characters, 
as  shown  on  sample  label  in  illustration, 
admits  of  crowding  the  name  in  a  very 
small  space.  After  the  name  is  put  on 
and  has  become  thoroughly  dry,  the 
whole  surface  should  be  given  a  coat  of 
best  rectified  varnish.  When  dry,  such 
label  will  bo  good  for  many  years,  unless 
injured  or  spoiled  with  malice  afore- 
thought. 

For  larger  trees  the  labels  may  be 
fastened  directly  upon  the  body,  at 
proper  height.  For  shrubs  and  plants  a 
piece  of  galvanized  iron  wire  is  attached 
to  each  label  in  the  manner  shown  at 
the  right  hand  figure  of  the  illustration, 
namely,  by  winding  it  through  two  eyes 
formed  by  soldering  two  little  pieces  of 
lighter  wire  to  the  back. 

Peach  Orchards. 

C.  E.  Hollister  had  the  following  to 
say  before  a  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Illinois  Horticultural  society: 

Do  not  plant  a  large  peach  orchard 
without  ample  means  and  skill  requisite 
to  their  best  condition.  The  tree  at  best 
is  but  short  lived,  the  crops  uncertain, 
ye^t  with  good  fruit  decently  handled, 
ready  sale  will  be  found  at  fair  prices. 
Were  1  planting  another  peach  orchard 
1  would  plant  close,  say  fifteen  feet, 
push  the  young  trees  two  years  after, 
and  then  let  them  grow  slow  without 
further  cultivation  till  after  the  first 
crop;  in  the  meantime  keep  the  growth 
down  and  make  the  trees  dwarf  in  their 
habits.  If  by  the  means  of  plum  stocks 
a  ni«5re  dwarf  habit  can  be  secured  the 
better. 

Tile  Strawberry   Plants. 

It  pays  well,  according  to  Orchard  and 
Garden,  to  mulch  the  soil  along  the  rows 
of  strawberry  plants,  for  not  only  does 
the  mulching  keep  the  berries  clean  and 
free  from  sand,  but  it  also  retains  moist- 
ure in  the  soil  to  the  lasting  benefit  of 
the  plants  and  fruit.  In  the  family  gar- 
den, where  the  work  will  not  be  so  great 
as  to  entail  much  expense,  the  straw- 
ixM-ry  crop  may  be  enlarged  and  the  fruit 
ma<le  finer  by  watering  This  should  be 
done  while  the  berries  are  forming  and 
after  the  soil  around  the  plants  has  been 
mulched,  so  that  the  moisture  may  be 
retained.  Put  on  plenty  of  water  and 
keep  it  up  until  the  berries  begin  to 
color  then  stop  During  the  lipening 
pnn-t^ss  they  retjuire  warm,  dry  weather 

The  Syringa. 

The  syringa  or  lilac,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  it,  is  a  favorite  flower  and  one  sub- 
ject to  improvement  and  the  develop- 
ment of  varieties.  Bailey  in  his  nursery 
book  tells  that  new  varieties  and  stocks 
are  grown  from  seeds,  which  are  usually 
stratified  until  spring.  Green  cuttings, 
handled  in  frames  in  summer,  are  large- 
ly used.  Cuttings  of  mature  wood  will 
grow,  also  cuttings  of  the  roots.  Layers 
and  suckers  are  often  employed.  Varie- 
ties are  extensively  grafted  upon  privet 
and  common  lilacs.  Flute  budding  is 
occasionally  employed.  Lilacs  will  grow 
for  a  time  when  worked  upon  the  ash. 
Grafting  succeeds  well  when  performed 
in  the  open  air. 

Horticultaral  Items. 

The  next  annual  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Pomological  society  will  be  held  at 
Washington. 

Florida  promises  to  become  one  of  the 
best  lemon  growing  districts  in  the 
world. 

For  growing  celery  the  leading  requi- 
site is  a  good  soil. 

Mr.  Barry  considers  the  Worden  grape 
one  of  the  most  important  among  recent 
acquisitions. 

Of  all  the  varieties  of  pears  that  have 
been  introduced  the  Bartlett  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list. 

Potash  fertillBers  are  of  Bpecia)  valne 
to  fruit  crops,  nnd  there  iiro>  few  iimpe* 
rior  to  unleached  wood  Mhet, 
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ORCHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


HORTICULTURAL  SUBJECTS  CONSID- 
ERED   IN    A    PRACTICAL    MANNER. 


The  A pple  Oroliard — ProTessur  llalley  Tells 
That  Carbonate  of  Copper  Is  a  Sure 
Remedy  for  tlie  Scab  Fungus  Whicli 
Works  Sucli   Havoc 

In  an  address  on  apple  trees  and  their 
enemies  Professor  Bailey  expressed  the 
opinion  that  a  large  part  of  the  apple 
failure  last  season  was  due  to  the  un- 
usual and  early  development  of  the  scab 
fungus.  He  said:  The  last  two  seasons 
have  demonstrated  that  carbonate  of 
copper  is  a  sure  remedy  for  the  apple 
scab  fungus.  It  is  not  yet  fully  demon- 
strated just  what  are  the  best  times  to 
make  application,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
begin  before  the  flowers  open,  and  to 
make  from  four  to  six  applications  be- 
tween that  time  and  the  1st  of  August. 
Three  applications  at  any  rate  shoidd  be 
made — one  before  the  blossoms  open, 
one  just  after  they  fall  and  another 
three  or  four  weeks  later. 

These  applications,  even  when  a  half 
dozen,  need  not  cost  more  than  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  cents  for  a  large  tree  for 
the  whole  season,  counting  both  materi- 
als and  labor  A  good  formula  is  as  fol- 
lows. Dissolve  one  ounce  of  carbonate  of 
copper  in  one  quart  of  aqua  ammonia; 
dilute  with  100  quarts  of  water  when 
ready  to  apply 

This  scab  fungus  appears  to  be  some- 
what worse  on  low  and  undrained  lands 
than  upon  high  and  warm  elevations,  al- 
though the  latter  are  never  by  any  means 
exempt  in  the  infected  regions.  Some 
growers  think  that  the  scant  foliaged 
varieties,  like  Spitzenburg,  are  most  seri- 
ously injured  The  growth  of  the  wo<^d 
is  very  scant  because  of  the  unhealthy 
foliage. 

Carpet  Beds. 

The  plan  of  carpet  beds  here  reproduced 
from  Popular  Gardening  has  been  car- 
ried out  with  fine  effect.  This  plan  is 
capable  of  wide  adaptability  not  only  as 
regards  size,  but  the  selection  of  plants. 

n 


AN   ARTISTIC  CARPET   BED. 

One  simple  but  very  pleasing  arrange- 
ment might  be  as  follows  1  Darkest 
Coleus,  2.  Golden  Coleus;  8  4,  5,  6 
Coleus  Verschaffelti  (crimson);  7.  Alter- 
nanthera  Amuena  (carmine);  8,  (Jerastium 
tomentosum  (white),  9,  Alternanthera 
paronychioides  major  (orange  red);  10. 
Variegated  Mesembryanthemum;  11 
Echeveria  secunda  glauca 

Potatoes  and  Onions. 

With  many  crops,  says  The  New  York 
World,  rotation  seems  beneficial,  inde- 
pendent of  yearly  manuring,  to  keep  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  With  some, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  neces- 
sary. Potatoes  and  onions,  especially 
the  latter,  do  well  on  the  same  soil  for 
years,  provided  they  are  properly  fertil- 
ized. As  both  are  pre-eminently  hood 
crops,  the  kind  of  cultivation  they  re- 
ceive to  make  them  profitable  keeps  the 
soil  in  the  best  possible  condition  for 


their  growth.  For  the  onion  crop  the 
ground  should  be  exceedingly  mellow 
and  rich.  Bam  yard  and  hog  pen  ma- 
nure are  both  excellent  for  this  crop, 
provided  they  are  well  decomposed  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil.  No 
crop  will  pay  better  for  an  uncommonly 
good  preparation  of  the  soil  than  this. 
A  yearly  top  dressing  of  ashes  applied 
to  the  onion  beds  and  raked  in  before 
the  planting  is  highly  recommended. 

For  the  potato  the  ground  should  be 
deeply  plowed  and  well  harrowed  to  i)ul- 
verize  it.  The  furrows  for  the  seed  b  3d 
should  be  deep  and  wide,  to  give  the 
tuT)ers  room  to  form  without  obstruc- 
tion from  the  firmer  soil  of  their  sides. 
For  this  crop  the  standard  commercial 
fertilizers  have  given  the  best  returns, 
and  are  now  more  commonly  used  than 
for  any  other.  They  may  be  sown  broad- 
cast or  more  directly  applied.  For  their 
most  economical  use  they  may  either  be 
mixed  with  the  loose  soil  in  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  before  the  seed  is  dropped, 
or  be  scattered  on  top  of  a  first  shallow 
covering,  leaving  the  furrow  to  be  filled 
when  the  shoots  begin  to  appear.  It  is 
not  quite  .settled  whether  above  or  be- 
low the  seed  is  the  best. 


The  Medlar. 

The  medlar,  a  native  of  Europe,  has 
been  grown  for  many  years  in  the  south- 
ern Atlantic  states,  and  to  some  extent 
in  California  It  is.  however,  classed  as 
a  second  grade  fruit  and  has  never  at- 
tracted any  special  attention  The  fruit, 
which  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  when 
ril^e,  varies  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  and  somewhat  resem- 
bles the  persimmon  in  shape.  Like  the 
sapodilla  it  is  not  good  to  eat  until  the 
first  stages  of  decay  have  softened  the 
pulp.  It  has  then  a  rich,  sub  acid  flavor. 
The  tree,  says  California  Fruit  Grower, 
is  small  but  handsome,  and  is  frequently 
used  for  making  hedges. 

An   Item   in  Melon  Culture. 

A  Georgia  farmer  says  that  a  very  im- 
portant iK)int  in  the  growing  of  water- 
melons is  the  manuring  Many  patches 
are  ruined  by  too  much  manure  in  the 
hill  immediately  at  the  root.  Strew 
manure  heavily  along  the  furrow,  opened 
wide  and  deep,  ridge  on  it,  then  strew  in 
ridging  furrows.  Too  much  manure  at 
root  will  make  vines  turn  yellow  at  first 
little  dry  spell,  and  the  melons  will  ripen 
prematurely  and,  of  course,  you  will 
have  a  melon  that  is  sickly,  but  a  melon 
fresh  from  a  healthy  vine  is  a  harmless 
luxury,  unsurpassed  by  anything  in  the 
vegetable  or  fruit  kingdom,  provided  you 
have  a  good  kind. 

Money  in  a  Vineyard. 

G.  J .  Carpenter,  in  a  paper  on  grapes, 
showed  that  his  vineyard  had  almost 
paid  for  itself  in  the  first  three  years, 
and  that  in  the  years  following  the  prod- 
ucts were  nearly  clear  gain  He  recom- 
mends the  Brighton,  Goethe,  Worden, 
Agawam.  Concord  and  Elvira  for  a  large 
vineyard. 

Wortii    Knowing:. 

Remember  that  the  watermelon  re- 
quires more  space  than  does  the  musk- 
melon 

Phlox  drummondi  varieties  as  a  rule 
come  true  to  name  when  raised  from 
seed. 

Mr.  E.  W  Wood  names  the  Pockling- 
ton,  Hayes  and  Niagpra  as  among  the 
most  desirable  white  grapes  for  market. 

Don't  kill  the  toads;  they  are  too  valu- 
able as  insect  destroyers. 

Red  Jacket  is  the  name  given  to  a  new 
variety  of  gooseberry. 

There  are  two  new  strawberries  that 
The  Rural  New  Yorker  recommends  for 
trial;  one  is  Michel's  Early  and  the  other 
Lovett's  Early, 


GRAPEBVINES 

AIM  other  SMALL  ritUITS.    New  DeicrlsttTe  Caulojue  Free.     T.  S.  HUBBIBD  CO.,  FBEDOXIA,  N.T. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 

~  THE  SUPERIOR 

STAMPIWC    OUTFIT. 

Contains  over  100  Patterns,  including  Alphabet  of 
Capitals  and  Snaall  Letters.  A  .S))«M-ial  Feature  oT  this  Outfit 
18  Copyrisrhted  Kmbroidery  Desitcniui^  Patterns.  With 
these  DesigniiiK  i*atterii.s  any  one  ran  arrange  flowers  in  clusters  of 
any  size  or  assortment  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  they  can  be  so  shaped  as 
to  fit  any  piece  of  material  which  is  to  be  8ta.mi)etl.  We  do  not  offer 
tliis  outfit  for  the  large  number  of  patterns  it  contains,  but  for  their 
usefulness.  E;i<-h  being  a  design  of  best  workmanship,  perforated 
(in  best  Government  Bond,  with  ample  working  space.  There  are 
Designs  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  an(l  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboard  Scarf,  botli  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Desijjns  for  Tinsel  Work.  Flannel  Skirt.  Running 
Embroidery,  etc.  Designs  for  Doihes,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies,  Ban- 
ners, I'illow  Shams,  and  a  Spla.sher  Pattern  8x22in<-bes.  These 
Patterns  are  for  all  Idlnds  of  £iubroidery  and  PaiDtin^. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PAHERNS  !,"a,1^?r."re'°»r4r?S"!:!fd"^.T''J^^ 

eomi>lete  in  Itself.  Splasher  desien,  8x22  Inches,  Wi^.  Splash  I  Splash !  Owl,  with  Umbrella Jix»,  for 
tldv  Handsome  Outline  Design  for  tidy.  ^xl.  Star  and  Anchor,  for  sailor  blouse.  Lawn  Tennis 
Sket;  COMPLETE  SET  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS.  Alphabet  of  Small  Letters,  to  gu 
with  the  above.  1  set  Large  Numbers ;  1  set  Small  ditto.  Beautiful  Tinsel  Design,  6  in.  wide,  for  Lani- 
l.reMuins,  etc.  Narrow  Braiding  Pattern,  11-2  In.,  with  corner  turned.  "Several  Flannel  Skirt 
Patterns  wide  and  narrow.  Good  Night  and  Morninjr,  for  pillow  shams.  Stars,  Crescents.  Disks, 
etc..  of  different  sizes,  for  tinsel  or  art  thread,  etc.  Tea  Pot,  Creamer,  Sugar  Bowl,  an<l  Cup  and 
Saucer,  for  tray  cloths,  etc.  Large  Spray  of  Boses  and  Buds,  6x  1 2,  for  end  of  table  scarf  or  any  other 
niirnose  Large  buncb  of  Daisies,  to  match  Roses  in  size.  Beautiful  spray  of  Poppies,  5x9.  Spray  of  Lihes  to 
ir,c.fW    Gi#.irAl  nnfl  j^nrav  of  Wheat.    Several  Running  Vines.    Small  designs  for  Crazy  Patchwork. 


This  is  a  regular  boUar  Outfit,  and  other  publishers  sell  it  at  that  price.    Our  price  is  only  60  CENTS' 


Address 


-^iTID    Tri3SrE-Z"-A.ISID, 


ICfftllC.   PA. 


flPRAY  YOUR  TREES.  $  1 7  f Sf-AM  $5.50. 

^^    _  .      _  _    _  .     .       _  ....  Ufll    IL LI..    SDDAV    A    n.. L-.J J-.. 
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Outfit  Combines  3  Comp/ete  Brass  Machines.  Will  thoroughly  ?g5f^R^  Orchard  per  day. 

A  valuable  Illustrated  Book  (worth  |5)  on  "  Our  Initect  Foes,"  ifiven  to  each  purchaser.  My  agents 
are  making  from  »5  to  *20  per  day.  600D8  Guauanteki)  as  Repuksenteu  or  Monkv  Re- 
funded, Don't  buy  a  spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.    Write  at  once  and  mention  this  pai 

Address,  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N. 
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ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  one-half  ream  of  8x11 
who  will  pay  express  and  use  it.    If 


to  dairymen  and  others 

sent  by  mail,  send  30  cts.  for  postage 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
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EXPANDED    METAL. 


CUT  FROM  STEEL  PLATE-S. 


Made  of  one  sheet  1  V4  inch  me«h,  Expanded  Vetal,  bent  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Anyone  can  erect  them, 
reniovi'd  without  Injury  to  Itnelf  or  tree,  and  replaced  a«  readily.    It  W  light,  neat,  Htrong,  lufnolentlj  open  to  ad 
a'r,  and  cloRB  enouch  to  protect  agaliint  rahblts,  boy  or  heast.       ^CMXDAI     CVDAMHCTn   MTTAI 
Th.rf  Is  nothing  like  It,  or  as  Rood;  and  for  quality,  nothing       '-'C-IN  I  HML   DArMI-^UtU   IVl  C.  I  ML 
aichoap.     Send  for  Catalogue  No.  42.  116    WATER   ST.,   PITTSBUR 


They  can  be 
mit  light  aiic 
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a 


everybody's 
Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  Paint  a 
HOUSE 


Inside   and    Out. 


YoUFseU. 


Learn  how  by  readinjj  "  EvERvnonv's 
Paint  Book;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    OR    WAGON, 


OR 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Tells  all  about   Kalsominiog:  and  Paper-Hanging:.       .A"yb«dycan  learn  howto  do 

it  Also  how  to  Polish  a  Piano  or  Orean,  or  Varnish  and  Renovate  Furni- 
ture. In  short,  this  book  will  tell  you  aU  abOUt  Painting.  It  ,s  filled  with  illus- 
trations. It  will  save  any  family  ten  times  its  cost  every ^ear.  This  is  the  time  of 
year  when    everybody  begins  to    think  about  "  Fixing  Up,     and  this  book    will  help 

you   do  it.  ..  ■ 

A  cony  bound  in  CXtra  cloth,  with  ink  side-stamp,  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 

of  One   Dollar.     Address 
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FAR31  AND  GARDEN. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


EXPERIENCES  AND  OBSERVATIONS  IN 
Lfi<K:    ON     THE     FARM. 


The  Leading  l»„Ints  of  a  Perfect  Pig— Dia- 
Sram  with  Acoompanylng  Figure  of  Mod- 
el SidesofUueou— Suggestions  for  Kreed- 
erH  and  Consuinera  of  Pork. 

Following  are  points  of  a  perfect  pig: 
1.  Neat  in  the  head.    3.  Light  in  the  neck 
and  shoulders.     3.  Deep  in  the  heart  and 
around  the  ribs.     4.  Thick  in  the  loin. 
5.  Stout  in  the  tliighs.     6.  Short  in  the 
legs.     7.  Long  silky  hair.     This  type  of 
animal    should    be    aimed  at,    whether 
tlioroughbred  or   half  bred  or   common 
bred  pigs  are  kept.     Large  boned,  coarse 
BOWS  are  almost  invariably  deficient  in 
suckling    properties    and    motherly   in- 
stincts generally,  aiid    from  their    un- 
wieldiness  they  frequently  overlay  and 
(irush  their  young.     As  size  almost  al- 
ways  comes  from  the  dam,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  this  factor  should  receive 
due  consideration,  and   when  this    size 
18  su])ported  by  only  just  the  requisite 
amount  of  bone  we  haveof  necessity  the 
most  economical  animal  in  every  way. 


WASHER 


WRINGER 


BENCH 


And  a  Year's  Subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard, 


...origin.  ^^Jlo^:zst^:l:-^^^:^:t-^s:^l '-  '^-^ '-  - 

I-C^ELL    FA.MILY    WASHER. 

We  will  guarantee  tlie  "Lovell"  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  tlian  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will  refund  the  money. 

We  liave  made  special  arpan^ements  by 
wbich  we  can  supply  a  limited  number  of 
tbese  Washers  for  $2.00.  including  a  year's 
subscription    to    Farm    and    Vineyard,    or 


JfODKL  SIDES  OF  BACON. 
1.  Stroaky  quarter.  2.  Rib  quarter.  3.  Mid- 
?  ,?.'V'\'[*^''-  4-  ^''»'nQ"arter.  5.  End  of  neck, 
b.  Middle  of  neck.  7.  Thick  back  and  sides. 
8.  Prinio  back  aud  ribs.  9.  Loin.  10.  Fillet 
11.  bhoulder.  12.  Prime  streaky.  13.  Thin 
Btrcaky.  M.  Flank.  15.  Middle  of  gammon, 
le.  Knuckle  of  Kammon.    17.  Fore  end. 

If  carefully  studied  in  connection  with 
the  figures  underneath  it  the  accompany- 
ing diai^ram  will  explain  more  clearly 
than  words  the  desirability  of  having 
certain  parts  of  the  hog  improved  and 
increased  in  weight,  while  the  less  avail- 
able parts  may  be  correspondingly  re- 
duced, and  this  without  detriment  to  the 
constitution  or  fecundity  of  the  animal. 
For  instance,  readers  will  know  that  the 
fore  end,  marked  No.  17,  is  the  lowest 
priced  part  of  the  side  of  bacon,  It  is 
therefore  desiral)le  to  reduce  in  weight 
as  much  as  possible.  On  the  other  hand 
the  piece  No.  9,  the  loin,  is  high  priced, 
and  it  is  important  that  the  weight  of 
this  be  increased. 

It  is  desired  to  emphasize  what  was 
designated  in  the  beginning   as    point 
three,  "deep  in  the  heart  and  around  the 
nbs."    Looking  at  this  from  the  con- 
sumer's point  of  view,   a  pig  which  is 
deep  in  tho  heart  and  around  the  ribs 
will  of  nece.sf^ity  produce  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  first  class  bacon,  viz.,  prime  back 
and  nbs,  prime  streaky.     This  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  animal, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  add  as 
much  as  possible  to  its  weight.     From  a 
breeder's  standiM>int  tho  pig  that  is  deep 
in  the  heart  and  round  or  well  sprung  in 
the  ribs  will  certainly  be  a  good   feeder, 
because  he  has  plenty  of  room   for   his 
stomach,  liver,  heart  and  all  the  main 
organs.     A  pig  that  is  long  in  the  legs  is 
nearly  always  flat  in  the  ham  and   lack- 
ing in  plumpness.     Good  hair  is  an  indi- 
cation of  strength  of  constitution  as  well 
as  lean  meat. 


*  ,   ^     ^  '*"'"        "^"^  Srive  the  Washer  free  to  anvone '  sendino- 

Celebrated    Keystone    "Wringer,    I?q-o.    lO. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  this  new  Wringer.  The  frame  i,  m-idp 
of  the  best  Hard  Maple,  and  the  Rolls  are  of  solid  Whife  lilZl  Zl^t 
the  most  secure  manner  to  the  shafts.  The  pressure  is  secured  by  he  use  of  tl  e 
Stee  .Spiral  Spnng  especial  care  being  taken  to  procure  the  best  8,,ring  Steel 
for  tins  purpose.  The  side  pieces  are  bolted  together  in  such  a  n.an.er  ^  to 
prevent  the  pos.sibility  of  spreading  or  splitting  "'anner  as  to 

The  Clamps  used  in  the  "  No.  6,"  are  made  entirely  of  Malleable  Iron,  and 

of  such  form  «twl  r>nnufrii<^.fi^.,  ..^  ,..:ii  x.        -..,    .  »  ^"" 


to  tlie  tub   most 


are  of  such  form  and  construction  as  will  secure  the  Wringer  „,  me  tub  .nost 
effectually  and  are  attached  in  such  a  manner  as  to  nrnke  then,  adjustable  to 
any  sized  tub,  round  or  square.  »"ju»uiuie   w 

The  essential  features  of  this  Wringer  are  strength,  durability  and  easy 
work.ng  It  has  l.een  sub  ected  to  the  ,nost  severe  to.st«,  and  is  found  to  possess 
the  great  n.er.t  of  bemg  a  "dry  Wringer,"  and  ren.arkably  easy  to  operat^.  We 
do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  as  a  maeliine  that  will  give  entire  satisfaction 


FOLDINQ    DOUBLE  ^^A.&1EL  BKISTCH 

fm*  „ • 


The  engraving  represents  the  most  complete  artices 
of  the  kind  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Made  of  aU 
hard  wood  nicely  finished.  The  upright  piece  is  so 
constructed  tliat  any  kind  of  a  Wringer  can  Kist^ned 
f*"  h\k^^.P'?""^'  lightly  on  a  button  with  the  left 
hand  the  standards  bearing  the  Wringer  may  be  easil  v 
let  down  with  the  right  k>  a  level  with  the  C,  of  tl  e 
bench.  The  legs  may  then  be  folded  under,  this  form^ 
ing  a  snug  and  compact  package,  occupying  but  little 
space  when  not  in  use,  and  being  in  the  inost  desirab  e 
shape  for  transportation.  It  is  provided  with  a  donl  if 
water-board,  so  that  the  Wringer  may  l7e  used  fron! 
*^i"^er  side    This  is  an  article  t&  K  ong-^lt  wm 

T\t  ur!  i  f^i  ^-T"^  appreciated  by  all  hou^ekeepe^^ 
rhe  price  IS  but  a  small  item  when  the  real  conven- 
ience of  such  an  article  t^iken  into  consideration. 
Why  continue  to  use  a  rickety  chair  or  clumsy  box 
When  this  substantial  and  convenient  bench  is  at 
your  command  for  a  mere  nominal  price.  Here  your 
Wringer  is  always  out  of  the  way  and  just  where    vou 

jures  her  tub  so  niuch  as  the  straining  of  the  Wringer 
attached  to  t.  One  of  these  Benclies  will  last  twenty 
years.  Don't  you  think  you  would  save  its  cost  a  good 
many  times  overin  that  time?  Our  agents  will  find  it  a 
most  desirable  article  to  handle  in  connection  with  tlie 
Washers  and  Wringers. 


25  centVeSli^h  ;*or^?irs';S^  at  our  rej^ular  clubbing,  rates 

Washer,  Wringer  and  Beach^Tnd^t^J'i^nn  a^^^^  ^'^'^'-^'^  '^^  will  s^e.l  tho 

Address  FAllM  &  VINHiYAllD,  Erie,  Pa. 
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USEFUL  RURAL  BOOKS 


I^Oie    S-A-Ij-EJ    B"^ 


And  Sent  Free  on  Receipt  of  Price.    All  Books  are  Cloth     '^ 
Bound  Except  When  Otherwise  Specified. 


FARM  AND   GARDEN. 


Weld's  A  B  C  of  Agriculture 

Allen's  NewAiiierican  Farm  Book 

Asparagus  Culture 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making 
Manures 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms 

Cook's  Maple  Sugar  and   the 
Sugar  Bush.    Paper 

Curtis's  Wheat  Culture.    Paper 

Emerson  and  Flint's  Manual  of 
Agriculture 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them. 
By  Will.  Falconer 

Farm  Appliances 

Farm  Conveniences 

Farming  for  Boys 

Farming  for  Profit 

Sweet  Potato  Culture 

Flax  Culture.    Paper 

Farm  Drainage 

A.  A  Fuller's  Practical  Fores- 
try   

Gregory.  On  Cabbages.  Paper 
On  Carrots,  Mangold 
Wurtzels,  etc.  Paper 
On  Fertilizers.  Paper 
On  Onion  Raising.  " 
On  Stjuashes " 


$  .50  I  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 
2.50  •       -  -    -        -     o 

.50 


■•«••• 


>•••••• 


(•••••••••••a 


ct 


Ci 

(< 


.25 
.50 

.40 
.50 

1.50 

1.50 
1.00 
1.50 
1.25 
3.00 
.60 
.30 
1.50 

1.50 
.30 

.30 
.40 
.30 
.30 


Barry's   Fruit   Garden.     New 

and  Revised  Edition $2.00 

Chorion's  Grape  Grower's 
Guide 75 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1.50 

**       Illustrated  Straw-ber 
ry  Culturist 25 

Henderson's  Hand  Book  of 
Plants.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition 4.00 


By  Joseph  Harris 1.'25 

Harris's  Talks  on  Manures.  Re 

vised  Edition 1.75 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Pleasure.  New  and  En- 
larged Edition 2.00 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition 2.00 

Peter  Henderson's  Garden  and 
Farm  Topics 1.00 

Henderson  &  Crozier 's  How  the 
Farm  Pays 2.50 

Hop  Culture.    Paper 30 

Johnson's  How  to  Plant.    Paper    .50 

"         How  Crops  Feed 2.00 

"         How  Crops  Grow....  2.00 

Jones   on  The  Peanut   Plant. 

Paper 50 

Masters's  Plant  Life  on  the 
Farm I.OO 

Oemler's  Truck-Farming  at 
the  South 1.50 

Onions.  How  to  Raise  them  Pro- 
fitably.     Paper 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  i*aper    .30 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 

The  Rose.    Its  Cultivation,  Var- 
ieties, etc.     By  Ellwanger 1.25 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.     Re- 
vised Edition 1.50 

Heinrich's    Window     Flower 
Garden 75 

Fuller's  Propagation  of  Plants  1.50 
"        Small  Fruit  Culturist  1.50 

Henderson's   Practical   Flori- 
culture    1.50 


Peddei's  Land  Measure  lor 
Farmers.    Cloth 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Riley's  Potato  Pests.    Paper.... 

Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden. 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too 
Much  

Henry  Stewart,  Irrigation  for 
the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or- 
chard  

Ten  Acres  Enough 

Terry's  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 
Paper 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm 

Thomas's  Farm  Implements 
and  Machinery 

Tobacco  Culture.    Paper 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 
and  Garden 

Waring's  Book  on  the  Farm.... 

**         Draining   for   Profit 

and  Health 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture   

Warington's  Chemistry  of  the 
Farm 

White's  Gardening  for  the 
South 


.60 
1.50 

.50 
1.50 

1.50 


1.50 
1.00 

.40 
1.00 

1.50 
.25 

2.00 
2.00 

1.50 

1.00 

1.00 

2.00 


w^^^ip 


Husmann's    American    Grape 

Growing  and  Wine  Making  1.50 
Long's  Ornamental  Gardening 

ror  Americans 2.00 

Meech's  Quince  Culture 1.00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Pro- 
fit.   New  and  Revised  Edition  1.00 

Cider  Maker's  Handbook 1.00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1.25 


CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 


Allen's  American  Cattle.  Re- 
vised Edition |2.50 

Coburn's    Swine    Husbandry. 

Revised   Edition 1.75 

Milch  Cows 1.00 

Hazard's  Butter  and  Butter 
Making.     Paper 25 


Harris  on  the  Pig 1.50 

Jennings.  Cattle  and  their  Dis- 
eases   1.25 

Jennings.      Sheep    Swine     and 

Poultry 1.25 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guern- 
sey Cows 1.50 


Keeping  One  Cow 1.00 

Martin's      Hog- Raising      and 

Pork-Making.     Paper 40 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can   Horses,     Cattle    and 


f  oiiliry.  Pigeons,  Bees,  Horses,  Dogs,  Miscellaneous. 


American  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion in  Poultry fl.OO 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 3.00 

Johnson's  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper.     Paper 50 

Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  Book  1. 50 

An  Egg  Farm.  Revised  and  En- 
larged.    By  H.  H.  Stoddard...     .50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper 2.00 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon- 
Keeper 1.50 

Baucher's  Method  of  Horse- 
manship.    12mo 1.00 

Chawner's  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  How  to  Treat 
Them.    12uio 1.25 

Clarke.     Horses  Teeth 2.00 

Dadd's  American  Reformed 
Horse  Book.    8vo 2.50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor. 
8vo 1.50 


Gleason,  O.  R.    How  to  Handle 
and  Educate  Vicious  Horses.. 

The  Hoise.     How  to    Buy  and 
Sell.     12mo 

Jennings's      Horse      Training 
Made  Easy.    16mo 

Jennings  on  The  Horse  and  His 
Diseases.     12mo 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.   8vo 

Practical  Horse  Shoer 

May  hew 's    Illustrated    Horse 
Management.    8vo 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 
Doctor.    8vo 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses.    12mo 

Sanders  Horse  Breeding.   12ino 

The  Saddle  Horse.     (Complete 
Guide  to  Riding  and  Training 

Terry's  Winter  Care  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.    Paper 


.50 

1.00 

1.00 

1.25 

3.00 
1.00 

8.00 

8.00 

1.25 

2.00 

1.00 
.40 


Floyd,    Wm.      Hints    on    Dog 

Breaking.     12ino 50 

Green's,   Seth.      Home   Fishing 

and  Home  Waters 50 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.    Paper    .40 
Prescott,    C.    E.       The    Sailing 

Boat.     lOino 25 

American   Bird  Fancier.     En- 
larged Edition.     Paper 50 

Canary  Birds.    New  and  Revised 

Edition.     Paper 50 

Batty's  Practical  Taxidermy. 

12mo l.''>0 

Practical  Babbitt  Keeper 150 

Rorer's  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing.    Paper 40 

Scribner's   Lumber    and   Log 

Book 35 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings.  1.50 

Everybody's  Paint  Book 1  00 

Ferns  and  Ferneries.    Paper 25 

Fisher.    Grain  Tables 25 


LANDSCAPE    GARDENING. 

A  Wall  Whlcli  Is  a  Picturesque  Combina- 
tion of  Slirubs,  Trees  and  Flowers. 

The  circular  wall  of  shrubbery  and 
trees  depicted  in  the  cut  is  a  facsimile  of 
what  one  meets  on  entering  the  grounds 
of  one  of  the  notable  Newport  summer 
residences.  This  wall  is  bordered  by 
bulbous  plants  and  showy  annuals,  and 
affords  a  pleasing  instance  of  a  system  of 
planting  that  produces  arboricultural 
and  floral  effects. 


CIRCULAR  WALL  OF  SHRUBBERY  AND  TREE.S. 

American  Garden,  from  which  the  cut 
is  reproduced,   descriVies  the    group   as 
containing  some  well  formed  specimens 
of  conifers,  mostly  spruces,  behind  which 
is  a  collection  of  deciduous  trees  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  house.     In  front  of  the 
evergreens,  and  facing  the  street,  may 
be  seen  a  showy  collection  of  annuals 
especially  adapted  to  the  situation.    The 
carriageway,     which    extends    entirely 
around  this  group,  is  bordered,  first,  by 
a  line  mostly  of  lobelias  and  pansies; 
then  come  geraniums,   marigolds,   sca- 
biosas,  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  of  various 
forms  and  colors.     The   larger  flowers 
shown  an)  specimens  of  the  golden  band- 
ed lily,  L.  auratum,  and  the  white  lily, 
L.  candidum.     These  rise  above  those  in 
front  and   blend    beautifully  with   the 
wall  of  green  against  which  they  are 
banked.     The  collection  is  so  arranged 
that  tho  border  is  never  dull,  while  the 
constant  succession  of  flowers  affords  a 
freshness    to     the     picture,    whenever 
viewed,  from  spring  to  autumn. 


Apple  Trees  Anions  the  Flowers. 

An   English  pomologist  suggests  the 
use  of  well  trained  apple  trees  as  or- 
namental  growths.     He  says:    "Placed 
here  and   there  in   large,  wide   borders 
filled  witii  hardy  perennials  they  present 
an  attractive  appearance,  not  only  when 
in  flower,  hut  later  on,  when  they  pro- 
duce tlicir  fruits.     1  cannot  see  why  we 
plant  Weigcla  roses  in  our  gardens  and 
shut  out  apple  trees.     The  flowers  of  the 
Weigela  closely  resemble  aiiple  blossoms; 
they  are  not  any  prettier,  but  no  fruit 
comes  afterward.      The   fact    that    the 
apple  is  deciduous  is  rather  in  its  favor, 
as  at  a  time  when  tho  tree  has  no  attrac- 
tions in   itself  it  cau  be  surrounded  by 
bulbs,  which  will  succeed  all  tho  better 
because  there  are  no  evergreen  leaves  in 
the  way." 

The  crab  apples  are  both  ornamental 
and  useful,  and  may  justly  claim  a  place 
in  omjimental  gardening.  The  single 
and  douV)lo  flowering  varieties  from 
China  and  Japan  are  splendid  in  flower. 
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OBSr.RVATIONS    WORTHY     OF     CON- 
SIDERATION    IN     RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


A  Poultry  Houhb  That  CoiisixtH  of  a  Two 
Story  Upright  and  Two  \Vin{;.s  Iliiilt  by 
an  Kntliu8iaHtic  Poultryuian  of  New 
York  State. 

The  accoinpjinying  cut  represents  a 
southeast*  in  view  of  the  main  building 
of  Mr.  Willis  Clark's  poultry  yards, 
Wyandotte,  N.  Y.  This  building  fur- 
nishes the  winter  quarters,  which  con- 
sist of  a  two  story  upright  and  two 
wings— total  length,  80  feet;  upright,  IG 
by  20  feet;  wings,  each  13  by  il2  feet;  on 
stone  foundation,  boarded  with  rough 
boards  first,  then  covered  with  tarred 
paper,  and  again  with  inch  pine  siding 
(matched),  the  whole  being  tastily  paint- 
ed, and  costing  about  $600.  The  build- 
ing stands  on  a  tableland  facing  square 
south. 

The  building  is  divided  into  ten  pens, 
each  8  by  9J  feet,  separated  by  wire  net- 
ting attached  to  baseboards  2  feet  high. 
The  feed  is  kept  in  the  front  portion  of 
the  upright,  and  is  fed  on  the  floor  of 
the  alley  (2f  l)y  80  feet),  water  being  also 
set  in  the  alley,  thus  preventing  its  over- 
turn or  waste  of  food  by  trampling.  The 
fowls  feed  through  spaces  between  |-inch 
iron  rods,  set  3  inches  apart,  about  18 
Inches  high,  above  which  wire  netting 
completes  the  division  between  the  pens 
and  alley  to  the  roof. 


for  the  seed.  Drop  the  fertilizer  where 
the  seed  is  to  be  planted,  stir  into  the 
soil,  then  plant  and  cover  the  seed.  Gen- 
erally tliis  will  be  found  better,  especial- 
ly with  i)otatoes,  than  to  wait  until  the 
plants  come  ujj  and  then  apply  cominer- 
cial  fertilizers. 

A  Few  Sheep  Wrinkles. 

Northwest  Stockman  discourses  as  fol- 
lows: Old,  broken  mouthed  ewes  are 
dear  at  any  price.  If  they  cannot  be  sold 
to  the  butcher  feed  them  to  the  crows  in 
the  fall — they  will  get  them  anyhow  be- 
fore "the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in 
the  land. " 

All  sheep  are  subject  to  both  internal 
and  external  parasites.  Feed  them  occa- 
sionally a  little  hardwood  ashes  or  finely 
pulverized  tobacco,  which  will  free  them 
from  worms  and  improve  their  general 
health.  Dip  them  thoroughly  in  some 
approved  sheep  dii),  and  there  is  nothing 
better  than  a  preparation  of  tobacco. 

Do  not  overstock;  better  keep  too  few 
rather  than  too  many.  If  a  flock  of  100 
sheep  could  be  made  as  profitable  as  a 
flock  of  ten,  shepherds  would  be  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen.  Mix  a  little 
sulphur  with  their  salt;  it  enriches  the 
blood  and  disagrees  with  ticks  and  other 
parasites. 

Champion  Short  Horn  Heifer. 

The  portrait  here  presented  of  the 
short  horn  heifer  belonging  to  Queen 
Victoria  can  hardly  fail  to  interest  the 
admirers  of  this  breed  of  cattle,  inas- 
much as  said  heifer  is  a  perfect  specimen. 
Her  evenness  of  form,  thickness  of  flesh 
and  general  fine  appearance  leave  little, 
if  anything,  to  be  desired. 


POULTRY    HOUSE   WITH   WINGS. 

Mr.  Clark  claims  no  originality  in  the 
construction  of  the  nests  or  other   furni- 
ture,  except  that  to  circumvent    "egg 
eaters"  he  sometimes  closes   his    nests 
and  compels  the  culprits  to  lay  in  nail 
kegs,  at  about  one-third  of  the  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  which  he  builds  the 
nests.     This  has  proven  effectual  when 
all  other  means  have  failed.     All  furni- 
ture  is   portable,    and    can  be  carried 
through  the  door  leading  to   the  alley, 
taken  out  doors  and  cleansed  by  scald- 
ing,   whitewashing    or    painting    with 
crude  petroleum,  which  lie  obtains  from 
oil  wells  only  six  miles  away  at  a  nom- 
inal i)rice.     The  second  story  of  upright 
is  used  as  a  storeroom  for   coops,  feed, 
road  dust,  etc.,  through  the  winter,  and 
for  hatching  purposes  in  the  spring,  for 
which  he  .ilways  trusts  to  "mother  hen," 
with  all  her  faults,  his  ro^\,  10  by  20, 
easily  accommodating  fifty  sitters.     The 
foregoing  cut  and  descrii)tion  are  repro- 
duced for  our  readers  from  The  Ameri- 
can Poultry  Yard. 


Applying:  Coinuiercial    Fertilizers. 

A  correspondent  of  The  New  York 
World  writes:  My  plan  in  the  garden, 
especially  with  all  small  crops  like  let- 
tuce, oni(Hi8  and  this  class,  is  to  prepare 
the  soil  in  good  tilth  ready  for  the  seed 
and  then  scatter  the  fertilizer  broadcast 
as  evenly  as  is  possible.  Then  even  the 
surface  with  a  good  steel  rake;  work  the 
fertilizer  well  into  the  soil.  With  all 
this  class  of  plants  the  fertilizer  needs  to 
be  near  the  surface  in  order  to  benefit 
them.  With  cabbage,  tomatoes  and  all 
the  class  of  larger  vegetable  plants  make 
the  place  for  the  plants,  using  a  dibble 
or  garden  trowel.  Put  in  the  fertilizer 
and  stir  it  in  well  with  the  soil  and  then 
set  in  the  plants.  With  sweet  corn,  po- 
tatoes and  this  class  of  plants  prepare 
the  soil  and  mark  out  the  furrows  ready 


II  S.COOKSTOVE DRIER 

^J     C7  HandieHt.CheapcHt,  Best    Ai^enlH  WMiited.    12 
A3I.  .>ii'"<i  C'0.,\Va.vnt'(4boro,i»a.    Box 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


^^€p^M(f/'^^^  St.  LouiM^lO. 

-      -      -       Artiatlo  Metal  Workers.?^^'-******"*** 

•llrms,  Iron  and  W  ire  C'fticc-wurk. 

K*»liuK3.  (-restin?",  Nettiniri.  etc. 

EvrrlMting  I'emewry  FKNCEH. 

t^hipjiedeTi^rjwtierf.  Aeeii's»»nt 
'H  rtie  («r  C»uki(us  aud  iuiUiuat*. 

Mention  Farv  and  Vinetaki>. 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 


utiDK  *<Antl-Corpulene  Pills'*  lose  15  Ibi.  » 
iii:Kne»»,  contain  no  poison  »na  never 


Th 


month.    They  cause  not ,  ,•         „    «.  .•„ 

fall.  Sold  byPniejrisU  everywhere  or  f.nt  by  mail.  t^rUcu- 
IMS  (sealed)  4c    WILCOi  SPKCIFIC  VO^  PhlUu.  Fa, 

Mention  Farm  4ND  Vineyard 
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THE  queen's  champion  HEIFER. 

Princess  Josephine  II,  the  heifer  under 
consideration,  is  a  roaii,  aged  about  two 
and  three-(iuarter  years.  She  took  the 
championships  of  both  the  Birmingham 
and  Smithfield  shows. 

Bee  GleaiiinsH. 

At  a  recent  meeting  at  St.  Catherine's, 
Out.,  a  vote  was  taken  on  the  question 
of  outdoor  versus  indoor  wintering  of 
bees.  The  majority  favored  packing  on 
summer  stands. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Newman  urges  on  the 
readers  of  The  American  Bee  Journal 
the  importance  of  their  making  bee  and 
honey  exhibits  at  the  agricultural  fairs, 
and  gives  some  very  good  reasons  for  so 
doing.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  at- 
tractiveness to  the  average  fair  goer  of 
bees  in  glassed  hives  and  honey  in  glass 
crates. 

If  separators  are  to  be  used,  which 
shall  they  be,  wood  or  tin?  I  believe 
the  general  decision  is  that  tin  is  prefer- 
able with  wide  frames,  and  wood  with 
the  T  supers,  says  a  correspondent  in 
The  Beekeepers'  Review. 

"Ripe"  honey  is  honej-  which  has  by 
evaporation  become  sufficiently  thick  to 
be  sealed  in  the  cell. 

The  queen  cells  are  elongated  and  are 
the  ones  in  which  queens  are  reared. 

Root  tells  that  the  slatted  honey  board 
is  now  scarcely  ordered,  and  he  has  al- 
most ceased  making  them.  Fixed  dis- 
tances and  thick  top  bars  are  running  it 
out  entirely.  Of  course  queen  exclud- 
ing honey  boards  are  as  popular  as  ever. 

A  tested  queen  is  one  whose  progeny 
has  been  examined  and  found  pure. 

A  separrttor  is  a  strip  or  piece  of  tin  or 
wood  placed  between  section  boxes  to 
insure  straight  combs. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ARTIFICLAL  LIMBS, 

Manufactured  by 


•^JASILYONS.  ^ 

'"^'■1  ^    I  v,;; fnr— "'-•^^ 

hJcvc  Fails  to  Give  \ 

SATISFACTION.  '' 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY   BILL  IS  A   LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dt^peiitltiit  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
wliose  fsons  died  from  ctteets  of  army  service  are  in- 
eluded.     If  vou  wisli  your  eiaini  .spe  dily  and  sue- 

'•™''":^,=  """'•  JAMES  TANNER, 

I^ite  Commissioner  of  Pensions,     WilHliiugtoii,  U.  C. 
Mention  Farm  akd  Vinryard. 


in  Old  Hursfifor  duldren. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING, 

Should  always  bo  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  la  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A    BOTTLE. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBERS, 

Willi  Kreat  i)renjium  oilers,  on  receips  of  10 
CKNTS,  and  addresses  of  10  MARUIKD  L.A- 
UIKS.  Only  50  cents  a  year.  Best  monthly  in  the 
world,  for  the  priee.     Address 

WOMAN'S  V%'ORK,  Ath«n8,  Georgia. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

DETECTIVCir'^.AV";^ 

every    locality   to   act  as  Private    Detective 

under  onr   instructions.     Send  stamp   for   particu- 
lars.      WASHINGTON    DETECTIVE    AGENCY, 
Box,  787,  Washington,  Iowa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Wanted  at  Once. 

mt\t\t\    A  mam4<s    to    solicit    subscriptions 
,000  Agents  ,^^  ^.^^^^^  ^j,,,  .ink. 

¥AUi>.    Send  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 
There  is  money  in  it.     Address 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co  , 


'  ,?' 


,V^NN^NV%N\'%NN^\V%NV»\V%NV%\kS\'%NV^NN'k\\-VN\'%NN'%N^ 


32     Pages 


^COLORED  COVER 


^  Fully  Illustrated 
\     12     Departments 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


3   Months 


for    10    Cents  i 


MAGAZINE  I 


57   Rose  Street,   ^ 
New  York.  N.  Y^ 


DEAFNESS, 

Its  CsL-ULses  aand.  0-a.re, 

Scientifically  treated  l»y  an  aurist  of  world-wide  re- 
putation. Deafness  eradicated  aiul  entirely  cured, 
of  from  'J(l  to :{()  vears'  standing,  after  all  olher  treat- 
ments have  failed.  How  the  ditliculty  is  reached 
and  the  eaiise  removed,  lully  explained  in  circulars, 
with  atlidavits  and  testimonials  of  cures  from  prom- 
int-nl  people,  mailer  free. 

Dr.  A.  FONTAINE,  34  West  14th  St.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


WANTED! 

By  the  Lakk  Siiork  Nur.serii«:8,  ok  Erie,   Pa., 

Ken  to  Solicit  Drdera  for  Numrj  Stock. 

Work  pi  rnianent  and  remunerative.  (Ireat  advan- 
lages  in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  Fine 
Outfits  FiiriiiKlieil  FKKF.     Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR,  Erie,  Pa 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


WEBSTER'S  PRACTICAL 

Dictionary. 

PRICE,  m^cSW 

Everybody  knows  that  Web- 
ster's dictionary  is  the  stand- 
ard, and  in  ofTerinK  this  to  our 
readers  It  Is  uimecessary  for 
us  to  speak  of  its  mcrlts.which 
are  already  so  well  known. 
The  purpose  of  this  edition  is 
to  supply  in  a  compact  form 
the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tion, meaning  and  etymology 
of  all  English  words  which 
ar<!  likely  to  be  encountered 
by  the  general  reader  or  stu- 
dent.   This  edition  contains 

^634  PACES  ^ 

1,400  niQstratlons, 

AND 

600,000  WORDS. 

It  Is  handsoinely  l>ound  in 
cloth,  with  ornamented  covers. 
The  paper  Is  the  lx!8t  quality 
Rnd  the  type  is  clear. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  FOr  ^i,  or  given  as  a 
Premium  for  Six  i  uhsctlbers  to  this  Prper  at  25  cents 
eacb.    Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 


FORMENONUr 

YOUNG  MEN^OIiD  MEN 

SET  II  THE  TOILS  OF  THE  SERPENTS  OF  DISEASE. 

<Ib«T  make  hsroie  efforts  te  free  themselves, 

k    but  not   knowing  bow  to  svccesifnlly 

^•SHAKEOFFTHE  HORRID  SNAKES 

thCT  fi'O  "P  in  ili'opair  nn**  •'"!«  t"'"  ■"  '^f'T 
peve.  W  hat  an  EKROB I  There  k  U  KLf  1 1 

OUR  NEW  BOOK 

Kant  rrw",  post  pai-t,  (n^aled) 
rnrallMltcd  tlme.'^pl«l"» 


thephliosophyof  Dlseas- 

,    es  and  Afflictions  of  tha 

Organs  of  Man,  and  how  by 

Hol^E  TREATMENT, 

by  methods  excluslTSly  onr 

own,  the  wi»rat  csweaof 

Lost  or  FatTlnj  Manhood, 

General  ar4  Mervoas  De- 

Iblllty,  Weakness  of  Body 

f  and  Mind,  Etfects  of  Errors 

or    Excesses,    Blunted    or 

ehmnken  Organs  CRii  »»*.«:"'^:  ,r"^VJ?VEU)PED 
How  to  Enlarite  and  Btren  irthen  W  E  AK  U  "  »E  velo  r  tu 

ERIE  MEDICAL  CO.  BUFFALO.N.Ye 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

What  paper  onnaffazinodo  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  Wlieii 
you  make  up  your  niincl  send  the 
publisherVs  priee  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FARM  ANI>  VINE- 
YAUD  and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year;  thus  giving:  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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OECHARD  AND  GARDEN. 


USEFUL      AND      ORNAMENTAL      GAR- 
DENING    FOR     COUNTRY     HOMES. 


Strawberries— A  Brief  Description  of 
Some  of  the  Rfore  ProniiHiiig  of  tlie 
Newer  VaTleties— Each  Kind  Huh  Some 
Advantaspe*. 

Numbered  with  the  more  promising 
of  the  newer  etrawberriea  is  the  Lady 
Rusk,  a  pistillate  variety.  It  is  claimed 
to  be  "several  days  earlier  than  the  Cres- 
cent, large  and  holding  its  size  through- 
out the  entire  picking.  It  withstands 
heat  and  drought,  is  a  very  vigorous 
g^rower  and  immensely  productive." 


LADY    RUSK   STRAWBERRY. 

Daisy,  also  a  pistillate,  is  a  seedling  of 
Crescent  fertilized  witli  Cumberland. 
Berries  uniformly  large;  nearly  globular; 
pale  scarlet;  flesh  medium  firm;  quality 
very  good;  season  mediuA.  The  plant 
is  a  good  grower,  standing  well  under  a 
hot  sun. 

Haverland,  another  pistillate  sort,  is 
large  and  elongated— conical  in  shape. 
It  is  moderately  firm  and  of  fair  quality. 
The  big  claim  made  for  this  berry  is 
that  it  is  exceedingly  productive.  For 
size  and  productiveness,  with  many 
growers,  Buhach  No.  5  stands  in  the 
front  rank,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired for  home  use,  but  for  marketing 
it  la<!ks  the  necessary  firmness.  Its  sea- 
son is  medium  to  late,  Jessie,  though 
not  a  new  berry,  is  not  as  widely  known 
as  it  ought  to  be.  The  berries  are  large 
and  showy,  of  good  quality,  and  the 
plants  are  vigorous,  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive. Parker  Elarle  is  another  berry 
worthy  of  culture.  It  is  a  seedhng  of  the 
Crescent,  fertilized  by  pollen  of  a  seed- 
ling of  Miner's  Prolific. 


Standard  Boses  on  Lawns. 

The  standard  roses  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  exposure  and  thrive  well  pro- 
vided they  have  been  properly  set  out. 
Many  roses  are  ruined  from  deep  plant- 
ing. A  stalk  should  be  placed  to  each 
rose  and  the  stem  firmly  tied  to  it  just 
below  the  point  where  it  was  budded. 
In  replacing  the  turf  a  circle  two  feet  or 
so  in  diameter  should  be  left  round  the 
stem  of  each  tree. 

The  piling  up  of  soil  on  these  circles  is 
a  prolific  source  of  injury  to  the  plants, 
as  it  places  the  roots  too  deep  below  the 
surface,  which  is  a  mistake.  It  is  a 
common  practice  to  plant  a  few  bedding 
subjects  in  these  circles,  but  they  should 
be  those  that  do  not  root  too  deeply.  It 
would  l)e  best  to  keep  the  circle  sacred 
to  the  rose,  and  mulch  with  manure  two 
or  three  times  during  the  summer  and 
especially  during  dry  weather.  Liquid 
manure  can  be  given  occasionally  with 
great  advantage. 


Grapevines  on    Heavy  Soils. 

The  old  idea  that  grapes  thrive  best  on 
light  land  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that 
such  soils  are  natui-ally  dry.  While  a 
heavy  clay  is  not  best  fur  the  grape  it  is 


no  insuperable  obstacle  to  success  in 
vineyarding,  provided  it  is  thoroughly 
underdrained.  In  fact,  grape  growing  is 
possible  under  a  wider  range  of  condi- 
tions and  soil  than  is  the  case  with  any 
other  crop.  The  one  thing  that  grape 
roots  cannot  abide  is  stagnant  water. 
No  matter  if  this  dries  out  in  midsum- 
mer. It  is  then  past  the  power  of  the 
vine  to  regain  lost  time.  Land  thor- 
oughly drained  to  the  depth  of  three  feet 
warms  more  quickly  in  the  spring,  and 
makes  a  difference  in  temperature  of  6 
to  10  degs.  or  more  at  the  time  when 
the  vine  most  needs  warmth,  says 
Green's  Fruit  Grower. 


I>e8irable  Currants. 

At  a  Massachusetts  farmers'  meeting, 
from  among  the  many  varieties  of  cur- 
rants, the  Versaillaise,  Fay's  seeding  and 
Victoria  of  the  red,  and  Dana's  transpar- 
ent or  French  transparant  for  the  white. 
were  selected  as  most  desirable  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.  The  cherry  and  Ver- 
saillaise are  both  of  French  origin  and 
are  reported  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
society^  be  one  and  the  same.  The 
fruit  ot^ie  Victoria  is  smaller,  but  the 
bushes  bear  profusely,  and  being  later 
than  the  other  varieties,  it  is  a  desirable 
sort  with  which  to  lengthen  the  season 


Shading   Voung  Trees. 

A  nurseryman  who  has  seldom  had 
occasion  to  replace  a  tree  that  has  died 
says  that  liis  success  is  the  result  of  a 
very  simple  but  seldom  failing  precau- 
tion When  the  tree  is  planted  a  piece 
of  wood  not  less  than  three  inches  wide 
and  high  enough  to  reach  the  lowest 
branches  should  be  driven  into  the 
ground  just  south  of  the  tree.  This 
keeps  the  sun  off  it  during  two- thirds  of 
the  day,  and  prevents  the  sap  and  bark 
being  burned  up  before  new  roots  have 
been  formed.  Any  one  adopting  this 
plan  will  l>e  certain  to  have  success  with 
his  trees,  no  matter  how  poorly  they  look 
when  first  planted  out. 

For  Outdoor  Boses. 

Jo.seph  Harris  says:  For  outdoor  roses 
in  permanent  beds  my  experience  leads 
me  to  think  that  it  is  dAiirable  to  get  the 
subsoil  rich  in  nitrates,  i  have  used  ni- 
trate of  soda  for  several  years,  and  the 
longer  I  u.se  it  on  a  bed  of  roses  the  more 
vigorous  are  the  plants,  and  the  more 
luxuriant  and  glossy  are  the  leaves.  1 
gnve  them  a  heavy  dressing  every  spring, 
and  1  presume  the  subsoil  is  rich  in  ni- 
trates, and  that  the  roots  follow  the  food. 


Tilings  That  Are  Told. 

A  gardener  who  has  tested  it  for  three 
years  tells  in  The  Home  Journal  that 
broken  pieces  of  bone  do  much  better 
than  broken  crockery  for  draining  flower- 
pots. The  plants  suck  the  fertilizing 
quality  out  of  the  bones  and  make  such 
a  vigorous  growth  that  the  plants  in  pots 
supplied  with  bones  could  be  told  at 
once. 

John  Thrope,  a  good  authority,  calls 
the  rose  Clothilde  Soupert  one  of  the 
most  valuable  introductions  of  many 
years.  "It  is  perfect  as  a  plant  pot  for 
market  and  surpasses  the  Hermosa  as  a 
bedding  rose." 

Over-sulphuring  injures  the  texture 
and  flavor  of  the  fruit,  as  any  unbiassed 
dried-fruit-testing  palate  will  testify. 

Gladiolus  bulbs  may  be  planted  from 
now  on  until  July. 

A  company  has  been  formed  to  test 
growing  Niagara  grapes  in  Florida. 

Largo  shipments  of  oranges  have  been 
made  from  California  to  Boston  this 
year 

It  Is  claimed  that  with  proper  cultlva- 
tton  and  nn  equal  ncroage  Texan  would 
oxc'oed  UaliromU  tn  the  production  of 
•ttperfor  fr«iti. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (eslablished  1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.  All  the  worthy  old  and  proniisinK  »ew 
fruits. 

Mention  Fakm  afd  Vineyard. 


IF  YOU  WAIVT  TO 

Beautify   and   adorn    your  homes   with    Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Tree.s,  Vines,  «kc.,  you  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

by    buying  of  us.     Write  for  our  prices.     Address 

aSO.  B.  AZllTOLD, 

Benton  Center,  Yates  Co,,  N  Y- 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THINK  OF  IT  ! 


TRIAL 
lO 

WEEKS 

CENTS. 


1  111  "CALIFORNIA  l?Qmilu 
Toil  dor"  istheonlv  railllljf 
UCUgCl  story  Paper  on  the 
Pacitio  Coast.  Larger  yet  sim- 
ilar in  style  to  the  New  York 
Weekly  and  Fireside  Compan- 
ion. Send  for  10  we«'ks  trial. 
He^'dar  Subscript  ion,  l^l. 00  per 
year.  Address:  Howard  A. 
Dodge,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SOBBZXT'S 

Eieci.ric*soap. 

^ ^         — 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  SOAP  IN 
— THE  WORLD. 

It  ii  Sttic*lj  hre.    Dniib:i  in  Qsilitj. 


T 


HE  original  formula  for  which  we  paid  $50,000 
twenty  years  ago  has  never  l)een  modified  or 
changed   in    the  slightest.     This  soav  is 

identical  in  quality    to-day   with 
that  made  tmrentF  years  aico. 

TT  contains   nothingr  that  can  in- 
,    A    jure  the  finest  Fabric,    it  bright- 
ens colors  and  bleaches  whites. 

IT   washes  flannels  and  blankets  as  no  other 
soap  in  the  world  does— without  shrinking— 
eaving  them  soft  and  white  and  like  new. 

READ  THIS  TWICE. 


T 


L 


iihUK  IS  a  great  Savingr  <>f  time,  of 
lalmr,  ol    soap,  oi  fuel,  and    ot   the  fabric, 
where  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap  is  u.sed  accordinc 

to  directions-  ^ 

CNE  trial  will  denion.strate  its  great  merit. 
It  will  pay  you  to  make  that  trial. 

IKK  all   best  thing's,    H  is  extensively 
imitated  and  counlerfeitvd. 


.A  pamphlet  Of  Infomiatlon  andab-; 
\  stract  of  the  laws.  Showing  Ilow  to/ 
'  V  Obtain  Patents,  CaTeats,  Traded ' 
'  .Marks,  Ck)pyriRhts,  sent  frte.j 
^  ^AddKM  MUNN  A  CO.. 
v3ttl  Broadway, 
New  York. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


Beware^oMnrntations. 

T  NSIST  upon  Dobbins'  Electric.     Don't  take 
1     Magnetic,  Elcitro-Magic,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric, or  any  other  fraud,  simply  becau.se  it  is  cheap. 
Tlu'y  will  ruin  clothes,  and  are  dear  at  any  price. 
Ask  for 

DOBBINS'  ELECTRIC 

and  take  no  other.  Nearly  every  grocer  Ironi  Maine 
U>  Mexico  keeps  it  in  stock.  Il'yours  hasn't  it,  he 
will  onh(r  from  his  nearest  wholesale  grocer. 

RIO.M)  carefully  th(>  inside  wrapper  around 
each  bar,  and  be  careful  to  follow  di- 
rections <"'  »'ii<'h  outside  wrapper.  Vou  cannot 
afford  to  wait  longer  before  trviiig  for  yourself 
this  old,  reliable,  and  truly  wonderful 

DOBBINS' ELECTRIC  SOAP. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinktard. 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Article.s    accepted   on   their   ineritH, 
but  from  subscribers  only, 

Splenditl    Preiuiiiius  given   to    sub- 
scribers. 

Only   $1.00  a  year.     10  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  $1.00  an  inch. 

Address 

AMERICAN  PRESS  CO., 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


-MCI   WANTjN- 

Purchasers  of  CHESTER  WHITE  SWIHE 

to  know  that  the  latch  string  of  the 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.     (Jnod 
Sfoi'k,  Low  I'rlrcNandSqnHre  healing  Is  mv  motto. 
C.  H.  GREGG.  Kramroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


SOMETHING 

FOR  THE  LADIES  ! 


HUMPHREYS* 

VETERINARYSPECinCS 

For  Eorses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Hogs, 

AND  POULTRY. 

500  Pave  Book  wn  Treatment  of  Animals 
and  Chart  Hent  Free. 

CURIES  ( FeTer«,Conflrestioni«, Inflammation 
A.A.JHplnal  flfenTniritiH,  Milk  Fever. 
B.B.— Htralna.  liamcnenfi,  Rheumatiam* 
CM'.— Distemper,  Naiial  IHscliarKes* 
I).I>.— Bots  or  <<rubf4,  Worms. 
E.E— CoukIis*  lleavest  Pneumonia. 
F.F. —Colic  or  (rirlpen,  Bellyaclie. 
(j.Cr.— Miscarriase,  llemorrhases. 
Il.H.*«Urlnar]r  and  Kidney  DIseasos. 
I.I.— Ernptive  BinenHeN,  Manse. 
J. K. —Diseases  of  Digestion,  Paralysis* 

Single  Bottle  (over  SO  doses),         -  -  #  .60 

Htablo  C/ano*  with   Speeiflcs.   Manndl, 

Veterinary  Cure  Oil  and  Medlcator,      o7.00 
Jar  VeterluarF  Cure  Oily       -        -       1.00 

Sold  by  Druggists;  or  Sent  Prepaid  anywhere 
and  in  any  quantity  on  Receipt  of  Price- 

HUMPHREYS'  MEDICINE  CO., 
Oomer  William  and  John  Sts.,     New  York. 

Mention  Farm  amd  Vineyard. 


This  Is  the  Only 

PERFECT  DEVICE 

FOR 

CURUNG  and  FRIZZme 

THE  HAIR, 

and  retails  everyiirhere 
for  ffO  cts.  each. 

It  Is  the  only  Hair  Cnrler 
made  whirli  avoi(|>4  hriiiiilng 
tlie  heated  iron  Into  direi't  ron- 
tart  with  the  hair.  Ahvavs 
bright .-md  eleaii.  No scorehiiig 
or  soiling  of  lialr  or  li.-inds. 
II  Ik  host  reconmiendatlons 
from  thousands  of  hi4lies  now 
using  It. 

i 

This  Periect  CURLER  sent  to  any  address 
for  Only  4ti  C«iitH,  Postage  Paid,  or 
given  tor  S  Siihscrlborn  at  In  Cents  each. 
Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD, 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


OBSERVATIONS    WORTHY     OF     NOTE 
IN      RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


Tluiely  Hints  Concerning  the  Treatment 
of  ISreeding  Swine  and  the  Youns  Piy:s. 
A  Simple  Arrangement  for  a  Trouyli 
That  Is  Frequently  Neglected. 

One  man  hangs  over  the  fence  and 
pours  part  of  the  slops  in  the  troiigli  and 
part  on  the  backs  of  the  pushing,  squeal- 
ing pigs.  Another  man  pours  the  slop 
in  a  trougli  which  he  has  passed  through 
the  fence.  It  is  easy  to  tell  which  is  the 
wiser.  The  cut  shows  how  the  wise  man 
has  the  trough  fixed. 


now  THE   WISE  MAN    FIXES   HIS  TROUGH 

The  following  pertinent  advice  is  given 
in  Farm  Journal,  authority  for  the  fore- 
going: 

Plant  out  a  big  lot  of  early  sweet  corn 
to  feed  the  pigs  this  summer.  Look  out 
for  the  seed  now.  Where  the  most  is 
said  and  done  for  pigs  there  the  pigs  pay 
the  best.  The  more  you  think  of  your 
pigs  the  more  they  will  think  of  you. 
Begin  now  to  feed  the  brood  sow,  so  she 
v;ill  not  be  crazy  when  the  little  pigs  are 
bom.  Give  her  plenty  of  bran  and  suc- 
culent food.  Let  her  have  a  run  out  of 
doors. 

Don't  make  a  practice  of  breeding 
young  and  miniature  sows  if  you  want 
strong  and  healthy  pigs.  Don't  feed 
breeding  sows  corn,  and  so  make  them 
fat;  if  you  do,  ten  chances  to  one  they 
will  kill  their  pigs.  Don't  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  half  starve  them: 
but  give  laxative  food,  such  as  roots, 
bran  or  linseed  meal.  Don't  let  the 
brood  sow  run  with  shoats  or  other  store 
hogs,  and  at  leacst  put  each  sow  by  her- 
self, in  the  place  where  she  is  to  have 
her  litter,  a  week  or  ten  days  before  she 
is  to  farrow.  It  will  pay  you  well  after 
weaning  to  feed  the  little  pigs  three 
times  a  day  on  warm  food,  feeding  no 
more  than  they  will  eat  up  clean.  Give 
them  a  few  oats  to  eat  between  meals. 

See  how  much  pork  product  can  be 
sold  in  a  manufactured  state  and  so  get 
double  the  price  for  it — sausage,  head 
cheese,  spare  ribs,  bacon,  hams  and 
shonlders  and  lard.  These  are  the 
names  by  which  to  sell  the  pigs.  They 
sound  better  than  simply  i^ork.  Put 
them  in  the  best  possible  shape  and  sell 
by  sample,  taking  orders  and  then  de- 
livering afterward. 


Pl«8'  Teeth. 

A  pig's  age  may  l>e  known  by  its  teeth, 
as  well  as  the  age  of  other  animals.  Its 
mode  of  dentition  is  as  follows:  It  is 
born  with  four  front  teeth;  one  month 
afterward  it  gets  four  more,  one  in  each 
side  of  the  first  pair  in  eacli  jaw.  At 
8  montlw  it  has  four  more,  which  is  all 
the  front  temporary  teeth  it  hiis.  At  9 
months  the  four  outside  t<'eth  drop  out, 
and  are  replaced  by  permanent  incisors, 
and  the  others  are  replaced  during  the 
next  year.  At  3  years  the  boar's  tusks 
appear;  at  4  they  begin  to  lift  the  lips;  at 
5  they  are  seen  outside  the  lips;  at  6  they 
project  from  the  month,  and  after  that 
they  grow  longer.  After  2  years  the 
sow's  front  teeth  have  a  black  ring  around 
the  base  of  them,  and  ;i8  the  age  increases 
the  color  of  the  teeth  deepens  and  they 
become  worn.     Ab  pigs,  however,  are 


rarely  kept  over  two  years,  this  test 
gauge  is  not  often  required.  Of  recent 
years,  since  pigs  have  been  bred  so  as  to 
mature  more  rapidly,  the  teeth  may  in- 
dicate, as  with  sheep  and  cattle,  more 
age  than  the  animals  really  have.  A  well 
bred  pig  may  have  all  its  permanent 
fron  ■  teeth  at  18  months,  and  this  more 
rapid  dentition  has  sometimes  led  to  dis- 
putes as  to  the  pig's  age. — Mark  Lane 
Express. 

Hay  for  Uorses. 

Professor  Henry  is  credited  with  say- 
ing that  ten  pounds  of  htxy  is  sufficient 
for  a  horse  liberally  fed  on  grain.  As  a 
rule  horses  consume  much  more  hay 
than  is  best  for  them  or  profitable  for  the 
owner.  The  practice  of  filling  a  hay  chute 
or  deep  manger  with  a  large  amount  of 
hay  and  allowing  the  animal  to  eat  at 
will  should  be  avoided.  With  a  little  ex- 
perience ascertain  the  real  needs  of  the 
animal,  and  keep  him  to  that. 


How  to  Grow   Big  Corn  Crops. 

An  Indiana  farmer,  writing  in  The 
Farmers'  Review,  tells  how  he  has 
gained  his  prize  crops.     He  says: 

The  acre  of  corn  with  which  I  com- 
peted for  a  premium  in  1889,  and  on 
which  I  had  drilled  500  pounds  of  phos- 
phate, was  planted  three  feet  and  two 
feet  alternately  in  width,  with  one  stalk 
every  twelve  inches  in  the  row,  and 
yielded  me  115  bushels.  The  same  acre 
was  planted  again  last  year  with  rows  six 
feet  and  three  feet  alternately,  with 
stalks  twelve  inches  in  row,  and  yielded 
100  bushels  of  corn  of  a  far  superior  qual- 
ity to  the  year  before.  No  fertilizer  was 
used  this  time  and  the  season  was  not 
quite  so  good  as  the  year  before. 

I  concluded,  therefore,  that  I  made  a 
mistake  in  planting  my  com  too  close  to- 
gether. Two  one-fourth  acre  plats  were 
selected  in  which  I  hp  .  e  not  been  able  to 
detect  any  difference  in  quality  of  soil, 
one  plat  planted  as  above,  six  feet  and 
three  feet,  and  the  other  all  the  rows 
three  feet  in  width.  The  grains  were 
droppe<l  in  each  case  twelve  inches  in  the 
row,  cultivation  the  same.  Result:  The 
first  named  produced  twentj'-two  bush- 
els good  corn.  The  second,  with  one- 
third  more  corn  planted,  produced  six- 
teen bushels  good  corn  and  eight  bushels 
light  chaffy  com,  equal  in  feeding  value 
to  eighteen  bushels  good  corn. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  have  any  iron- 
clad rule  to  plant  by.  Some  ground  will 
stand  closer  planting  than  other.  I  also 
believe  corn  can  stand  closer  planting  in 
Michigan  or  Wisconsin  than  it  can  in 
southern  Indiana  or  Kentucky. 

Sprinkling  £gg8. 

Sprinkling  eggs  is  one  of  the  "ex- 
ploded ideas"  of  artificial  incubation. 
It  is  dangerous  and  useless,  lowering 
the  temperature  too  suddenly,  increasing 
evaporation  and  supplying  no  moisture 
to  the  chicken.  Put  a  pan  of  warm 
water  or  a  wet  sponge  or  a  cloth  beneath 
tlie  eg^^  drawer,  if  you  think  moisture  is 
lacking.  At  any  rate  don't  sprinkle  the 
pgiT.s,  says  The  Fancier's  Journal. 


'REDDERS   i/ARDS. 


Under  this  heading  cards  will  be  inserted  at  llie 

following  very  low  rates:     30  cents  per  line  tor 

six  months  ;  50  cents  per   line  lor  a  whole 

year.    Single  insertions  8  cents  per  line. 


ExprBBB  Fre-Faid 

!  ON    EGOS   FROM } 

[  Thoroughbred  Light  Brahnias,  White  and  Uarred  • 
[  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and  : 
i  Black  Minorcas,  at  J2.00  per  13;  S3.00  per  2(\.\ 
i  Send  lor  Circular  JOE    CRAVES,         \ 

;  Agent  American  Express,    • 

:  Mention  FARM  AND  VINEYARD.        black  river,  N.Y.f 

i(>l>Ml|l||>ti>«iMl|i||>t|Mil>i|l||>l)l«ill|i>l<i«ll<>>l>«l'<il«il<a«>ail«<  * 


M.  D.  YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indiana. 

Breeder"  and  shipjier  of  Large  English  Berkshire 
Swine.  My  herd  is  headed  by  Jumbo,  19.35:5.  He 
would  weigh,  when  fattened,  800  pounds.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Breeder,  Shipper  and  Deal- 
in  Chester  White,  Berkshire 
and  Poland  China  Pigs,  Fine 
Setter  Dogs,  Collies,  Fox 
Hounds  and  Beagles,  Sheep 
&  Poultry.  GEO.  B.  HICK- 
MAN, West  Chester,  Pa.  Send  stamp  for  Circular. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


SEND  6c  in  stampg  to  OHIO  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  Dayton,  O.,  for  snniple  copy. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Send  for  circulars   and  sample*, 

York  Chemical  Works,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


$20 


WIND  MILL. 

Runs    with   less    wind, 
and   is  the  neatest  ap- 
pearing wiixl  mill  made. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


No  pay 
jisked  un- 
til mill  is 
r  u  n  n  ing 
satisfac- 
torily. If 
n  o  agent 
in  your 
plaw  w  e 
will  sell 
you  a 
wind  mill 
at  agent's 
prices  and 
save  you 
agent's 
protits. 


WEAK  MEN 


and  W  O  M  E  N  c«n  quickly 
cure  themselves  of  Wast- 
liiK  Vitality,  Loitt  Man. 
hood  from  yoiiihfiil  errors,  4c,,  quietly  at  home.  64 
imKO  Hook  on  All  l*rlvHte  IllHeaMCH  nent  FREE 
(sealed.)  Cl'KE  OlIAKANTEKIK  »0  yeai*'  ex- 
Vcrleiioe.  I>r.    1>.    II.    LOWE,     Wliisted,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 

OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDE. 


GOITRE,  OR  THICK  NECK. 

I  hkf  o  m  ro«ltl»e,  Bprrdy,  t'leaaly  H«r«« 

let*  and  aimoat  lnpip«n«iT«Cure.  Coae  or 

WriU  to  ■•  St  SS  AHinirton  Court, 

v.^  Ci.KVKLAND,  Oltia 

'        It  la  BO  Iodine  Saoar.       Car*  antde  I'er- 

Dr.  J.  CASK£^ 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 

IN  COMBINATION  IS  STRENGTH. 

Wc  will  send  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YAU1>  in  combination  with  any 
paper  or  maf^azino  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  yon  want, 
thus  givinjf  you  two  for  the  price 
9f  one. 

Send  your  orders  to  FARM  AND  , 
VINEYARD  PUB.  CO.  j 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sells  In  all  book  stores  for  Three  Dollars  I  SO.OW 
conies  have  been  sold  in  the  last  six  months!  It  i* 
printed  on  extra  heavy  paper  and  is  hand.soniely  bountf 
in  cloth,  with  embossed  covers  and  gilt-lettered  back. 

It  Ih  different  from  all  other  works  of  this 
kind  ever  publislied,  and  the  difference  is 
Hiiirh  that  it  makes  it  more  Taluable  than  any 
or  all  of  them. 

This  Is  shown  by  the  following  points  in  which  it 
stamls  alone  and  without  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  those  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 
eets  sick! 

All  similar  books  tell  what  to  do  if  you  know 
wliat  the  disease  is.  This  book  tells  you  how  to 
detect  the  disease,  and  then  what  to  do  for  It. 

No  other  book  published  does  this. 

SKCOND.    Wh.Mia  i>er(K>n  is  really  attacked  by  a 

aiiKerous  disease,  it  enables  you  to  know  tho 
act,  and  in  such  cases  its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
peU'nt  physician  at  once."  Kut  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
Buch  as  can  be  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments in  a  family  are  of  this  kind,  if  only  yon  could 
recoRniz*'  them)  It  ^'ves  full  directions  for  treatment. 
The  point  is.  that  It  teaches  you  todistinynish  between 
n  dangerous  and  a  trifling  disease,  and  tells  you 
when  It  is  necessary,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  calla 
l)hvsi(!ian.  _    .         .... 

No  other  book  published  does  this!  .^  , 

THIKI>.  In  its  directions  for  treatment  It  Is  not 
confined  to  the  practice  used  by  any  one  class  of  phy- 
Ricians;but  it  gives,  separately,  and  for  each  dis- 
ease, tlie  methods  used  by  each  of  the  different 
•'.schools"  of  medicine;  and  In  all  ca«e«  the  prescrip- 
tions are  ma<le  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  practice.  •  This  makes  the  work  e«- 
l)ecially  suited  to  the  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 
what  "school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 

No  other  book  pnbllsheo  does  this  t 

Besides  this,  there  are  three  chapters  In  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention ,  namely,  those  on 
•  'Diseases of  Women,'* I  iseases  of  Infants"  and  "Caro 
of  the  Sick." 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  model  of  Its  kind.  It  is  chaste 
In  languaRe,  contains  no  disgusting  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  beover  curlouH  al»out,  and 
taken  alt«>gether  is  the  most  practical,  sensible  and 
straightforward  trcati.se  upon  this  delicate  subject 
thnt  has  ever  been  printed. 

This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  if  it  had  been  pur- 
chased at  I  ts  regular  price  „ ,, 

The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten and  valuable. 

But  we  need  not  further  enlarge  on  thp  merits  of  the 
book  Wc  have  said  enough  to  Bul)8tantiat<?  our  claims 
that  it  is  different  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  sj>eclal  arrangemei^tf 
with  the  publishen  we  are  enabled  to  send  this  bOM 
by  mail  or  express  prepaid  for  only  SI. 35. 

"With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
subscription  to  this  l-aper. 

Address, 

FARM  AlTD  VXITETAXID, 


bwUou  of  the  Crown  Fountain  Ton-H,  Vent;  A,  Cap;  B.  Barrel;  C,  Nozilo;  D,  Core;  Q,  Under  Feed;  P,  Pen;  V,  Top  Feed. 


I^ef-u.se  sill  S\x"bstlt-a.tes. 
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Preserving  Vegetables. 


Bt  James  I.  Baird. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 

The  season  for  storing  away  the  va- 
rious root  crops  is  at  hand.  With  re- 
gard to  preserving  many  of  these  crops 
some  difficulty  is  experienced.  What 
is  required  by  most,  if  not  all  of  them, 
is  dryness  and  uniform  temperature, 
and  that  above  the  freezing  point.  A 
frost  proof  house  built  for  this  purpose 
is,  in  the  main,  the  most  economical 
method.  Cellars  are  much  employed 
for  this  purpose,  and  are  convenient 
and  unobjectionable  if  made  under 
some  outbuilding,  such  as  beneath  a 
room  in  the  barn,  for  instance,  for  in 
such  case,  the  health  of  the  family  is 
not  likely  to  be  undermined  by  poison- 
ous emanations  arising  from  decayed 
vegetables  put  in  cellars  made  beneath 
the  dwelling.  However,  these  can  be 
so  well  constructed,  and  with  light  and 
ventilation,  as  to  obviate,  in  a  great 
measure,  this  evil. 

Where  there  are  such  things  as  hill- 
sides on  the  farm,  a  storehouse  can 
easily  be  made  in  some  convenient 
hillside — a  south  hillside  it  should  be. 
Within  such  excavation  build  a  wall  a 
few  feet  high,  with  split  logs  or  other 
suitable  material,  as  desired,  a  strong 
roof  being  put  over  it,  not  flat  but  in 
an  A  shape;  cover  this  with  straw  or 
hay,  then  with  the  dirt  taken  from  the 
excavation.  Just  beneath  the  apex,  at 
the  southern  end,  should  be  left  a 
small  aperture  for  ventilation.  The 
floor  should  have  a  slight  inclination 
from  the  hill  outward  to  insure  proper 
drainage.  In  this  way  and  at  very 
little  labor  or  expense,  can  be  con- 
structed a  good  and  durable  storage 
room.  The  size  of  the  storage  room 
should  depend  on  the  size  of  crops  to 
be  stored  therein.  In  such  a  repository 
roots,  apples,  potatoes,  and  in  a  wonl, 
all  kinds  of  vegetables  can  be  readily 
stored  and  for  the  most  part  safely 
kept. 

Many  store  their  crops  in  pits  in  the 
field  where  the  crops  grew.  Most 
root  crops  can  be  securely  put  up  in 
this  way.  The  pits  should  be  put  upon 
elevated  ground  so  that  water  may  not 
stand  about  them.  Where  there  are 
such  elevations  trenches  are  opened 
with  spade  or  plow,  the  roots,  dry  and 


SPECIMEN  FUCHSIA. 


clean,  are  heaped  up  in  these  even  five 
or  six  feet  wide  at  the  base  and  as 
much  as  four  high.  Dry  straw  or  any-  • 
thing  of  similar  nature  is  put  over  the 
lu-ap  sevearl  inches  thick,  and,  indeed, 
a  layer  of  such  under  the  heap  would 
bo  all  the  better;  then  cover  with  dirt, 
leaving  an  aperture  at  top  to  give  vent 
to  matter  arising  from  the  usual  fer- 
mentation and  heating,  during  which 
considerable  moisture  escapes.  Then 
before  severe  weather  sets  in  cover 
sufficiently  <leep  to  secure  against 
freezing. 

The  roots  should  be  ripe,  sound  and 
dry  when  stored,  otherwise  deconnw- 
sition  begins. in  places  and  quickly 
spreads  through  the  mass.  When 
large  quantities  are  heaped  together, 
it  would  be  better  to  put  in  at  various 
places,  when  storing,  barrels  with 
holes  cut  in  the  sides,  or  bundles  of 
small  sticks,  or  fine  brush  is  better. 
These  will  give  easy  escapement  to 
moisture  and  heat,  and  they  should 
project  somewhat  above  the  earth  cov- 
ering and  thus  form  a  ventilator. 
Then  cap  the  projecting  ends  with  a 
good  bundle  of  straw  to  exclude  the 
rain  and  snow.  Crops  put  up  thus 
seldom  fail  to  do  well. 

With   regard  to  keeping  sweet  pota- 
toes, we  hardly  hope  to  advance  any- 
thing that  will  be  any   improvement 
on  old  methods,  so  ditficuU  is  it  to  pre- 
serve these  desirable  tubers.    Wc  have 
put    them    up    in  various  ways,  and 
have  found  none  of  uniform  etficacy, 
l>ut  have  found  the  method  given  be- 
low to  give  the   best  results,  especially 
if  the  potatoes  are  in  proper  condition 
when  stored. 

There  should  be  the  frost  proof  store- 
house here  recommended,  or  cellar, 
then  much  of  the  difiiculty  in  obviated 
in  keeping  sweet  j)otatoe8.  A  uniform 
temperature,  dryneas  and  ventilation 
are  absolute  requisites,  which,  in  such 
a  storehouse,  are  pretty  well  preserved, 
and  if  the  potatoes  are  stored  away  in 
well-ventilated  bulks,  or  better,  spread 
out  not  more  than  a  foot  deep  on  the 
floor  or  shelves  one  above  another  to 
economize  room,  they  will  seldom  fail 
to  keep  well.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
so  ventilate  the  apartment  that  it  will 
not  become  too  close  and  warm,  as 
warmth  will  ruin  the  potatoes  as  surely 
as  cold  or  moisture. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Farm  anp  Vineyard  is  rejfanled  as  the 
ottlcial  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, 


PRACTICAL  GRAPE  PAPERS 
No.   2. 


Preparing  the  Land. 


Hy  II.  II.  T. 

The  first  matter  of  importance  in  the 
preparation  of  the  land  is  a  thorough 
system  of  (irainage,  but  as  this  matter 
was  explained  in  our  last  paper,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  rei)eat  it. 

Next  in  importance  to  well  drained 
land,  is  clean  land.  Never  plant  land 
overrun  with  Canada  thistles,  do::ks, 
etc.,  to  grapes,  I  have  always  found 
it  cheapest  in  the  end  to  clean  the 
land  first  and  plant  the  vines  after- 
wards. Although  many  acres  have 
been,  and  many  acres  will  be,  planted 
on  poor  sod  land,  with  little  or  no  pre 
vious  cultivation,  it  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  I  could  have  my  choice  I 
would  ))lant  on  land  that  had  been 
well  cultivated  and  manured,  and 
brought  into  a  high  state  of  cultivation 
for  previous  crops;  if  this  is  not  possi- 
ble, see  that  the  land  is  thoroughly 
broken  up,  not  merely  a  hole  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots,  but  the 
whole  plot  should  be  broken  up  to  a 
depth  of  at  least  eight  inches,  and  a 
foot  would  be  better.  To  do  this  pro- 
perly the  ordinary  plow  should  be  fol 
lowed  by  the  subsoil  plow,  stirring  and 
loosening  the  subsoil  so  that  the  water 
will  pass  through  to  the  drains,  natur- 
al or  artificial,  freely. 

After  the  plow  and  subsoiler,  follows 
the  harrow  or  pulverizer,  the  Disk 
harrow  being  one  of  the  best  imple- 
ments for  the  purpose.  But  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  preparing  the  land 
for  grapes  or  any  other  crop,  never  to 
plow,  pulverize  or  harrow  when  the 
ground  is  wet,  for  if  plowed  or  harrow- 
ed wlien  the  ground  is  wet  the  parti- 
cles stick  together,  and  in  some  soils 
the  bad  elTects  show  for  years. 

If  there  are  any  large  stones  or  tree 
stumps,  remove  them  previous  to 
planting.  I  passed  through  a  splendid 
vineyard  a  few  days  ago,  or  rather  i 
would  have  been  splendid  but  for  one 
thing;  the  owner  planted  the  vines 
without  removing  the  old  stumps,  with 
which  the  land  was  pretty  well  sprink- 
led, intending  to  remove  them  before 
the  vines  connnenced  to  bear.  But 
alas  !  the  stumps  are  there  yet,  and  oh 
what  a  job  it  is  to  properly  cultivate 
those  vines,  and  the  tools  broken  in 
the  attempt  would  more  than  doubly 
pay  the  cost  of  removing  them. 

See  also  that  the  outsides  of  the  field 
are  cleaned  up,  and  tear  down  the  old 
fence  rows,  as  you  will  need  the  land 
occui)ied  by  the  fence,  as  you  must 
have  sufficient  space  to  get  around  the 
field  or  vineyard  with  a  wagon,  which 
will  be  needed  to  collect  the  baskets  of 
fruit  during  the  fruiting  season,  haul- 
ing on  manure,  etc.  If  a  fence  is  real- 
ly necessary,  put  up  a  light  wire  fence, 
one  that  will  take  up  the  smallest 
amount  of  room  and  give  free  passage 
to  light  and  air. 

In  preparing  the  land  for  planting 
you  should  know  before  hand  just  how 
many   vines  you  are  going  to  plant, 


and  make  preparations  accordingly. 
For  instance:  An  acre  planted  with 
the  rows  ten  feet  apart  and  the  vines 
seven  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  will  take 
six  hundred  and  twenty-two  vines.  If 
you  wish  to  plant  at  any  other  distance 
apart,  the  way  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  plants  required  for  an  acre  at 
any  given  distance  apart,  is  by  divid- 
ing the  number  of  square  feet  in  an 
acre  of  land,  43,r>00,  by  the  number  of 
square  feet  given  to  each  plant,  which 
is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  distance 
between  the  rows  by  the  distance  be- 
tween the  plants;  thus  vines  planted  7 
feet  by  10  feet  gives  each  plant  70  feet, 
or  622  plants  to  the  acre.  Another 
matter  to  which  I  attach  more  import- 
ance than  some  growers,  is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  rows  are  planted;  al- 
ways plant  the  rows  north  and  south, 
if  possible.  My  reasons  for  this  are 
obvious :  During  the  hotest  part  of 
the  day,  midday,  when  the  sun  has  the 
greatest  power,  it  is  shining  on  both 
sides  of  the  row  at  the  same  time;  if 
planted  otherwise,  at  this  particular 
time  of  day  one  side  of  the  row  would 
get  more  sun  than  is  really  necessary, 
while  the  other  side  of  the  row  would 
be  in  the  shade. 

Again  I  have  found  that  vines  plant- 
ed with  the  rows  running  plain  north 
and  south  break  more  evenly  in  the 
spring,  thus  insuring  a  more  uniform 
growth,  and  ripening  of  the  fruit 


Our  aim  is  to  study  the  wants  of  our 
subscribers,  and  all  our  subscribers 
want  seeds,  bulbs  and  plants.  You 
can  have  them  mailed  direct  from  the 
most  reliable  houses  in  this  country. 
Purchasers  of  fifty  cents'  worth  and 
upwards  receive  the  Farm  and  Vine- 
YA  RD  one  year  free. 


Care  in  the  Fall. 


By  n,  J,  Shkppard,  Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard, 

Quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  trees 
are  benefited  by  mulching  during  the 
middle  or  latter  part  of  summer  for 
two  or  three  years  after  setting  out. 
One  advantage  in  this  is  that  properly 
applied,  mulching  aids  to  retain  mois- 
ture in  the  soil  and  the  trees  suffer  less 
from  the  dry,  hot  weather. 

But  in  many  cases  it  is  best  to  re- 
move this  mulch  before  cool  weather 
sets  in,  as  the  trees  will  make  too 
much  growth  of  wood,  and  continue 
growing  so  late  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  new  growth  to  ripen 
and  harden,  and  in  consecjuence  they 
are  seriously  injured  by  cold  freezing 
weather.  By  removing  the  mulch  in 
good  season,  so  as  to  give  the  new 
growth  of  wood  plenty  of  time  to  har 
den,  this  injury  may  largely  be  prevent- 
ed. Later  on,  after  the  ground  freezes 
hard,  the  nmlch  can  be  applied  again 
and  will  protect  the  trees  from  injury 
during  the  winter,  from  thawing  and 
freezing. 

After  the  vines  are  done  fruiting  in 
the  fall  is  a  good  time  io  prune  the 
grape  vines,  as  there  will  be  no  bleed- 
ing, and  the  wound  will  heal  over.  If 
necessary,  especially  with  young  vines, 
they  can  be  laid  down  after  pruning, 
and  be  protected  by  a  covering  with 
straw. 

One  of  the  best  plans  of  management, 
where  it  is  desired  to  set  out  trees,  is 


to  secure  them  in  the  fall  and  careful- 
ly heel  them  in,  A  good  jiart  of  the 
work  necessary  in  getting  the  soil 
ready  can  be  done  in  the  fall,  so  that 
in  the  spring  very  little  work  will  be 
necessary.  One  advantage  with  this 
plan  is,  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the 
work  of  setting  the  trees  out  where 
they  are  to  grow  can  be  done  much 
easier  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. 

When  the  other  farm  work  will  ner- 
mit,  in  the  fall  is  a  good  time  to  prune, 
and  with  grapes,  quinces,  currants, 
gooseberries,  and  some  other  varieties 
of  fruits,  when  the  pruning  is  done 
is  the  best  time  to  make  cuttings.  All 
the  wood,  or  brush,  not  needed  for 
this  purpose  should  be  gathered  up 
and  burned;  in  this  way  many  insect 
pests  and  germs  of  disease  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

All  newly  set  trees  should  be  pro 
tected  from  rabbits  early  in  the  season; 
even  a  few  days  delay  in  doing  this 
work  will  occasion  a  serious  loss,  and 
the  better  plan  is  to  apply  in  good 
season. 

Notice  of  our  new  list  of  Agricultur- 
al and  Horticultural  Book  Offer  this 
month.  Every  order  amounting  to  50 
cents  and  upwards,  carries  with  it  a 
years'  subscription  to  Farm  and  Vink- 

YARD, 

Taste  vs.  Thrift. 


By  Albert  II.  Rhodes, 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinryand. 

That  farmers  should  lack  in  taste  oc- 
casionally as  well  as  people  of  other 
craft,  should  not  seem  strange,  when 
we  reniember  that  they  are  scattered 
around  and  do  not  learn  of  others  like 
the  city  dude.  But  many  times  this 
is  carried  farther  than  seems  necessary 
for  actu  d  thrift,  and  then  it  might  be 
remedied  if  they  could  only  see  where 
the  remedy  might  come  in.  To  he 
sure,  there  are  farmers,  like  others,  that 
care  more  for  taste  than  for  thrift,  and 
sacrifice  the  latter  for  the  former  often. 
But  if  these  are  not  the  exception  they 
ought  to  be.  It,  however,  seems  to 
me  that  both  should  be  cond)ined  so 
as  to  sacrifice  neither  of  them.  First, 
as  to  our  general  appearance,  we  might 
many  times  become  so  much  like 
others  that  especial  attention  would 
be  called  to  us  at  once  when  out  from 
home.  And  then,  he  might  build  with 
an  eye  to  taste  as  well  as  utility.  By 
this  I  do  not  mean  we  should  make 
those  little  aerial  cottages  one  often 
sees  in  the  suburbs  of  our  cities,  but 
that  we  should  build  homely,  clumsy 
looking  homes  in  which  to  rear  our 
families,  but  have  an  eye  to  taste  as 
well  as  thrift.  Cond)iiiing  these  will 
be  nearly  the  correct  idea.  And  then 
in  regard  to  our  surroundings,  our 
lawns,  our  shade  trees,  our  orchards, 
our  graperies,  taste  should  enter  into 
all  their  arrangement.  How  often  we 
see  property  change  hands,  and  the 
new  comer  proceeds  to  demolish  all  or 
nearly  all  his  predecessor  had  built  or 
planted  before  anything  seemed  at  all 
satisfactory  to  him.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  this  might  have  been  avoided  if 
the  first  farmer  had  used  taste  in  build- 
ing and  planting. 

"^)? course  tastes  diflfer,  and  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  for  two  men  to 


view  the  surroundings  alike,  and  yet, 
with  a  proper  discernment  in  such 
matters,  thousands  of  dollars  might  be 
saved  that  are  now  thrown  away  in 
refitting  homes  all  over  our  country. 
And  here  T  would  like  to  say  that 
thrift  should  not  give  place  to  taste; 
no,  never!  but  there  should  be  a  com- 
bination of  both  when  possible.  The 
hog  yard  should  not  be  on  the  road 
side  close  by  the  house.  Neither 
should  the  hen  house  be  contiguous  to 
the  parlor  window, where  a' fresh  breeze 
will  waft  in  the  aromatic  flavor.  The 
out  buildings  should  all  be  a  reason- 
able distance  from  the  house,  and 
there  should  be  no  possibility  of  any- 
thing leading  into  the  wc^ll  which  fur- 
nishes the  water  for  the  family.  There 
should  not  be  large  shade  trees  to  hide 
the  prospect  and  prevent  the  sun  from 
shining  in  freely  when  desired,  or  the 
air  circulating  freely  for  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  wife  and  children. 
The  buildings  should  be  well  pre- 
served by  being  often  painted  some 
fast  color  which  will  look  well  at  a 
distance,  and  the  roofs  of  all  buildings 
should  be  impervious  to  water  Thus 
thrift  should  enter  into  all  the  gener- 
alities of  farm  life  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
You  occasionally  see  a  farmer  who 
builds  a  charming  cottage  among  the 
trees,  almost  ethereal  in  its  first  beauty; 
but,  lacking  in  thrift,  the  farm  grows 
up  to  weeds.  The  paint  is  soon  ofl  the 
cottage  and  it  begins  to  present  a 
tumbledown  appearance.  The  prop- 
erty is  at  last  sold  at  a  loss,  and  the 
frail  structure  is  probably  pulled  down 
for  kindling  wood  for  some  farmer 
who  combines  thrift  with  his  taste. 


The  Rural  and  f  ouUry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticij)at- 
ing  the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
l\ural  and  1  oultry  World  and  Farm 
«fe  Vinyeard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 


The  White  Minorcas. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
the  advertisement  of  Wm.  .f.  Schau- 
ble,  who  breeds  the  above  named 
fowls  exclusively.  As  the  tendency  is 
towards  thoroughbred  stock,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  to  the  advantage  of 
those  interested  in  pure  bred  poultry 
to  correspond  with  Mr.  Schauble  in 
regard  to  this  variety. 


We  are  still  offering  the  prenn'ums 
previously  offered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  tried. 


Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  pricres.  In 
most  all  eases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 


Any  lady  who  accepts  our  "pre- 
mium" offer  on  page  4,  and  is  not 
well  satisfied  with  her  bargain 
will  have  her  money  refunded  on 
application 


If  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  coi)y,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


ardener's  lissistant. 


SERTENIBER. 


I.KTTIICE. 

Lettuce  for  early  spring  use  should 
be    sown    about    the    middle    of   the 
month,  selecting  a  somewhat  sheltered 
spot  with  the  ground  well    pulverized 
and  free  from  weeds.     As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough   they  should 
be  transplanted  in  cold   frames,  where 
they  are  to  remain  during  the  whole 
winter,  giving  air  freely  on  warm  days. 
The  best  of  the  curled  kinds  for  this 
l)urpose  are  Black-seeded  Simson  and 
(irand  Rapids,  both  good  forcing  vari- 
eties.     Of  cabbage    lettuce  there  are 
several  good  kinds,  but  probably  none 
better  than  Premium  Cabbage,  or  All 
The  Year  Round,  both  good  varieties 
for  either   forcing  or  growing  out  of 
doors.     In  southern  parts  of  the  coun- 
try lettuce  seed   can   be  sown  in  any 
dry,  well  sheltered  spot,  and  by  cover- 
ing with  leaves  or  litter  late  in   the 
season  can  be  kept  through  the  winter 
without  injury  without  any  glass  cov- 
ering whatever. 

parsley. 

Parsley  for  winter  use  can  be  sown 
now  in  a  cold  frame,  in  rows  about  a 
foot  apart,  or,  where  a  large  bed  was 
sown  last  spring,  the  plants  can  be 
lifted  the  end  of  the  present  month 
and  the  plants  transplanted  into  boxes 
about  six  inches  deep  and  any  size  con- 
venient to  handle.  These  boxes  can 
be  placed  in  cold  frames  or  any  cool 
place,  such  as  a  cellar  window,  where 
they  will  get  some  light  without  too 
much  freezing.  If  placed  in  cold 
frames  the  sashes  can  be  left  till  No- 
vember. By  this  means  the  plants 
will  be  much  hardier  than  if  the 
sashes  were  put  on  at  once 

RADISir. 

Make  your  last  vSowing  of  radishes 
now,  choosing  a  warm,  well  sheltered 
spot,  and  rich  soil. 

sriNAcir, 

This  is  a  very  important  crop  in  our 
market  gardens,  and  should  be  planted 
in  every  farmer's  garden  for  family 
use,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  easily 
managed  of  all  vegetables  and  the 
most  generally  appreciated.  It  re- 
(piires  but  little  culture  and  can  be 
had  in  use  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
Now  is  the  time  to  sow  the  main  crop, 
using  the  thinnings  for  late  fall  and 
early  winter,  and  if  planted  in  well 
sheltered  spot  and  protected  with  a 
light  covering  of  leaves  or  litter,  which 
will  prevent  it  l)eing  cut  by  the  frost, 
it  will  live  through  the  winter  and 
form  a  delicious  dish  in  early  s[)ring, 
or,  if  not  wanted  for  home  consump- 
tion, will  sell  for  a  good  price.  We 
have  found  the  liong  HUmding  to  be 
the  best  variety. 

CARHAdE. 

Although  it  is  now  several  years 
since  we  have  sown  cabbage  seed  in 
the  fall  and  wintered  the  plants  over 
in  cold  frames,  causing  considerable 
fuss  and  bother,  there  are  some  who 
still  think  it  the  only  way  to  grow 
early  spring  cabbages  though  we 
never     Inul    such     good     success    as 


with  seed  sown  in  early  spring.    Our 
plan   is   to   sow   two  or   three   of  the 
earlv  varieties  about  the  iirst  of  March 
in  shallow  boxes  lilled  with   light  soil 
and   place  in  a  greenhouse  or  hotbed. 
As  soon  as  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle  we  transplant  about  an  inch 
apart  into    similar    boxes,  using    the 
same  kind  of  soil  and  still  keeping  the 
boxes  of  plants  in  the  hotbed  or  green- 
house, giving  air  freely  on  bright,  sun- 
ny days,  and  nights  also,  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  severe  frost.     By  this 
means  we  get  a  strong,  quick  growth, 
and  by  the  middle  of  April,  the  earli- 
est, we  can  plant  out  in  the  open  field 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Erie,    We  have 
a  sturdy  plant  that  has  maintained  a 
steady  growth  since  its  first  appear- 
ance above  ground.     We  have  invari- 
ably grown  better  and  earlier  cabbage 
than  by  the  old  way  of  wintering   in 
cold   frames,   in   which   case  the  seed 
should  be  sown  (according  to  the  late 
Peter     Henderson '«     Oardening     For 
Profit,)   from   the  10th   to  the  20th  ot 
September,    and    attention    to    these 
dates  is  important.      If  sown  earlier 
the  plants  will  probably  run  to  seed, 
and   if  sown   later  they   will    be   too 
small  to  transplant  and  get  established 
in  the  cold   frames  before  the  fronts  of 
winter.    Early  Jersey  Wakefield,  Win- 
ningstadt  and  Early  Drumhead  are  all 
first-class  early  varieties. 


and  propagated  of  such  kinds  of  bed- 
ding plants  as  geraniums,  heliotrope, 
lantanas,  verbenas,  etc,  to  get  a 
growth  and  roots  sutticient  to  pass 
through  the  winter  safely,  where  the 
only  (piarters  that  can  be  given  them 
are  the  cellar,  or  at  best  the  kitchen 
window. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vinkyard 
customers  well. 


Pall  Plowing. 

By  N.  J-  Sheppakd,  Miller  Co..  Mo. 


8o  that,  all  things  considered,  when 
it  can  be  done,  the  land  intended  to  be 
sown  or  planted  to  croi)s  in  the  spring 
should  be  well  i)lowed  in  the  fall. 


Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  one  of  the 
periodicals  mentioned  in  Geo.  P.  Row- 
ell  &  Co.'s  Book  for  Advertisers, 


Shrubs  and  Trees  in  Autumn. 


Celery  planted  out  in  July  will  now 
require  handling,  as  the  first  earthing 
is  called.  After  all  the  soil  has  been 
drawn  up  against  the  plant  with  the 
hoe,  take  the  leaves  of  the  plants  in 
one  hand  and  with  the  other  press  the 
earth  firndy  around  the  stalks  which 
will  hold  them  in  place.  This  answers 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  stalks  firm- 
ly in  place  as  well  as  by  the  old  way 
of  tying,  and  is  a  great  deal  easier  and 
cheaper.  Before  handling  run  the  cul- 
tivator between  the  rows  several  times 
to  thoroughly  loosen  the  soil. 


(Chrysanthemums  now  recpiire  daily 
attention  as  to  watering,   tying,   etc. 
If  a  plant  growing  in  a  pot  is  allowed 
to  become  dry  now  no  after  care  will 
repair  the  damage.     At  the  same  time 
great  care  must  be   taken   to  prevent 
the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  the  pot  from 
getting  closed  by  worms  or  any  other 
cause,   causing  the  plants  to  become 
water-logged,  for,  while  no   plant  suf- 
fers so  soon  from  a  lack  of  moisture  as 
the  (Chrysanthemum,   no  plant  suffers 
sooner  from  an  excess  of  water  in  the 
growing  season.      All   plants  growing 
in  pots  over  four   inches  in  diameter 
should  have   broken  crocks  or  some- 
thing similar  so    arranged    over    the 
hole  in   the  bottom  of  the  jmt  that 
worms  cannot  enter  and    water   can 
pass  through  freely.     This  may  seem  a 
very  simple  matter  to  some,    but   how 
many  neglect  this  snnill  matter,  caus- 
ing the  loss  of  valuable  plants. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard, 
The  character  and  lay  of  the  soil 
must  largely  determine  whether  or  not 
it  is  best  to  plow  in  the  fall.  Some 
soils  are  benefited,  while  with  others 
it  would  be  very  injurious,  and  espe- 
cially so  in  loamy  soil  laying  so  that  it 
would  wash  badly.  When  it  can  be 
done,  fall  plowing  has  several  advan- 
tages, and  hence  it  is  quite  an  item  to 
get  in  early,  and  having  the  ground 
plowed  is  an  important  item,  and  will 
make  it  possible  in  a  majority  of  cases 
to  get  the  seed  planted  in  better  sea- 
son. Land  plowed  well  in  the  fall 
dries  out  and  warms  up  quicker,  and 
is  in  a  condition  to  work  earlier  than 
if  left  unplowed  until  spring. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  plow 
well,  and  then  provide  thorough  drain- 
age so  that  the  surface  water  can  be 
carried  off  readily. 

Another  advantage  with  fall  i)low- 
ing  is  that  it  affords  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  deepening  the  plowing.  When 
land  has  been  i)lowed  shallow  for  sev- 
eral years,  it  is  rarely  advisable  to 
deepen  too  nmch  at  one  time,  and  es- 
pecially when  done  just  previous  to 
the  planting.  New  soil  brought  to  the 
>urface  by  plowing  needs  the  effect  of 
light,  air,  rain  or  snow,  in  order  to 
make  the  plant  food  it  contains  availa- 
ble, and  by  plowing  in  the  fall  it  is 
subjected  to  these  infiuences  before 
time  for  planting. 

In  nearly  all  cases  deep  plowing  and 
shallow  cultivation  will  give  the  best 
results,  and  fall  plowing  can  nearly  al- 
ways   be    done  a   little    deeper    than 

spring.    On  the  majority  of  farms  work    '^^  o"^«  ^o  the  changed  conditions  and 
is  not  so  pressing  in  the  fall  as  in  the  |  ^^^^^"^  apace 
spring.     In   fall   ])lowing  care   should 
be  taken   to  turn   everything   under. 


In  early  autumn  the  foliage  of  plants 
and  trees  begin  to  change  color,  and 
the    cooler    nights    and    heavy    dews 
which  are  characteristic  of  this  sea.son 
of  the  year  demand  some  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  plants  and  shrubs. 
The   time  of  watering  and   syringing 
them    should    be  changed    from    the 
evening  to  the  morning.     If  watered 
toward  night  there  is  likely  to  occur 
an  excessive  condensation  of  moisture 
on  the  foliage  during  the  night  when 
the  heavy  dews  are  falling.     If  water- 
ed  in   the   morning   the   plants   have 
time  to  absorb  the  moisture,  and  get 
dry  before  the  night  dews  begin  to  fall. 
Too  much  watering  will  injure  some 
of    the  more  delicate  shrubs  at   this 
time  of  the  year.    The  plants  that  are 
kept  in   pots  may  be  set  out   in   the 
open  air  during  the  daytime,  but  they 
should   be  taken  in  at  night,  or  pro- 
tected by  some  frames.    Palms,   espe- 
cially,   need   looking   after  now.      If 
they    are  pot-pound   they  should    be 
changed  at  once  so  that  their  roots 
will  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  before 
cold  weather.     Avoid  too  much  water- 
ing,  unless  it  is  desire<l  to  have  the 
palms  grow  very  rapidly  during   the 
winter. 

Ttdcing  up  plants  for  winter  is  now 
one  of  the  most  ])erplexing  problems 
to  face.  A  mistake  is  often  made  in 
waiting  for  a  soaking  rain  previous  to 
taking  plants  from  the  ground.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  dryer  the 
ground  the  better  the  time  to  life  suc- 
culent plants.  There  is  then  a  nnni- 
mum  of  sap  and  the  plants  apjiroach 
the  condition  of  the  hardy  plant  early 
in  s[)ring,  being  more  or  less  dormant, 
riants  that  have  been  previously  root- 
pruned  can  now  be  lifted  with  a 
shovel  and  placed  in  a  tub  of  water, 
washing  off  all  soil  that  a<lheres  to  the 
roots,  and  ncvv  soil  given.  If  potted 
now  the  plants  will  begin  to  respond 


Keep  the  cultivator  going  through 
all  growing  crops.  Every  weed  that 
gets  any  show  now  is  ripening  seed 
which  means  lots  of  work  and  loss 
next  year. 


Tender  flowering  plants  will  require 
to  be  under  shelter  by  the  end  of  the 
present    month,    and    cuttings   taken 


and  to  plow  reasonably  deep  and 
thorough.  While  there  is  not  a  great 
amount  of  manural  value  in  dry  weeds 
or  stalks,  yet  the  mechanical  effect  is 
beneficial,  as  they  help  to  make  the 
soil  more  loose  and  friable. 

Of  course  better  results  could  bo  se- 
cured by  plowing  when  the  growth  is 
green,  but  this  is  not  always  possible. 
After  plowing  run  out  sufllcient  fur 
rows  to  afford  good  drainage.  With 
the  ground  well  plowed  in  the  fall  a 
better  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
hauling  out  and  applying  a  good  dress- 
ing of  manure,  and  this  work  can  be 
done  at  any  time  during  the  winter 
that  there  is  manure  to  haul.  It  will 
lessen  the  cost  of  haiding  the  manure 
to  haul  direct  from  the  stable  on  sleds 
to  the  field  and  apply,  and  having  the 
ground  well  plowed  puts  it  in  a  good 
condition  to  get  the  full  benefit. 


Those  who  favor  the  practice  of 
transplanting  fruit  trees  in  autumn 
should  reme!nber  that  they  need  spe- 
cial attention  in  the  fall  They  should 
be  made  to  stand  firndy,  and  if  in- 
clined to  whip  about  by  the  wind  they 
should  be  staked.  If  the  trees  are 
rather  large  for  transplanting,  and  the 
roots  have  been  cut  short  in  digging 
them  up  they  will  not  be  likely  to 
stand  well. 


We  pay  cash  toagent.s  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vinkyard. 


We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 

Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  pHMuium  oflers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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The  Morning  Bath    Summer  Eat- 
ing—Insomnia  and  Its  Cure. 


By  a.  Atkinson,  M.  D. 


For  the  Fakm  and  Vinetakd. 
The  morning  "tub"  has  become  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  our  modern  civi- 
lization, Alonfj:  with  a  wider  dilTiision 
of  sanitary  knowledp^e  among  educated 
classes,  a  Ijetter  knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  and  functions  of 
the  skin  have  gone,  until  each  indivi- 
dual is  gradually  becoming  the  intelli- 
gent custodian  of  his  own  health.  The 
skin  is  of  great  value  as  a  waste  pipe, 
and  the  morning  bath  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  keep  it  in  proper  condition  to 
do  its  work.  In  the  summer  tiuie  this 
practice  should  be  observed  more  rig- 
idly than  in  the  winter.  It  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  large  quantities 
of  effete  matter  are  being  thrown  out 
of  the  system,  which,  if  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate on  the  outside  of  the  skin, 
will  protluce  skin  diseases,  prickly 
heat,  nattle-rash,  and  other  disagreea- 
ble complaints.  Tlie  heat  aggravates 
any  skin  disease,  especially  in  parts  of 
the  body  where  friction  occurs.  Many 
patients  are  subject  to  prickly  heats 
and  skin  eruptions  during  the  heated 
term.  In  such  cases  the  skin  should 
be  bathed  freely  with  cool  water  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  skin  should 
then  be  dried  carefully,  and  the  places 
of  friction  dusted  with  toilet  or  starch 
powder,  to  absorb  the  perspiration. 
Excessive  drinking  and  warm  drinks 
should  also  be  avoided  for  a  time. 

Besides  for  healthfulness,  the  morn- 
ing bath  should  be  taken  regularly  for 
the  purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  per- 
spiration of  some  people  is  so  offensive 
that  the  odor  may  be  perceived  by 
those  with  whom  they  associate.  Tiie 
quality  of  the  perspiration  changes 
with  the  season,  and  in  sunnner  it  is 
especially  loaded  with  foul-smelling 
elements.  In  such  cases  the  only  rem- 
edy is  to  bathe  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  even  oftener  if  necessary.  A 
change  of  linen  daily  will  in  some  cases 
be  necessary.  Tar  or  carbolic  soap 
should  be  used  freely  with  the  water. 
If  the  odor  is  not  then  removed  some 
perfume  should  be  used  about  the 
person. 

INSOMNIA,    A  GRKAT  COMPLAINT    IN 
HOT   WKATHKR. 

"If  I  could  but  sleep  these  hot 
nights,  I  would  enjoy  life  so  much  bet- 
ter," is  the  unuttered  cry  of  thousands 
of  toiling  people  in  our  cities  and  vil- 
lages. Wakefulness,  or  insomnia,  is 
becoming  a  universal  coiuplaint  in 
America,  and  hundreds  of  fine  intel- 
lects are  weakening  before  the  attacks 
of  this  insidious  disease.  The  stress  of 
business,  the  competition  in  every  line 
of  work,  and  the  worry  and  anxiety  of 
professional  men,  are  gradually  threat 
ening  our  finest  intellects  with  insani- 
ty. In  the  sunnner  time  the  complaint 
is  aggravated  by  surrounding  circum- 
stances, and  unless  one  can  go  to  the 
sea  shore  or  the  mountains,  sleep 
seems  impossible  at  the  proper  time. 

The  sunnner  rest  diminishes  this  com- 
plaint, for  physical  exercise  in  the  open 


air  is  the  greatest  remedy  for  insomnia. 
It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  carry  it  to 
the  verge  of  fatigue.  A  shower  bath 
twice  a  day,  upon  rising  and  retiring, 
will  be  found  to  benefit  the  patient 
suffering  from  wakefulness.  Change 
of  place  and  scenery  is  also  a  valuable 
auxiliary.  Drugs  should  be  avoided. 
A  small  dose  of  opium,  quinine,  alco- 
liol,  or  belladonna  will  invariable  pro- 
duce wakefulness.  To  induce  sleep 
they  will  have  to  be  used  in  sucli  large 
(piantities  as  to  be  injurious  to  the 
system.  All  sorts  of  stinuilants  should 
be  avoided  during  the  evening,  and  if 
possible  a  walk,  row,  sail,  or  ride 
should  be  taken  in  the  open  air  after 
dinner,  and  shortly  before  retiring. 

As  mental  work  causes  insonmia,  it 
sliould  be  lessened  as  nuich  as  possible. 
Wakefulness  is  always  the  result  of  a 
too  large  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
brain,  and  anything  to  relieve  this 
will  be  beneficial.  Lying  down  has  a 
tendency  to  produce  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  the  blood  circulates  more 
freely  in  it  when  the  patient  is  in  a 
recumbent  position,  than  wjien  sitting 
up.  If  possible  the  head  should  be  as 
high  as  convenient,  so  that  the  flow  of 
blood  to  and  from  the  brain  will  be  de- 
creased in  quantity  and  force.  Many 
persons  when  subject  to  hallucina- 
tions when  lying  down,  can  sleep 
peacefully  in  any  arm  chair.  The  pil- 
low should  not  be  too  soft.  Hot  water 
bottles  placed  at  the  feet  will  some- 
times have  good  results.  Above  all 
plenty  of  pure  air  should  be  allowed 
to  circulate  through  the  chamber.  A 
salt  water  bath  in  the  morning  some- 
times braces  up  the  system  so  that  in- 
sonmia is  cured  in  a  few  weeks. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


The  CoanwjyolUa^i  is  published  at 
$2.40  a  year,  and  is  considered  cheap 
at  that;  but  look  here,  $2.00  gets  the 
Cosmopolitan  and  Farm  &  Vivkyard, 
both  for  one  whole  year  if  you  send 
your  order  to  Farm  &  Vineyard, 
Erie,  Pa. 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  35  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 

We  want  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
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Remember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  60  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus- 
try. Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


SAVE    THE    CORN     FODDER. 


American    Cultivator   Makes   Sut^gestlons 
witli  a  View  to  Preveutinjj^  Waste. 

Until  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  the  large  corn  growers  leally  looked 
upon  the  earcorn  as  the  only  valuable 
part  of  the  crop,  and  the  stalks  were 
largely  wasted  as  a  consequence.  But 
now  our  saperior  knowledge  of  the  crop 
teaches  us  that  the  stalks  have  almost  as 
mucli  value  as  the  ears.  The  problem 
to  study  is  how  to  understand  the  art  of 
saving  corn  fodder  so  that  we  can  have 
cheaper  and  better  rations  for  animals. 

An  important  question  just  now  is  to 
ascertain  the  chemical  composition  of 
cornstalks  at  diiferent  periods  of  their 
growth,  and  of  the  ensilage  made  from 
the  same.  If  this  is  known  farmers  and 
stockmen  can  fix  upon  the  best  time  for 
cutting  it.  A  few  general  rules,  how- 
ever, have  been  brought  out  by  experi- 
ment. The  fodder  plants  are  most  valu- 
able just  before  they  reach  maturity, 
and  more  nourishment  is  to  be  obtained 
from  them  when  cut  in  this  succulent 
stage.  When  they  ripen  more  the 
amount  of  food  increases,  but  along  with 
this  there  is  a  great  increase  of  woody 
fiber.  Going  on  the  principle  of  using 
concentrated  food  for  stock  the  fodder 
cut  early  would  be  far  preferable. 

It  has  been  a  common  mistake  in  the 
past  to  forget  that  about  60  per  cent,  of 
the  feeding  value  of  corn  comes  direct 
from  the  sunshine  and  air,  and  when 
these  are  excluded  the  full  feeding  value 
of  the  crop  cannot  be  obtained.  Many 
still  sow  from  two  to  four  bushels  of 
corn  seed  to  the  acre  to  make  it  thin  and 
fine  for  fodder,  but  the  best  results  arc 
obtained  when  only  eight  or  twelve 
quarts  are  used  to  the  acre.  This  should 
be  planted  in  drills,  and  then  the  air  and 
sunshine  have  a  chance  to  circulate 
through  the  plants.  Another  practice 
is  to  sow  the  com  thickly,  and  then  thin 
it  out  for  feeding  purposes  after  it  has 
reached  a  fair  height.  The  fault  ^vith 
this  method  is  that  the  stalks  left  re- 
maining are  deprived  of  their  full  grow- 
ing powers  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed.  One  week  of  the  first  life  of  a 
cornstalk  is  worth  nearly  three  weeks  at 
the  close  of  its  life,  and  if  it  is  crowded 
when  it  is  young  its  highest  feeding 
value  will  never  be  obtained  by  thinning 
out  the  stalks  when  they  are  half  or 
three-quarters  grown. 


A  Suggestive  Idea  About  Fences. 

Ohio  Farmer  makes  the  following 
suggestion,  as  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  wire  and  picket  fencing  being  built 
at  present. 

Instead  of  every  picket  being  full 
length,  let  every  other  one  be  only  one- 
half  length.  As  the  pickets  used  in  such 
fences  are  generally  two  inches   wide, 
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WIRE   AND  PICKET  FHNCINQ. 

with  si)aces  from  two  to  three  inches,  it 
can  be  seen  that  this  fence  will  turn  all 
kinds  of  stock  as  well  as  if  all  the  pickets 
were  full  length.  The  advantages  of 
such  a  plan  are:  1.  A  saving  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  i)icket  material.  2.  Less 
wind  surface,  thus  making  it  more  sub- 
stantial.   3.  Neat  and  tasty  appearance. 


M.  Crawford  said  at  an  institute  lately 
that  he  would  not  prune  an  orchard  any 
more  than  ho  could  do  with  his  pocket- 
knife.  While  young  he  would  prevent 
any  little  limbs  starting  out  wrong  from 
time  to  time,  bat  do  no  wholesale  prun- 
ing. 
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Premium    Offer  Extraordinary 

For    the   Benefit   of    all   the 

Wives  and  Daughters, 

To  any  one  who  will  send 
us  only  three  svhscrihers  at  fifty 
cents  each^   we    will    send    this 


Complete    Washer. 

Price  $5.00,  or  we  will  send  the 
Washer  for  one  subscription  at 
50  cents  and  75  cents  addi- 
tional. There  is  not  a  woman 
who  reads  this  paper,  but  can 
become  the  possessor  of  one  of 
these  valuable  machines,  by 
spending  a  few  hours  among 
her  neighbors  to  secure  the 
subscribers. 

The  paper  alone  is  worth 
every  cent  we  ask  for  it,  but 
as  an  inducement,  to  all  who 
read  this,  to  become  permanent 
subscribers,  we  make  this  lib- 
eral   oflfer. 

Show  this  copy  of  Farm  & 
Vineyard  to  your  friends,  and 
it  they  can't  pay  you  cash 
down  for  a  year's  subscription, 
you  can  well  afford  to  wait  on 
them  for  a  few  weeks  for  the 
sake  of  securing  this  valuable 
washer  at  so  small  a  cost. 

Send  us  the  names  now 
with  the  cash  and  we  will 
commence  mailing  the  paper 
and  ship  the  washer  at  once 
by  Express,  with  explicit  di- 
rections how  to  use  it. 

We  have  thoroughly  tested 
this  machine  and  know  it  will 
give  entire  satisfaction, further- 
more the  manufacturers,  (who 
are  responsible)  authorize  us  to 
warrant  every  machine  for  five 
years.  It  will  fit  any  tub  and 
will  do  all  kinds  of  washing 
with  a  saving  of  more  than 
half  the  time  and  labor  over 
the  old  rubbing  process. 

Send  in  your  Clubs  and  give 
us  the  name  of  your  expres/ 
office.  The  charges  will  not  be 
excessive  as  the  washer  is  light 
and  must  in  all  cases  be  paid 
by  the  receiver.     Address, 

Fill  t  nnuu  ni.  n.  Eiii  n. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


DRAINING    ORCHARDS. 


An    Illustrated    Description     of    a     Plan 
Recommended  by  Country  Gentleman. 

Every  observant  orchardist  has  had 
occasion  at  different  times  to  witness  the 
advantages  of  good  drainage  in  apple  or- 
chards and  the  injury  which  the  trees 
sustain  from  watersoaked  roots.  Wet 
feet  are  not  good  for  them. 


soli.  Several  bulbs  should  be  used  in  pots 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  in  size, 
as  the  bulbs  planted  singly  will  not  make 
good  specimens.  Some  of  the  leaves  will 
measure  as  much  as  half  a  yard  long, 
and  often  very  much  longer.  Caladium 
esculentum  is  said  to  have  leaves  nearly 
four  feet  long  and  two  feet  wide,  if  it  is 
grown  in  soil  that  is  very  rich. 

Flower  and  Fruit  Notes. 

According  to  census  returns  one-third 
of  the  total  industry  of  the  florist  busi- 
ness has  been  developed  within  the  past 
ten  years,  two-thirds  within  twenty 
years  and  four-fiftiis  within  twenty-five 
years.  In  1890  we  had  4,65U  commercial 
establishments. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  in  get- 
ting new  varieties  of  fruit  is  the  quality 
and  flavor.  Without  these  size  amounts 
to  little. 

The  area  planted  to  American  vines  in 
France  is  constantly  increasing. 

Dwarf  fruit  trees,  including  apples, 
cherries,  plums  and  pears,  are  well  rec- 
ommended as  fine  for  ornamental  shrubs. 


A    SMALL     GRAIN     ELEVATOR. 


ONE  PLAN  FOR  DRAINING  ORCHARDS. 

Large  bearing  trees  have  been  some- 
times greatly  improved  by  artificial 
drainage  where  standing  in  soils  and 
subsoils  liable  to  be  heavily  soaked  by 
rains.  The  tile  has  been  laid  two  and  a 
half  or  three  feet  below  the  surface.  In 
order  to  escape  the  danger  of  the  pipe 
becoming  filled  with  the  small  roots  it 
has  been  placed  midway  between  the 
two  rows  of  trees,  a  rod  distant  from 
each,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  cut,  the 
tile  being  in  the  portion  of  soil  especially 
filled  with  the  small  fibers,  that  were 
particularly  benefited  by  it. 

Sweet  Scented  Roses. 

Although    most    all   roses  are    sweet 
scented,  still  there  are  a  few  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  all  others  in  this  respect  as  to 
claim  a  few  words  to  themselves.     Cath- 
erine Mennet  has  a  fruity  perfu  -o  sug- 
gestive of  apricots.     La  France  1ji«j  a  de- 
licious perfume  peculiar  to  itself.     Bar- 
onne    Prevost,    Abel    Grande,    General 
Jacqueminot,     Mme.     Clemence    .Toig- 
neaux,  Senateur   Vaisse,  Mme.  Furtado, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Geant  des  Batailles 
and  Anna  de   Diesbach  are  a  few  old 
Perpetuals  that  are  extra  sweet,  while 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and   Baronne 
de  Noirmont  are  two  good  Bourbons. 
The  old  Cabbage  or  Provence  rose  is  too 
well  known  as  one  of  the  very  sweetest 
to  need  any  special  mention  here.     Mar- 
echal  Niel  is  the  sweetest  of  all  yellow 
roses.     Among    the   newer  roses  Mme. 
Renahy,  the  Puritan  and  Mme.  Joseph 
Godier    are  particularly    sweet.     Anna 
Marie  do  Montravel  and  Gloire  des  Poly- 
antha,   two   miniature    roses,    are   also 
very  sweet.        

Tlie  Fancy  Leaved  Caladiums. 

A  writer  in  American  Garden  recom- 
mends the  fancy  leaved  caladiums  as 
particularly  fine  exhibition  plants  for 
summer  and  fall  for  conservatories,  win- 
dow boxes  or  shady  beds.  Get  dry  bulbs, 
fill  a  shallow  box  with  sphagnum  moss 
and  place  the  bulbs  in  it,  keeping  them 
well  covered.  The  box  must  be  kept  in 
a  warm  place  until  the  roots  are  well 
started;  then  fill  large  pots  with  soil 
composed  of  peat,  sand  and  a  little  char- 
coal: add  some  old,  well  rotted  manure 
and  thoroughly  mix  it  with  the  soil. 
Place  the  bulbs  in  deep  enough  so  that 
they  may  be  covered  with  an  inch  of 


How    One    May  Be  Built — A  Necessity  in 
Farming  Districts. 

ICopyright,  1891,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.] 
In  nearly  every  town  or  village  in  the 
great  fartnlng  region  of  the  west  there  is 
a  grain  elevator  or  storehouse,  where  the 
farmers  may  dispose  of  their  produce. 
This  building  must  necessarily  be  of  some 
pretentions  Jis  to  size  and  strength,  de- 
pending of  course  upon  the  area  of  country 
by  which  it  is  patronized  for  the  required 
capacity.  In  such  a  structure  the  capacity 
and  weights  to  be  carried  should  be  care- 
fully computed,  and   the  timbers  which 


lock,  25  pounds.  To  obtain  the  number  of 
pounds  of  timber  in  any  structure  we  re 
duce  the  numl)er  of  feet  of  timber  in 
board  measure  to  cubic  feet  and  multiply 
by  the  number  of  pounds  in  a  cubic  foot 
of  the  particular  kind  of  timber  used. 

The  safe  load  for  warehouse  floors  is  usu- 
ally estimated  at  250  pounds  per  sqtiare 
foot  in  addition  to  the  weight  of  the  floor 
itself,  which  will  vary  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  most  economical  and  safe  way  in 
case  of  an  important  structure  is  to  employ 
a  skilled  engineer  or  architect  to  make  the 
necessary  calculations. 

Of  course,  your  warehouse  shouhl  be  lo- 
cated near  a  railroad,  and  a  side  track  is 
usually  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that 

empty  as  well  as 
loaded  cars  can  be 
8witche<i  into  the 
desired  posiiioii. 
The  cars  are  filled 
from  the  top  by 
spouts  tonnecting 
with  Wiis,  which 
are  located  a  suffi- 
cient height  above 
the  car  to  enable 
this  to  be  done  suc- 
cessfully.  The 
foundations 
should  be  of  ma 
sonry,  with  broad 
footings  proper- 
tional,  so  as  to 
carefully  support 
the  weights.  Or 
dinary  earth  will 
safely  carry  from 
two  to  four  tons 
per  square  foot. 
The  main  entrance 
and  driveway 
leads  to  the  first 
story,    where    the 
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\  I'lyniouth  Kocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and  } 
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M.  D.YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indiana. 

Breezier  an<l  siiipper  of  Large  I'-ngiisii  lierksliiro 
Swine.  My  herd  is  hea«led  by  Jumbo,  YSXy.',.  He 
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Breeder,  Shinper  and  Deal- 
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VIEW. 

support  it  proportioned  accordingly.    The 
standard  of  measure  is  the  United   States 
Winchester  bushel  (dry  measure),  the  ca 
pacity  of  which  is  equivalent  to  2,150.42 
cubic  inches. 

One  bushel  of  wheat  or  beans,  CO  pounds. 

One  bushel  of  corn  or  rye,  50  pounds. 

One  bushel  of  oats,  32  pounds. 

One  bushel  of  barley  or  buckwheat,  48 
pounds. 

One  bushel  of  peas,  64  pounds. 

Cracked  corn,  com  or  rye  meal,  50 
pounds. 

From  the  data  above  Riven  it  is  an  easy 
matter  first  to  compute  the  capacity  of  the 
proposed  bins.  By  simply  reducing  the  cu- 
bical contents  to  inches,  and  dividing  the 
total  number  of  inches  by  2,150.42,  the 
number  of  cubic  inches  in  a  bushel,  will 
give  the  number  of  bushels  which  any  bin 
will  contain.  To  determine  the  weight  to 
be  carried  multiply  the  number  of  bushels 
by  the  weight  per  bushel  of  the  particular 
kind  of  grain  which  it  is  desired  to  store. 
To  the  weight  of  the  contents  of  the  bin 
must  l)e  addetl  the  weights  of  the  floor  and 
beams,  planking,  spikes,  etc.,  to  obtain 
the  total  load  to  be  carried  by  the  support- 
ing structure. 

A  cubic  foot  of  yellow  pine  (dry)  timber 
will  weigh  45  pounds;  oak,  50  pounds;  white 
pine,  25  pounds;  spruce,  25  pounds;  hem- 


grain  is  unloaded  and  discharged  into  the 
elevator  box  and  carried  from  this  to  the 
location  desired.  There  are  two  entrances 
anddrivewayson  opposite  ends  of  the  build- 
ing so  that  the  unloaded  wagons  may  pass 
out  without  turning  around.  The  drive- 
ways consist  of  a  heavy  plank  floor  spiked 
to  strong  timbers,  with  a  railing  on  each 
side  to  prevent  accidents. 

The  grain  elevators  u.sed  consist  of  buck- 
ets attached  to  a  belt  which  runs  over  two 
pulleys,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be 
run  horizontally  or  vertically  or  at  an  in- 
cline. It  is  propelled  by  horse  power  in 
most  cases,  attached  to  gearing  in  the  ba.se- 
ment.  The  elevator  should  be  placed  in  a 
central  location,  sO  that  the  grain  may 
easily  Iw  distribute;!  to  different  parts  of 
the  building.  There  should  always  be  a 
ventilator  with  open  louvres  on  the  sides 
to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  as  grain 
when  stored  in  large  qu  mtities  will  gener- 
ate spontaneous  heat. 

The  olflce  of  the  warehouse  is  generally 
placed  in  a  small  buildi^ng  detached  from 
the        warehouse, 
with  large   scales 
for  weighing.  The 
illustrations  given 
show  the  perspec- 
tive     view      and 
plans   of  a  small 
w  a  r  e  h  o  u  se    for 
storing  grain  in  a 
western     farming 
district.    The 
building       is       a 
frame     structure, 
firmly  braced  and 
secured    from  the 
shocks  of  violent 
winds.     The  roof 
and  sides  of    the 
building  are  first 
covered  with  sur-  second  story. 

faced  lumber  and  waterproof  paper;  the 
roof  is  shingled  and  the  sides  boarded  with 
%x6  tongued  and  grooved  himber  and 
paintetl.  Thu  doors  are  double  l)attened 
niid  hung  on  rollers,  all  provided  with  locks 
and  the  necessary  fastenings.  The  build- 
ing can  be  erected  for  about  $5,000  com- 
plete. 

A  good  way  to  construct  grain  l)ins  is  to 
spike  2x8  or  2x0  planks  Jiccording  to  the 
size  of  the  bin,  lapping  them  at  the  cor- 
ners, so  as  to  touch  joints,  and  building 
from  the  bottom.  Laid  in  this  manner  it 
will  make  one  of  the  strongest  forms  of 
bins.  Ralph  R.  Raymond. 


Wo  Bond   the  inarvolouB   French 
Remedy  CALTHOS  free,  and  u 
lecal  guarantee  that  Calthos  will 
KTOP  niHohurBi'H  A-  Kmliuilon*, 
<  THK  S|Mrmi»l«rrlifj»,V«rlc'ocelo 
uud  IlKHTOilK  I.oMt  ViKor. 
Usi'  it  ami  fiav  i f  satisfird. 
Ad.lrrsB.  VON  MOHL  CO., 
Hul«  Amfriran  Af^rntk,  ( InelnnaU,  Ohio. 
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PRODUCE  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 
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Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


WIND  MILL. 


Uuns   with   less    wln«l, 

ami   is  tin."  ncati^t  ai»- 

prariii)^  wiml  mill  maiU*. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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Nicwfc^HT,   Kv 


A  Scientific  Mechunical  Journal  of 
valuable  information. 

All  the  latopt  news  a1»onl  Aluminnm  and  its  man- 
I  ufatlmo.  Very  interest ini;  experiments  with  the 
'  new  nu>lal  nevor  lieforo  pnhiished.  HriRliI,  dean, 
crisp  articles  of  ureal  interest  to  all  people.  Stcia'ly, 
l>rou'ssi<)nallv  and  commercially,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  a  hinh  m<»ral  standard.  The  At.UMINlM 
A«iK  is  one  of  the  few  journals  ot  a  very  larj-c  circu- 
lation. FIFTY  CKSTS  A  YKAH,  inclndiuK  a 
pure  Aluminum  (."oine<l  S«iuvenir,  with  Lord's 
I'rayer  engraved,  worth  its  wei^jht  in  Rold. 

The  AVtn  KnglanA  Jourvol  of  KdumtHrti  says: 
"  It  is  worth  as  much  to  the  teacher  in  his  class  as  to 
those  aspiring  to  Kovernnient  positions.  It  is  rarely 
that  any  J<»urnal  can  be  found  with  so  many  val- 
uable and  few  unimiMirtant  questions." 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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THE    TENT    CATERPILLAR. 


The  SureKt  Method  of  Warrare  Ag^aiiitiit  It, 
HH  ICxpIaiiieU   in  The   Fai'iii  Journal. 

As  the  jipi)le  tree  tent  caterpillar  was 
more  niiinerous  than  usnal  last  spring, 
readers  ought  to  be  interested  in  meas- 
ures that  will  insure  its  destruction.  The 
mother  moth,  shown  at  a  in  the  cut,  dur- 


MOTHER   JIOTU,   EOGS,  COCOONS   AND  CAT- 
ERPILLAR. 

ing  the  summer  months  will  busy  her- 
self depositing  clusters  of  eggs  on  the 
small  twigs  of  the  apple  trees,  as  shown 
at  c. 

The  easiest  and  surest  method  of  war- 
faro  is  to  clip  these  twigs  with  their 
nests  full  of  eggs  and  burn  them  at  any 
time  between  now  and  next  spring.  If 
lelt  they  will  hatch  in  early  spring,  the 
young  caterpillars  will  crawl  down  the 
limbs  to  a  fork  and  start  a  little  white 
silk  nest,  as  seen  at  d,  and  from  this 
home  go  out  during  the  bright  and  sunny 
I>art  of  every  pleasant  day  to  pasture  on 
the  leaves.  Many  may  be  destroyed  by 
burning  those  silk  homes  when  they  first 
appear  with  a  torch  of  paper  and  kero- 
sene fastened  in  a  stiff  wire  and  attached 
to  a  long  i)ole.  Many  apple  growers 
have  destroyed  them  by  fji»g  heavy 
charges  of  powder  into  them  from  guns 
or  large  pistols.  All  these  remedies 
must  be  used  mornings  and  eveninge. 
Any  that  escape  will  crawl  off  after  they 
are  full  grown,  as  at  e,  and  spin  silk 
cocoons  as  represented  on  the  block  of 
wood  at  b.  Within  this  the  insect 
changes  to  a  pupa,  remains  about  three 
weeks,  and  emerges  as  the  moth,  to  lay 
more  eggs  and  die. 

Better  strike  the  little  nests  of  eggs 
now  and  shoot  or  burn  their  pretty  silk 
homes  wherever  seen  in  the  spring.  Pro- 
fessor Comstock  adds  that  sjjraying  the 
trees  with  paris  green  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  appear  will  poison  the  caterpillars 
in  their  feed,  and  is  one  of  the  best  way^ 
of  fighting  them. 

Poultry   Points. 

Hens  that  lay  whi'#  eggs  as  a  class  lay 
as  many  im  those  that  lay  eggs  of  other 
colors  within  the  year,  but  not  as  many 
in  the  late  fall  and  winter  montlis,  with- 
out special  care,  and  in  cold  weather 
eggs  always  bring  higlier  prices  and 
then  the  profits  are  much  greater. 
Most  white  skinned  fowls  lay  white 
shelled  eggs. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  feed  a  little  oil 
meal  in  the  morning  pr  at  noon  with  the 
soft  food;  about  once  a  week  will  be 
sufficient.  It  will  act  gently  on  the 
bowels,  gloasen  the  plumage  and  is 
really  a  useful  food  to  give  a  flock  occa- 
sionally. It  is  also  a  valuable  feed  for 
cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs,  and  oo 
good  farmer  should  be  without  it. 


There  are  no  two  breeds  that  have  so 
firm  a  hold  on  the  breeders  of  America 
as  the  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Those  who  keep  fowls  for  profit  and 
those  who  are  compelled  to  satisfy  their 
tastes  inside  the  most  practical  breeds 
invariably  keep  the  Brahma  or  Ply- 
mouth Rock;  the  demand  will  naturally 
be  greater  for  these  two  bree«\s. 

The  broiler  industry,  the  rearing  of 
roasters  and  capons  and  the  egg  farm 
are  in  their  infancy.  Their  growth  is 
going  to  be  rapid.  When  this  demand 
has  really  begun  to  be  felt,  the  breeders 
of  special  purpose  fowls  will  not  want 
for  orders.  The  demand  for  India  Games, 
Dorkings,  Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Red  Caps 
and  similar  fowls  is  growing,  and  the 
breeders  of  these  varieties  are  increasing 
with  great  rapidity. — American  Agri- 
culturist. 

Oats  as  Pie  Feed. 
Many  farmers  consider  oats  as  a  part 
ration  a  most  excellent  feed  for  hogs. 
Southern  Cultivator  mentions  hearing  a 
successful  farmer  speak  much  in  their 
praise.  His  custom  was  to  use  equal 
p.irts  of  corn  and  oats,  ground,  and  on 
this  ration  his  hogs  did  splendidly  and 
were  exceptionally  free  from  disease. 
Against  this  is  an  experiment  that  show- 
ed very  plainly  that  a  sow  suckling  young 
pigs  did  not  thrive  well  on  a  ration  of 
about  two-thirds  oats.  The  chaff  seem- 
ed too  much  lik(3  straw  for  the  sow  to 
relish  them.  When  the  pigs  have  at- 
tained some  size  a  ration  one-third  oats 
to  two-thirds  cornmeal  is  recommended 
as  producing  good  results.  For  brood 
sows  and  stockers  they  can  be  used  with 
profit  where  a  maintenance  ration  is  the 
object  sought.  Shorts  make  a  better 
mixture  with  cornmeal  for  a  sow  suck- 
ling, as  the  pigs  will  gain  faster  on  this 
ration. 


A    COZY     COTTAGE. 


Ciood  Spicy  Musk  melons. 

The  editor  of  Popular  Gardening  likes 
Rood  spicy  muskmelons,  such  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Emerald,  Gem  depicted  in 
the  accompanying  cut. 

He  says,  con(-erni ng  the  Emerald  Gem: 
"Its  superior  in  flavor  we  have  never 
met.   Some  of  our  neighbors  grow  Hack- 


EMEUAI.D  OEM   MUSKMELON. 

<'nsack  and  similar  sorts  for  market. 
We  find  most  of  tliese  (ordinary  sorts  too 
late  for  our  climate  and  grounds  unless 
started  early  under  glass  and  transplant- 
ed. But  we  do  not  see  what  we  could 
gain  by  growing  these  later  sorts  merely 
to  get  size  and  insipidity,  when  we  can 
plant  the  Emerald  Gem  in  open  ground 
in  its  proper  season  and  get  quality, 
sweetness  and  spiciness." 

The  Emerald  Gejn  is  early;  conse- 
(piently  we  can  plant  it  confidently  ex- 
pecting a  long  season  of  the  most  lus- 
cious melons  imaginable.  This  variety 
well  deserves  a  little  extra  painstaking 
to  make  it  earlier.  Our  way  is  to  dig  a 
hole  for  each  hill  and  fill  it  with  a  mix- 
ture of  sand,  rotten  manure  and  loam, 
and  plant  the  seed  in  this. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  tells  that  Muie. 
Georges  Bruant  is  one  of  the  hardiest 
roses  in  his  collection.  It  came  through 
the  past  winter  without  lieing  injured  in 
the  feast.  So  said  The  Rural  New  Yorker. 
So  said  Mr.  Falconer.  It  is  hardy,  there- 
fore, thus  far  in  Rochester  and  in  Que«ns 
county,  N.  Y.,  and  in  Bergen  county,  N.  J. 


It  CostH  S3, ODD  and  Is  Comfortable,  Con- 
venient and  Good   Lookinj;. 

tCopyright,  1891,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.! 
The  floor  plans  and  perspective  view 
herewith  presented  are  of  a  suburban  cot- 
tage or  small  farm  house,  compactly  ar- 
ranged ind  homelike  in  appearance,  con- 
taining ivery  convenience  for  a  small  fam- 
ily. Its  width  is  20  feet,  with  a  projecting 
bay  of  7  feet.  The  length  is  38  feet,  ex- 
clusive of  the  front  veranda  and  back 
porch  and  pantry.  The  cellar  extends  un- 
der the  entire  building.  It  is  7  feet  high  in 
the  clear,  with  cement  floor,  and  walled 
with  stone  laid  in  cement  mortar,  pointed 
inside  to  the  grade  line  and  both  sides 
above  it.  Access  is  had  to  the  cellar  by  a 
flight  of  stairs  opening  from  the  kitchen. 
An  outside  hatchway  may  also  be  provided 
if  desired.  The  first  story  is  10  feet  high 
in  the  clear.  Its  floor  plan  is  clearly  shown 
in  the  cut.    The  railings  of  the  front  ve- 


ELEVATION. 

randa  and  back  porch  are  surmounted  by 
shelves  to  hold  potted  plants.  The  parlor 
is  provided  with  an  open  fireplace,  mantel 
and  grate  complete.  One  end  of  the  dining 
room  is  octagon  in  form  an<l  carried  up 
and  roofed  as  a  tower,  with  windows  on  all 
sides,  which  contribute  to  give  it  a  bright, 
cheery  aspect  at  all  times  of  the  year.  The 
two  rooms  may  be  separated  by  sliding 
doors  or  portieres. 

The  parlor  communicates  with  the  hall 
i  n  the  same  manner. 

The  woodwork  in  hall,  parlor  and  din- 
ing room  is  of  red  oak,  finished  with  one 
coat  of  wood  filler  and  two  coats  of  wood 
preservative,  rubbed  smooth.  The  wood- 
work of  the  kitchen  is  finished  with  one 
coat  of  hard  oil  and  one  coat  of  the  pre- 
servative, rubbed  smooth.  The  second 
story  is  8  ft.  0  in.  in  the  clear.  It  has  two 
Kood  si/A'd  cl)aml)ers,  two  small  bedrooms, 
bathroom  and  wardrobe  closets  for  each 
room. 


yellow  pine;  in  tlie  second  story  and  attic 
of  spruce;  all  otiier  woodwork  in  the  sec- 
ond story  of  wiiiie  i)ine,  painted  in  two 
coats.  The  attic  is  unfinished  with  the 
exception  of  the  flooring. 

The  veranda  in  front  is  finished  in  white 
pine,  with  turned  posts  and  balusters  in 
the  railing,  with  lattice  work  between  the 
piers.  The  roof  is  shingled,  the  ceiling 
covered  with  be^ided  white  pine  ceiling 
boards.  The  side  walls  and  roofs  of  main 
building,  tower  and  dormer  are  sheathed 
with  surfaced  lumber  and  covered  with 
waterproof  paper.  The  lower  story  of  the 
main  building  is  clapboarded  with  clear 
white  pine  beveled  siding.  The  lower  story 
of  tower  and  the  second  story  and  gables, 
cheeks  of  dormer  window,  etc.,  are  shingled 
with  best  quality  white  pine  shingles,  with 
rounded  butts  in  the  gables  and  octagon 
butts  on  the  sides.  The  cornices  are  of 
white  pine,  with  moldings  and  dentils. 
The  linings  of  gutters  and  valleys  and  all 
fljishings  are  of  I.  C.  charcoal  tin,  leaders 
of  corrugated  galvanized  iron. 


SECOND  STORY. 

The  wastes  from  plumbing  fixtures  may 
connect  with  the  .street  .sewer  or  cesspool, 
as  circumstances  may  require.  The  chim- 
ney is  of  hard  brick,  laid  in  lime  mortar 
up  to  the  roof,  in  cement  mortar  stained 
red  thence,  with  struck  joints. 

The  side  walls  and  ceilings  are  hard  fin- 
ished on  two  coats  of  Ijrown  mortar  and 
well  seasoned  lath.  The  kitchen  halls  and 
bathroom  are  painted  two  coats;  all  other 
rooms  are  papered.  The  grounds  about 
the  house  should  be  gently  sloped,  so  as  to 
carry  all  surface  water  away  from  the 
building,  then  sodded  carefully, with  gravel 
walks,  etc.  This  building  can  be  erected 
complete  for  about  $2,000.       D.  W.  KiNO. 


FIRST  STORY. 
There  is  also  an  inclosed  staircase  lead- 
ing to  the  attic.    The  bathroom  is  finished 
in  jellow  pine;  the  floor  in  first  story  of 


IndicHtions  of  Swarming. 

"Is  there  any  way  in  which  to  deter- 
mine with  certainty  when  a  swarm  is 
about  to  issue,  except  by  taliing  out  the 
brood  frames  and  examining  the  queen 
cells?"  was  a  question  recently  asked  and 
answered  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Mrs.  L.  Harrison  said:  You  can  no 
more  tell  to  a  "certainty"  when  a  swarm 
will  issue  than  you  can  what  verdict  a 
jury  will  bring  in.  You  may  guesa 
right  sometimes,  and  again  miss.  Bees 
change  their  minds  soiuetimes  after 
their  haversacks  are  packed  for  the 
journey. 

G.  W.  Demareo  answered:  No;  you 
can  cmly  guess  when  a  prime  swarm  is 
likely  to  issue.  No  signal  in  the  way  of 
"piping"  takes  place  except  when  after- 
swarms  are  about  to  issue.  I  notice 
every  season  that  tho  colonies  I  expect 
early  swarms  from  are  not  certain  to  be 
the  first  to  cast  swarms. 

The  editor  said:  No;  it  cannot  be  "de- 
termined" to  a  "certainty'*  when  a 
Bwarm  will  issue — not  oven  by  examin- 
ing tho  brook  frames.  There  are  indi- 
cations upon  which  you  can  guess  pretty 
nearly,  but  it  will  only  be  a  guess. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 
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TRANSPLANTING     TREES. 


Rules  and  Suggestions  Whicli,  if  Follow- 
ed, May  Save  Many  Liosses. 

A  general  rule  that  will  hold  good  in 
transplanting  trees,  shrubs  and  grape 
vines  is  to  shorten  and  severely  prune 
the  i)arts  that  are  to  remain  above 
ground.  In  taking  up  plants  that  have 
attained  any  considerable  size,  it  is  un- 
avoidable that  the  roots  will  be  broken 
more  or  less  and  large  i)ortions  of  them 
left  in  file  ground.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  i)roper  balance  between 
the  two  parts  by  pruning  the  tops  accord- 
ingly. In  transplanting,  whether  in 
spring  or  fall,  the  roots  should  be  spread 
out  as  well  as  possible  without  cramping 
them  unnaturally,  and  spring  planted 
trees  in  case  of  protracted  drought  may 
often  be  saved  by  watering  tliem  even- 
ings, when  without  it  they  would  die. 

The  follovdng  practical  hints  on  this 
subject  are  from  an  address  by  Mr. 
Sanmel  Edwards  before  the  Illinois 
Horticultural  society: 

Deciduous  trees,  the  roots  of  which 
have  become  dry  in  transit,  can  in  many 
instances  be  saved  by  burying  the  entire 
tree  in  moist  earth  for  a  few  days. 

The  prolific  cause  of  loss  is  the  failure 
to  properly  pack  and  firm  soil  among 
the  roots  of  the  newly  set  trees.  Fine 
dirt  should  be  well  packed  in  by  hand 
and  all  roots  covered  several  inches  with 
it.  Pour  on  a  pail  or  two  of  water  to 
wash  dirt  into  all  possible  crevices. 
After  ground  settles  fill  in  again,  tramp 
and  pound  dirt  firmly  about  the 
roots.  Leave  the  surface  soil  loose,  mulch 
with  prarie  hay,  straw  or  other  coarse 
litter  to  depth  of  six  inches,  extending  a 
foot  beyond  ends  of  roots. 

Neglect  to  mulch  or  frequent  stirring 
surface  soil,  kills  many  trees,  especially 
if  they  are  daily  deluged  by  water.  In 
a  season  of  protracted  drought  watering 
may  be  necessary.  Dig  a  hole  near  the 
tree,  water  bountifully,  then  return  the 
earth  after  water  settles. 

Wrap  bodies  of  new-set  trees  with 
burlaps  of  any  clieap  material  to  shade 
from  hot  sun.  In  a  hot  summer,  if  this 
is  not  done,  bark  is  often  killed  in  spots 
on  south  or  southwest  side. 


Moreover,  the  design  of  the  structure 
is  decidedly  pleasing,  just  as  one  should 
desire  to  have  a  greenhouse  that  adjoins 
the  residence.  And  this  is  obtained  with- 
out resorting  to  curves  in  the  roof,  a 
point  that  w^ould  tell  when  it  came  to 
paying  the  carpenter  and  glazier  bills. 

Sprayinc  Cherries. 

Country  Gentleman  tells  that  reports 
from  different  sources  speak  favorably 
of  the  experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  spraying  cherries  with  arsenites. 
Their  early  season  to  ripen  and  mature 
makes  an  early  return  from  the  labor; 
and  their  entire  smooth  surface — not 
even  a  calyx  cavity — gives  them  an  ad- 
vantage of  easy  washing  of  all  sprayed 
matter  from  their  glossy  surface,  by  the 
dash  of  rains.  The  fact  that  the  curculio 
devours  exterior  matter  as  well  as  sucks 
the  juicy  interior,  is  corroborated  by  the 
success  of  spraying.  It  commonly  hap- 
pens that  the  cherry  crop  is  much 
thinned  by  the  long  rains  that  occur  in 
many  localities  while  they  are  in  blos- 
som, i)re venting  the  action  of  the  pollen; 
but  this  year  was  an  exception,  a  long 
continued  ijeriod  of  dry  and  clear  weather 
occurring  at  that  time,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  trees  were  loaded 
with  fruit,  and  the  heavy  crops  were 
well  taken  care  of  by  spraying. 

Black   Knot. 

Professor  Goessman  is  credited  with 
having  checked  the  advance  of  the  black 
knot  on  the  plum  tree  by  shaving  it  off 
the  larger  limbs,  and  then  painting  with 
a  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and  oxide  oi 
iron,  in  which  he  puts  a  few  drops  of 
carbolic  acid.  It  seems  to  destroy  the 
diseased  growth  and  leaves  the  sound 
wood  uninjured. 


A    GENERAL    TOOLHOUSE. 


All  Attractive  Homo  Greenhouse. 

The  accompanying  sketch  of  a  green- 
house attached  to  a  home  represents  one 
of  the  various  styles  of  glass  structures 
for  amateurs,  of  frequent  oc<nirrence  'in 
England.  Its  advantages,  as  pointed 
out  in  Popular  Gardening,  from  which 
the  cut  is  reproduced,  are  that  it  is  con- 
structed to  give  the  least  obstruction  to 
light  and  sun,  with  great  strength  and 
rigidity. 

The  plan  provides,  in  fact,  three  sepa- 
rate houses  within  a  small  compass,  thus 
suiting  the  glass  to  plants  of  varying 
needs,     For  instance,  one  part  might  be 


A  THKEIC    IN   ONE   AMATEUK   GREENHOUSE. 

fitted  with  heating  apparatus  to  insure  a 
stove  temperature;  another  part,  say  the 
larger,  center  one,  for  an  intermediate 
house  with  a  night  temperature  of  from 
55  to  63  degs.,  and  the  third  to  be  a  cool 
greenhouse. 


Acconiinodution    for  I^arge    Farm   Imple- 
uielitH  and  the  Small  Uand   Tools. 

The  leading  requisite  for  a  general  tool- 
house  for  the  larger  farm  imi>lements 
and  machines,  according  to  Country 
Gentleman,  is  to  have  it  open  on  both 
sides,  so  that  wagons,  reapers,  horse- 
rakes,  sulky  plows  and  everything  drawn 
by  horses  may  be  driven  in  one  side  for 
shelter  and  out  again  on  the  other  side 
for  use.  This  will  save  much  labor  other- 
wise required  to  pack  these  machines 
away  when  driven  in  on  one  side  only. 
Sliding  or  swinging  doors  may  be  pro- 
vided, if  required,  to  exclude  wind,  rain 
and  snow.  If  the  land  is  level  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  all  the  places  of  en- 
trance and  exit  on  the  same  level,  but 
with  a  descent  or  sloping  surface  the 
entrance  may  be  above  for  such  tools  as 
are  used  on  the  higher  fields,  and  the 
other  entrance  below  opening  toward  the 
lower  fields.  But  this  arrangement  will 
prevent  the  driving  in  on  one  side  and 
out  on  the  other. 

The  builder  will  ascertain  by  measur- 
ing his  larger  tools  what  will  be  the  most 
economical  width  of  the  building,  so  as 
to  receive  them  all  without  undue  crowd- 
ing. A  portion  of  it  or  one  end  may  bo 
devoted  to  a  workshop  and  the  smaller 
or  hand  tools,  which  for  convenience  and 
neatness  may  be  arranged  and  hung  on 
pins  at  one  side  or  over  the  work  bench, 
in  a  manner  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying cut. 


Fall  Flowing. 

The  land  which  is  to  be  seeded  to  grass 
in  August,  or  that  u\)on  which  winter 
grain  is  to  be  sown  later,  will  do  better, 
says  The  American  Cultivator,  if  plowed 
as  early  as  time  can  be  found  to  do  it. 
and  then  given  a  working  over  with 
horse-hoe  or  harrow  a  few  times,  with 
short  intervals  between,  before  the  seed 
is  sown.  It  will  greatly  assist  in  rotting 
the  sod  if  it  is  sward  land,  and  the 
several  cultivations  will  destroy  vast 
numbers  of  weeds,  and  fit  the  soil  as  a 
seed  bed,  in  which  the  roots  of  the  young 
grain  or  grass  will  readily  push  them- 
selves out  in  their  search  for  food. 


A  New  Remedy  for  Mildew. 

A  corri'spondent  in  the  northwest 
sends  to  The  Florists'  Exchange  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  he  .sa^'s,  is  an  efficacious 
remedy  for  mildew:  "Take  leaves  of  ce- 
dar <?f  any  kind,  or  leaves  of  any  kind  of 
evergreen,  and  boil  them.  Strain  off  the 
liquor  and  with  it  sprinkle  the  affected 
plants.  If  the  decoctioji  should  be  some- 
what strong  it  will  do  no  harm,  and  it 
will  not  injure  the  most  delicate  plants, 
while  it  is  sure  death  to  mildew  and  fun- 
gus of  all  kinds.  The  writer  says  that 
he  was  led  to  this  important  discovery 
by  observing  that  whenever  he  found 
the  wild  gooseberry  growing  in  a  swamp 
containing  cedars  or  other  evergreens  he 
never  found  any  traces  of  mildew  on  the 
gooseberry.  He  first  experimented  on 
some  gooseberry  bushes  in  his  nursery 
that  were  badly  mildewed,  and  obtained 
most  satisfactory  results.  He  has  since 
tried  the  decoction  on  verbenas,  roses 
and  several  other  plants  with  unfailing 


Improving^  a  Poor  Soil. 

On  this  subject  the  New  York  World 
has  tho  following  to  say:  Buckwheat 
grows  rapidly,  and  is  sometimes  used  as 
a  soil  improver  by  plowing  it  under  in 
the  fall  instead  of  harvesting  it  for  the 
grain.  There  is,  however,  quite  a  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  plow  under  a  green 
crop  for  its  fertilizing  properties,  when 
by  letting  it  stand  a  few  days  longer  a 
remunerative  crop  of  grain  might  be  re- 
alized from  it.  Plowing  under  a  green 
crop  of  any  description  is  one  of  tho  ways 
for  putting  a  soil  into  a  good  condition 
for  the  best  results  from  tho  use  of  com- 
mercial fertilizers,  and  in  tho  case  of  a 
poor  field  that  is  to  be  reclaimed  the 
farmer  must  determine  for  himself  the 
variety  he  can  use  i.aost  economically. 
Buckwheat  plowed  under  in  the  fall,  to 
be  succeeded  by  rye  plowed  under  in  the 
spring,  would  furnish  as  much  vegetable 
matt/Or  for  the  purpose  as  can  be  made 
available  in  the  same  length  of  time,  and 
it  simply  becomes  a  questi(m  of  sacrificing 
two  crops  as  fertilizers  when  both  are 
near  maturity.  As  is  well  known,  clover 
is  the  most  economical  soil  renovator  for 
the  north,  but  a  soil  is  sometimes  so  poor 
that  clover  itself  needs  fertilizing  before 
it  will  grow  to  good  advantage. 


success. 


Things  Told  hy  Horticulturists. 

California  Fruit  Grower  calls  atten- 
tion to  Bassford's  Seedling,  a  now  cherry 
named  for  the  owner  of  the  tree  which 
for  the  first  time  came  into  fruiting  this 
year.  The  fruit  has  the  flavor  of  the 
Black  Tartarian,  but  is  more  of  the  color 
of  the  Royal  Anne.  The  fruit  is  an  e%rly 
bearer.  ^^^^ 

Items  for  Fruit  Growers. 

An  Illinois  horticulturist  claims  that 
spraying  transplanted  trees  in  the  even- 
ing during  a  dry  time  will  often  save 
them. 

A  fruit  grower  says  that  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  fruit  the  curculio  will  work 
on  the  peach. 

Grapes  that  have  passed  the  summer 
in  bags  come  out  in  the  fall  looking 
better  than  those  exposed  to  the  weather. 
The  IxTries,  being  free  from  weather 
marks,  present  a  fresh,  green  look,  says 
a  New  Jersey  grape  grower. 


ARRANGEMEin'  OF  HAND  TOOIi5. 

Instead  of  placing  all  the  toolhouse  on 
•)ne  level,  says  the  authority  quoted,  the 
vorkshop  may  be  on  the  next  floor  above, 
and  tho  house  thus  occupy  less  ground, 
)ut  the  inconvenience  of  being  compelled 
to  go  up  a  flight  of  stairs  for  every  small 
matter  will  suggest  the  superior  econo- 
my, on  the  whole,  of  a  common  level. 

Mauurinc  for  Wheat. 

A  Missouri  correspondent,  writing  to 
the  New  York  World,  says:  One  of  tho 
best  plans  of  applying  naanure  to  wheat 
is  to  plow  reasonably  early  after  the 
harvest  work  is  finished.  Take  pains  to 
plow  deep  and  thoroughly;  then  haul 
out  and  apply  all  the  manure  possible. 
Scatter  it  evenly  over  the  surface. 

The  work  of  properly  preparing  the 
soil  to  receive  the  s'^ed  will  usually  work 
the   manure  sufficiently  into  the   soil. 
There  is  usually  very  little  time  for  haul- 
ing manure  after  the  spring  work  fairly 
begins  imtil  after  harvest,  so  that  there 
should  be  a  considerable  quantity  'that 
can  be  hauled  out  and  applied  with  profit. 
If  commercial  fertilizers  are  to  be  ap- 
plied, the  most  economical   plan   is   to 
use  the  fertilizer  attachment  to  the  drill. 
The  work  can  be  done  at  less  expense 
than  in  any  other  way.     It  can  be  scat- 
tered broadcast  by  hand,  but  this  in- 
creases the  work  very  materially.     Ma- 
nure or  fertilizers  with  wheat  should  al- 
ways be  applied  near  tho  surface  whether 
commercial  fertilizer  or  stable  manure 
is  used.     As  it  is  difficult  to  secure  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  stable  manure  to  keep 
up  fertility,  it  is  a  good  idea  to  apply 
the  stable  manure  to  such  crops  as  com 
and  grass  and  use  commercial  fertilizer 
with  wheat  and  potatoes. 

Set  tulips  five  or  six  inches  apart  and 
about  five  inches  deep. 


An  Umbrella  in  tho  Apiary. 

An  apiarist  writes  to  Gleanings  in 
Bee  Culture  Jis  follows:  An  umbrella  to 
catch  up  and  carry  around  with  me 
whenever  my  hands  are  at  liberty  is  one 
of  my  greatest  omforts.  On  extremely 
hot  days  we  always  have  them  handy, 
and  I  often  make  use  of  them  in  swarm- 
ing time  to  hive  bees.  Our  queens  are 
all  clipped,  but  the  swarms  will  some- 
times cluster,  and  although  I  know  they 
will  return  in  time,  1  don't  wait  long, 
but  take  a  few  from  the  cluster  and  start 
them  in.  As  our  trees  are  mostly  small, 
they  can  usually  be  reached  from  the 
ground  or  with  a  stepladder.  I  often 
turn  my  umbrella  upside  down  and 
shake  part  of  the  cluster  in  it  and  take 
them  to  the  hive  where  the  queen  is. 


Ag;rlcultural  Items. 

According  to  one  estimate  tho  wool 
clip  of  America  for  1891  will  bo  300,000,- 
000  pounds. 

.  Rye  sown   among    corn    at    the    last 
cultivation  will   choke  down  weeds,  fur- 
nish late  fall   and   early  spring  pasture, 
and  supply  a  good  coat  of  green  manure 
to  turn  down  for  the  following  wheat 
crop. 

The  acreage  of  clover  is  returned  as 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  pre- 
vioua  year.  _ 

Hyacinths  may  bo  planted  six  to  eight 
inches  apart  and  five  inches  deep. 

Crocuses  and  snowdrops  need  not  bt 
more  than  two  or  three  inches  apart  and 
the  same  in  depth.  Planting  in  clumps 
is  an  effective  way  to  arrange  them. 

During  the  autumn  the  seeds  of  sweet 
alyssum,  candytaft,  larkspur,  lupines, 
mignonette,  portulaca,  etc.,  may  bt 
sown.  These  will  start  up  earlier  in  th< 
spring,  and  will  flower  more  freely  thai 
wilh»pring  sown  ones. 


_i..  a.iT3 
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TERMS. 

Single  sultscribers  5()c.  per  year,  25c.  for  six 
months.  Two  eojiies  for  one  year  90c.,  Three  copies 
tfl.20.  Four  copies  81.50,  Five  coi)ies  J2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  subscription  unless  requested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  pai>er  promptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  be  given. 

Kemit  by  P.  O.  money  order,  express  money  or- 
der, registeretl  letter  or  draft.  Postage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  accejited  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.     Do  not  send  postal  notes   they  are   unsafe 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary    display,    ten     c-ents     per    line,     (agate) 
Reading     Notices,     fifteen    cents    per    line,  (agate) 
Liberal  discount  for  large  space  or  long  time  ads. 
No  humbug  advertised  at  any  price. 


ERIE.  PA.,  8EPTEMBER.  1891. 


"TwiXT  Love  and  Honor,"  is  the 
title  of  a  beautiful  picture  tliat  is  seut 
au  a  preaeut  to  every  purc\iaser  of  the 
Wilsou  &  McCalluy  Tobacco  Com- 
pany's goods.  They  are  the  manufac- 
turers of  Ciold  Hope,  Ha])py  Thought, 
Gold  Club,  and  otlier  cJioice  Tobaccos. 
8old  by  ail  dealers. 

Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vineyard  and  the  Buffalo  Express^ 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  of  Wm.  Navel, 
Commission  Merchant,  Buflalo,  N.  Y. 
Mr.  Navel  is  in  the  German  market, 
where  a  great  many  of  the  grapes  that 
arrive  in  Bullalo  are  sold.  Grape 
growers  should  write  to  Mr.  Navel,  it 
may  be  they  would  find  a  very  profita- 
ble market  for  thjeir  grapes  in  Buflalo. 


Pleasant  Employment  at  Good  Pay. 

The  publishers  of  Sce,d-Time  and 
Harvest^  an  old  established  monthly, 
determined  to  greatly  increase  their 
sub.scription  lists,  will  employ  a  num- 
ber of  active  agents  for  the  ensuing 
six  mouths  at  $50.00  per  month  or 
more  if  their  services  warrant  it.  To 
insure  active  work  an  additional  cash 
prize  of  $100.00  will  be  awarded  the 
agent  who  ol)tains  the  largest  number 
of  sul)scribers.  "The  early  bird  gets 
the  worm."  Send  four  silver  dimes  or 
twenty  two-cent  stamps  with  your  ap- 
plication, stating  your  age  and  territory 
desired,  naming  some  prominent  busi- 
ness man  as  reference  as  to  your  capa- 
bilities, and  we  will  give  you  a  trial. 
The  40  cents  pays  your  own  subscrip- 
tion and  you  will  receive  full  particu- 
lars.    Address, 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

La  riunie.  Pa. 


Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Vinkyard. 


Permanent  Boofs. 


What  is  the  use  of  a  roof  that  is  only 
temporarily  water-tight  ?  There  are 
few  which  are  proof  against  wind,  rain 
and  lieat  very  long,  unless  they  have 
been  coated  with  a  genuine  dark  red 
slate  roofing  paint,  which  makes  a  new 
slate  roof  even  out  of  an  old  shingle 
affair.  It  has  a  heavy  and  durable 
body,  but  is  easily  applied  by  any  one  ; 
will  neither  rust  nor  corrode,  and 
enables  the  owner  to  save  his  roof  at  a 
ridiculously  low  cost.  Slate  paint  is 
elastic  and  flexible,  water  and  spark 
proof,  arid  will  last  like  a  stone  Indian. 

For  new  roofs  Rubber  Roofing  has 
all  the  merits  of  metal,  all  the  virtues 
of  slate,  and  all  the  good  qualities  of 
shingles  at  half  the  cost.  Careful  esti- 
mates jjromptly  given  if  you  state  size 
of  roof.  Send  for  book  circular  {free 
if  you  Niention  this  paper). 

INDIANA  PAINT  &  ROOFING  CO  , 

42  West  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
Write  at  once. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 

United  States  the  New   York   Weekly 

World  and  the  Farm  <fe  Vinkyard, 

both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 

Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 

Commission  Merchants  are  waking 
up  to  the  value  of  the  Farm  and 
Vineyard  as  an  advertising  medium. 
This  month  we  have  Batterson  &  Co., 
Buflalo,  N.  Y.,  Gerber  Fruit  Co.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  .r.  A.  Shea  &  Co.,  J.  W. 
Stevens  6i  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
Geo.  Lester  &  Co.,  New  York  City, 
and  Barber,  Martin  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.  All  reliable  firms  who  furnish  the 
best  of  references.  Before  marketing 
your  grapes,  etc.,  it  would  pay  you  to 
write  to  one  or  more  of  these  firms, 
and  by  so  doing  you  would  find  out 
where  there  is  the  greatest  demand  for 
such  fruit  as  you  have  to  dispose  of, 
thus  enabling  you  to  get  the  hi|;hest 
price  for  your  goods. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vinkyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  $2.00 
"   American  Garden,         '* 
•'   Farm  Journal,  " 

"  Chicago  Weekly  Times  " 
"  American  Rural  Dome  " 
"  Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  " 
"  Cleveland  Leader,  ** 
"  Yankee  Blade,  •• 

"   Fanciers  Review,  " 

««  BuffaloWeekly  Express" 
«•  "  Sunday  "  " 
"   Farmers  Record,  ♦• 

DeTOted  to  Karniera'  UrKBOiiatlo 

'•  N.  Y.  Weekly  Worltl,  " 
'«   Cosmopolitan,  " 

"  LadiesHomeCompanlon" 
"  Western  Garden,  '* 

Our  Country  Home,  *' 


Farm  and  Our  Price 
Vineyard,    for  Both 
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BUILDING  THE  FAIR. 


Our  Sewing  Machine  Offer. 


We  have  made  arrangements  by 
which  our  subscribers,  only,  can  pur- 
chase one  of  the  above  sewing  ma- 
chines for  the  small  sum  of  $18.00. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  approved  styles 
of  lock  stich  sewing  machines,  and  is 
sold  in  dilTerent  parts  of  the  country 
at  from  t40  to  $60.  These  machines 
are  well  made  and  handsomely  finished 
with  black  walnut  furniture,  as  shown 
above,  and  each  machine  contains  a 
full  set  of  the  latest  improved  attach- 
ments, instruction  book  and  the  man- 
ufacturers guarantee  for  five  years. 


AcTiVK  Agknts  Wantkd  in  every 
village  and  townsbip  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars.  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


A  man  who  has  practiced  medicine 
for  40  years,  ought  to  know  salt  from 
sugar  ;  read  what  he  says  : 

Toledo,  ().,  Jan.  10,  1887. 

Messrs.  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co  —Gentle- 
men :— I  have  been  in  the  general 
practice  of  medicine  for  most  40  years, 
and  would  say  that  in  all  my  practice 
and  experience  have  never  seen  a  pre- 
paration that  I  could  prescribe  with 
as  much  confidence  of  success  as  I 
could  prescribe  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure, 
marmfactured  by  you.  Have  prescrib- 
ed it  a  great  many  times,  and  its  efifect 
is  wonderful,  and  would  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  have  yet  to  find  a  case  of 
Catarrh  that  it  would  not  cure,  if  they 
would  take  it  according  to  directions. 
Yours  truly, 

L.  L.  (ttORSUCH,  M.  D. 
Office,  215  Summit  St. 

We  will  give  $100  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  with 
Hairs  Catarrh  Cure.    Taken  internally, 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Props.,  Toledo, 
O.     t^Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  incpiire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence  our  offer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 


Busy    Scenes    at    Jackson    Park, 

the  Site  of  the  Columbian 

Exposition. 

It  takes  a  fence  six  miles  long  to  en- 
close the  World's  Fair  buildings.  All 
these  structures  are  to  be  of  extraordi- 
nary dimensions,  but  the  largest  of 
them,  on  which  the  foundation  work 
has  just  been  commenced,  will  be 
something  stupendous.  It  is  the  Hall 
of  Manufactures  and  Liberal  Arts. 
The  site  for  this  vast  building  is  a 
broad,  highly  situated  plateau  over- 
looking the  lake.  A  railroad  track 
runs  through  its  center,  and  on  each 
side  rise  tremendous  piles  of  lumber, 
iron  and  all  sorts  of  construction  ma- 
terial. 

The  big  buildings  are  beginning  to 
rise.  Already  some  of  the  principal 
structures  are  not  only  in  evidence,  but 
progress  on  them  is  marked  from  day 
to  day.  Looking  northwest  from  the 
Administration  building  the  visitor 
sees  the  Woman's  building,  already  so 
for  advanced  that  it  looms  up  impos- 
ingly against  its  background  of  park 
trees. 

Rising  in  the  vista  are  the  P^lectricity 
and  Mines  and  Mining  buildings,  on 
which  the  foundations  are  already 
completed.  Upon  the  sites  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural and  Transportation  build- 
ings all  preliminary  work  is  com- 
pleted, and  hundreds  of  tons  of  mate- 
rial arc  ready  to  be  placed  in  position. 
Hundreds  of  men  are  engaged  on 
every  possible  sort  of  construction 
work.  Ijayiiig  water  mains,  electric 
light  plant,  modeling  for  the  exterior 
decorative  work  and  developing  land- 
scape effects  around  the  ornamental 
waters. 

A  busy  place  indeed  is  the  exposition 
ground,  and  soon  it  will  be  as  busy  by 
night  as  by  day,  for  the  electric  light- 
ing necessary  for  night  construction 
has  just  been  arranged  for.  From  one 
end  of  the  grounds  to  the  other  every- 
thing is  pushed,  and  that,  too,  in  all 
sections  of  the  work.  In  the  landscape 
system,  which  includes  the  lagoons, 
basins  and  ornamental  waters,  the 
breakwater  and  lake  shore  terrace,  the 
great  pier  and  casino;  and  even  their 
minor  divisions  are  being  pressed  for- 
wai'd  with  a  business  like  ambition 
thoroughly  in  accordance  with  the 
impelling  spirit  of  this  gigantic  enter- 
prise. 

The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents.      

Pecan  Culture  in  the  South. 


A  Book  oi  600  Pages 


On  treatment  and  c  ire  of  domestic 
animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs, 
hogs  and  poultry,  sent  free.  Address, 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Si)ecifics,  cor- 
ner William  and  .John  streets,  New 
York. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


The  Southern  Horticulturist  and 
Farmer,  an  elegantly  printed  and  illus- 
trated 16  page  paper,  devoted  to 
horticulture,  floriculture,  poultry,  bees 
and  the  home  circle,  will  issue  a  special 
5,000-copy  edition  on  October  Ist,  1891, 
devoted  especially  to  Pecan  culture  in 
the  south,  by  writers  of  authority  on 
the  subject.  Send  twenty-five  cents 
for  three  month's  subscription  includ- 
ing this  number,  or  $1.00  for  a  year. 
Addreps,  WM.  D.  COX,  Bus.  Mgr  , 
Southern  Horticulturist  and  Farmer, 

Bryan,  Texas. 
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A    $2,500    HOUSE. 


It  Is  of  Artistlo   Design,  Well    Built  and 
Conveniently  Arranged. 

tCJopyright,  1891,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.! 
It  does  not  follow  because  we  are  not 
rich  we  may  not  build  a  beautiful  house. 
On  the  contrary,  a  greater  effort  should  be 
made  to  proportion  the  parts  of  the  design 
so  as  to  get  the  prettiest  effects  by  the  out- 
lines of  the  building,  with  little  or  no  or- 
namentation. Simplicity  is  the  keynote  of 
success  in  architectural  desie:n  and  decora- 
tion. The  illustrations  here  shown  repre- 
sent the  plans  and  a  perspective  view  of  a 
conveniently  arranged  eight  room  cottage, 
suitable  for  a  family  in  moderate  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  be  located  on  a  plot 
of  ground  of  not  less  than  50x100  in 
dimensions,  and  is  placed  some  distance 
from  the  street  so  as  to  secure  a  good 
sized  yard  in  front  of  the  building,  which 
in  itself  is  always  a  pleasing  feature.  A 
cellar  extends  under  the  entire  building. 
The  foundation  walls  are  of  field  stone 
or  brick  laid  to  a  line  on  both  sides  in 
cement  mortar.  The  piers  which  support 
the  veranda  and  back  porch  are  of  brick. 


A  pretty  porch  over  the  front  protects  the 
Bteps.  A  sash  door  opens  from  the  sitting 
room  directly  upou  the  veranda,  which  is 
a  very  convenient  feature,  especially  for 
warm  weather.  Lastly  is  the  kitchen  (12x12)- 
with  back  stairs  to  the  second  story  and 
stairs  to  the  cellar,  with  a  closet  for  stores 
between  the  doors  as  shown.  The  pantry  is 
conveniently  placed  and  is  fitted  up  with 
shelves  in  the  usual  way.  The  kitchen  is 
provided  with  a  sink  and  portable  range 
without  a  brick  opening.  Two  reasons  may 
be  given  why  this  is  preferable  to  the  brick 
set  range.  First,  it  is  cheaper,  and  second, 
it  is  cleaner.  The  kitchen  is  wainscoted  3 
feet  high  to  protect  the  walls.  The  outside 
kitchen  door  is  also  protected  by  a  hand- 
some porch.  In  the  second  story  are  four 
good  sized  chambers,  with  a  closet  for  each, 
a  large  hall,  back  stairs  leading  to  the  kitch- 
en and  a  flight  leading  to  the  attic,  which 
is  simply  floored  and  the  whole  left  unfin- 
ished. The  building  is  of  wood  above  the 
cellar,  con.structed  with  balloon  frame,  the 
walls  sheathed  with  surfaced  boards  and 
covered  with  waterproof  paper,  and  clap- 
boarded  on  the  outside,  with  the  exception 
of  the  gablt's,  which  are  shingled.  The 
walls  and  ceilings  on  the  inside  are  hard 
finished  on  two  coats  of  brown  mortar  and 


AGENTS  WANTED. 


Our  Agents  make  $loo  to  $300  a  month  selling  oar  goods  oq  their  merits.  We  want  County  and  Gen- 
eral Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $ioo  and  expenses 
after  30  days'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $25o.  We  will  send  large  Illustrated  circulars  and 
letter,  with  a  special  offer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  S.  MANUFACTUllING  CO.,  PiUsburgh,  I'a. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER! 

A.  SET  OF  THE 


PERSPECTIVE. 
The  first  story  comprises  a  parlor  14x10 
with  a  corner  fire  place,  and  is  lighted  by 
two  windows  in  front  and  one  on  the  side, 
and  communicates  with  the  hall  and  dining 
room  by  large  openings  which  are  provided 
with  curtains,  poles  and  rings  at  the  top, 
to  which  suitable  curtains  may  bo  attached. 
The  woodwork  about  these  openings  is  so 
constructed  that  folding  doors  can  be  sub- 
stituted  for  the  curtain  arrangement  at 
any  time.       Adjoining  the  parlor  is  the 
staircase  hall,  17x16  in  size,  which  commu- 
nicates with   the  dining  room  by  a  hinged 
panel  door  at  the  back,  and    is   entered 
from  the  veranda  through  an  extra  wide 
front  door.     The   dining    room,  12x16,  is 
lighted  by  a  bay  window  of  the  full  width 
of  tl»e  room— which  gives  a  cheerful  effect 
inside  and  an  exceedingly  picturesque  ap- 
pearance on  the  exterior.     The  dining  room 
communicates  with  the   kitchen  through 
the    pantry    and    with    the  sitting  room 
through  the  large  opening  similar  to  the 
parlor.     Underneath  the  front  stairs  is  the 
china  closet,  fitted  up  with  shelves  and  suit- 
able drawers  for  cutlery.    The  sitting  room, 
12x14,  opposite  the  dining  room,  p^ves  the 
proper  balance  to  the  plan  in  appearance 
and    convenience.       A    veranda    extends 
across  the  front  of  the  house  and  on  the 
side  the  full  depth  of  the  p.ulor 


SECOND  STORY, 
.seasoned  lath.  The  floors  are  of  dry  North 
Carolina  pine;  all  other  woodwork,  except 
the  railing  and  newels  of  the  stairs,  is  of 
white  pine,  painted  two  coats:  all  roofs 
shingled;  linings  of  valleys  and  all  flash, 
Ings,  leiiders,  etc.,  of  1.  C.  tin;  all  exterior 
woodwork  painted  two  coats. 

D.  W.  King. 


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 

Which  we  Offer  with  a  Year's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Our  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wieliing  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  thift 
paper   (luring  the   next  six  months,  we  have   made 
arrangements   with    a  New   York   publishing    house 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  prennum  to  our 
Bubscribers  a  Set  of  the  Works  of  Charles  Dick- 
ens,    in  T\«'elve    Liarge    and    Handsome 
Volumes,  with  a  year'w  subscription  to  this 
paper,  lor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scription price.    Our  great  offer  t(  ■  subscribers 
pclij»eeB  any  ever  h<  retofore  made.     Charles 
Dickens   was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.    No  author  before  or  since  his  time  has 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even   more  popular  to-day  than   during 
his    liletime.    Tliey    abound   in  wit,  humor, 
path* IS,    masterly    delineation  of    character, 
vivid  descriptions  of  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.    Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  nomeeliould 
be  without  a  set  of  these   great  and  remark- 
able works.    Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  be 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.    The 
CHARLES  DICKENS.  get  of    Dickcus'  works   which  we  offer  as  a 

premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates  with  new  type. 
The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub- 
lished  ccrmplefe,  nvchatiged,  and  absdiUely  unabridged  • 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THEUNCOMMERCIALTRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 


Kven  Smaller  Game. 

Arabella— Is  it  true  that  Grace  Stedky 
hjis  eloped  with  her  father's  coachman? 

Felice— Oh,  no,  she  didn't  do  as  well  ;is 
that;  he  was  only  tha  footman.— New  York 
Epoch. 


The  above  are  without  question  the  most  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celebrated  in  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  there  are  tliousands  of  homes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  people  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
this  luxury.  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
trade,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  of  Dickens'  works  at  a 
price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  home  in  the  land  may  now  bo  supplied  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 

Tliis  entire  set  of  IWILVI  VOLUMES  are  now  offered  l>y  us  for  One  Dollar  onlv,  inchulinR  a 
Ywr'l  SubserlptlOft  to  FABJC  AMD  VIMIYABD,  or  given  FUl  with  3  subscribers  at  50  cents  eiu^,  and  to  every 
luTson  jiettini;  u|.  a  eliib  of  10  8ubscri»>ers  at  our  clubbing  rates  of  25  cents  each,  wo  will  Pnint  tll«  VMW 
B«t  of  TwihO  7oluiOl  TUX.     Address, 

FAKM  &  VINEYABD  PUBIilSHIUQ  CO., 


FIBST  STORY. 


Buckwheat  in  the  Orchard. 

Two  or  three  growths  of  buckwheat 
can  be  grewn  in  the  apple  orchard  in  a 
single  season,  says  Field  and  Farm,  pro- 
vided they  are  plowed  under  without 
ripening  seed.  Aa  the  seed  is  not  expen- 
sive, this  may  be  better  for  the  land  than 
to  raise  only  one  crop  and  let  it  go  to 
seed.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  plant 
food  in  buckwheat,  therefore  it  does  not 
rob  the  soil.  Plowed  under,  buckwheat 
loosens  the  soil  as  few  other  crops  do, 
and  this  on  heavy  land  is  often  very  im- 
portant for  apple  and  pear  trees.  The 
looser  the  soil  the  more  water  it  will 
hold  without  hardening  the  surface, 
consequently  buckwheat  helps  to  pre- 
vent drought. 

Waldo  F.  Brown  says  that  for  succesf 
in  fruit  growing  more  depends  on  the 
man  than  on  the  soil  or  locality. 

H.  M.  Engle,  of  Pennsylvania,  is  cred- 
ited with  saying  that  premature  ripening 
of  peaches  on  a  small  branch  or  part  ol 
a  branch  is  a  sure  indication  of  yellows, 
and  that  the  tree  should  at  once  bo  cut 
and  burned. 


E1TII"E,*  :E>EisriST'-^. 


HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy  $9 
Best  Farm  $25 


ruARAN'I'^fD  No.  A.-Sin£le  Hamesi ,  Inch  Trace,  doubled  and  stitched ;  2  loops  on 

ilAhl  r>      *        Breast   Collar   wU   long    Lay    Breechmg    folded   wuh   Lay  Single    Strap 

b.      /*>I/V  A^.  ^        B^„      B^„d,.  3    inch  Saddle;  C.  P..  or   Japan    trimmings;  Side  or  Over 

Check.  ^     ,     Price, •io.aS 

No.  B.— Better  grade  of  above lias 

No.  C— Still  better  grade  of  above -  -  -  •  •  •  •       ■■«„ 

No.  D.— With  Nickel  trimmings  or  Davis  hard  rubber  finish  I3.00 

RETAILS  AT  tIS-OO  TO  $20.00 

All  xo^Wthat  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood   brings  many  duplicate  or- 
ders.    These  are  not  slop  machine-made,  but  guaranteed  A  I.  hand  -made. 

KM  Do  not  confound  these  with   cheap  "lachine  >^"""»'    „^f  y^"-^^* 
,90  such,  ourmachine-the  bestin  the  world  for  the  moncy-costsf  6.90. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS,  No.  92.-Farm  Team  Harness^     'K  Tra«.    ^_^|x    C«,^ 
long  hame  Tug,  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Chair  pion  or  D.  G.  buckles,  ft^^^ZJ^rafm 
hook  and  terret  pads,  fancy  housings,  %  hip  straps  wilh  trace  earners; 
iquare  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks.  %  Lines  au  to  -K  ft. 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.     C.  P.  or  Jap,  trimmed.-The  best  harness 
made  for  the  money.  Price.  $26.00  Breeching  with  No  9  w.ll  cos  $3.76 
extra.     No.  03  -The  same  as  No.  W     \%  Tugs.  ^  Bridles.     Heavier  stock 
all  through      Price,  $26.00.     Sent  on  receipt  of  cash,  or  C.  O,  D.,  with 
privilege  of  examination,    when    $2  is  ftnt.     Address 


LibtrtyvilU  Harnass  Co.,  Libtrtyvilh,  Illinois. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


A    COVERED     BARNYARD. 


I'rufi'ssor    1.    r.     ll..l>»i(.s'     I'hin,  uh    IIliis- 
trutt-tl   iind    l>i'srril»ed   by   Himself. 

Ill  a  bulletin  from  the  Cornell  uni- 
versity experimental  station  on  the  pro- 
duction and  care  of  farm  manures  Pro- 
fessor Roberts  jiresents  the  plan  here 
illustrated  for  a  cheap,  durable  and 
eat^ily  constructed  covered  yard. 

The  accompany  ins?  fij^ures  (1,  2  and  8) 
show  the  ground  i)lan  and  elevation  of 
the  frame.  Long 
p(  )sts  or  poles, 
eight  inches  in 
diameter  at  the 
butt,  are  set  in 
the  ground  two 
feet  deej)  and  six 
feet  ai)art.  Ui)on 
these    are  spiked 

2  })y  4  scantling 
about  four  feet 
apart  for  nailing 
girts,  and  a  plato 

3  by  G  is  nailed  on 
top  of  the  posts, 
which  have  been 
previously  sawed 
off  to  a  line  after 
the  girts  have 
been  spiked  to 
them.     Round    poles 


"^/^ 
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FIG.  1— GROUND  PLAN 
COVERED    YARD. 

flattened  at  the 
ends,  or.  2  by  G  joists  doubled,  spiked 
to  the  heads  of  the  posts,  will  tie 
the  buildini?  together.  Ten  feet  -will 
be  iiigh  enough  for  the  story,  and 
one  story  will  suflRce  if  no  straw  is  to  be 
stored  above,  except  what  is  there  placed 
to  exclude  the  cold.  A  few  rails  laid  on 
the  crossties  which  bind  the  building 
together  will  sustain  the  weight  of  the 
straw,  which  will  exclude  cold  and  ab- 
sorb moisture  better  than  an  expensive 
matched  ceiling. 

On  the  inside  of  the  posts  which  have 
been  set  in  the  ground  flattened  poles  or 
boards  may  be  nailed  horizontally,  and 
the  space  between  the  outside  vertical 
boarding  and  the  inside  horizontal  board- 
ing may  be  filled  with  straw.  This  kind 
of  a  wall  is  far  drier  and  more  comfort- 
able for  the  animals  than  one  made  of 
costly  stone  or  brick. 

If  it  is  desired  to  have  a  i)lace  to  store 
straw  the  building  should  be  higher,  the 
joists  stronger  and  more  numerous  than 
in  the  one  story  \)uilding,  and  they  will 
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SECTION  OF  YARD— SIDK  VIEW  OF  B'RAME. 

all  have  to  be  supported  by  a  timber 


supported  by  posts  placed  under  their 
centers.  The  roof  should  be  steep  and 
can  be  made  of  any  material  which  will 
shed  water.  When  the  posts  which  have 
been  set  in  the  ground  luivo  rotted  off  or 
are  much  decaj'ed  they  may  be  sawed 
off  even  with  the  ground  and  supported 
by  placing  underneath  each  one  of  them 
a  largo  flat  stone.  Whenever  the  build- 
ing is  treated  in  that  w^ay  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  brace  it  thoroughly.  It  might 
be  well  in  a  windy  country  to  brace  so 
wide  a  building  at  the  start. 

Such  a  building  will  be  inexpensive 
and  reasonably  durable.  It  will  serve 
as  a  place  for  depositing  manure  when 
needed;  it  will  shelter  the  animals  while 
they  are  being  watered  and  the  stables 
are  being  cleaned  and  aired  and  give 
facilities  for  preventing  loss  of  valuable 
fertilizing  material  eirher  by  leaching  or 
firing.  In  the  second  cut,  Fig.  2  shows  a 
section  of  the  covered  yard,  while  Fig.  3 
in  the  same  cut  shows  a  side  view  of  the 
frame  without  roof  or  rafters. 


Crimson  Clover. 

Much  is  being  written  just  now,  says 
Henry  Stewart,  in  praise  of  crimson 
clover  (Trifolium  incarnatum),  an  an- 
nual plant,  which,  sown  in  July,  ripens 
its  seed  within  a  year.  In  May  it  is  in 
perfect  bloom  and  presents  a  brilliant 
view  when  evenly  grown,  the  surface  of 
the  field  being  covered  with  the  bright, 
varying  red,  from  flesh  color  to  deep 
crimson,  upon  a  rich  green  ground  of 
foliage.  But  beauty  alone  is  not  per- 
fectly satisfactory  to  the  farmer,  and 
there  is  danger  of  misleading  by  exces- 
sive praise  of  this  kind  of  clover. 

The  Demand  for  Flowering  Plants. 

Of  the  plants  sold  the  demand  in  the 
northern  and  ejxstem  states  is  greatest 
for  geraniums,  coleus,  roses,  i)ansies, 
verbenas,  heliotrope,  carnations,  chrys 
anthemums,  palms,  ferns  and  fuchsias, 
nearly  in  the  order  named.  In  the  south 
the  demand  is  for  roses,  chrysanthe- 
mums, coleus,  palms  and  ferns;  while 
California  shows  the  demand  to  be 
largest  for  roses,  carnations,  chrysan- 
themums, geraniums,  palms  and  pan- 
siea.  For  cut  flowers  roses  lead,  fol- 
lowed cl'jsely  by  carnations. — Census 
Burcan. 

Grasses  for  Hay. 

Clov<^r,  timothy,  orchard  grass,  red 
top  and  Hungarian  or  millet  are  the 
sorts  most  usually  grown  for  hay.  For 
feeding  out  on  the  farm  with  all  classes 
of  stock,  red  clover  stands  at  the  head. 
It  can  be  sown  in  the  spring  on  wheat  or 
with  oats  or  by  itself.  It  grows  rapidly 
and  gives  a  good  yield  if  the  season  is  at 
aU  favonable.  In  addition  to  making  a 
good  feed,  whether  i)astured  or  harvested 
and  made  into  hay,  clover  is  one  of  th-^-  Vest 
crops  to  aid  in  building  up  the  fertility. 
Timotli}'  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for 
hay  for  horses,  and  if  hay  is  grown  for 
market  timothy  will  return  the  best 
profit,  as  it  sells  at  a  higher  price  than 
any  other  kind. 

Red  top  makes  a  good  hay;  it  ripens 
after  clover  and  timothy  and  is  better 
adapted  to  growing  on  thin  land  than 
either  of  the  others.  It  can  be  sown  in 
the  usual  way.  Orchard  gra.ss  on  reason- 
ably good  land  makes  a  good  growth  and 
yield,  the  only  objection  being  its  inclina- 
tion to  grow  in  stools,  but  this  can  be 
avoided  by  using  plenty  of  seed  and  se- 
curing a  good  even  stand  all  over  the 
surface.  Hungarian  or  millet  makes  a 
good  hay,  especially  for  cattle  or  sheep, 
and  on  good  rich  soil,  well  prepared  and 
in  a  favorable  season,  will  give  a  large 
yield  of  hay.  It  is  an  annual  and  must  be 
sown  each  year,  and  is  not  a  profitable 
grass  to  grow  on  thin  land.  It  can  be 
sown  the  latter  part  of  May  or  the  first 
of  June,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  pre- 
pare the  soil  in  a  good  t41th  before  plant* 
Ing. — Prairie  Farmer. 


CAPONS  LARGE  AND  SMALL. 


AnKzpertin  Caponizine  Tells  the  Advan- 
tages Arising  from  tlie  Practice. 

George  Q.  Dow,  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  such  matters,  writing  to  Western 
Stockman,  says: 

To  raise  the  capons  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  poultry  raisers  to  confine  them- 
selves to  any  one  brood.  By  performing 
the  operation  the  same  general  result  is 
produced  with  all  breeds,  that  is,  their 
size  and  weight  are  increased  in  propor- 
tion to  the  natural  size  of  the  breed.  The 
quality  of  the  meat  is  greatly  improved 
in  all  breeds,  becoming  rich,  tender,  fine 
grained  and  high  flavored,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  breast  or  white  meat.  The  in- 
crease in  weight  which  follows  caponiz- 
ing,  as  a  general  thing,  may  be  reckoned 
at  about  40  per  cent,  over  and  above  what 
their  natural  weight  would  be.  The  full 
amount  of  such  increase,  however,  is 
only  obtained  by  allowing  the  capon  to 
fully  mature — obtain  his  full  growth. 
This  he  will  do  in  from  ten  to  twelve 
months  from  his  birth,  and  as  a  rule 
should  be  kept  this  length  of  time  before 
marketing.  The  cost  of  his  feed  is  but  a 
trifle  for  the  last  three  months,  and  he  is 
just  no  trouble  at  all  to  care  for. 

Another  important  feature  in  the  ex- 
pense of  raising  capons  is  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  hardy  and  so  free  from  dis- 
ease. I  have  never  yet  seen  a  sick 
capon  or  lost  one  from  disease.  I  have 
had  them  take  cold  after  iierforming 
the  operation  and  become  slightly  iu- 
fljimed  and  perhaps  die,  but  very  rarely, 
and  a  sick  capon  from  any  disease  is 
rarely  seen. 

Some  breeders  will  say:  "I  guess  it's 
a  good  plan  to  caponize,  but  as  I  keep 
only  Leghorns,  and  they  are  so  small, 
it  will  not  pay  me  to  caponize  them.  If 
I  had  larger  breeds  I  wo\ild  do  so." 
Now  there  is  juut  where  he  makes  a  mis- 
take, and  liis  conclusions  are  incorrect. 
It  will  pay  just  the  same  percentage  as 
it  does  the  breeder  of  the  bigger  fowl. 

Big  capons  are  by  no  means  in  the 
greatest  demand.  In  fact  they  are  not 
so  much  sought  after  as  small  ones.  A 
medium  size  is  better.  No  family  wants 
a  capon  of  twelve  pounds,  but  a  large 
hotel  may.  The  family  trade  prefer  a 
capon  that  weighs  seven  or  eight  pounds. 

I  keep  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Light 
Bralmiias,  and  find  that  either  of  these 
breeds  make  fine  capons  and  a  cross 
equally  as  good,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
crossing  anything.  Keep  every  breed 
pure  is  my  rule. 

To  Prevent  Swarming. 

**I  once  believed,  as  many  do  yet,  that 
keeping  the  queen  cells  cut  out  would 
prevent  bees  from  swarming,"  says  an 
Illinois  apiarian,  in  Gleanings  in  Bee 
Culture.  "That  faith  received  a  rudo 
shock  when  I  found  that  .bees  often 
swarmed  before  they  had  started  qu<?en 
cells,  sometimes  not  even  starting  them 
for  two  or  three  days  afterward.  Tliis 
was  with  Italians.  It  is  possible  that, 
with  black  bees,  the  method  could  be 
made  to  succeed,  although  it  is  not  at 
all  practical.  The  objections  are  the 
great  amount  of  labor  require<l,  and  the 
great  liability  of  overlooking  one  or  more 
cells.  If  any  are  left  they  might  as  well 
all  be  left.  The  same  objections  ajiply 
to  this  method  of  preventing  second 
swarms.  I  once  received  a  communica- 
tion from  a  man  who  had  a  new  method 
of  preventing  afters  warming.  He  had 
the  higliest  opinion  of  its  practicability 
and  value.  He  said  it  would  l)e  worth 
fifty  dollars  a  year  in  every  apiary  of  any 
size.  I  agreed  to  help  him  te.'t  it  more 
thoroughly  before  he  made  it  i)ub- 
lic  and  then  he  revealed  to  me  the  gnjat 
secret.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was? 
Simply  cutting  out  all  queen  cells  but 
one  as  soon  as  a  colony  swanned.  Con- 
siderable correspondt^nce,  though,  failed 


to  convince  him  that  it  was  not  some- 
thing entirely  new  and  valuable  and  very 
likely  ho  will  be  highly  indignant  at  my 
revealing  it  now." 

A  Model  Jersey. 

The  admirers  of  tlie  Jerseys,  and  these 
are  many,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pleased 
with    the   very    excellent     likeness    of 


A  FINE  MODEL  OP  A  JERSEY   COW. 

Sweet  Secret,  winner  of  some  of  Eng- 
land's most  notable  awards  to  this  breed. 
She  was  calved  in  1883  on  the  Isle  of 
Jeraey. 

Sweet  Secret,  according  to  Mark  Lane 
Express,  from  which  our  cut  is  a  repro- 
duction, is  considered  by  many  judges 
the  best  model  of  a  Jersey  cow  to  be 
seen  at  the  present  day. 

The  returns  for  the  barley  crop  show 
a  decided  tendency  toward  enlarg(;ment 
of  the  area,  consequent  upon  the  pros- 
pect of  better  values. 

Hay  for  baling  must  be  more  thor- 
oughly dried  than  for  common  barn 
storage. 


If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,    advertise    in    Farm  and   Viijk- 

YAIiD. 


PrtY  HHIINn^     <  OO^   JMMiS,   KuKllsh    bretl 
rUA  nuuiii/u,    Ferrets,  fence  iiiachiucs.    Ad- 
dress     AMKHICAN  KKNNKI.S,  IloliiiesvillC,  O. 
iMentlou  Farm  and  Vinevaki>. 


$20 


PHOSPHATE  FOR  WHEAT. 

Si'IkI  for   ciioul.'irs    iiinl  .saiii|il' «, 

York  Chemical  Worlts,  Vori(,  Pa. 

Mcntiou  Faum  and  Vinkyaru. 


EVI.IIV  «nu'  in  itcvA  of  iiifoniinlioii  on  the  sttli- 
ject  of  advortisini,'  will  du  well  Id  olitaiii  ii  copy 
(»f  "lJ4j«»k  id  AdviTtiMTs,"  ..Sfi  |iii;;cs,  |ni<c  one  dol- 
lar. Maik-d,  postii^e  paid,  on  iiTiipt  ol  price. 
Contains  a  caKlul  t:ohipilation  from  the  American 
Newspaper  I >i rectory  ol  all  tlie  liest  papers  and 
class  journals  ;  >;ives  the  eircidation  rating  <d  every 
one,  and  a  ^oud  deal  of  information  ahoul  ratcH  and 
other  matters  pertaining;  to  the  l»iisin<'ssof  ativcrtis- 
inK'.  A<ldrcss,  K()WKM/«  ADVKim.SINt;  lUJ- 
WliAlJ,  1(1  .S|»rnce  St.  New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


DEC  KEEPERS'  C|||nF 

Wkk      &  Munlhlj  of  32  Pages.     UWIItIb 
Devoted  to  Bees  and  Honey. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

We  manulaclure  Uec  Hives,  .S-<»i..nal  Jloney 
Hox«s,  Honey  and  Wax  i:xtra<tors,  Ounh  Koiinda- 
tion,  etc.  W'r  also  Inved  and  sell  Italian  Hccs. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  tree.  A.  (J,  Hlld., 

Kendallvillc,  Ind. 

Mcntiuu  Farm  and  Vinkyako. 


GEO.  LESTER  &  CO., 

Jobbers  and  direct  receivers  of 

0panges,  [^emons, 

BANANAS,  GRAPES  ^'PINEAPPLES. 

264  Washington  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

tWThA.hsVlUHiK  ;»707  OORTI-ANDT. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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A    PRAIRIE     HOUSE. 


It  I.s  ICs«)(>ciaIly  Di^Hij^iied  f<»r  u  Fljit  Coun- 
try aiul  CuMtH  >iJil,KOO. 

LCopyriu'lil,  1^91,  by  Americiui  i'ress  Associa- 
tion.! 

In  a  liilly  or  rnouiitaiuous  region  like 
that  of  Switzerland,  low  and  .steep  pitched 
roof.s  with  wide  projectious  of  cornice,  open 
timber  work  and  picturesque  brackets, 
windows,  etc.,  seem  especially  suited  to 
harmonize  with  the  various  features  of  the 
land.scape.  In  the  tropical  re{<ions  open 
balconies  and  verandas,  Jis  a  protection 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  necessary 
constructive  parts  of  a  sensible  design.  The 
prairie  house  likewise  must  be  built  with  a 
view  of  being  suited  to  the  climatic  re 
quirements.  A  prairie  country  being  de- 
void of  hills,  mountains  or  thick  forests  is 
apt  to  be  swept  by   fierce  wind  storms  and 


PEIJSPECTIVK, 
sometimes  tornadoes,  and  the  structtirc 
tnust  be  constructed  so  as  to  withstand  the 
siiocks  which  it  is  liable  to  receive.  A  brisk 
wind  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  twenty 
live  miles  an  hour,  a  strong  wind  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  high  wind  at 
fortj',  storm  at  fifty,  violent  storm  at  sixty, 
hurricane  at  eighty,  violent  hurricane  at 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour.  From  this  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  wind  pressure  is  an 
important  item  which  must  be  carefully 
considered  and  calculated  in  designing  any 
important  structure.  In  a  prairie  cotmtry 
a  liigh  building  or  roof  should  be  avoided, 
as  it  offers  too  large  a  surface  for  tlie  press 
ure  of  the  wind,  which  in  a  .storm  is  about 
eighteen  pounds  to  each  square  foot  of  sur- 
face, neither  should  the  Ijuilding  have  wide 
projections  of  cornices  forthesame  reason, 
as  it  would  In",  in  danger  of  being  unroofed 
at  any  time  during  a  storm  unless  extra 
and  expensive  precautions  have  Ix-en  taken 
in  construction.  It  follows,  then,  that  a 
low  building  with  l)ut  slight  projections  of 
cornices  is  best  adapted  to  a  prairie  coun- 
try, as  l>eing  most  economical  and  safe. 

The  cottage  shown  in  the  illu.strations 
represents    a    sensil)le,     conveniently     ar 
ranged  atnl  stibstantially  constructed  cot 
t.age  or  prairie   farm   house  in   the  Queen 
Anne  style  of  architecture.     The   founda 
tion    walls  are  of    l^rick   laid    in    cement 
mortar,   plastered    on    the    outsi<le     with 
cement,  and  the  cellar  has  a  concrete   lloor 
three  inches  thick.     The  sills  are   Ituill  of 
two  pieces  of  i>lank,  one,  3x(),  laid  fiat  upf»ii 
the  wtdls  and  securely  anchored   in   placi 
by   wrought  iron   bolts  set  in   tiie  brick 
work,  the  other  piece,  2x8,  is  .set  edgewise 
upon  the  wall  and  .securely  spiked  to  tlit 
plank  beneath.     The  studding   is  notched 
on  the  lower  end  to  come  flush   with   the 
outside  of    the    brick    wall    and    sill   an*! 
spiked  to   both   pie(;es,    thus   securing   t  h< 
framework  of  the  entire  i)tiilding   from  be 
ing  torn  from  its  foundations  by  the  most 
violent  storms. 


DiniDGl^oon;;/ 


FIUST  sTonv. 

The  framework  should    l»e  hollow,  with 

tongued  and  grooved  sheathing  nailed  on 

diagonally.    In   the   cottage    shown    tht 

sheathing  was   covered   with  waterprool 
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building  paper  and  clapboarded  with  six 
inch  beveled  siding.  The  roof  is  also 
sheathed  and  covered  witli  waterprool 
paper  and  shingled.  Shingle  lath  should 
never  be  used  in  regions  which  are  fre 
quented  by  high  winds,  as  the  shingle.^ 
bend  under  the  pressure  of  the  wind  be- 
tween the  laths,  and  the  rain  or  snow  is 
driven  into  the  building. 

The  building  is  one  and  one-half  storie.« 
in  height.  The  main  roof  over  the  secont] 
story  chamber  extends  down  over  the  front 
of  the  parlor,  thus  forming  in  a  most 
economical  manner  a  small  verandii 
which  protects  the  front  entrance.  If  de 
sired,  in  the  winter  time  this  porch  could 
be  inclosed  with  glazed  window  sash  as  an 
additional  protection.  The  staircase  h.il] 
extends  tlirough  the  middle  of  the  build- 
ing, with  a  door  ;it  the  rear  leading  to  the 
yard.  Upon  the  right  of  the  stairca.s( 
hall  is  a  parlor  13x16,  lighted  by  a  window 
in  front  and  rear,  and  two  windows  in  tlu 
sides.  It  is  heated  by  a  grate  designed  for 
burning  soft  coal— or  it  is  .so  arranged  that 
a  .stove  can  be  used  if  desired.  In  the  front, 
at  the  left  side  of  the  hall,  is  the  dining 
room,  1.3x15,  wii-h  windows  in  front  atu' 
on  the  side.  It  is  al.so  provided  with  ar 
open-  fireplace  and  grjite  for  burning  coal 
The  dining  room  communicates  with  thi 
kitchen  through  the  pantry.  The  kitchen 
is  connected  with  the  main  hall  by  a  door 
conveniently  near  the  back  entrance,  and 


SECOND  STORY, 
is  abundantly  lighted  by  two  large  win- 
dows. In  addition  to  the  pantry  the  kitchen 
is  provided  with  a  large  store  room — an 
essential  feature,  especially  in  a  farmhouse. 
It  is  also  fitted  up  with  a  portable  range 
and  suitable  iron  sink.  In  the  second 
story  are  three  good  sized  chambers,  with  a 
closet  for  each.  At  the  front  of  the  hall 
in  this  story  is  a  largo  closet  which  may 
be  used  as  a  trunk  room  or  linen  closet. 

The  side  walls  and  ceilings  throughout 
are  hard  finished  on  two  coats  of  brown 
mortar  and  lath.  The  steps  and  risers  oi 
the  stairs  are  of  yellow  pine;  newels,  rails 
and  balusters  of  ash;  all  other  woodwork 
of  white  pine;  all  painted  in  two  coats— 
both  exterior  and  interior.  This  building 
can  be  erecte<l,  under  favorable  circum 
stances, in  a  thoroughly  subsUmtial  manner 
trr  ^1,H00.  If  a  l)athroom  is  desired  the  ex 
tra  plumbing,  cessi)ool,  etc.,  would  cost 
about  5^3(X).  HALrii  11.  Raymond. 


Killing  Sorrel. 

Salt  will  kill  sorrel  very  easily,  while 
it  will  only  make  tho  grass  grow  more 
and  faster.  A  practical  man  says:  "1 
have  whitened  tho  gravel  walks  on  my 
lawn  in  wliich  sorrel  came  in  thickly 
(with  the  gravel)  with  salt,  and  killed  it 
out  at  once.  I  learned  this  about  fifty 
years  ago  when  my  father  cleaned  grave] 
walks  with  it,  and  it  cleans  them  to  per- 
fection, killing  any  weeds  and  brighten- 
ing the  surface  wonderfully." 


Floral  Illutfl. 

If  plenty  of  geraniums  are  wanted 
during  tho  winter  tlie  flower  buds  ought 
now  to  be  picked  oil  and  tho  plant 
pinched  back  to  make  a  stocky  growth. 

The  planting  of  bulbs,  such  as  tulips, 
hyacinths,  etc.,  may  be  d<me  any  timt 
during  the  months  of  September,  Octo- 
ber and  later,  provided  tho  ground  re- 
mains unfrozen. 

It  is  stated  that  seven-eighths  of  the 
grapes  of  Calif(jrnia  go  to  the  winepress. 

Nurserymen  have  used  kerosene  emui- 
Bion  largely  in  destroying  the  black 
louse  on  cherry  trees. 


IMPROVE  VOUR  STOCK, 


BY    I'URCHASINO 


White  Minorcas, 


AS    lll{EI)    IJY 


Wni.  .T.   Hcliauble, 


The  Most  Profitable  Fowl  to  Keep. 

^WRITB    FOR    PBICES,    and 

Mention  this  Paper. 


THE   SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT. 

Contains  over  100  I'atterns,  includinfir  Alphabet  of 
Cai>itals  and  Small  LietterH.  A  Six-cial  Feature  oi  thi.s  Outfit 
is  CopyriKlited  Kinl)roidery  I>eHi{;nine  Patterns.  With 
tlicsf  Ut'sigiiiiiK  I'attenis  any  one  can  arraiiye  tlowers  in  clusters  of 
any  size  or  iissortinent  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  they  can  be.  so  shaped  as 
to  tit  any  inect!  of  material  which  is  to  he  fiUimiu'd.  We  do  not  otTci 
this  outtlt  for  the.  large  number  of  patterns  it  contains,  but  for  their 
usefulness.  Each  being  a  design  of  best  worlinianship,  perforated 
on  best  Government  Bond,  with  aniiile  worlcing  space.  There  are 
l)esi'.{n3for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  and  Corner  De.signs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Clotlis.  Sideboard  Scarf,  both  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tin.sel  Work.  Flannel  Skirt.  Running 
Embroidery,  etc.  Desiwas  for  Dojlie.s,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies.  Ban- 
ners, Pillow  .Shams,  and  a  Sphisber  I'attern  8x22in<'he8.  These 
Patterns  are  fur  all  kinds  of  £uibroidery  and  Paiutio^r. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PAHERNS  !Kr»'rre'\ff'4ffiS1i..,TS 

<ompletc  in  itself.  Splasher  desi{;n,  ^x'22  inches.  .50c.  .Spla.sh  !  Splash  !  Owl,  with  Uinbrellaj«x9,  for 
tidy.  Handsome  (mtline  Design  for  tidy.  ."VxT.  Star  .ind  Anchor,  for  .sailor  blouse,  Lawn  Tennis 
Racket.  COMPLKTE  SKT  OF  CAPITAL.  LKTTKKS.  Alphabet  of  Small  I^etterH,  to  go 
with  tlie  above.  1  set  Large  Nuinbors;  1  set  Small  ditto,  Heautifiil  Tinsel  Desijrn,  0  in.  wide,  for  Lam- 
bre4iuins,  etc.  Narrow  Braidine  Pattern,  1  1-2  in.,  with  corner  turned.  Sev»'ral  Flannel  Skirt 
Patterns,  wide  arid  narrow.  Good  NiBlit  and  Mornincr,  for  pillow  shams.  Stars,  Crescents.  Disks, 
etc..  of  different  sizes,  for  tinsel  or  art  thread,  etc.     Tea  Pot,  Creamer,  .Su};ar  Bowl,  and  Cup  Jind 


Fuchsias,  Primroses,  Roses,  Ox-Eye  Daisies,  Barberries,  Clover,  (trasses.  Golden  Roil,  Sumac,  etc..  etc. 

This  is  a  regular  Dollar  Out^t,  and  otlier  publishers  sell  it  at  that  price.   Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS' 


A<l<lreHS 


r^^^"R:L/C   -A-isr:D  TrinsrE^z^-A-i^iD, 


i^:!^!!^:.  i^A 


CIPRAY  YOUR  TREES.  Sn&M"BSB.50. 


1^ 


Outfit  Combines  3  Complete  Brass  Machines.   Will  thoroughly  t5?ACRE  ^^^^^^^  pw  day. 

A  valuable  lllust  rutid  Book  (worth  |5)  on  "  Our  Intn'ct  Foes,"  fjiven  to  vaih  imtiluisrr.  Mv  agents 
are  making  from  $5  to  #20  i>er  day.  GooD.s  (Jc^aka.ntkku  as  IlKi'itK.SK.NTKD  un  .Monky  Rk- 
KavoKi).  I><>n't  buy  a  spraying  outfit  until  you  receive  my  illustrated  circulars,  price  list,  and 
other  valuable  matter  on  spraying  fruit  trees  and  vines.     XVritr  at  ome  and  mintimi  thin  papei 

Address,  1>.  V,  1..EVVI.S  Catttkill,  N.  ¥. 


(MT. 


MCDtiOu  FAKM  and  Vl-NBYAKD. 


•WmflC.    T^JiL'\rJBj 


H'HtiibliKlnMl    IHTr. 


-PRODUCE  •^COMMISSION•^MRRCI^ANT,<-- 

r>KAI.KIt    IN 

Fi-iiils  aii<l  I?i-ocliic^<5  ol'  Jill    Iciiids. 

39  &  41  E.  Chippewa  St.,  opp.  Washington  Market,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

REFERENCES:    Merclianis  RaiiK,  Buffalo,  MercaiiUle  Aneucies,  or  any  lieneral  Business  House. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


everybody's 
Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  Paint  a 

HOUSE 


Inside   and    Out. 


KQIlFSBll. 


Learn  how  by  reading  •' Evbrvi«oi>v's 
Paint  Book;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    OR    WAGON, 


OR 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Tells  all  about   KalsOmining  and  Paper-Hanging.       Anybody  can   learn   how  to  do 

u  Alto  liTw  to  Polish  ..  Piano  ..r  Organ,  ..r  Varnish  and  Renovate  Furni- 
ture. In  short  this  lK..)k  will  tell  you  ail  about  Painting.  U  ,s  l.llcd  wuh  illus- 
trations. It  will  save  any  family  ten  times  its  ,cr>st  every  year.  This  is  the  time  ol 
year  when    cvcryb..dy   begins  to    think  about  "  Fixing  Up,     and  this  book    will  help 

you  do  It.  .      .  J  ,. 

II       A  cony  bound  in  extra  clOth,  with  ink  side-stamp,  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 
I       of  One   Dollar.      Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO.. 
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A    51,500    COTTAGE. 


A  C1ii*ap    un«l     Cuinfurtable   Dwelling  for 
u  Small  Family. 

[CopyriKht,  181)1,  by  American  Press  Associa- 
tion.] 

The  cottage  here  represented  is  designed 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  small  fam- 
ily in  an  interior  town  or  the  suburbs  of  a 
large  city. 

The  cellar  extends  under  the  front  }>or- 
tionof  the  house,  the  remaining  part  being 
unexcavated.  In  this  way  considerable  ex- 
pense is  saved,  as  the  foundation  walls  in 
the  unexcavated  portion  need  only  extend 
in  the  ground  below  the  deptli  of  frost. 
The  cellar  is  excavated  to  a  depth  of  tt  ft. 
6  in.  in  the  clear. 


PEKSPECTIVE. 

The  first  story  comprises  a  parlor  14x15 
in  dimensions,  a  dining  room  12x15,  with 
kitchen  extension  12x12,  pantry,  closets, 
etc.,  complete.  The  roof  of  the  kitchen  ex- 
tension extends  over  the  b.ack  door,  forni- 
inga  veranda,  which  shelters  it  from  storms 
and  .sun.  The  front  entrance  is  protected 
by  a  neat  porch.  The  front  door  leads  one 
through  a  small  vestibule,  which  in  the 
winter  time  is  a  desirable  feature,  as  it 
prevents  cold  draughts  from  blowing  di- 
rectly into  the  hall.  The  staircase  occu- 
pies the  full  width  of  the  hall.  Back  of 
the  parlor  is  the  dining  room,  12x14,  with 
a  goo<l  sized  pantry,  which  shuts  off  this 
room  from  the  kitchen.  The  door  opening 
to  the  cellar  stairs  and  the  china  closet  oc- 
cupy thu  balu-uce  of  the  space  on  tbia  aide 
of  the  room.  A  chimney  with  an  open  fire- 
place and  grate  for  burning  coal  and  a  neat 
mantel,  and  glazed  tile  liearth   complete. 


FIRST  STORY, 
forms  an  attractive  feature  of  this  room. 
The  parlor  i.s  intended  to  be  separated 
from  the  dining  room  by  portieres.  The 
parlor  is  lighted  by  two  windows  in  front 
and  cue  on  eack  side.    The  window  on  the 


side  is  placed  well  back  from  the  front 
of  the  parlor  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a 
piano,  a  matter  which  is  too  often  over 
looked  in  planning  a  dwelling  house. 

The  kitchen  is  of  good  size,  well  lighted, 
and  is  jirovided  with  a  closet  for  stores,  a 
cast  iron  sink  and  portable  range.  In  the 
second  story  are  two  good  sized  chambers, 
two  small  bedrooms  and  three  clo.sets — all 
in  the  main  building.  The  small  bedroom 
in  the  rear  can  easily  be  changed  to  a  bath- 
room at  any  time  when  desired.  There  is  a 
small  attic  suitable  for  a  trunk  room 
in  the  roof  above  the  rooms  in  the  sec- 
ond story.  The  foundation  walls  are 
brick,  laid   in   cement   mortar  around   the 

n 


SECOND  STORY, 
cellar  and  above  the  ground.  The  walls  in 
the  trenches  where  the  cellar  is  not  exca- 
vated are  laiil  dry  to  within  one  foot  of  the 
top  of  the  ground.  The  frame  of  the  bufld- 
ing  is  of  spruce,  with  the  outside  walls, 
gables  and  roofs  sheathed  with  surfaced 
hemlock  and  covered  with  waterproof 
sheathing  paper,  and  shingled  from  the 
foundation  to  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  The 
building  is  heated  by  stove.s.  The  cost  of 
this  house,  without  papering  the  rooms,  is 
about  $1,500.  Ralimi  U.  RAYMOND. 


Salvias. 

For  large  conservatories,  in  their  sea- 
son, salvias  are  most  valuable.  Young 
plants  stuck  this  spring  must  not  be 
starved.  As  tbey  grow,  a  few  pincbings 
will  be  needful  to  keep  them  in  fairly 
good  sliape  and  to  regulate  the  growth. 
I  have  found  that  nearly  all  loam,  and 
that  not  of  the  lightest,  will  grow  these 
plants  well.  In  richer  soil  too  vigorous 
a  growth  is  made,  which  is  not  eventually 
so  free  flowering.  Full  exposure  to  the 
light  and  air  is  needful  to  obtain  short 
jointed  growth.  Overpotting  should  be 
guarded  against,  particularly  so  in  the 
case  of  the  autumn  and  early  winter 
kinds.  The  spring  vjirieties  will  require 
pots  a  trifle  larger;  of  theae  nothing  sur 
passes  the  fine  old  Gesneralike  salvia 
(Salvia  gesnerifolia). 

The  general  answer  to  the  perplexing 
question,  "How  often  ouglit  1  to  water 
my  plants?"  given  by  William  Saunders, 
is:  Never  apply  water  to  a  plant  until  it 
requires  it— that  is,  until  it  is  dry,  and 
then  apply  a  sufiftcient  quantity  to  satu- 
rate the  soil,  which  will  be  indicated  by 
the  surplus  passing  through  the  drain- 
age. 


IF  vou  wish  to  advortise  anytliing,  anywhoro,  at 
.iiiv  tiiuf,  write  to  (JKO.   1'.   KOWKLL  .\c  CO., 
No.  lOSpiiu'i' St.,  New  York. 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vinbyard. 

AT  •  FOLKS  • 

uting  *«Antl-€orpulene  Plll(i»»  lo«e  15  Ibt.  a 
month.  Tbey  cnuse  no  sukness,  contain  no  poison  anil  never 
fail.  SoH  by  PruinrlKti  everywhere  or  sent  by  mail.  Partlcu- 
lua  (sealed)  4c    WILCOX  BrKCIFlC  C0„  Thlla.,  Fa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Wanted  at  Once. 

in  (M\(\    AnAnfc    *<*    solicit    subscriptions 

YAKl).    Scinl  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 
There  is  money  in  it.    Address 

Farm  ^^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 

FRUIT  EVArORATOR 

"  THE  GRANGER,"  for  family  use.  Cheap- 
est in  the  market— $:{.6(),  $(;.00  and  $1U.(K).  Evaporate 
all  the  fruit  vou  can,  the  crop  may  fail  next  vear. 
Circular.        '  KASTEltN  Ml'G.  CO., 

2o7  South  Fifth  St.,  Phila.,  I'a. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


I A  pamphlet  of  information  and  ab- 
lest ract  of  the  laws,  showing  llow  toy 
,  C)i)tain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trader  ' 
.Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  jrtt,j 
AddrMS  MUNN     tL    CO.. 

..3(>1   Broadway, 
New  York. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


HUMPHREYS* 

VETERINARY  SPECIFICS 

For  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Dogs,  Hogs, 

AND  POULTRY. 

«>OOFage  Book  on  Treatment  of  Animals 
and  Chart  Hcnt  Free. 

cures  5  FeTerHjC/Ontrestionn, Inflammation 
A.A.<  Spinal  iYIeniuKitiH,  Milk  Fcv(;r. 
B.B.—StrninH,  liament'HH,  Itlieumatism* 
C/.C— Distemper,  NuHnl  DiNcharireti* 
)).I>.— Bot(*  or  <)irubN,  VViirmM. 
E.E.—C'ouiihH*  lleaveH,  PntMinionla. 
F.F.— Colic  or  <«riprN,  Bfilynrhe. 
G.G.— MiHcarrintcc,  IlemorrhaKes. 
II. II. —Urinary  and  Kidney  DiHeases* 
1. 1. —Eruptive  DineaHeN,  Manse. 
J.K.— DiHeaseH  of  Diveation,  ParalynlH. 

Single  Bottle  (over  50  doses),         -  -  #  .60 

Htable  Case*  with  Speclflcs,   MnnuAl,  ^ 

Vet<»rinary  Cure  Oil  and  Medicator,      $7.00 
Jar  Veterinary  Cure  Oil,       -       -       1.00 

Sold  by  Druggists;  or  Sent  Prepaid  anywhere 
and  in  any  quantity  on  Receipt  of  Price- 

HUMPHREYS'  MEDICINE  CO., 
Corner  William  and  John  Sts.,      New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
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ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles    accepted  on  their   merits, 
but  from  subscribera  only. 

Splendid    Premiums  j?iven  to    sub- 
scribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.     10  centH  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  |1,00  an  inch. 

STJBS01«,IBIi:  IVOW. 

Address 

AMERICAN  IPRE88  CO., 

Mention  Farm  and  Vimkyard.  ~-'- 


WEAK  MEN 


audWOMEN«anquickly 
cure  thoiusclvi's  of  W»«t- 
liiK  Vltullty,  I.OHt  Mun- 
iiwod  t'riini  yoiitlifiil  crrorH,  tc,  tiuU'tly  Ht  lionii'.  64 
pnKO  Itowk  oil  All  l*rlvatv  IklHouHCH  nciit  FltKK 
(KP:ile.l.)  C'lIKK  «il'AKAJSTEKl>.  «0  jfur*'  ex- 
Vcrlciiot'.  I>r.    IK    II.    LWW'E,    Wlnnted,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBERS, 

Witii  >,m'i>t  lin'iniiiin  oIHts,  on  rt'ccips  of  10 
CKNTS,  and  addrosisc-sof  10  MAIiUIK»  I-.A- 
I31KS.  Only  50  cents  a  year.  Uo.st  nionilily  in  the 
world,  for  tlie  prici'.     Address 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  AtUt-nn,  Civurglu. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


'  ARTIFICfAL  LIMBS, 


Manufaciured  by 


JA5.I. LYONS. 


Hcve:'  Fails  to  Give 

SATISFACTION. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN, 


SIX  INCHES  WID£. 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  cells  in  .ill  book  stores  for  Three  I>ollarH  I  SO.OW 
conies  have  l»een  sold  In  the  la-^t.  six  niontlis!  It  is 
jirlnted  on  extra  lieavy  pa|)or  and  Ik  handsomely  1>oun(/ 
in  elotli,  with  eniliossed  rovers  and  nilt-leltered  back. 

It  is  different  from  all  other  ivorks  of  thin 
kind  ever  i)ubllKli<>(l,  anil  the  dlffer«-nr«i  if) 
Kuch  that  it  makes  it  more  valuable  than  any 
or  all  of  them. 

Tills  is  shown  by  the  following  points  in  which  It 
ptninls  alone  and  wit liout  equal. 

FIliST.  It  teaches  those  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 
sets  siek! 

All  similar  l)ooks  tell  what  to  do  if  you  kno'w 
what  the  disease  is.  This  book  tells  you  how  to 
detect  the  diseast;.  and  tlien  what  to  do  for  it. 

No  other  book  published  does  this. 

SKCOND.    W lien  a  i>er8on  is  really  attacked  by  a 

aiiKorous  disease,  it  enaliles  you  to  know  tlio 
a<'t,  and  in  such  cases  Its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
petent piiyslclan  at  once."  But  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
such  as  can  be  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments in  a  family  are  of  this  kind, If  only  yon  c<mhl 
recopniz*!  them)  it  jjlves  full  directions  for  treatment. 
Tlie  point  is.  that  it  teaclies  von  to  distinguish  between 
a  dangerous  and  a  trifli'ni;  disease,  and  tells  you 
when  it  is  necessary,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  calla 
pliysii'ian. 

No  other  book  published  does  this ! 

THIKU.  In  its  directions  for  treatment  It  Is  not 
confined  to  the  practice  used  by  any  one  chiss  of  phy- 
Blclans;  but  it  Rives,  separately,  and  for  eachdl* 
ease,  the  methods  usetl  by  each  of  the  dilTerent 
•'.schools"  of  medicine;  and  in  all  cases  the  prescrij)- 
tlons  are  ina<le  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  practice.  *  This  makes  the  work  e«- 
l)ecially  suittMl  to  tiie  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 
what  "school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 

No  other  book  published  does  this  t 

llesldes  tills,  there  are  three  chajiters  In  the  work 
whicli  are  worthy  of  special  mention ,  namely,  those  on 
"Diseases  of  Womcu.'M  .iseases  of  Infants"  and  "Care 
of  the  Sick." 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  model  of  its  kind.  It  is  chaste 
ill  language,  contains  no  diSKustlng  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  curious  al>out,  and 
taken  altoffcther  is  the  most  practical,  sensible  and 
Ktraight-forward  treatise  upon  this  deiicatt^  subject 
that  has  ever  lieen  printed. 

This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  if  it  had  been  pur- 
chased at  its  regular  price 

The  otlier  ch.-ipters  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten and  valiiai>le. 

But  we  need  not  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enough  to  substantiate  our  claims 
that  it  IsdlfTerent  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  si>e«'lal  arraiigcmei|ti 
with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  this  bONI 
by  mall  or  express  prepaid  for  only  %\,%^» 

"With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
subscription  to  this  1  aper. 


Z!rr  Address,        \£.^^ 
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HARDY    STOCKS    FOR    THE    CHERRY. 


as 


Two    Native    Cherries    Recommended 
Excellent  for  lSuddiii{;. 

That  we  now  have  varieties  of  the 
cherry  from  east  Europe  hardy  enough 
for  the  north  is  beyond  all  doubt  or  dis- 
pute; but,  as  stated  by  Professor  J.  L. 
Budd  in  an  address  before  the  Minnesota 
Horticultural  society,  T/hen  worked  on 
the  commercial  stocks  they  are  liable  to 
be  lost  by  root  killing.  Professor  Budd 
Bays:  "It  will  prove  best  to  grow  them 
from  root  cuttings;  but  at  present  trees 
on  their  own  roots  are  scarce,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  we  can  profitably  u.^o  two  of 
our  native  species.  The  wild  red  cherry 
(Prunus  Pennsylvanica)  has  proved  an 
excellent  stock  for  budding.  Trees  now 
several  years  old  have  not  outgrown  the 
stock,  and  the  union  seems  perfect.  The 
dwarf  mountain  cherry  (Prunus  pumilla), 
as  seen  in  its  native  haunts,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  well  adapted  for  use  as  a 
stock.  But  we  find  the  seedlings  to  be 
upright  in  habit  and  to  bud  as  well  as 
the  Mahaleb.  The  plants  can  be  grown 
thickly  in  nursery  and  set  out  the  suc- 
ceeding spring  in  rows  for  budding,  pre- 
cisely as  practiced  with  Mahaleb.  At 
present  I  think  this  will  prove  the  favor- 
ite stock  for  the  whole  north  and  ex- 
treme northwest  for  the  dwarf  varieties 
of  the  race  which  unite  perfectly  with 
its  wood. 
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And  Sent  Free  on  Receipt  of  Price.    All  Books  are  Cloth 
Bound  Except  When  Otherwise  Specified. 


The  Tomato  Ejfjjplaut. 

Professor  Bailey,  of  the  Cornell  Uni- 
versity Experiment  station,  in  a  bulletin 
devoted  to  the  various  species  of  egg- 
plants, as  tested  at  the  station  grounds, 
describes  the  Tomato  eggplant  here  illus- 
trated. Ho  says,  regarding  this  so  called 
novelty: 

It  is  sold  as  the  Chine.se  Scarlet  and 
Ornamental  eggplant,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly the  one  which  has  been  lately  dis- 
tributed as  a  great  novelty  under  the 
name  of  Tomato  eggplant.  It  goes  un- 
der the  name  of  Solan uai  coccineum.  Iti 
nativity  appears  to  be  wholly  unknown. 
It  is  probably  Africaii.  I  have  called  it 
the  Ethiopian  eggplant. 


Weld's  A  B  C  of  Agriculture...!  .50 
Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book  2. 50 

Asparagus  Culture 50 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making 

Manures 25 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms 60 

Cook's  Maple  Sugar  and   the 

Sugar  Bush.     Paper 40 

Curtis's  Wheat  Culture.    Paper    .50 
Emerson  and  Flint's  Manual  of 

Agriculture 1.50 

Mushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them. 

By  Wm.  Falconer 1.50 

Farm  Appliances 1.00 

Farm  Conveniences 1.50 

Farming  for  Boys 1.25 

Farming  for  Profit .3.00 

Sweet  Potato  Culture 60 

Flax  Culture.    Paper 30 

Farm  Drainage 1.50 

A.  A  Fuller's  Practical  Fores- 
try    1.50 

Gregory.  On    Cabbages.     Paper    .30 
*'         On    Carrots,    Mangold 

Wurtzele,  etc.  Paper  .30 
**  On  Fertilizers.  Paper  .40 
•*  On  Onion  Raising.  "  .30 
"  On  Squashes "        .30 


THE  TOMATO   EOGPLANT. 

It  is  a  coarse  plant,  three  feet  high, 
with  large  lobed  leaves,  and  the  stems, 
petioles  };nd  midribs  armed  with  strong 
and  very  sharp  spines  a  half  incJi  long. 
The  small  white  flowers  are  usually 
borne  in  clusters  of  two  to  six.  The 
fruit  is  small,  rarely  much  exceeding 
two  inches  in  diameter,  briglit  scarlet  or 
yellow  and  conspicuously  lobed,  after 
the  manner  of  the  old  Early  Red  tomato. 

It  lias  the  general  habit  of  growth  of 
the  ordinary  eggplants,  more  compact, 
if  anything,  and  easy  to  fruit.  The 
species  is  only  curious  and  ornamental, 
the  fruits  not  being  eaten. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  a  tough 
Bod  is  injurious  to  the  orchard. 


Barry's    Fruit   Garden.     New 

and  Revi.sed  Edition $2.00 

Chorl'on's     Grape     Grower's 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1.50 

"        Illustrated  Straw-ber 
ry  Culturist 25 

Henderson's  Hand  Book  of 
Plants.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition 4.00 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

By  Joseph  Harris 1.25 

Harris's  Talks  on  Manures.  Re- 
vised Edition 1.75 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Pleasure.  New  and  En- 
larged Edition 2.00 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition 2.00 

Peter  Henderson's  Garden  and 
Farm  Topics.. 1.00 

Henderson  &  Crozier 's  How  the 
Farm  Pays 2.50 

Hop  Culture.     Paper 30 

Johnson's  How  to  Plant.    Paper    .50 

"  How  Crops  Feed 2.00 

"  How  Crops  Grow....  2.00 

Jones   on  The  Peanut   Plant. 

Paper 50 

Masters's  Plant  Life  on  the 
Farm 1.00 

Oemler's  Truck-Farming  at 
the  South 1.50 

Onions.  How  to  Raise  theui  Pro- 
fitably.     Paper 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  Paper    .30 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 

The  Rose.    Its  Cultivation,  Var- 
ieties, etc.     By  Ellwanger 1.25 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.     Re- 
vised Edition 1.50 

Heinrich's    Window     Flower 
Garden 75 

Fuller's  Propagation  of  Plants  1.50 
"        Small  Fruit  Culturist  1.50 

Henderson's   Practical    Flori- 
culture    1.50 


Peddei's    Land    Measure    ior 

Farmers.    Cloth 60 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden.  1.50 

Riley's  Potato  Pests.     Paper 50 

Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.  1.50 
Roosevelt's    Five   Acres    Too 

Much  1.50 

Henry  Stewart,  Irrigation  for 
the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or- 
chard    1.50 

Ten  Acres  Enough 1.00 

Terry's  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 

Paper .40 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm 1.00 

Thomas's    Farm    Implements 

and  Machinery 1.50 

Tobacco  Culture.    Paper 25 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Garden 2.00 

Waring's  Book  on  the  Farm. ...  2.00 
**         Draining   for   Profit 

and  Health 1.50 

Waring's  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture    1.00 

Waring  ton' 8  Chemistry  of  the 

Farm 1.00 

White's  Gardening  for  the 
South 2.00 


Husmann's    American    Grape 

Growing  and  Wine  Making  1.50 
Long's  Ornamental  Gardening 

for  Americans 2.00 

Meech's  Quince  Culture 1.00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture,  for  Pro- 
fit.   New  and  Revised  Edition  1.00 

Cider  Maker's  Handbook 1.00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture 1.25 


CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 


Allen's  American  Cattle.    Re-         I  Harris  on  the  Pig l-^^i  keeping  One  Cow 1.00 

vised  Edjt ion ^..... $2.50   Jennings.    Cattle  and  their  Dis-         j  Martin's      Hog-Raising      and 

Pork-Making.     Paper 40 


Coburn's    Swine    Husbandry. 

Revised    Kdition 1.75 

Milch  Cows 1.00 

Hazard's   Butter   and    Butter 

Making.     I'aper 25 


eases. 


1.25 


Jennings.      Sheep    Swine     and 

I'oultry 1.25 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guern- 
sey Cows 1.50 


McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses,  Cattle  and 
Sheep 1.25 


Fouliry,  Pigeons,  Bees,  Horses,  Dogrs,  Miscellaneous. 


American  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion in  Poultry $1.00 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 3.00 

Johnson's  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper.     Paper 50 

Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  Book  1.50 

An  Egg  Farm.  Revi.sed  and  En- 
larged.    By  H.  H.  Stoddard...      50 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper 2.00 

Wright's  Practical  Pigeon- 
Keeper 1.50 

Baucher's  Method  of  Horse- 
manship.    12mo 1.00 

Chawner's  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  How  to  Treat 
Them.    12mo 1.25 

Clarke.     Horses  Teeth 2.00 

Dadd's  American  Reformed 
Horse  Book.    8vo 2.50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor. 

8vo 1.50 


Gleason,  O.  R.    How  to  Handle 

and  Educate  Vicious  Horses. .     .50 

The  Hoise.     How  to    Buy  and 

Sell.     12mo 1.00 

Jennings's      Horse      Training 
Made  Easy.    lOmo 1.00 

Jennings  on  The  Horse  and  His 
Diseases.    12iuo 1.25 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.   8vo 3.00 

Practical  Horse  Shoer 1.00 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 
Management.    8vo 3.00 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 
Doctor.    8vo 3.00 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses.    i2iiio 1.25 

Sanders  Horse  Breeding.   12mo  2.00 

The  Saddle  Horse.     Complete 

(hiide  to  Riding  and  Training  1.00 

Terry's  Winter  Care  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.    Paper 40 


Floyd,    Wm.      Hints    on    Dog 

Breaking.     12nio 50 

Green's,   Seth.      Home   Fishing 

and  Home  Waters 50 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.     Paper    .40 
Prescott,    C.    E.       The    Sailing 

Boat.     ir»mo 25 

American   Bird  Fancier.     En- 
larged Edition.     Paper 50 

Canary  Birds.    New  and  Revised 

Edition.     Paper 50 

Batty's  Practical  Taxidermy. 

I'iHJO 1.50 

Practical  Babbitt  Keeper 1.50 

Rorer's  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing.    Paper 40 

Scribnet's   Lumber    and   Log 

Book 35 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings.  1.50 

Everybody's  Paint  Book 1.00 

Ferns  and  Ferneries.    Paper 25 

Fisher.    Grain  Tables 25 
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PEACHES     IN     BAD    SEASONSi 


Opinions  Kxpresseil   by  West«'rii  New  York 
llort  iniltiiristi*. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Western  New  York, 
a  subject  discussed  and  reported  upon  as 
follows,  was:  "What  varieties  of  peaches 
have  siven  crops  in  past  unfavorable 
seasons?" 

Mr.  H<^»kins,  of  Lewiston,  rt'ported 
Smock  as  doing  most  favorabl3\ 

Mr.  John  G.  Glen  liad  one  tree  ot 
Early  Rivers  which  had  given  a  good 
crop  five  years  in  succession. 

Mr.  Dutton,  of  Youngstown,  had  a  full 
cro])  of  Early  Rivers. 

Mr.  Bronsor.,  of  Geneva,  reported  fa- 
vorably of  Sal  way,  Early  Rivers  and 
Hill's  Chili. 

Mr.  Willardhad  Hind'd  Surprise  which 
did  well;  follows  Earh'  Rivers  in  ripen- 
ing: is  freestone,  and  does  not  rot.  The 
old  Hill's  Chili  did  remarkably  well. 
Melocton  did  well;  produces  a  crop  every 
year,  amd  hardy  in  fruit  buds — a  very 
important  thing.  He  thought  a  great 
deal  of  Horton's  Rivers,  a  seedling  of 
Early  Rivers,  and  absolutely  freestone. 

Mr.  Rupert  said  Wager  did  well;  but 
8ome  one  else  said  it  was  almost  worth- 
less; while  Mr.  Snow  stated  that  he 
would  not  plant  it.  Replying  to  a  ques- 
tion Professor  Bailey  said  no  peach  was 
absolutely  free  from  the  yellows. 

Mr.  Foord,  of  Auburn,  spoke  of  Gar- 
field as  a  fine  grower,  fine  fruit  and  quite 
hardy.  Mr.  Willard  considered  the  Gar- 
field one  of  the  best,  and  Professor 
Bailey  said  it  was  being  planted  a  good 
deal  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  Bronson  reported  Wager  uniform- 
ly good  as  Geneva;  fine  quality,  good 
bearer,  does  not  overbear  and  is  the  best 
canning  peach  that  grows.  He  thought 
the  gentlemen  who  spoke  unfavorably  of 
this  variety  did  not  have  a  genuine  stock. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines,  thought 
Wager  fine,  and  Mr.  Hoag  agreed.  Mr. 
Green  said  the  original  Wager  was  fine; 
but  the  story  went  out  that  it  could  be 
reproduced  from  seed,  and  seedlings  have 
been  sent  out  and  the  biids  taken  from 
them.  Mr.  Bogue  had  Wager,  but  the 
bnds  were  not  taken  from  seedlings. 
Mr.  Hooker  set  out  some  seedlings  and 
they  proved  poor. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Wing  said  Alberge  wae 
raised  in  Georgia.  It  resembled  Craw- 
ford, but  is  a  little  longer,  is  yellow  and 
a  freestone,  bears  shipping. 

Mr.  Snow  asked  if  curculio  is  much  of 
an  enemy  of  the  peach.  Mr.  Hopkins 
thought  the  past  season  the  first  time  he 
had  noticed  it  work  any  detriment  in 
orchards.  He  found  the  yellow  peaches 
preferable  in  his  locality. 


The  MAgnoUa,  for  Winter  Forcin^f. 

The  magnolia  as  a  winter  forcer  is  not 
generally  known,  and  yet  a  German 
writer  tells  that  it  is  comparatively 
easily  managed.  Plant  in  fall  in  the 
open  ground  of  temperate  house  onl> 
plants  with  buds  and  root  bulbs,  which 
will  flower  by  January.  Planted  in  pots 
or  tubs  they  will  answer  readily  like- 
wise, but  do  not  expose  to  too  much 
heat.  The  plants  will  not  suffer  much 
by  forcing  if  due  attention  is  given  them 
after  flowering.  The  flowers  are  good 
keepers,  and  can  be  used  to  advantage 
as  well  as  a  cut  flower  or  a  decorative 
plant. 


Karly  Cultivated  OrnliiclH. 

Among  the  ornamental  orcliids  that 
require  cool  or  intermediate  tem- 
I)erature8,  the  lycasts  are  regarded  as 
the  most  easily  grown.  For  beginners 
in  this  branch  of  gardening,  according 
to  American  Garden,  there  are  certainly 
none  more  suitable.     Not  only  are  these 


LYCASTE  HARRISONIiE,  VARIETY  EBURNIA. 

kept  healthy  with  little  trouble,  but  their 
flowers  are  borne  in  abundance,  and  as 
the  old  foliage  remains  until  the  new 
growths  are  completed,  the  plants  al- 
ways j)resent  a  handsome  and  leafy  ap- 
pearance. 

Lycjiste  Skinnerii  is  par  excellence  the 
orchid  for  beginners,  standing  a  dry 
atmosphere  better  and  remaining  longer 
in  bloom  than  others.  Other  desirable 
species  in  this  genus  are  L.  aromatica, 
L.  Barringtoniae,  L.  Deppei,  L.  tricolor 
and  L.  cruenta.  L.  Harrisonije,  depicted 
in  the  cut  reproduced  from  American 
Garden,  differs  in  some  respects  from 
the  previously  mentioned  species.  The 
illustration  represents  the  finest  variety 
of  it  that  is  known;  it  is  named  Eburnia. 
The  flowers  are  three  inches  across,  with 
oblong  sepals;  the  petals  are  ivory  white 
and  waxy  in  texture;  the  lip  is  large,  the 
side  lobes  being  erect  and  the  color  prim- 
rose, yellow  and  white. 


Worthy  of  Note. 

An  experienced  florist  says:  "If  I 
were  restricted  in  my  gardening  opera- 
tions to  the  use  of  four  species  of  plants, 
then  without  hesitation  I  should  choose 
hardy  rosea,  lilies,  rhododendrons  and 
clematis." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Horticultural  society,  the  native 
California  flowering  pea  (Lathyrus  splen- 
didus)  was  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  native  flowering  plants. 

Pruning  the  currant  may  begin  at 
planting  by  shortening  the  last  year's 
growth  nearly  one-half.  The  annual 
pruning  ought  to  be  done  before  the 
buds  start  in  the  spring. 

The  value  of  American  vines  as  a 
means  of  restoring  the  French  vineyards 
injured  by  the  phylloxera  gains  each  sea- 
son additional  evidence. 

To  prevent  the  laying  of  eggs  by  the 
peach  tree  moth  some  orchardists  press 
a  mound  of  earth  about  a  foot  in  height 
around  the  trees.  Great  things  are 
claimed  for  this  method. 

The  Brunner  is  a  rose  in  much  favor 
.iround  Boston,  and  at  present  is  grown 
to  a  very  great  extent. 

The  lower  half  of  the  state  of  Florida 
is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cocoanuts, 
and  it  is  announced  that  the  growing  of 
this  fruit  is  likely  to  prove  a  valuable  in- 
dustry to  the  state. 

Men  that  know  say  that  an  experienced 
orchardist  buys  but  few  varieties  of 
trees  and  vines,  but  that  the  novice  buys 
everything  of  which  he  ever  heard. 
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EXPANDED     METAL. 


CUT  FIIOM  STKEIi  PIRATES. 

Madf!  of  one  shcpt   1}^  Inch  mesh,  Kxpandcd  Metal,  hent  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Anyone  can  erect  them, 
removed  without  Injury  to  itself  or  tree,  and  replaced  an  r<>adlly.    It  is  light,  neat,  nfroBR,  sufficiently  open  to  nd 
air,  and  close  enonch  to  protect  against  ralibits,  hoy  or  hcnst.       PCMTRAI     PYPANHCn    MCTTAI 
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^^5chcfMi^(k  St.  Lrpuis,_Mo. 

Artistic  Metalworkers 

iirMs.  Iron  %\\\  ^^  iro  (.'Rio  -work 
HfcilinKS.  CreslinRK,  Nettinini.eto 
Ercrlastinn  Ometery  FENCES. 
ShippeiltTfrywhcre.  Agents  wan 
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GERBER  FRUIT    CO., 

Successors  to 

GERBER  &  SIGNAIGO, 

810  North  3d  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fruit  %  General  Commission  Merchants. 

Boatman's  Bank  and  any  Merchant 
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bottle  of  marking  ink — will  not  wash  out— .stamping 
lluid  and  dc.si}i;n8  for  fancy  milnoidcrv  all  parked 
in  a  liox,  with  full  diroction.s  for  use,  with  list  of 
our  nc^w  and  oriuinal  novelties  ami  stamping  i>at- 
terns,  FOR  h'*c.  I'OSTIMII)  lo  any  a.ldres.s.  Write 
at  once  stating'  initials  rei|nired.  Orders  filled 
promptly.     Addns.s, 

EUREKA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vimbyard. 


J.  A.  Shea  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Receivers  and  Shippers  of 

GRAPES.  PEACHES,  PEARS. 
APPLES  and  CIDER. 


14  and  16  Hennepin  Ave.,      Branch  :  373  Robert  St., 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MJNN.  8T.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 

DETECTiVEi^i.iV'';;; 

every    locality  to   act  as  Private    Detective 

under  our  instructions.  Send  stamp  for  parti<'ii- 
lars.  WASHIN(JTON  DETECTIVE  A({ENCY. 
Box,  7s7,  WashinKton,  Towa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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TRIAL 

WEEKS 
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Leilger 

I'aci tic  Coast,  'l^ar^t-r  yet  sim 
liar  in  styh;  to  the  New  York 
Wi><d<ly  and  Fireside  Compan- 
ion. Send  for  10  w<'eks  trial. 
UcK'ilarSuiiscript  ion,  $1.00  per 
year.  Address:  '  Howanl  A. 
"iKid^e,  Stockton,  ('al. 
Mention  tliis  paper. 


DEAFNESS, 

Its  Oaxises  aancL  C\ire, 

Scientitically  treated  hy  an  anrist  of  worhl-wiile  re- 
pntation.  I»eafness  eradicated  and  entirely  <!ured, 
(>(  from  '_'<»  to  :»<»  years'  slandinj;,  after  all  other  treat- 
ments have  failed.  How  the  ditlieidly  is  reached 
an<i  the  cause  removed,  tully  exidained  in  circnlars, 
witli  attidavit.s  and  testimonials  of  cures  from  prom- 
inent people,  mailer  free. 

Dr.  A.  FONTAINE,  34  West  14th  St.  N.  Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


The  People's  Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and  Swine  Doctor.— Containing,  in  four 
l»art.s,  elear  and  eoneisc  des(Tii)tio'ns  of  the  dis<>a.s«'s 
of  the  respective  animals,  with  the  exact  doses  of 
medicine  f«»r  eacii.  Edited  l»y  Wm.  If.  Ci-akkK. 
Illustrated.  Extra  cloth  hindinK.  I'rlee,  $1.U0. 
M.  T.  UiCHAKDSON,  puhlisher,  New  York. 

A  hook  on  disea.ses  of  domestic  animals,  which 
should  present  a  description  of  each  disea.se  and 
name,  the  proper  medicines  for  treatment  in  such 
condensed  form  as  to  Iw  within  tlu"  means  of  evcry- 
hody,  has  lonj,'  l)ccn  rccojjni/.ed  as  a  desideratum. 
The  work  heforc  us  appears  t<»  cover  the  ground 
(;omph'tcly.  The  infoimation  is  arranged  so  as  to 
he  cisily  acccssihlc— an  important  consideration. 
Each  diseas4>  is  lirst  dcscrilM'd,  then  fcdlows  the 
syuiptoms  hy  which  it  may  he  recognized,  and  liislly 
is  j^iven  tlie  proper  renn-dies.  The  ditlorent  medi- 
cines employed  in  all  <lisea.s<>s  are  descriU-d  and  tin* 
doses  rc<|uircd  are  given.  The  Ixnik  is  intpiously 
illustrated,  includinj^  en^rHvings  showing  the 
shapes  of  horses'  teeth  at  dilK'rent  ages.  An  clahor- 
ato  index  is  a  valuahle  feature. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


PEACHES. 

LARGE  Stock  of  handsome  trees,  .Ttine  hndded 
and  one  year  front  hud.  All  sizes.  Full  line 
of  l>cst  old  and  new  varieties.  Also  l*Iiiiii»4, 
Ai>i*Io<>tH,  JtOto. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  j'cars'  strong,  and  in  three  most  popular  sorl.s. 

A,  Pullen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

Mention  Farm  and  ^'INBYARD. 


F.  J.  BARBER. 


A.  C.  MARTIN. 


Established  1867. 

Barber,  Martin  &  Co., 

Fruit,  Vegetable  and  General 

191  South  Water  St.,  CHICAGO. 

Rijferonces  :  Merchantj^  l/)an  and  Trust  Co.  Hankers. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinrtard. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


IS 


Carrots  for  Stock. 

A  Massachusetts  farmer  pronounces 
the  carrot  the  best  root  crop  for  stock  in 
this  country.  Its  freedom  from  disease 
and  its  good  keeping  qualities  are  greatly 
in  its  favor  as  an  imijortant  farm  crop. 
It  is  an  excellent  root  for  horses  as  well 
as  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It  not  only  con- 
tains much  nutriment  itself,  but  when 
fed  in  connection  with  hay.  grain  or  foil- 
der — as  it  always  should  be — in  small 
quantities,  it  aids  largely  in  the  diges- 
tion of  the  drier  food,  so  that  more  of  it 
is  assimilated  and  there  is  but  little  loss. 
In  the  north  the  carrots  must  be  harvest- 
ed in  good  season  and  be  kept  from  freez- 
ing, but  in  the  south  they  may  be  left  in 
the  ground  quite  often  through  the  entire 
winter  without  injury.  But  it  is  in  the 
north  they  are  most  common  and  valua- 
ble as  food  for  farm  stock.  Every  farm- 
er should  at  least  raise  enough  for  his 
own  use,  and  people  in  towns  who  keep 
animals  will  find  it  not  only  useful  but 
economical  to  buy  them  and  use  them  in 


conneo^i 


/-»V»     ^»T»  * 


*orage. 


A    SOUTHERN     HOME. 


It  Would  Ho  Comfortable  and  Attractive, 
However,   in  Any  Latitude. 

ICopi  v,.:{^lit,  1891,  by  American  Press  A.s.socia- 

tiou.] 
It  raay  not  be  true  that  a  house  suitable 
for  the  northern  states  Ls  also  suitable  for 
the  south,  but  it  certainly  is  true  tliat  a 
good  house  for  the  south  is  equally  good 
for  the  north.  Here  is  a  building  with  a 
hall  twelve  feet  wide  through  the  middle 
of  the  house,  with  a  porch  in  front  and  one 


ELEVATION. 
In  the  rear.  Rooms  are  arranged  on  each 
side.  Such  a  plan  as  this  would  l)e  as  com- 
fortable as  possible  during  hot  weather. 
This  would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  any 
section  with  warm  days  and  nights.  The 
north  suffers  quite  as  much  in  liot  weather 
as  tlie  south,  but  tlie  southern  people  know 
how  to  conduct  them.'^elves  duritjg  the 
heated  term.  It  is  tlie  habit  of  the  people 
of  the  north  to  do  about  the  .same  during 
the  summer  months  as  in  the  winter.  Their 
busine.ss  is  tuned  to  the  same  key,  and  all 
of  their  affairs  move  in  afM)Ut  the  same 
way.  In  the  south  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  same  amount  of  energy  will  be  expend- 
ed during  the  vej^  hot  months  Jis  during 
those  which  are  ^jier. 

A  hou.se  like  this,  with  trees  in  front  and 
at  the  side,  would  l)e  comfortable  in  any 
latitude.  In  the  winter  months  it  would 
Ije  pleasant  to  sit  around  a  large  fire[)l;ice 
in  the  hall,  which  would  serve  jls  a  sit/ting 
room.  This  hall  is  44  feet  long  and  lighted 
from  each  end.  The  bedrooms  and  bath- 
room connect  with  it.  There  is  a  hallway 
in  the  rear  which  connects  with  the  stair- 
way .and  as  well  with  the  porch  outside. 
No  special  sitting  room  is  indicated  in  this 
plan.  The  room  which  has  the  dre.ssing 
room  attached  to  it  at  the  ri;;ht  hand  side 
of  the  hall  could  l)e  u.sed  either  iis  a  sitting 
room  or  parlor.  However,  it  is  to  Ikj  pre- 
sumed that  in  the  practical  use  of  a  house 
of  this  kind  the  hospitable  character  of  the 
hall  would  lead  all  to  u.se  it  both  as  a  re- 
ception and  sitting  room. 

I  have  in  mind  a  house  planned  in  this 
way  where  the  front  and  rear  hall  was 
soparated  by  a  s[)indie  work  screen  and 
silk  draperies.  One  end  was  a  sitting  room 
and  the  other  n  reception  room.  If  a  lady 
is  in  the  rear  end  of  the  hall  with  hor  chil- 
dren nn<l  sewing  an<l  a  caller  appears,  she 
steps  into  the  front  end  of  her  hall  and  is 
practically  in  her  parlor.  If  it  is  a  formal 
callfthe  is  only  disturbed  from  the  routine 
of  her  work  for  a  short  time,  and  then  can 
readily  return  to  it. 


The  rear  stairway  may  be  used  to  con- 
nect with  the  room  in  the  high  part  of  the 
roof  on  the  second  floor.  These  rooms  are 
quite  as  high  and  altogether  as  well  venti- 
lated as  those  on  the  first  floor.  The  pitch 
of  the  roof  over  a  broad  house  of  this  kind 
leaves  a  very  high  space  in  the  center,  and 
provides  a  room  with  an  attic  space  over  it. 
This  would  give  two  large  rooms  and 
ample  closet  in  the  front  part  of  the  second 
floor.  If  it  were  .so  desired  there  could  bo 
rooms  over  the  kitchen,  or,  Jis  indicated  by 
the  elevation  in  the  dormers,  at  the  side. 
By  the  use  of  these  dormers  rooms  quite  as 
high  and  as  large  Jis  those  in  the  middle 
can  be  provided.  In  case  of  there  being 
rooms  over  the  kitchen  they  could  be  en- 
tered by  a  stairway  running  up  over  the 
cellar  stairway,  which  could  be  reached 
either  from  the  porch  or  the  kitchen,  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  in  which  the  house 
wjis  built.  If  these  rooms  were  approached 
from  the  kitchen  it  would  be  best  to  set 
the  kitchen  flue  on  the  right  hand  side  of 
the  kitchen,  .so  as  to  admit  of  a  doorway 
next  the  cellar  stairway.  Thus  the  rear 
stairway  would  wind  up  over  the  cellar 
stairway  and  to  the  second  floor. 


FLOOR  PLAN. 

The  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangement  of 
this  house  is  particularly  adapted  for  a 
southern  hou.se,  though  it  is  for  that  rea- 
son such  an  arrangement  as  would  be  ap- 
preciated in  the  north.  The  kitchen  has 
cross  ventilation  and  is  well  separated  from 
the  front  part  of  the  house.  The  way  to 
get  from  the  kitchen  to  the  dining  room  is 
through  the  china  closet  or  butler's  pantry. 
In  passing  from  one  room  to  the  other  one 
must  pass  through  two  doors  which  are 
hung  on  double  spring  hinges.  They  al- 
ways stand  clo.sed  when  released.  With 
such  an  arrangement  one  may  cook  onions 
or  cabbage  in  the  kitchen  without  its  be 
ing  known  in  the  front  part  of  the  house. 

The  pantry  is  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  china  closet  and  has  a  window  opening 
to  the  porch.    Under  this  window  could  be 
placed  an  ice  chest,  and  if  the  window  is 
low  enough  and  properly  arranged,  the  ipe 
can  be  put  into  it  from  the  outside.    Next 
to  the  ice  chest  can  l)e  located  the  dough 
board,  on  the  top  of  which   board  can   be 
placed  a  marble  slap.    This  marble  slab  is 
a  great  saving  of  labor.     It  is  easily  cleaned 
and  is  much  better  for  molding  purposes 
than  a  board.    On  the  dead  wall  side  of  the 
pantry  are  the  shelves,  flour  bin  and  store 
boxes  of  the  pantry. 

The  kitchen  is  provided  with  the  usual 
labor  saving  arrangements — the  sink  with 
hot  and  cold  water,  drain  connections  and 
tables  on  each  side.  Every  range  should  be 
provided  with  a  hood  over  it,  or  rather  the 
range  should  be  almost  surrounded  with  a 
hoo<l.  By  such  an  arrangement  most  of 
the  heat  and  all  of  the  odor  of  the  cooking 
goes  to  the  outside.  A  house  built  on  this 
plan  in  wood  will  cost  from  $3,000 'to  $3,500. 

Louis  H.  Gibson. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (established  1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.  All  the  worthy  old  and  promising  new 
fruits. 

Mention  Farm  afd  Vineyard. 


Established  lx(W.  22  Years'  Experience. 

BATTERSON  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION    MERCHASTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  St.,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

References:- Third    National   Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

I       II  VI      ■      THE     ZIMMERMAN 

2...ir*,?.*  trUl^^.^  prlcei.    ninstrated  Catalogue  free. 
TIIK  BLYMYEK  IKON  WOKK8  CO.,  Cinolnnatl,  O. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO 

rk'antify   and   adorn   your  homes  with   Fruit  and 
Drnanicntal  Trees,  Vines',  Ac.,  vou  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

by   buying  of  us.     Write  for  our  prices.     Address 

GEO.  B.  AENOLD, 

Benton  Center,  Yates  Co.,  N  Y- 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


J.  W.  STEVENS  &  CO., 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

AND  JOBBERS  IN 

Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

no  FIRST  AVENUE  NORTH, 


REFCRCNCCS : 

Security  Bank,  MioDeapolii. 

O.  U.  H.  WagDtr  4  Sooi,  Chicago. 

Jobbing  Traile  Oeuerally. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard 


l(iniieap?li8,  Uinn. 


yifi,qit.0F  MEN 

^sily,  Quickly,  Permanently  Restored. 
»u    .**f''"f""*  'fe»'^oui.iieii«,  Ueblllty.  and  all 

ine  train  of  evils  from  early  errors  or  later  excesses, 
the  results  of  overwork,  sicltnesa,  worry,  etc.  I«^ll 
strength,  development,  and  tone  Klven  to  every 
orKan  and  portion  of  the  body.  Simple,  natural 
methods.  Immediate  improvement  seen.  Failure 
Impo.sHible.  2.0(»0  references.  Book,  expianatlona 
and  proofs  mailed  (sealed)  free.    Address 

ERIE  MEDICAL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 

WANTED ! 

Hy  the  Lake  Shore  Nur.seriks,  of  Erik,  Pa., 

Men   and  Women  Wanted 

To  Solicit  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Work  pornianent  and  remunerative.  Great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  Fine 
Outfits  Furnished  FKEK.     Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L  W.  CARR  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


A  MONTH  for  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  our 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMBNTAI^     STOCK. 

Address  for  terms, 

E.  B.  HICHAUDSON  &.  CO. 

QEI^UVA,       -        •        NEW  YQEK, 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 

TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

Wliat  paper  oriiiag^azincdo  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
.send  the  FAKM  ANI>  VINK- 
YAKO  and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year;  thus  ^iviiigr  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


Any  Article  that  has  out- 
Hved  2  2  years  of  competition 
and  imitation,  and  sells  more 
and  more  each  year,  ;;/;/j"/  have 
merit.  Dobbins'  Electric  Soap, 
first  made  in  1869,  is  Jjisl  thai 
article.  Those  who  use  it  each 
week,  (and  their  name  is  le- 
gion,)save  clothes  and  strength, 
and  let  soap  do  the  work.  All 
that  we  can  say  as  to  its  merits, 
pales  into  nothingness,  before 
the  story  it  will  tell,  itself,  of 
its  own  perfect  purity  and  qual- 
ity, if  you  will  give  it  one  trial. 
Ask    your  grocer  for   it.     He 

has  it,  or  will  get  it.     Try  it 
next  Monday. 

N"D  There    are    many    imitation 

.  JD.  Electric  Soaps  in  which  elec- 
tricity pla_y.s  no  part.  Dobbins'  is  the 
original  one,  all  Magnetics,  Electrics,  and 
Electro-Magics  are  fraudulent  imitations. 
Ask  for  Dobbins'  Electric,  see  that  our 
name  is  on  every  wrapper,  and  if  any 
other  is  sent  you  by  your  grocer,  when 
you  order  ours, — send  it  back  to  him. 
I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinitard. 


Purchasers  ol  CHESTER  WHITE  SWIKE 

to  know  that  the  latch  string  ol  tlu- 

is  always  hanj^ing  on  \\u\  outside  of  tlic  d<Mtr.     (jnnd 
Stork,  Low  I'rIceN  nnd  Square  Keiiliiii;  ism. ■  motto. 
C   H.  GREGG,  Krumroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


S03IETIIING 

FOR  THE  LADIES  ! 


This  Is  the  Onir 

PERFECT  DEVICE 

VOB. 

CURUN6  and  FRIZZING 

THE  HAIR, 

and  retails  evfiry"wh«ro 
for  50  cts.  *>ach. 

It  Is  the  only  IT.ilr  Cnrlor 
mado  which  avoids  hrlnvhin 
Ihn  hoatcd  iron  Intc)  dlnTi  .■..ii- 
tart  witli  the  hair.  Alwavs 
hriKhtandrlo;in.  Noscorrhinp 
or  solllii«  of  hair  or  handn. 
II  i^ht'st  ri'Ooinni*>ndations 
from  thousands  of  latlies  now 
using  It. 

This  Perlect  CURLER  sent  to  any  address 
for  Only  4*5  OentH,  Postage  Paid,  or 
given  for  S  SulmrrlberH  at  25  (onts  oafh. 
Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD, 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


WHAT     STRAWBERRIES     TO      PLANT. 


A   Uriel"    lU'|»«»>t    of    tho    Newer    Varieties 
Tested  This  Season. 

Etich  spring  ami  autumn  the  query  is 
what  varieties  to  plant.  It  is  verj'  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  list  of  varieties  that  will 
be  ecpiall y  suitable  for  all  localities.  Dif- 
ferences in  soil,  climate  and  manner  of 
cultivation  should  be  taken  into  consid- 


In  the  cut  a  fair  idea  of  the  shape  and 
general  appearance  of  three  promising 
berries  is  given,  Fig.  1  representing  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  Fig.  2,  Iowa  Beauty,  and 
Fig.  3,  the  Beebe. 

A  New  Rose. 

It  is  not  often  that  Germany  offers  a 
novelty  in  roses,  but  German  florists 
have  placed  on  the  market  a  new  hybrid 
tea  rose,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
imposing  mune  of  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vik- 
toria.  The  plant  is  described  as  vigor- 
ous, with  only  erect  strong  shoots,  with 
few  strong  thorns,  giving  it  a  well 
trained  and  pleasant  appearance.  The 
foliage,  when  young  of  brownish  red, 
turns  a  dark  glossy  green.  Each  shoot 
bears  one,  sometimes  two  or  three  well 
filled,  cup  shaped  flowers,  showing  an 
orange  yellow  in  the  center,  which  is 
surrounded  by  cream  yellow  petals, 
which  turn  cream  white  on  the  outside 
and  recurve  gently. 

One  Way  of  Starting  a  Lawn. 

A  successful  plan  in  making  lawns  is 
said  to  be  to  sow  down  in  August,  add- 
ing about  two  pounds  of  turnip  seed  to 
the  acre.  The  gradual  growth  of  the 
turnip  foliage  forms  a  congenial  damp 
shade  for  the  vegetation  and  spread  of 
the  young  grass  plants.  The  large  leaves 
of  the  vegetable  also  protect  tiie  grass 
from  early  frosts.  Their  gradual  decay 
and  removal  are  effected  before  the 
grasses  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  hurt 
by  continuous  shade,  and  a  thick  sward 
is  secured  before  winter. 


ROOFING 


UNEQUALED 

For   House,  Barn, 
and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 
PRICE  LOW. 

========]       Write  for  Sample  and  Book. 

lUmUilUtil  42  West  Knuulwaj,  N.  Y.  City. 

INDIANA   PAINT   A,   ROOFING  CO. 

Mention  Farm  a.nd  Vine  yard. 


For  SHED  OR  HENHOUSE 

On  steop  or  flat  surface.     Excellent  roof  complete 
^S.OO     Per  100  8<iuare  feet.     ^«.00 

Send  ^itainp  lor  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 
^  IJ  ^  athing    Paper— water,    wind   and    damp 
m  H  Bi    jiroof.     Keeps  building  c<m>1  in  suuinier, 
V  II  K>   warm  in  winter.  000  s<iiiare  ft.  93. OO. 


S.S  "  >»  «i 

5.2  "-H-i: 


_^.-,  u  («  -- -5   •  * 
•c  ■.-•  0/  oi  s  Q   ^ 


,kXV^\X%XV%X\%\VVN\%NV%N\mN\^SV\\^NV%NV%XV%\V%^^^ 


32     Pages 


^COLORED  COVER 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  elleets  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  yon  wish  your  claim  spe  dily  and  sue- 

'^'""IJSZ"'"''  JAMES  TANNER, 

I.ate  Connnissioner  of  Pensions,    Washington,  I).  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


MRS.  CLEVELAND— IOWA   BEAUTY— BEEBE. 

eration,  also  tlio  purpose  for  which  they 
are  grown,  whether  for  market  or  home 
use.  For  market  purposes  Crescent, 
Captain  Jack,  Wilson  and  Manchester 
have  proven  in  many  localities  the  most 
satisfactory  of  the  well  tested  sorts. 
Among  the  newer  sorts  Bubach,  Pearl, 
Haverland,  Crawford,  Warfield,  Jessie, 
Monmouth,  Ohio,  Daisy  and  Gaudy  have 
been  found  promising.  It  is  best  for 
those  who  tjrov/  strawberries  for  market 
to  test  a  nnml)er  of  the  leading  sorts  in  a 
small  way  and  plant  most  largely  of 
those  best  adapted  to  their  locality. 

Following  are  extracts  from  Orchard 
and  Garden's  report  on  the  new  straw- 
berries which  are  attracting  special  at- 
tention: 

Mrs.  Cleveland  is  truly  democratic, 
and  is  so  attractive  as  to  at  once  arrest 
one's  attention  among  acres  of  others. 
The  plant  is  simply  perfection;  the  ber- 
ries of  good  size,  form  and  color,  and 
the  variety  is  decidedly  prolific. 

Iowa  Beauty,  so  far  as  beauty,  form 
and  color  go,  excels.  In  quality  it  equals 
Its  good  looks,  and  the  plant  is  a  good 
though  not  strong  grov»'er  and  an  abund- 
ant yieldor. 

The  Beebe  is  supposed  to  be  a  seedling 
of  Miner's  Prolific.  The  plant  is  a  heavier 
and  strong(^r  grower  than  the  Miner  and 
resembles  it  only  in  the  form  of  the  leaf 
and  its  fretMlom  from  disease,  being  in- 
variably clean,  bright  and  beautiful.  Its 
berries  are  unlike  tho  Miner  in  color,  be- 
ing bright  scarlet  crimson,  are  uniform- 
ly very  largo,  produced  in  greater  pro- 
fusion even  tlian  hy  its  supposed  parent, 
and  possess  the  wime  mild,  rich,  pleas- 
ant flavor, 

Lovett's  Early  is  an  improvement  upon 
both  the  Crescent  and  Wilson,  from 
which  two  varieties  it  has  undoubtedly 
descended. 

For  beauty,  yield  and  mild,  pleasant 
flavor,  it  will  be  a  long  while  before  a 
superior  will  likely  be  found  to  Parker 
Earle.  Shuster's  Gem  for  the  home  gar- 
den is  a  8ucce.ss.  As  a  market  berry  its 
only  weakness  is  its  lack  of  firmness. 

Lady  Rusk  has  proved  neither  a  de- 
cided success  nor  a  decided  failure.  Jo- 
ctinda  Improved  is  a  fine  and  attractive 
berry. 


Horticultural  Items. 

The  American  Pomological  society 
will  liold  its  twenty-third  session  in 
Washington  Sept.  22-25  next. 

Tlie  Delaware  Fruit  exchange  has  been 
revived. 

Oidfushciiv  plants  for  next  winter's 
blooming  should  be  cut  back  and  re- 
potted in  fresh  soil. 

Heliotropes  should  be  kept  shapely  by 
frequent  cutting  back. 

Currant  cuttings  should  be  made  and 
set  in  August  or  September,  so  that  they 
may  get  started  before  the  soil  is  chilled 
by  tlic  cooler  weather  of  autumn. 

A  big  i)lant  show  is  announced  to  be 
lield  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  New 
York,  next  November. 

Cut  away  the  fading  flowers  of  all 
plants. 

The  annital  phloxes  are  most  effective 
in  masses. 


American   Nurserjinen. 

At  the  sixteenth   annual   meeting  ol 
American  nurserymen  the  ft  llowing  offi 
cca  J  were  elected  for  the  ensuing   year 
President,  J.  Van  Lindley,  North   Caro- 
lina; vice  president,  W.  J.  IVters,  Ohio 
secretary,  C.  A.  Green,  New  York;  treivs- 
urer.  G.   A.  Whiting,    Dal:ota.     Execu- 
tive committee:  W.  F.  Heikes,  Alabama; 
W.  C.  Barry,  New  York;    J.  G.  Carpen- 
ter, Nebraska.     The  next  meeting  is  tc 
he  held  at  Atlanta. 


in  Old  Nurselbr  Mren. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING, 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  Is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
DlarrhcBa.  

TWENTY -FIVE  CENTS  A    IIOTTIiE. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyard. 


2  Fully  Illustrated 
2    Departments 
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3   Months 
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for    10    Cents  ^ 


MAGAZINE ! 


57   Rose  Street,   ^ 
New  York.  N.  Y^ 


2  S 
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INGOMBINATIONISSTRENGTH. 

We  will  send  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YAKI>  in  combination  with  any 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  yon  want, 
thus  giving  you  two  for  the  price 
3t  one. 

Send  your  orders  to  FARM  AND 
VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 
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WEbSTER'S  PRACTICAL 

Dictionary. 

PRICE,  m^cSV*?? 

Everybody  knows  that  Web 
BtiT's  Dictionary  Is  the  stand- 
artl,  and  in  ofTerinR  this  t<»  our 
readers  It  is  unnecessary  for 
us  to  speak  of  its  merits.wlilch 
are  already  so  well  known. 
The  purpose  of  this  edition  ia 
to  supply  in  a  compact  form 
the  orthography,  pronuncia- 
tion, nienuinK  and  etymolojjy 
of  all  EuKlish  words  which 
arc  likely  to  be  encountered 
hv  the  general  reader  or  stu- 
dent.   This  edition  contains 

^634  PACES  ^ 

1,400  niastrations, 

AND 

600,000  WORDS. 

It  is  handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  with  oniaraented  covers. 
The  paper  Is  the  »)e8t  quality 
and  tnc  type  is  clear. 

Sent  by  mall,  postpaid,  ^'Ox  ^1,  or  given  as  a 
Premium  for  Six  i  ubscilbers  to  this  P?per  at  25  cents 
each.    Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

£2 HIS,  I»A.. 
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SecUon  of  the  crown  rountain  Pen-H.  Vent;  A,  Cap;  B.  Barrel;  C  No«le;  D.  Core;  O.  Under  Feed ;  P.  Pen.  V,  Top  reea. 


I^ef-u-se  all  S-a."bstit-a.tes. 

CROVy^N    PEN    CO.,    GOLD    PEN    MAKERS, 
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FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


DifTerent  Kinds. 


By  N.  J.  Sheppard,  Miller  Co.,  Mo. 

For  the  Fakm  and  Vinbyabd. 
Where  the  products  of  the  farm  are 
fed  out  to  the  stock  on  the  farm,  grass, 
both  for  pasturage  aud  hay,  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  farm  crops,  so  much 
so  that  in  many  cases  from  one-third 
to  one-half  the  acreage  can  be  seeded 
to  grass  to  an  advantage.     In   many 
cases,  however,  in  order  to  handle  to 
a  good  advantage,  it  will  be  found  a 
good  plan  to   use  two  or  three  varie- 
ties, rather  than  to  use  only  one.     One 
of  the  essentials  in  having  hay  of  a 
good  quality,  is  to  be  able  to  harvest 
in  good  season.     If  cut  too  early  there 
is  too  much  water,  and  in  consecpience 
the  hay  is  light  and  does  not  contain  a 
good  per  cent  of  nutriment.     If  allow 
ed  to  get  too  ripe  more  or  less  of  the 
plant  will  turn  to  woody   fibre,   and 
there  is  a  loss  of  nutriment. 

In  order  to  handle  economically,  and 
at  the  same  time  get  the  work  done  in 
good  season,  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to 
sow  two  or  more  varieties  Orchard 
grass  and  red  clover  usually  come  in 
first,  and  can  nearly  always  be  cut  and 
stored  away  before  wheat  harvest. 
Mannuoth  clover  comes  in  a  little  later. 
Timothy  is  usually  ripe  by  the  time 
wheat  is  harvested  and  out  of  the  way, 
and  red  top  will  ripen  after  timothy. 
These  make  a  good  selection,  and  in 
ripening  after  the  others  will  lengthen 
materially  the  season  of  harvesting. 

Any  of  these  if  cut  at  the  proper 
time  and  rightly  managed  will 
make  a  good  quality  of  hay,  and  in 
many  cases  lengthening  the  season 
will  lessen  the  cost  of  putting  up,  as 
the  farmer  can  do  a  large  part  of  the 
work  without  the  necessity  for  hiring 
extra  help. 

When  the  farm  profits  are  small 
every  advantage  must  be  taken  to  in- 
crease them,  and  one  important  item 
in  doing  this  is  to  lessen  the  cost,  and 
this  can  be  done  to  a  good  advantage 
in  a  majority  of  cases  by  planning  the 
crops  so  that  they  can  be  handled  with 
as  little  extra  help  as  possible,  and 
with  the  crops  grown  for  hay  this  can 
be  done  to  a  good  advantage  by  grass- 
ing a  variety  of  crops  for  hay. 

We  are  still  ofTering  the  premiums 
previously  offered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  tried.       h 


Harvesting  Grapes. 


SPECIMEN  GERANIUM, 


The    grape    harvest    has  become  a 
matter  of  no  slight  importance  in  this 
country,  especially  in  certain  localities 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  maturity 
of  that  luscious  fruit.    Along  the  Hud- 
son   River,   along  the  shores   of    the 
beautiful  inland  lakes  of  New   York 
state,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  in 
western  New   York   and  in  northern 
Ohio,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan in  western  Michigan,  and  in  some 
parts  of    California,    large    areas    are 
planted  with  the  vines,  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  grapes  are  an- 
nually   liarvested.      Every    year,    we 
think,   there  is    an    improvement  in 
methods  of  picking,  packing,  handling 
and  shipping,  and  yet  there  is  room 
for  considerable   more   improvement. 
1.    The  grapes  should  be  suffered  to 
hang  until  fully  ripe.   It  is  not  enough 
that   they    hang   until   colored ;    they 
should   hang   until   translucent.     Tho 
exi)erienced  picker  can  tell  when  that 
isthe  case  without  spending nuK'h  time 
examining  a  bunch.  Then  the  bunches 
should  be  cut  from  the  vine,  put  care- 
fully in  the  picking  tray  without  bruis- 
ing, taken  to  the  packing  house,  all 
decaying,  unripe  or  imi)crfect  berries 
removed  from  every  bunch  with  scis- 
sors, and  then  the  bunches  packed  in 
baskets  holding  five  or  ten  pounds  and 
honestly  holding  that  weight.     It  does 
not  increase  consun\ption  for  the  con- 
sumer to  find  that  what  he  purchased 
for  a  five  or  ten  pound  luusket  holds 
but  little   more    than    four    or    eiglit 
pounds  of  fruit.     Consumers  resent  all 
such  petty  deceptir^is  more  than  they 
do  high  prices.     Grape  growers  sliould 
unitedly  and  forcibly  protest  against 
careless  handling  of  baskets  by  rail- 
road  and   steamboat  employes,  dray- 
men,   and    all     others    employed     to 
handle    them.     Consumers,    in    numy 
instances,   find   the   berries    near  the 
bottom  of  the  baskets  mashed  and  de- 
caying from   the  effects  of  dropping 
the    baskets    or   setting    them    down 
heavily.    They  should  also  join  in  the 
united  protest  against  retailers  putting 
the  retail  price  too  high,  thus  dimin- 
ishing   consumption.       Planting    the 
vine  is  extending  so  rapidly  that  all 
legitimate  means  should  be  employed 
to  increase  consumption.— P.  C  Key- 
twl(l»  in  Rural  Home, 
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A  Paper  on  New  and  Promising 
Small  Fruits. 


Heail  before  the  American  Pomological  Society,  at 
Washington,  1).  C,  on  Sept.  2i,  by 

Mr.  J.  T.  LOVETT. 


For  the  Fabm  and  Vineyard. 

The  subject  may  justly  be  considered 
a  dry  one.  The  horticulturist,  how- 
ever, like  the  scientist  in  other  fields, 
never  j^rows  weary  of  his  work ;  to 
him  his  studies  never  become  mon- 
otonous and  uninteresting,  for  the  love 
of  a  true  lover  of  fruits  feeds  upon  its 
own  growth ;  more  thoroughly  and 
fully  absorbing  his  thoughts  and  time 
as  years  pass  by.  To  him  the  mere 
description  of  many  novelties  is  the 
most  interesting  fiction  of  the  day. 
Then  the  pleasure  of  obtaining  and 
setting  the  plants,  watching  the  young 
sprouts  put  forth,  the  unfolding  leaves, 
the  opening  blossoms,  and  at  last  the 
crowning  joy  of  beholding  the  per- 
fected fruit  of  a  new  and  distinct  crea- 
tion is  beyond  the  power  of  words  to 
express. 

New  and  promising  small  fruits  may 
in  some  respects  be  compared  to  human 
beings.  There  are  men  you  know 
who  make  promises  freely — who  are 
full  of  promise,  so  to  speak  ;  but  rarely 
do  anything  else.  We  have  them 
among  the  small  fruits.  Then  there 
are  ladies  known  as  fickle.  For  a  sea- 
son they  will  smile  upon  you  bt'autifuUy, 
causing  you  to  be  unspeakably  happy 
in  their  lovliness;  when  of  a  sudden 
they  change  and  leave  you  to  the  cold 
mercies  of  the  world.  These  we  have 
among  the  small  fruits  also.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  the  solid  men  of 
the  day.  They  make  no  special  fuss 
about  it,  but  when  you  come  to  make 
a  report  of  their  acts  you  will  find 
them  performing  their  part  well,  each 
and  every  time. 

In  attempting  to  give  notes  upon  the 
new  and  promising  small  fruits  one  is 
puzzled  to  know  what  standard  to 
adopt;  whether  to  include  all  that 
have  been  recently  announced  as 
promising  or  only  those  that  have 
come  under  the  essayist's  personal  ob- 
servation and  have  in  his  estimation 
proved  worthy  a  place  under  that  cap- 
tion. 

Fearing  tlie  list  might  prove  too 
long  were  the  former  method  pursued, 
I  have  in  these  notes  adopted  the  lat- 
ter, for  the  cro])  of  novelties  this  year 
is  in  keeping  with  the  great  abundance 
of  fruit.  Beginning  with  the  season 
we  have,  first— 

STRAWMKRRIHS. 

Cloud  or  (Jloud  Heedling  (Pistillate) 
is  a  variety  of  much  value  to  the  mar- 
ket grower  by  reason  of  its  earliness, 
firmness  and  productiveness.  The 
fruit  is  not  large  enough  nor  good 
enough  in  quality  to  satisfy  the  ama- 
teur. The  plant  is  excellent,  being  a 
strong  and  vigorous  grower  and  very 
enduring.  Especially  valuable  fo  tlie 
southern  grower  for  shipment  north. 

Michel's  early,  known  also  as  Osceo- 
la, is  still  earlier  than  the  Cloud  in 
ripening  and  the  plant  is  likewise 
enduring  and  free  growing.  With  me, 
however,  it  lias  not  been  so  firm,  is 


smaller  and  less  productive.  Still  it  is 
valuable  on  account  of  its  extreme 
earliness. 

iiovett's  Early  is,  I  think,  worthy  of 
mention. 

Lady  Rusk  (Pistillate)  gives  satis- 
faction in  yield  and  the  fruit  is  except- 
ionally firm,  although  of  inferior 
quality.  The  plant  with  me  is  of  a 
moderate  growth  and  evidently  re- 
quires deep,  rich  soil.  Under  such 
conditions  it  would  undoubtedly  prove 
an  exceedingly  profitable  variety.  In 
this  connection  T  would  name  Shus- 
ter's  Gem. 

Jucunda  Improved  is  an  improve- 
ment in  plant  upon  the  celebrated 
Jucunda  or  Knox's  700.  It  is  a  strong 
and  vigorous  grower  even  upon  sandy 
loam,  yielding  good,  though  not  heavy 
crops  under  ordinary  culture.  The 
fruit,  in  all  respects,  resembles  closely 
its  illustrious  parent.  While  speaking 
ot  fine  strawberries  I  wish  to  mention 
the  Crawford.  Very  few  indeed  can 
vie  with  it  upon  the  exhibition  table, 
or  in  fact  upon  any  table,  for  H  is  as 
good  as  it  is  large  and  beautiful.  Be- 
yond doubt  the  gladifiora  species  enters 
largely  into  its  make-up,  hence  it  de- 
mands high  culture  and  heavy  soil. 
Otherwise  the  plant  is  of  contracted 
growth  and  the  yield  moderate. 

The  Yale  in  a  general  way  resembles 
the  Crawford,  although  the  fruit  is 
firmer  and  not  so  large.  The  plant  is 
of  stronger  growth  and  with  me  is 
peculiarly  succeptable  to  attacks  of  the 
fungus  upon  the  foliage  known  as 
"rust." 

Ijouise  is  another  exceedingly  fine 
variety  for  the  amateur,  being  very 
pretty  and  of  surpassing  excellence  in 
quality.  It  also  demands  high  culture, 
otherwise,  witli  me,  it  is  a  decided 
failure. 

FAlgar(h»een  (pistillate)  has,  I  think, 
a  bright  future.  In  plant  and  fruit  it 
closely  resembles  the  Sharpless.  It  is, 
however,  very  much  more  productive 
than  that  valuable  variety.  It  also 
ripens  its  fruit  better. 

Eureka  (pistillate)  is  another  variety 
of  the  Sharpless  type.  The  berries  are 
not  so  large  as  the  Sharpless,  but  are 
more  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  firmer 
and  produced  in  mucli  greater  abun- 
dance. The  plant,  although  a  vigorous 
and  good  grower,  is  not  so  strong  as  its 
supposed  parent. 

For  vigor  of  plant  and  productive- 
ness I  have  found  few  varieties  tliat 
equal  the  Mrs.  Cleveland.  It  is  pistil- 
late and  in  mak-up  is  after  the  style  of 
the  old  Green  Prolific,  the  fruit  being 
of  light  color,  quite  soft  and  of  medium 
size.  The  plant  is  all  that  can  be  de- 
sired and  its  yield  is  enormous.  To 
those  who  liave  a  market  near  at  hand 
and  prefer  quantity  to  quality,  this 
sort  will  give  entire  satisfaction. 

Waldron  (pistillate)  is  a  kind  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  In  point  of 
size  and  productiveness  it  has  but  few 
equals  and  the  plant  is  of  strong 
growth.  T'nfortunately  it  lacks  firm- 
ness. 

Viola  I  mention  because  it  has  re- 
cently been  put  forward  as  a  new  sort; 
in  rt^ality  it  is  the  Monarch  of  the  West 
or  a  reproduction  of  that  grand  old 
variety,  so  nearly  identical  that  I  can 
discern  no  difference. 


Iowa  Beauty,  also  being  sent  out  as 
**  Childs,"  is  without  exception  tlie 
most  beautiful  strawberry  I  have  yet 
grown.  In  form  and  color  it  is  per- 
fection itself.  It  is  also  of  good  to 
large  size,  high  quality  and  fairly  pro- 
ductive. Tlie  plant  is  of  good  growtli 
and  exempt  from  disease ;  but  how 
well  it  will  succeed  generally  yet 
remains  to  be  determined. 

Parker  Earle.  Of  all  the  varieties 
that  liave  appeared  in  a  long  time, 
there  is  no  other  that  can  be  compared 
with  this  as  a  promising  variety  for 
general  culture.  The  plant  is  phenom- 
inal  in  vigorous  growth.  It  is  an 
everybody's  sort— succeeding  upon  all 
soils  and  yielding  enormously  of  beau- 
tiful, large  and  excellent  fruit.  No 
variety  can  be  perfect  for  all  purposes. 
If  it  were  firmer  it  would  not  be  so 
excellent  for  tiie  table,  but  it  would 
endure  shipment  better.  In  firmness 
it  may  be  classed  with  the  Sharpless. 

All  the  preceding  varieties,  witli  the 
exception  of  the  three  first  named, 
ripen  in  midseason ;  that  is  to  say  are 
not  especially  early  nor  especially 
late. 

Gandy  or  Gandy's  Prize,  is  a  valua- 
ble very  late  sort,  being  the  latest  to 
ripen  of  any  variety  I  know.  The  fruit 
is  large,  firm  and  excellent,  the  plant 
of  strong  growth.  In  common  with 
all  varieties  producing  very  large  ber- 
ries it  requires  high  culture.  It  is  not 
very  productive  under  ordinary  cul- 
ture and  I  have  received  reports  that 
the  foliage  in  some  localities  is  serious- 
ly affected  with  rust.  With  me,  how- 
ever, it  has  not  yet  manifested  this 
weakness. 

A  collection  of  strawberries  produced 
by  H.  H.  Alley,  of  Essex  County,  New 
Jersey,  have  among  them  several 
varieties  that  are  exceedingly  promis- 
ing; uniting  the  desirable  properties 
of  large  size,  beauty,. productiveness, 
high  quality  and  strong,  vigorous 
growth  of  plant.  I  have  seen  them  in 
fruit  upon  Mr.  Alley's  grounds  several 
times  and  liave  also  fruited  a  number 
of  them  myself;  and  I  am  convinced 
that  several  of  them  are  going  to  prove 
of  great  value  for  general  culture.  As 
they  are  yet  under  numbers  only,  I 
will  not  attempt  to  give  notes  upon 
them  individually. 

RASPBKRRIKS. 

Altliougli  but  few  red  raspberries  of 
pronounced  merit  have  appeared  of 
late,  there  are  enough  black  ones  to 
fully  supply  the  deficiency.  Among 
those  especially  worthy  of  note  may 
be  mentioned  the  Kansas  and  Lovett. 
The  former  is  a  blackcap  after  the  style 
of  the  Gregg— fully  equaling  it  in  size 
and  ripening  a  week  earlier.  It  is  also 
far  more  prolific  with  me,  has  less 
bloom  upon  the  fruit  and  is  a  freer  and 
stronger  grower.  It  is  said  to  be  much 
hardier.  It  has  been  thus  far  entirely 
hardy  with  me;  but  the  Gregg  is 
usually  liardy  also  the  first  years  of 
fruiting. 

Palmer  is  a  variety  of  the  Doolittle 
type.  It  resembles  closely  the  Souhe- 
gan  or  Tyler,  ripening  with  it,  and  I 
have  failed  to  note  any  property  pos- 
sessed by  it  wherein  it  is  superior  to 
that  very  valuable  sort.  These  remarks 
apply  to  the  Cromwell  and  ('arman 
with  equal  force. 


Progress  or  Pioneer  is  an  improve- 
ment upon  Souhegan,  in  some  respects, 
but  it  is  not  so  early  by  three  or  four 
days.  The  fruit  is  identical  in  size, 
appearance  and  quality,  but  the  canes 
are  of  much  stronger  growth  and  yield 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  fruit 
upon  a  given  space  of  land.  It  also 
posfcesses  the  very  desirable  property  of 
adhering  firmly  to  the  peduncle  when 
fully  rine. 

Older  is  a  variety  worthy  of  more 
than  passing  notice,  being  one  of  the 
very  few  entirely  distinct  blackcaps 
that  have  appeared  in  a  long  time.  In 
fruit,  cane  and  foliage  it  is  so  unlike 
any  other  variety  as  to  be  noticeable 
at  a  glance.  In  size  it  is  large  to  very 
large,  rivaling,  though  not  equaling, 
the  Gregg,  is  almost  destitute  of  bloom 
upon  the  fruit,  hence  very  black,  and 
although  firm,  is  of  superior,  rich  and 
high  quality.  In  growth  of  cane  and 
productiveness  it  may  be  compared  to 
the  Souhegan.  Season,  second  early, 
ripening  with  the  Ohio,  or  witli  the 
third  picking  of  the  Doolittle  class. 
It  seems  to  possess  peculiar  endurance, 
suffering  less  from  drought  than  others, 
and  always  vigorous  and  free  from 
disease. 

Thompson's  Early  Prolific  is  an  early 
red  variety  that  has  proved  superior, 
all  things  considered,  to  any  I  have 
ever  grown.  Were  the  berries  larger 
and  canes  of  stronger  growth  it  would 
approach  closely  the  ideal  raspberry 
for  market  growing.  It  is  among  the 
earlist  to  ripen  (with  the  Hansell,  &c) 
and  is  prolific.  In  size,  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  Hansell  and  Brandy- 
wine  (although  smaller  than  the  Marl- 
boro or  Cuthbert)  and  in  firmness  and 
brilliant  color  it  nearly  or  quite  equals 
these  two  valuable  varieties.  Its  qual- 
ity is  fair  to  good— better  than  Brandy- 
wine,  but  inferior  to  Turner  or  (Cuth- 
bert. In  growth  of  cane  it  may  be 
compared  to  the  Brandywine;  in  yield, 
with  Hansell  or  Turner.  It  endures 
th«  heat  of  summer  well  and  lias  not 
as  yet  been  injured  in  winter  with  me, 
although  I  have  fruited  it  several  years. 

Childs'  Japanese  Wineberry  is  per- 
haps worthy  of  mention.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  anomaly  is  unproduc- 
tive; but  this  is  an  error,  judging  from 
its  behavior  upon  my  grounds.  The 
cane  is  of  very  strong  growth  and  or- 
namental enough  to  be  worthy  a  place 
upon  the  lawn.  Tlie  berries,  which 
ripen  at  the  close  of  the  raspberry  sea- 
son, are  rather  below  the  average  size 
of  red  raspberries.  They  are  deep  am- 
ber ill  color,  turning  to  the  color  of 
sherry,  are  translucent  and  sparkle  in 
the  sunlight,  rendering  them  very  at* 
tractive.  They  are  too  soft  for  trans- 
portation and  although  rich  are  too 
acid  to  be  enjoyed  by  any  except  tliose 
wlio  are  fond  of  acid  fruit.  Proj^erly 
cooked  I  have  found  it  exceedingly 
palatable  and  from  it  pretty  and  supe- 
rior jelly  can  be  readily  made.  The 
large  calixes  or  burrs  which  enclose 
each  berry  until  fully  ripe,  imparts  to 
the  hand  a  viscous  substance  upon  the 
slightest  touch,  that  is  decidedly  un- 
pleasant. With  me  it  is  entirely  hardy. 

BLACKBKRRIKS. 

It  is  to  be  greatly  lamented,  yet 
must,  I  fear,  be  recognized  ap  a  fact, 
that  the  trend  of  this  most  important 
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member  of  the  Small  Fruit  Family 
leads  to  retrograde.  Of  the  new  vari- 
eties there  are  very  few  that  are  the 
peers  of  the  Kittatinny,  Lawton  or 
Wilson  in  their  palmy  days. 

Early  King  is  a  variety  that,  how- 
ever, seems  to  possess  much  merit  as 
an  early  sort,  especially  for  the  home 
garden.  In  size  it  is  about  medium, 
larger  than  Snyder,  Taylor's  Prolific, 
etc.,  but  smaller  than  the  Wilson.  It 
lacks  firmness  for  long  shipment,  hut 
'^  is  of  superior  quality  and  is  very  hardy. 
Cane  of  moderate  growth  and  quite, 
although  not  especially,  prolific,  giv- 
ing us  our  first  blackberries.  It  ripens 
with  the  liucretia  Dewberry  and  in 
advance  of  Early  Harvest.  It  seems 
strange  to  me  that  a  variety  so  desir- 
able in  many  ways  should  be  so  long 
in  becoming  popular.  I  have  now 
iiad  it  in  bearing  at  least  a  half  dozen 
years. 

Thompson's  Early  Mammoth  is  evi- 
dently a  seedling  of  Wilson's  Early 
and  very  like  it  in  many  ways.  It  is 
said  to  be  much  hardier.  With  me  it 
has  been  entirely  hardy.  Owing  to 
the  mildness  of  the  winters  the  Wilson 
has  also  been  hardy  during  the  same 
period. 

Minnewaski  has  with  me  proved  the 
best  substitute  for  the  Kittatinny  since 
we  can  no  longer  fruit  that  old  favor- 
ite. The  canes  are  of  good  growth, 
fairly  prolific,  healthy  and  hardy ; 
berries  of  good  to  large  size,  firm,  at- 
tractive and  excellent.  It  has  not 
proved  especially  early,  ripening  with 
Snyder  and  Kittatinny,  or  ten  days 
after  the  Wilson. 

I^vett's  Best,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  taking  all  things  into  consideration, 
the     most    promising    of    the    new 
varieties.    I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of 
Child's  Everbearing  Tree   Blackberry 
or  Topsy.    This  I  think   a  hybrid  of 
Bubu8   cuncifolius  by   Jiubus  villosus, 
retaining  the  stout  upright  cane  and 
villainous  spines  of  the  former  and  the 
large  fruit  of  the  latter.    On  ordinarily 
fertile  soil  the  canes  attain  a  height  of 
tliree  to  four  feet,  are  erect,  very  strong 
and  rigid.    It  branches  freely  and  is 
densely  covered  with  rather  small  foli- 
age of  a  thick,    leathery  texture.    I 
have  never  known  it  to  be  attacked  by 
orange  rust  or  any  otlier  disease.    It  is 
exceedingly  prolific,  beginningto  ripen 
late,  or  the  first  of  August  with  me, 
and  remaining  in  fruit  from  four  to  six 
weeks.    The  berries  are  of  the  largest 
size,  rather  soft  and  of  good,   though 
not  high,  quality.   It  is  not  very  hardy, 
its  position  being  between  Wilson  and 
Ijawton  in  this  regard.    In   localities 
where  the  mercury  does  not  fall  below 
zero   it  possesses  much   value  for  the 
home  garden,  but  I  do  not  think   it 
would  prove  profitable  to  the  market 
grower  anywhere,  owing  especially  to 
its  lateness  in  ripening. 


CURRANT.S. 

But  little  of  interest  is  to  be  found 
among  new  varieties  of  tlie  currant. 
Fay's  Prolific  is  a  success  witli  me  and 
I  hear  none  l)ut  good  reports  of  it  from 
any  (juarter. 

North  Star  gives  promise  of  being  a 
valuable  variety,  especially  for  the 
market  grower.  It  is  with  me  a  fine 
growing  plant,  but  I  have  not  had  it 
long  enough    to  test  it  sufiiciently  to 


enable   me   to  speak  of  it  in  definite 
terms. 

Black  Champion  is  an  improvement 
upon  tlie  old  Black  Naples.  Berries 
are  larger  and  produced  in  greater 
abundance.  I  am  told  it  is  of  better 
quality,  but  to  me  all  the  black  cur- 
rants are  so  repulsive,  in  both  odor  and 
flavor,  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  that 
the  testing  of  the  fruit  be  performed 
by  somebody  else. 

The  Crandall  has,  I  am  pleased  to 
state,  some  merit  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  of  strong  growth,  exempt  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  disease  and  very 
prolific  ;  but  the  fruit  is  too  harsh  and 
austere  to  be  acceptable  as  a  dessert 
fruit.  The  berries  are  exceedingly 
large,  almost  equaling  in  size  the  Del- 
aware Grape  and  are  decidedly  attract- 
ive. The  cfaini  that  a  good  jelly  can 
be  made  from  it  is  founded  on  fact,  as 
I  can  bear  witness. 

The  Industry  Gooseberry  has  not 
proved  the  success  with  me  that  it  has 
in  many  other  places.  In  Monroe 
county,  New  York,  and  upon  the  Hud- 
son river  it  is  giving  the  greatest  satis- 
faction. I  also  saw  it  fruiting  in  per- 
fection in  Atlantic  county,  New  Jersey, 
the  past  season.  Although  the  best  of 
the  foreign  varieties  I  have  yet  tasted, 
it  loses  its  leaves  prematurely  and 
fails  to  ripen  its  fruit  quite  as  often  as 
it  perfects  it. 

The  Dwarf  Juneberries  have  given 
considerable  satisfaction  at  the  East. 
The  chief  complaint  has  been  that  the 
plants  do  not  yield  heavily  enough 
and  that  the  berries  and  foliage  are 
attacked  by  a  fungus.  The  variety 
known  as  Success  is  an  improvement 
upon  the  type  in  point  of  size  of  fruit, 
quality  and  productiveness  and  has 
suffered  less  from  the  attacks  of  fun- 
gus than  the  common  Dwarf  variety. 
It  has  suffered  also  to  a  slight  extent. 
I  find  the  Juneberry  a  niucli  better 
fruit  for  canning,  pies,  etc.,  than  as  a 
dessert  fruit.  In  its  natural  state  it 
lacks  flavor,  but  when  cooked  is  (juite 
acceptable. 

Eleagnns  liongipes  is  indeed  an  in- 
teresting fruit.      Did   it   ripen  in  late 
autumn  instead  of  July  its  value  would 
be  greatly  enhanced.    The  bush  is  of 
low  spreading  habit,  densely  clothed 
with    pretty    foliage  and  comes   into 
bearing  as  quickly  as  a  red   currant. 
Its  yield  is  simply  wonderful,  the  ber- 
ries being  literally  crowded  upon  the 
underside  of  the  branches.    The  fruit 
is  borne  upon  slender  stems  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  long,  are  of  cannibar 
color  with  numerous  small,  light  gray 
dots,  and  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long  by  a  half  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  tender  and  juicy  with  one  large 
long,   shapely    pointed   seed  in    each 
berry,  but  so  acid  as  to  render  it  utterly 
unfit  for  use  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  use- 
sul  for  tarts-in  fact,   for  all   the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Cranberry  is  used. 
As  these  notes  have  consumed  a  good 
deal  of  your  valuable  time,  I   beg  you 
will  permit  me  to  omit  grapes.     Per- 
haps the  members  from   New  York, 
Ohio  and  Missouri  will  favor  us  with 
reports  upon  newand  promising  grapes 


The  Farm  and  Yinryabd  is  regarded  as  the 
official  organ  of  the  Chautauqua  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. 


GRAPES,    PEACHES     AND 
PLUMS. 


J.  Buckeye  Tells  About  the  Ways 

and   Means  North  Easters 

Have  of  Raising  Them. 

By  J.  Buckeye. 


Don't  .subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinktard. 
North  East,  Sept.  30.—'  Wal,  grapes 
got  a  black  eye."  "h?ottoin's  all  fell 
out.''  ''Some  new  disease  or  bug  and 
they're  all  rattlin'  off  onto  the  ground." 
I  have  been  away  about  a  week  and 
the  above  quotations  are  some  of  the 
greetings  I  received  on  my  return 
lionie.  It  made  me  feel  like  the  last 
hollyhock  of  the  season,  the  last  leaf 
withering  and  falling.  This  was  yester- 
day. I  went  up  to  the  Lake  Shore 
grape  branch  and  there  were  fourteen 
fruit  cars  and  men  and  teams  loading 
them  with  grapes.  Genial  George 
Blaine  was  there  in  chartje  of  Phillips, 
Blaine  &  Stetson  shipping  firm.  I  said 
to  him,  "How's  grapes?" 

"O.  K,;  just  sold  a  car  of  Concords 
at  seventeen  cents." 

"What  about  this  new  disease  and 
rattling  business  ?" 

"Overproduction,"  said  one. 
"You're  right,"  said  another. 
"Too  much  wood,"  said  a  third. 
"That's    what's    the    matter.      You 
can't  expect  vines   and  soil  to   stand 
everything." 

Then  Will  Selkregg  told  about  his 
father  putting  barnyard  manure  on 
his  vines  last  fall.  He  commenced  on 
one  side  of  the  vineyard  and  kept  on 
until  he  got  it  about  half  covered;  and 
then  his  man  thought  he  could  turn 
into  the  rows  a  little  better  on  the  other 
side  of  the  field,  so  he  commenced 
there,  and  there  wasn't  (luite  enougli 
manure  to  reach,  leaving  five  rows  in 
the  centre  without  any  ;  and  in  tliose 
five  rows  the  grapes  are  rattling  oflf 
like  touch-me-not  seeds,  while  the  rest 
of  the  vineyard  is  all  right  and  the 
grapes  stick  like  sin. 

Pierce  Bros,  have  some  ten  acres  that 
are    "rattling,"   and  George   told   me 
last    evening    that    anybody   can   see 
with  the  naked  eye  just  how  far  they 
manured  their  g.apes,  and  where  they 
did  they  are  all  right.    The  same  thing 
can  be  said   of    Father  Rogers'  vine- 
yard,  also  about  Mr.    Higgins,'    who 
used  wood  ashes. 

But  Mr.  Scouller  fertilized  all  of  one 
vineyard  and  yet  all  of  it  is  "rattling" 
some.  This  is  a  sticker,  but  I'll  give  it 
as  a  guess  that  too  much  work  has 
been  put  on  the  vines.  A  grapevine  is 
doubtless  something  like  a  man  ;  over- 
work gets  him  rattled  easy. 

The  liHke  Krie  Grape  Growers'  Asso- 
ciation sold  a  car  on  track  here  yester- 
day at  seventeen  cents.  It  goes  to 
Dayton,  Ohio.  I  heard  that  some  lots 
were  bought  at  fifteen  cents.  They 
are  retailing  in  our  home  groceries  for 
twenty. 

Three  years  ago  the  average  sale  of 
the  Chautauqua  Shipping  Association 
was  sixteen  cents  ;  and  about  the  same 
price  liere     Two  years  ago  our  grapes 


averaged  about  twenty-two  cents  ;  and 
last  year  close    to    twenty-one.     But 
there  was  scarcely  any  other  fruit  in 
the  country  then.     But  this  year  any 
old  scrub  of  a  fruit  tree  of   any  kind 
whatever   is  laughing  fat   with   good 
(lualities  of  fruit,     (iood  trees  in  pro- 
portion.    Why,  I  was  down  on  Charley 
Mottier's  farm  and  1  saw  hundreds  of 
twigs  as  long  as  my  arm  with  plums 
stuck  on  them  as  thick  as  you  ever  saw 
grapes  stuck  on  a  stem.    And  the  peach 
trees  were  loaded  to  the  water's  edge 
just  the  same,  and  every  tree  had  half 
a  dozen  pr.ops  and  they  were  breaking 
down  all  over  the  orchard.      And  Doc 
Heard    and    I   drove  down   to   "Bid" 
Farr's,  who  has  a  little  orchard  that  a 
thousand  feet  of  wire  netting  reaches 
round,  and  out  of  that  patch  he  has 
picked  one  hundred  and  seventy  bush- 
els of  plums  and  prunes  and  seventy- 
five  bushels  of  peaches     By  the  way, 
Mr.  Farr  has  a  little  farm  of  twenty- 
six   acres,   twelve    acres    pasture  and 
fourteen  to  fruit  and  garden  truck,  and 
he  tells  me  his  cash  sales  will  be  over 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  this  season. 
He  uses  his  plum  and  peach  orchard 
for  a  hen-park,  and    a  place   for  his 
pigs  that  pick  up  the  fruit  that  falls  to 
the  ground. 

But  Farr  and  Mottier  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  have  peaches  and 
plums— everybody's  got  'em  this  year. 
Even  Mayor  Scouller,  whose  i>eacli 
trees  have  blossomed  beautifully  for 
eight  or  ten  years,  have  produced 
peaches  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Now  probably  another  decade  of  blos- 
soms, but  the  grapes  grow  on  forever. 
At  least  they  have  here  for  more  than 
thirty  years  without  a  single  skip. 

I  am  writing  in  the  morning  and 
haven't  been  out  yet  to  learn  anything 
about  prices  to-day,  but  1  would  have 
yon  know  that  we  are  a  contented 
people,  except  some  of  the  grape  men. 
If  they  can't  get  over  a  hundred  dol- 
lars of  clear  gold  oflf  of  a  single  acre 
they  kick  and  talk  about  the  bottom 
falling  out.  What  if  it  does  fall  out 
this  year,  there  are  thousands  of  towns 
in  this  broad  land  where  no  grai)es 
have  been  sent  yet.  In  my  opinion 
good,  ripe,  packed  grapes  will  sell  at  a 
profit  this  year  and  the  years  to  come. 


Look  at  this!  The  Fakm  and 
ViNKYAKi)  and  the  Buffalo  Expreas^ 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.0(). 


Pecan  Culture  in  the  South. 


The    Southern    Horticulturist    and 
Farmer,  an  elegantly  printed  and  illus- 
trated    16  page     paper,     devoted     to 
horticulture,  floriculture,  poultry,  bees 
and  the  home  circle,  will  issue  a  special 
5,000-copy  edition  on  October  Jst,  1801, 
devoted  especially  to  Pecan  culture  in 
the  south,  by  writers  of  authority  on 
the    subject.     Send   twenty-five  cents 
for  three  month's  subscription  includ- 
ing this  nuinbor,  or  $1  00  for  a  year. 
Addrej^s,     WM.  D.  (30X.  Bus.  Mgr  , 
Southern  Horticulturist  and  Farmer, 

Bryan,  Texas. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 
They  always  use  FARM  AND  ViNKYARD 
customers  well. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


Mr.  James  Dean  On  the  World's 

Fair. 


Diiriii<!:  a  Jong  and  very  inter- 
esting interview  with  Mr.  James 
Dean,  at  his  establishment  at  Bay 
Kidge,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  22d  inst., 
that  gentleman  very  kindly  communi- 
cated to  us  his  views  of  the  situation 
at  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  (Chicago,  from  whenc* 
he  had  recently  returned. 

Mr.  Dean's  position  as  president  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists,  and 
his  well  known  eminence  in  the  pro- 
fession, render  his  opinion  on  matters 
relating  to  rtoriculture  in  all  its  rami- 
fications, peculiarly  valuable,  and  as 
such  we  present  them  to  our  readers. 

On  Friday,  Sept.  11th,  on  the  special 
invitation  of  Mr.  John  Thorpe,  Chief 
of  Floriculture,  Mr.  Dean  reached  Chi- 
cago, together  with  Messrs.  W.  R. 
Smith,  of  Washington  ;  John  Cham- 
bers, Superintendent  of  Parks,  Toronto, 
Canada;  Robert  Craig,  of  Philadel- 
phia, one  of  the  largest  florists  of  that 
city  ;  W.  A.  Manda,  of  Short  Hills,  N. 
J.,  of  the  firm  of  Pitcher  &  Manda ; 
W.  Hamilton,  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Parks,  of  Allegheny,  Pa.;  E.  G. 
Hill,  of  Richmond,  Ind.,  who,  with 
Edgar  Sanders,  were  solicited  as  an 
advisory  committee,  to  confer  with  the 
two  chiefs  of  horticulture  on  floral 
matters  of  the  World's  Fair.  On  Fri- 
day the  body,  with  other  prominent 
gentlemen  of  this  city,  visited  the 
World's  Fair  grounds  with  Chiefs 
Samuels  and  Thorpe. 

On  Saturday  a  meeting  was  had  of 
the  above  gentlemen  in  World's  Fair 
headquarters.  Mr.  Dean  was  elected 
president  and  E.  G.  Hill,  secretary. 

Chief  Thorpe  gave  a  full  account  of 
the  progress  made,  the  requirements 
of  his  department,  which  he  said  were 
likely  to  be  greatly  increased  by  the 
wooded  island,  fifteen  acres  in  extent, 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  lagoon 
and  of  which  it  was  the  original  inten- 
tion to  make  wild  wood,  being  j)laced 
at  his  disposal  to  decorate,  and  the 
decorations  around  the  ladies'  build- 
ing and  many  of  the  state  buildings 
he  had  been  requested  to  attend  to. 
He  gave  in  detail  the  promises  he  had 
received  c»f  .{.(KMJ.OOO  Dutch  bulbs  and 
1(K),()0()  roses,  500,000  pansies,  masses  of 
rhododendrons,  hardy  perisnnials,  an- 
nuals and  other  flowers  that  room 
would  have  to  be  made  for. 

The  following  important  resolution 
as  to  progress  made,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  gentlemen,  will  show  to 
the  world  that  the  floral  matters  are 
in  good  hands  and  will  receive  careful 
attention  : 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  this 
committee,  in  their  extended  view  of 
the  grounds  yesterday,  are  fully  im- 
pres.sed  with  the  fact  that  the  prepara- 
tions in  the  different  departments  are 
on  an  adequate  colossal  scale  and  they 
will  go  back  to  their  homes  and  the 
different  organizations  they  represent 
with  the  feeling  that  horticulture  and 
floriculture  will  <loubtless  be  rei)re- 
sented  on  a  scale  never  before  attempted 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  in 
entire  harmony  with  the  magnitude 
and  completeness  of  the  other  depart- 
ments. 

Mr.  Dean  is  of  opinion  that  the  pro- 
posal to  remove  the  horticultural 
building  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
back  further  from  the  lagoon,  so  as  to 


give  a  brilliant  i)iece  of  garden  decor- 
ation between  the  building  and  the 
lagoon,  will  be  carried  out  and  will 
prove  a  great  advantage. 

The  department  asks  for  SToO.OiX)  for 
plants  and  care  of  same,  and  of  this 
sum  $25,0(X)  will  be  alloted  to  construct 
a  temporary  greenhouse,  outside  the 
limits  of  Jackson  Park,  for  the  recep- 
tion and  establishing  of  plants  coming 
from  abroad  and  from  points  in  this 
country. 

It  nmst  not  be  forgotten  that  where 
other  departments  have  to  attend  only 
to  the  construction  of  their  buildings* 
leaving  it  to  the  exhibitors  to  fill  them, 
the  Horticultural  Dej)artment  has  to 
erect  its  buildings.  All  and  replenish 
them,  and  exercise  the  most  watchful 
care  over  their  contents,  as  long  as  the 
Fair  lasts  and  a  long  time  previous  as 
well. 

The  co-operation  ot  Europe  is  as- 
sured ;  Great  Britain  chose  the  site  for 
her  government  building  at  the 
World's  Fair  on  Monday  last,  Septem- 
ber 21st.  Germany's  choice  will  be 
announced  during  the  week. 

The  immense  importance  of  the 
florist's  trade  in  England  and  Germany 
is  a  guarantee  that  their  horticultural 
exhibit  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion 
and  of  their  reputation  as  the  abode  of 
trained  florists. 

Piles  are  now  being  driven  for  the 
erection  of  the  Horticultural  liuilding, 
and  the  laying  out  of  the  grounds 
surrounding  it  is  already  so  far 
advanced  as  to  give  an  idea  of  what 
the  effect  will  be  when  completed.  A 
splendid  drive  along  the  borders  of  the 
lake  is  being  made  from  the  material 
excavated  from  the  lagoon.  The  view 
to  be  obtained  over  Lake  Michigan 
from  in  front  of  the  Horticultural 
Building  is  magnificent. 

Mr.  Dean  spoke  most  highly  of  the 
ability  and  energy  displayed  by  Chief 
Thorpe,  who  is  to  be  found  at  his  office 
in  the  grounds  every  day  from  8  a.  m. 
All  unite  in  thinking  that  John 
Thorpe  is  the  best  man  that  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  appointed  to  the  very 
onerous  and  honorable  position  he 
fills,  and  florists  have  good  reason  to 
congratulate  themselves  therefore. 
Mr.  Dean  aflfirms  that  Chief  Thorpe 
enjoys  the  entire  confidence  of  every 
florist  in  the  country,  and  that  perfect 
cordiality  reigns  throughout  the  whole 
trade,  who  are  proud  of  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  their  skill  and  interests 
at  Chicago  and  before  the  world, — 
FlorintH^  Exchange. 


If  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  copy,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 


Grape  Vines  Free. 

No  paper  ever  made  such  a  liberal 
offer.  Four  strong  grape  vines— four 
of  the  best  varieties  in  existence— and 
a  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  for 
only  50  cents.  The  Concord  is  still  the 
best  flavored  and  the  most  profl table 
black  grape  grown.  All  grape  grow- 
ers who  grow  grapes  for  profit  grow  the 
Concord.  The  Niagara  is  the  best 
white  grape,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  vines  of  this  variety  sold  for  a  fab- 


ulous price.  The  Brighton  is  the  best 
fiavored  grape,  later  than  the  Concord 
and  Niagara.  Wyoming  IUmI  is  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  best  red  grape  of 
recent  ii»troduction  ;  a  comparatively 
new  variety,  but  sufficiently  tested  to 
give  it  a  place  here  as  one  of  the  best 
four  grapes.  Now  is  the  time  to  stock 
your  garden.  For  every  four  subscri- 
bers you  send  us  at  25  cents  each,  you 
get  four  vines  sent,  postage  paid.  These 
vines  are  one-year-old  No.  1  vines, 
grown  by  Geo.  A.  Josselyn,  the  well 
known  and  reliable  nurseryman,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  packed 
and  sent  direct  from  Mr.  Josselyn 's 
establishment  at  Fredonia. 


Active  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars.  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Which  Is  the  Chick's  Mother  ? 


Here  he  is  again— the  man  who 
wants  to  know  "Which  is  the  mother 
of  a  chick— the  hen  that  lays  the  egg, 
or  the  hen  which  hatched  it?"  Why 
the  hen— the  hen— the  hen  that— well, 
when  an  egg  is  hatched  in  an  incuba- 
tor, which  is  the  mother  of  the  chick 
—the  incubator  or  the  hen  that  laid  the 
egg?  And  when  a  hen  hatches  a  lot 
of  duck  eggs,  which  is  the  mother  of 
the  ducklings— the  duck  that  laid  the 
egg  or  the  hen  that  hatched  them? 
Again,  once  upon  a  time  when  a  flighty 
pullet  abandoned  a  lot  of  eggs  within 
three  days  of  hatching  time,  I,  \nith 
the  assistance  of  heat  from  the  hot 
water  tank  on  the  back  of  the  stove, 
finished  the  job.  Now  who  was  the 
mother  of  those  chicks— the  hen  that 
laid  the  eggs,  or  the  pullet  that 
wouldn't  stick  to  business  three  weeks, 
or  the  kitchen  stove,  or  "yours  truly," 
or  the  other  hen  who  adopted  them 
into  her  numerous  family  ?  At  another 
time  one  of  our  old  turkey  gobblers 
went  to  sitting.  After  a  while  he  gave 
up  the  job;  but  suppose  he  had  gone 
on  and  completed  the  contract,  and 
brought  out  a  dozen  or  so  light  Brahma 
chicks,  which  would  have  been  the 
mother  of  said  chicks— the  old  gobbler 
or  the  hen  that  laid  the  eggs  ?  Next 
time  give  me  a  harder  one,  but  don't 
throw  it  when  the  mercury  is  among 
the  nineties,  the  cat  sick,  and  the 
house  full  of  company.  One  woman 
can't  stand  everything  all  at  once.— 
The  Orange  Judd  Farmer. 


Bemember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  60  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus 
try.  Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Vineyard. 
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Dlaloiirues, 


,    Speakers. 
Club  and  Parlor.    CutaloKuo    freo^ 


for  School, 

.^  JoKuo    freo^ 

'T.  S.  OENISON,  PubU8hei;    ChUwsa 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinktard. 


BULBS  FREE! 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


•  •  • 


CHINESE  NflRGISSUS, 

Or,  The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 

Called  by  the  natives  of  .China 
''Jos  Flower,  or  Flower  of  the 
Gods,"  and  f^rown  by  them  in 
dishes  of  various  shapes,  filled  with 


CHINESE  sacred  LILT. 

pebbles  and  water.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  pure  white  and 
yellow,  and  arc  borne  in  clusters 
on  sti tt'  spikes.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  procurinor  a  quantity 
of  these  rare  bulbs  imported  direct 
from  China. 

We  will  send  two  of  the  splen- 
did, rare  bulbs,  postage  paid,  and 
Farm  and  Vineyard  a  year  for 
only  50  cents  ;  or  we  will  send  one 
bulb  free  to  any  person  who  sends 
two  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


We  will  send  one  dozen  Tulip 
Bulbs  and  this  paper  a  year  for  50 
cents,  or  will  give  as  a  premium 
for  three  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each. 


We  will  send  free,  by  mail,  six 
mixed  Hyacinths  and  tliis  paper  a 
year  for  50  cents,  or  given  for 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 


Four  dozen  Crocus  Bidbs  and 
Farm  and  Vineyard  a  year  for 
only  50  cents.  Given  as  a  pre- 
mium for  three  subscribers  at  25 
cents  eat^h.     Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD, 

ERIE,  PA. 


Apple  Growing. 

By  N.  J.  Sheppabd,  Miller  Co.,  Mo. 


*Jl*l*  "*'  '•  "^.^UPy 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
Good  apples  pay  a  good  profit,  but 
those   of  a  poor  quality  often  fail  to 
pay  expenses. 

To  grow  good  apples  a  reasonably 
good  soil  is  necessary,  and  it  should  be 
prepared  and  kept  in  a  good  tilth  un- 
til the  trees  have  become  well  estab- 
lished. If  two-year-old  trees  are  se- 
lected, the  cultivation  should  be  kept 
up  at  least  two  years  after  setting  out, 
and  in  some  cases  where  it  is  necessary 
to  build  up  the  soil,  three  or  four  years 
will  be  still  better. 

The  kind  of  soil,  as  well  as  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  fruit  is  grown, 
should  be  considered.  Some  varieties 
will  thrive  best  in  a  sandy  soil,  while 
others  need  a  limestone  soil  to  make 
the  best  growth.  Some  varieties  are 
best  for  home  use,  while  others  are 
better  for  market.  It  is  best  to  get 
standard  varieties  adopted  to  the  soil 
and  climate.  Have  the  places  dug  suf 
ficiently  large  to  readily  admit  all  ol 
the  roots  without  bending  or  crowd- 
ing. Cut  oflf  all  of  the  injured  or 
bruised  roots,  and  then  cut  back  the 
top  in  proportion  to  the  roots.  Fill  in 
the  soil  carefully,  having  it  well  fined 
so  that  it  can  be  worked  well  in  around 
the  roots.  After  the  roots  are  covered, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  will  be  best  to 
tramp  the  soil  down  well.  If  set  in  the 
fall  it  pays  to  wrap  the  stem  of  the 
tree  at  least  two  feet  up  with  old  rags 
to  protect  from  rabbits  and  mice. 

Ciive  the  cultivation  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  the  first  year  at 
least,  mulch  the  latter  part.  In  the 
fall  it  will  be  a  good  plan  to  draw  a 
little  mound  of  earth  up  around  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  and  thus  keep  them 
well  protected  from  injury  in  thawing 
and  freezing  during  the  winter.  This 
should  be  leveled  down  in  the  spring. 
Sufficient  pruning  should  be  done 
each  year  to  secure  a  good  shape  and 
a  watch  for  the  trees  be  kept  up  dur 
ing  the  summer.  By  going  over  the 
trees  once  a  week  during  the  summer, 
the  eggs  can  be  seen  on  the  inside  and 
can  be  cut  off  without  injury  to  the 
tree.  If  care  is  taken  in  doing  this 
work  it  will  be  the  safest  remedy  that 
can  be  used. 

In  nearly  all  cases  wood  ashes  can 
be  applied  ami  worked  into  the  soil 
with  benefit.  It  is  always  an  item  to 
secure  a  vigorous  thrifty  growth  in 
order  to  secure  the  best  results. 


iRDDDERS' 


UniliT  this  huatiing  cards  will  be  inserted  at  the 

following  very  low  nites:    30  cents  per  lim'  lor 

six  months;  f)!)  cents  per   lino  for  a  whoh^ 

year.    Single  insertions  H  cents  per  line. 


Cr^D  OAI  C  SOUTH  OKOROIAK.iKM. 
rUlV  OrVivC/.  U«MMll<.rTrueW,  Fruit  and 
Vineyard.  Eighty  acre.s  ;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from'lilackshear  Kailroad  Depot.     Address, 

W.  K.  ANDRKWS,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


A     FINE     EVERGREEN. 


A  Beautiful   Fir  Worthy  of  the  Attention 
oT  Landscape  Gardeners. 

On  the  grounds  of  The  Rural  Ne\\ 
Yorker  a  specimen  of  Nordiuaun's  fir 
has  stood  uninjured  by  heat  or  frost  for 
some  fourteen  years. 


ExpreBB  Fre-Faid 

S  ON   KGGS  KHOM / 

m  • 

:  Thoroughbred  I^ightBrahmas,  White  and  Barred  } 
;  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and  \ 
\  Black  Minorcas,  at  J2.00  per  13;  «:{.(M)  per  •_'(;•{ 
^  Send  for  Circular  JOE   CRAVES,         } 

\  Agent  American  Kx press,    } 

-•  Mention  FARM  AMD  VINEYARD         black  river,  n.  y.  \ 

-.••ttMa|l|i>)all|ti||it«l|i*l|l>«l'll>l>>*l<'ll'>)<>*«>'l<*>>'>>'*. •■••*••*••* 


M.  D.  YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indiana. 

Bree<ler  and  ship|)er  of  I«irge  English  lierkshire 
Swine.  Mv  herd  is  headed  by  Jumbo,  W-V^X  lie 
would  weigh,  when  fattened,  X(H)  pounds.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want.* 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


NORPOLZ,  VA.-NEAR  THE  SEA. 

Those  who  wish  to  secvue  a  home  in  the  Itost 
portion  of  the 

"SXT1T1T"T"   SOTTTH" 

Can  (ind  out  all  about  it  by  sending  stamp  to  the 
addrc.s.s  below  and  studying  the  papers  that  will  U' 
sent  them.  A,  JEFFIiKS,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


BY  MAIL    1  5C.    POSTPAID. 

TIIUKK     FANCY    l^'ITIAI^    I.KTTKRS 

for  marking  linen,  etc.,  each  one  difTerenl,  large 
l)ottle  of  marking  ink— will  not  wash  out— stamping 
fluid  and  designs  for  fancy  eml»roidery  all  packed 
in  a  box,  with  full  directions  for  u.se,  with  list  (»f 
our  new  and  original  novelties  and  stamping  |tat- 
teriis,  FOR  l.V.  P<»STI»AII»  to  any  address.  Write 
at  once  stating  initials  re<iuired.  Orders  tille«l 
promptly.     Address, 

EUREKA  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Chicago,  III. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


CPRAYING  ^  OUTFITS. 

IJ"  WE  MANUFACTURE 

^i.\i^ri^  SPRAYIMfi  PUMPS 

Of  any  company  in  the  world.  Our  EMPIRE  and  PERFECTION  Pumps 
stir  the  liquid  automaticnUv  and  will  sprav  /(»  Trees  per  hour.  We  also 
make  the  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  LITTLE  GgM  SPRAY- 
ER, and  the  VERMOREL  NOZZLE  ;  also  a  Power  Sprayer  at  a  low  cost. 
We  sell  London  Purple,  Paris  Green  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue  ;  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  giv- 
ing county.  Address,  Field  Force  Piimp  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION. 


NORDM ANN'S   FIR. 

The   journal    mentioned    says:     "We 
know,  however,  of  a  tree  of  about  the 
same  age  and  size  being  killed,  root  and 
branch,  less  than   two  miles  from  The  j 
Kiiral  grounds,  during  a  severe  winter.  { 
An   unusually  dry   fall   preceding  may  I 
have  caused   its  death   rather  than   the  i 
severe  winter,  aa  other  conifers  regarded 
as  perfectly  hardy  were  also  killed.  This 
beautiful  fir  is  said  to  be  hardy  in  Roch- 
ester, and  may  stand  still  colder  climates. 

"Abies  (Picea)  Nordmanniana  was 
first  discovered  by  Professor  Nordmann 
growing  upon  the  Adshar  mountains  at 
an  elevation  of  some  5,000  feet.  Some 
of  the  trees  were  100  feet  in  height.  It 
is  found  also  on  the  Crimean  mountains. 
The  leaves  are  a  full  inch  in  length,  of  a 
dark,  very  glossy  green  on  the  upper 
sntf.ice,  and  of  a  glaucous  color  under- 
nc  .ih,  making  a  pleasing  contrast  not 
unlike  that  seen  in  Alcock's  spruce.  It 
is  certainly  a  fine  evergreen  and  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  collection."  The  cut 
here  reproduced  is  from  a  photograph  of 
the  specimen  alluded  to. 


A    GREAT    LITERARY    BARGAIN  I 

Cooper's  Famous  Romances  of  the  American  Forest ! 

An   Entirely   New  Edition   of 


By  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,    advertise    in    Farm   and   Viwk 

YARD. 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  month?,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  oflfer  is  open. 


In  order  to  properly  fumigate  the  poul- 
try hoiise  put  int )  burning  sulphur  a 
pound  of  old  tobacco  leaves  or  a  piece  of 
common  resin  twice  aa  big  as  an  egg  and 
close  the  house  perfectly  tight.  Insects 
cannot  live  in  this  kind  of  atmosphere. 


KxperiraeiitH  with  Asparagus. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  recent  ex- 
periments with  male  and  female  aspar- 
agus plants  that  the  male  plants  gave  an 
average  of  50  per  cent,  more  yield  than 
the  female,  and  the  shoots  were  also 
larger  and  the  cvo\)  earlier.  It  was  found 
Uiat  the  differences  in  yield  were  greater 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  than  in 
the  latter  part.  Male  plants  can  be  se- 
cured for  a  certainty  by  the  division  of 
old  plants,  or  b(3tter,  by  the  selection 
from  two  year  seedlings  of  such  as  do  not 
bear  seed.  It  has  been  contended  for  a 
long  time  by  growers  that  there  was  a 
difference  in  profit  between  the  two,  and 
these  experiments  which  have  proven  it 
to  be  a  fact  are  timely. 


The  first  and  jfreatest  of  American  novelists  was  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  "His  popularity,' 
says  a  writer  in  tlie  CenUiry  Mngazlne.  "  was  cosmopolitan.  He  was  almost  as  widely  read  in  France. 
la'OermaDT  and  In  Italy  a^  iti  <;r«'it)  Krlfain  and  t lie  United  .Stares,  Only  one  American  book  luis 
'*  ever  since  attained  the   international  success  of 

these  of  Cooper's—*  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'   and  only 
one   American   author,   Poe,  has  since   (rained   a 
name  at  all  commensurate  with  Cooper's  abroad." 
The  (Treat  author  is  dead,  but  hts  charminsf  ro- 
mances still    live  to  dellvfht  new  (renenations  of 
readers.     "The  wind  of  the  lakes  and  the  prairies 
bag  not  lost  Its  balsam  and  the   salt  of  the  sea 
keeps    its   savor,"    says  the   same    writer   above 
quoted.     Heautlful  Indeed  arc  Cooper's  stories  of 
the  re«l  man  and  the  pioneer,  full  of  incident,  in- 
tensely interesting,   abounding  in  adventure,  yet 
pure,  elevaiinjr.  manly,  and  entirely  devoid  of  all 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  modern   Indian 
story.     No  reading  could  be  more  wholeBom»'  tor 
younj?  or  old  than  Cooper's  famous  novels.      An 
entirely  new  edition  of  the  LeaiherstockinK  Tules 
has  Just  l>een  published.  In  one  laiye  and  haml- 
some  volume  of  over  three  hundred  large  quarto 
pages,  containing  all  of  these  famous  rouiances. 
complete,  unchanged  and  unabridged,  viz.: 

THE  DEEESLAYER,        THEPATHriNDER, 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  MOHICANS, 

THE  PIONEERS,  THE  PRAIRIE. 

This  handsome  edition  of  the  Leafherstocking 
Tales  Is  printed  npon  good  paper  from  liirgetvpe. 
It  Is  a  delightful  »)ook.  and  one  which  should 
have  a  place  In  every  American  home.  It  cou- 
i;iins  five  of  the  most  cbarming  romances  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  «ver  conceived.  V  whole  witi- 
ter's  reading  Is  comprised  in  this  ninmmoth  vol- 
ume. All  who  have  not  read  C(»oiH'r'8  stores 
Kverv  memt)er  of  the  family  circle  will  be  delight 


The  i)ercentage  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
1890  remaining  in  the  hands  of  growers 
is,  according  to  the  department  report, 
less  by  15  per  cent,  than  the  average  of 
the  previous  ten  years  and  less  by  33  per 
cent,  than  the  reserve  following  the  big 
crop  of  1884. 


Read  Our  Great  Premium  Offer!  ^Vteathl 

erstOCkrnipc  Tales,  complete,  as  abov.-  deaeribed,  hp  mml,  posfnffr  prr,Hii4  by  mirsdves,  also  the  Kttrnt 
niicl  VlHoy II  rd  loi  one  vear,  upon  receipt  of  only  50  ContS,  « l''<''  '^  ""  "''vanee  ..ver  ..ur 
reKular  siibstriptlon  price,  so  that  you  practically  P't  this  line  edition  ol  the  famous  L.alher«to<ki_nK 
Tales  fire.  INrlect  >atisfaotloii  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  take  atlvantaKc  of  this  great  premium  oti.r. 
ThoM-  whose  sidKscriptions  h«vj  not  yet  expired  who  renew  now  will  receive  the  L.atl.er8loekinK'  Tales  at 
once,  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  extended  one  year  froiu  date  of  expiration.  The  U«ather»t.)cking 
Tales  will  also  l)e  given  free  to  any  one  sending  us  a  club  ol  L  subscribi-rs  to  our  pai»er. 
AdtlresH  all  letters 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


ipTRUIT 

^eCrW  AND 

"FLOWERS. 


PACKING     FRUIT. 


A     .Michi;;iin     Fruit     Grower     l»olnts    Out 
Some  CtMumun  Mistakes  in  Doing  Tliis. 

In  a  i)aper  read  before  the  West  Miclii- 
gan  Fruit  Growers'  association  attention 
was  callt'd  to  the  mistake  made  in  pack- 
inj^  applfs  in  the  flour  size  of  barrel 
The  es.sayist  had  made  it  a  point  to  learn, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  the  difference  in 
price  between  a  full  standard  barrel  and 
the  "snide"  in  Chicago  last  season  He 
says.  "1  found  the  range  of  prices  for  the 
season  to  be  $1.25  to  ^iM  per  barrel,  and 
by  inquiring  at  different  times  and  of  a 
number  of  dealers  1  found  that  the 
amount  of  difference  in  fruit  amounted 
to  a  little  less  than  half  a  busliel. 
and  the  difference  in  the  selling  price 
was  from  50  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  or  an 
average  of  GO  cents  per  barrel  after  pay- 
ing a  slightly  increased  cost  on  the  bar- 
rel. Ur,  in  short,  the  grower  received 
|1.20  per  bushel  for  all  the  extra  apples 
recjuired  to  pack  full  standard  barrels. 
And.  further,  it  is  the  large  barrel  that 
sells  promptly,  while  the  small  barrel 
often  suffers  loss,  in  the  case  of  a  glut, 
by  rotting  down.  This  makes  the  differ- 
ence still  larger  The  shippers  in  the 
city  are  the  largest  and  best  buyers,  and  | 
they  always  want  a  large  barrel  with  | 
ten  hoops,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

"The  same  rule  applies  to  the  whole 
line  of  small  fruits.  As  the  case  in  com- 
mon use  is  supposed  to  hold  16  quarts, 
l)ut  in  reality  holds  only  14  to  14^  quarts, 
we  frecpientiy  hear  men  state  that  tiiey 
do  not  represent  them  as  quarts  but  only 
as  sixteen  boxes.  Such  statements  are 
unworthy  and  suspicious.  The  package 
manufacturers  are  largely  to  blame,  as 
they  are  constantly  making  changes  in 
the  form  of  packages,  and  one  idea  seems 
to  run  through  all  the  work,  and  that  is 
to  make  them  a  little  scant  measure. 
The  majority  of  our  farmers  seem  to 
think  that  a  barrel  is  a  barrel,  even  if  it 
is  not  more  than  two-thirds  grown,  and 
the  same  idea  prevails  in  regard  to  a 
quart  box.  It  pays  to  be  honest  in  fruit 
growing  and  packing,  for  the  slightest 
trickery  is  detected  instantly  by  the 
shrewd  buyer,  and  he  promptly  knocks 
off  enough  from  the  price  to  protect  him- 
self; the  grower  has  to  stand  it." 

lJnd<>riErowth   nenestli   Beecheit. 

The  birc-.h  and  similar  trees  will  allow 
things  to  grow  under  their  sh.ide;  when 
the  beech  has  the  mastery  it  has  the 
t«'ndency  to  exterminate  all  beneath  it. 
This  may  partly  arise  from  its  dense  foli- 
age and  partly  from  its  d<.'priving  the 
aoil  of  its  necessary  constituents.  The 
beech  is  not,  however,  the  only  tree 
which  does  this  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. The  struggle  between  the  beech 
and  the  oak  is  generally  long  and  stub- 
born, and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
latter  disappears  

Winter  Protection. 

Winter  protection  is  necessary  in  many 
sections,  but  the  plants  do  not  require 
smothering.  Hardy  shrubs  can  stand 
the  cold  if  planted  in  proper  locations, 
and  half  hardy  ones  require  only 
little  protection.  Many  of  the  half 
hardy  ones  re<iuire  protection  more 
from  wind  than  cold,  and  all  that 
is  required  is  to  tie  a  few  branches  of 
spruce  or  other  evergreen  boughs  loosely 
around  them.  Perennial  plants  will 
sometimes  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost  if 
not  protected,  and  the  object  of  the  cov- 
ering is  not  to  keep  the    plants  'rom 


freezing,  but   to  keep  the   heavy  frosts 
out  of  the  ground  bed. 

Another  object  of  winter  protection  is 
to  keep  the  sun  off.  The  alternate  freez- 
ing and  thawing  is  very  injurious  to  tiie 
vitality  of  the  plants,  and  it  must  be 
avoided.  Some  plants  can  be  bent  over 
in  trendies  and  pegged  down,  which 
will  protect  them  from  the  cold  and 
Fuii  Tlie  Everblooming  roses  must  be 
treated  \n  this  way  or  be  taken  up  in  the 
fall  Tlie  covering  of  the  soil  around 
the  roots  of  the  plants  should  be  done  be- 
fore cold  weather  is  here,  but  the  other 
kind  of  protection  may  be  postponed  un- 
til late  ill  the  season. 


One  of  the  Newer  Grapes. 

It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that  the 
Green  mountain  grape  offered  as  a  new 
variety  is  identical  with  the  Winchell, 
an  old  sort  offered  many  years  ago.  On 
this  point  Professor  W.  F.  Massey,  of 
the  North  Carolina  station,  is  credited 
with  the  following  statement:  "A  grape 
called  Winchell  was  sent  to  us  this  year 
with  the  statement  that  it  is  the  same 
grape  that  has  been  sent  out  as  Green 
Mountain.  We  planted  it  alongside  of 
the  Green  Mountain  received  last  year. 
So  far  it  differs  widely  in  the  appear- 
ance of  its  foliage  from  the  Green 
Mountain." 


trees,  the  timber,  as  a  general  rule,  is 
shorter  in  the  grain  and  not  so  elastic. 
When  it  is  thought  desirable  to  rid  the 
trees  of  ivy  it  should  be  cut  at  the  base 
of  the  stem  and  allowed  to  decay  and 
fall  from  the  tree  gradually  of  its  own 
accord,  for  if  torn  off  at  once  some  of 
the  trees  are  apt  to  die  by  sudden  ex- 
posure, while  others  are  almost  certain 
to  become  bark  bound,  thus  lessening 
their  value  to  a  large  extent. 

Smilax. 

Smilax  is  a  tuberous  rooted  plant  and 
is  dormant  during  the  summer.  The 
tubers  may  be  divided,  if  necessary,  and 
newly  potted  as  soon  as  the  new  growth 
appears.  The  plants  may  also  be  easily 
grown  from  seed  or  cuttings,  or  they 
may  be  bought  of  the  florist.  The  soil 
sliould  be  light  and  rich.  It  is  .suggested 
in  Orchard  and  Garden  that  the  plants 
look  better  trained  on  green  strings, 
which  should  be  supplied  when  the 
plants  are  only  a  few  inches  high,  and 
not  left,  as  is  too  frequently  done,  till 
they  are  two  or  three  feet  high.  The 
string  being  small  and  green,  it  is  cut 
off"  with  the  shoot,  and  there  is  no  bother 
with  untwining. 


A    MODEL     ROSE     HOUSE. 


A     Plan     <»rlginateci     by    a     New     Jersey 
Florist  >uui  Adopted  by  Many  Growers. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  best 
growers  have  adopted  the  style  of  house 
as  shown  in  the  cross  section  of  the  illus- 
tration, which  is  generally  called  the 
May  style,  from  John  May,  of  Summit, 
N.  J.,  who  laid  before  the  Society  of 
American  Florists  what  he  had  found  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  convenient  size 
and  style  of  house,  all  things  taken  into 
consideration.  Such  a  house  can  be  ar- 
ranged as  to  staging  to  suit  the  use  it  is 
to  be  put  to;  but  as  shown,  it  is  the  May 
style  of  arrangement  for  roses,  which 
are  planted  in  the  shallow  bench  style 
with  yearly  renewals  of  plants  in  most 
instances. 


Unfriiitfulness  of  Trees. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  lack  of 

fruitfulri     ^  in  plants.     A  tree   may   fail 

to  produit-   flowers,   and    therefore    no 

fruit     can    subsequently    follow.      The 

plant  may  be  laden  with  bloom  and  still 

no  fruit  result.     In  such  a  case  it  is  pos- 

Kible  that  one  of  several   circumstances 

may  bring  about  the  result.     The  pollen 

if  defective  will    not    fertilize   the   seed 

I  vessels.     This  is  well  illustrated  in  some 

j  varieties  of  strawberries  that  are  called 

I  pistillate,  because  the  stamens  are  abor 

i  tive.     There  may  be  a  lack  of  insects  for 

!  the  transfer  of  pollen  from  one  flower  to 

another,  and  the  pistils   fail   to  enlarge 

and  develop  seeds. 

When  heavy  rains  come  at  the  time 
the  flower.s  are  in  full  bloom  there  are 
many  reasons  why  the  fruit  fails.  The 
insects  are  not  so  active,  but  most  of  the 
pollen  grows  before  it  reaches  the  proper 
place,  just  as  the  wheat  may  germinate 
In  the  sheaf  or  while  standing  in  the 
field  during  the  wet  weather.  If  the 
pollen  grows,  that  is,  sends  out  its  tube 
while  in  the  stamen,  it  must  fail  to  servo 
its  purpose.— American  Agricultunst. 


THE  GRKKN  MOUNTAIN  GRAPE. 

The  Green  Mountain  issaid  to  have  been 
propagated  from  a  chance  seedling  found 
in  a  garden  on    the  Green   mountains  in 
Vermont  at  an   altitude  of   1,400   feet 
The  fruit  clusters  are  of  medium   size.  | 
often    shouldered   with   berries  a   little 
larger    than    those    of     the     Delaware, 
greenish   white,   when   fully   ripe,   skin 
thin  and  quality  fine.     It   has  been  well 
spoken  of  as  a  good  early  white  grape, 
bearing  early  in   September  and   with- 
standing rot  and  mildew  very  favorably. 
It  is  claimed   for  the  Green  Mountain 
that  the  vine  grows  as  strong  as  the  Con- 
cord, and  will  flourish  in  any  soil  where 
the    Concord    grows,   and    is    therefore 
specially  adapted  for  growth  in  northern 
localities  where  valuable  varieties   often 
fail  or  never  ripen. 

Ivy  Growing  on  Trees. 

Ivy  twining  about  trees  is  very  orna- 
mental, but,  says  an  English  authority, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  retards  the 
tree's  growth  and  healthy  development, 
and  in  time  causes  its  death.  The  ivy 
roots  itself  into  the  bark  of  the  trees  of 
hard  wood  as  well  as  pines,  and  when 
fully  established  the  trees  gradually  ex- 
hibit a  stunted  appearance  compared 
with  that  of  the  same  species  where  no 
ivy  has  been  allowed  to  grow.  In  cut 
ting  up  the  wood  of  these  ivy  covered 


A  Cheap  Flower  Pit. 

1  kept  my  tender  roses  last  winter  by 
having  a  frame  made  of  planks,  writes  a 
coi  respondent    in    Popular    Gardening. 
This  frame  was  set  on  the  ground  and 
the  earth  inside  taken  out  to  a  depth  of 
1  to  U  feet,  and  this  earth   banked  up 
the  frame.     Then  1  filled  in,  first,  horse 
manure,  then  muck  and  sand,  and  planted 
my  roses,  covering  them  with  glass  and 
in  cold  weather  with  a  piece  of  carpet. 
The  last  of  the  winter  I  put  more  manure 
on  the  outside,  and  my  roses  kept  green 
all  winter  and  in  the  early  spring  sent 
out  fine  strong  shoots,  which  have  borne 
some  of  the  finest  roses  I  ever  saw.     I 
shall  try  other  plants  the  same  way  this 
winter.     This  would   hardly  be  called  a 
pit,  but  has  been  a  very  inexpensive  yet 
inccessf  ul  way  to  keep  roses  at  least. 

Tender  Roots  Set  Deep. 

It  is  certainly  true  that,  when  well 
protected,  very  tender  roots  will  endure 
our  hardest  winters.  When  we  obtained 
cions  of  Russian  pears,  plums  and  cher- 
ries, we  had  nothing  to  graft  them  on  but 
our  native  seedlings.  We  have  done  so, 
and,  planting  them  out  in  nursery  and 
orchard,  we  have  never  lost  a  tree  of  any 
variety  from  winter  killing  of  the  roots, 
but  we  havo  always  taken  pains  to  set 
them  down  well  below  the  point  of 
i  union.— Veraont  Watchman. 


Scale  4Ft  To  HffcH 

CROSS  SECTION  OF  ROSE   HOUSE. 

The  length  of  the  house  may  be  made 
to  suit  circumstances,  but  to  be  economi- 
cal it  should  not  be  less  than  100  feet  in 
length— probably  150  feet  would    be  the 
most   convenient — so  that  in  ranges  re- 
quiring   greater    length   the  sheds  and 
heating  apparatus  would  be  better  in  the 
middle  with   houses  opening  out   from 
each  side.     It  is  commonly  spoken  of  as 
a  20-foot    house  in  width,  being    18   feet 
6  inches  in  the  clear  with  a  front    bench 
2  feet  9  inches;  middle,  8   feet   (i  inches 
and  back  1  foot  10  inches.     This  gives  a 
walk  of  3  feet  3  inches  in  the   front,  one 
of  1  foot  10  inches  at   the   back,  with  a 
11 -inch   board    as  a   walk   through   the 
wide  center  bed   for  cutting   buds  and 
other  necessary  work.     The   rafters  are 
16  feet  in  front  and  6  at   the   l)ack.     For 
columns  under  the  center  and  to  support 
the  long  sash,  use  iron  made  of   gas  pipe 
in  preference  to  wood.     We  aiv  indebted 
to  Prairie  Farmer  for  the  foregoing  cut 

Tentier  Roses. 

All  attempts    to   winter  tender   roses 
out  of  doors  by  giving  protection  as   the 
books  instruct  have  proved  failures  more 
or  lesscompleteon  The  Rural  New  Yorker 
experiment  grounds      Last  winter   was 
comparatively  mild      A  bed  of  some  150 
teas  and  hybrid  teas  was  covered  with 
leaves  and  evergreen  twigs.     The  follow- 
ing were  injured   less   than   the  others: 
Marie  Guillot,  yellow;  Etoile  do   Lyon, 
yellow;  Isabella  Sprunt,   yellow;  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  yellowish;  America,  yellow; 
Homer,  a  narrow,  long  bud  tinted    with 
light    pink;   Canary,    yellow;    Caroline 
Custer,    yellow      And    the    loveliest   of 
these  is  Isabella.     Souvenir  de  Wootton, 
a  hybrid  tea,  is  of  a   fine  red   color,  of 
delicious  fragrance,  blooming  freely 


Flower  and  Frait  Notes. 

Flowers  in  porous  pots  require  more 
water  than  those  in  hard  burned  pots. 

Reports  show  that  grapes  under  a 
board  or  even  under  muslin  cover  are  al- 
most exempt  from  rot. 

Amaryllis  Johnsonii  provides  a  hand- 
Bome  garden  plant  that  can  be  easily 
wintered  in  a  cool  cellar. 

The  Elberta,  a  peach  of  Georgia  origin, 
lias  gained  considerable  popularity  in 
that  state  as  an  early  shipper. 

The  new  hybrid  tea  rose.  Pink  Rover, 
Is  of  semiclimbing  habit  and  bears 
flowers  of  a  pale  pink  color. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


USEFUL    APPLIANCES. 


New   Use    for  a  Tow  Cart — A  Harness  At- 
tachment for  Horses  That  Bear. 

Long  Island  farmers  find  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  "tow  carts"  pf  great  use. 
In  the  -^ut  here  reproduced  from  Rural 


•    A  TOW  CART. 

New  Yorker  (Fig.  2)  is  shown  one  of  these 
carts  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  noth- 
ing but  the  front  axle  and  wheels  of  a 
wagon  so  arranged  that  they  can  be 
hitched  to  any  vehicle  wher.  extra  power 
is  required. 

A  new  use  has  recently  been  discovered 
for  the  tow  cart.  Fig.  1  in  the  first  cut 
shows  a  pair  of  hooks  to  be  attached  to 
a  tow  cart — the  front  wheels  of  a  farm 
wagon,  the  pole  of  which  has  been  made 
rigid.  The  draft  rope  from  a  horse  hay- 
fork, worked  with  a  carrier,  is  attached 
to  the  upper  hook,  and  can  be  released 
at  the  proper  moment  without  stopping 
the  team.  A  good  man  on  the  load  will 
have  another  forkful  ready  by  the  time 
the  team  gets  back.  From  the  second 
hook  a  chain  can  be  conveniently  used  in 
hauling  empty  wagons  oflf  the  barn  floor 
and  in  bringing  in  the  loaded  wagons 
from  the  barnyard.  It  is  also  told  that  a 
catch  may  be  used,  which  releases  the 
draft  rope  by  pressing  a  lever,  thus  en- 
abling the  driver  to  ride. 


A  HARNESS  ATTACHMENT. 

In  the  second  cut  is  shown  a  harness 
attachment  for  holding  down  a  horse 
that  is  inclined  to  rear  and  prance.  This 
is  the  device  of  an  Indiana  genius,  and 
was  originally  described  in  the  journ;*! 
already  quoted.  It  is  made  complete  with 
lour  snaps,  one  ring  and  one  buckle,  as 
Hhown  in  the  cut.  To  put  on  the  con- 
trivance snap  the  ends  marked  B  to  the 
rings  in  the  breeching  straps,  bring  the 
ends  A  inside  the  girth,  pass  up  through 
loop  in  the  breast  strap  and  snap  to  the 
lings  in  the  bits. 


runaway  swarms  in  the  spring,  and 
while  queens  are  being  fertilized,  confine 
your  exi)eriment8  to  pecks  of  bees  instead 
of  pints." 

Professor  Cook,  in  his  "Beekeeper's 
Guide,"  says:  "Sometimes  swarms  break 
cluster  and  take  wing  for  their  prospect- 
ive home  before  the  beekeeper  has  hived 
them.  Throwing  dirt  among  them  will 
sometimes  cause  them  to  light  again. 
Throwing  water  among  them  in  form  of 
a  .'fine  spray  will  always  do  this.  For 
such  purpose  some  hand  pump  is  desir- 
able. Another  important  use  for  a 
fountain  pump  in  the  apiary  is  this:  If 
a  svfarm,  when  clustered,  be  sprinkled 
occasionally,  it  will  remain  clustered  in- 
definitely. While  most  customs  have  a 
reasonable  basis,  the  common  one  of 
horns  and  bells  and  beating  of  pans  to 
stop  a  swarm  is  a  notable  exception.  It 
does  not  the  least  good." 

Experiments  In  Potato  Culture. 

Mr.  Carman  tells  in  his  "New  Potato 
Culture"  that  his  exi)erience  has  led  him 
to  answer  all  inquiries  as  to  the  size  of 
seed  pieces,  "Use  large  sized  pieces  con- 
taining two  or  three  strong  eyes."  The 
advice  to  use  whole  seed  he  considers 
very  bad  indeed.  Mr.  Carman's  experi- 
ments make  it  appear  that  to  produce  the 
potato  crop  potash  is  required  in  larger 
proportion  than  either  nitrogen  or  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  that  more  is  required 
for  this  crop  than  for  either  wheat  or 
corn,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  is 
such  a  gross  feeder. 


THE     DEXTER    CATTLE. 


Absconding^  Itees. 

Bees  often  desert  their  hives  in  early 
spring.  Sometimes  this  is  caused  by  dis- 
satisfactiou  with  the  hive,  sometimes 
from  want  of  food,  and  often,  doubtless, 
because  they  are  weak  and  dissatisfied. 
As  a  rule,  good  strong  colonies,  with 
ample  stores  of  food,  seldom  give  trouble 
in  this  way. 

As  to  the  prevention,  Root  in  his 
"A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture"  says:  "If  you 
would  not  lose  your  bees  by  natural 
swarming,  clip  the  wings  of  all  queens 
as  soon  as  they  begin  laying;  then  look 
after  them  often  and  know  what  is  going 
on  in  the  apiary  every  day  during  the 
swarming  season.  If  you  would  not  have 


Peculiarities  of  a  Breed  but  Little  Known 
by  the  Public. 

The  Dexters,  like  the  Kerrys,  are  na- 


than  deeper  planting.  Com  planted  at 
the  rate  of  one  kernel  every  twelve  inches, 
in  rows  3  feet  8  inches  apart,  gave  a  larger 
average  yield  of  grain  than  when  planted 
either  thicker  or  thinner.     B«'tter  results 


Good  Counsel  for  Amateur  Beekeepers. 

A  correspondent  in  the  American  Bee 
Journal  gives  this  advice  to  beginners: 

Keep  things  in  order  in  the  apiary. 
Have  your  tools,  empty  hives,  sections, 
crates,  etc.,  in  their  respective  places, 
ready  for  use  in  case  of  need.  I 

Never  disturb  bees  while  excited, 
neither  before  nor  during  a  thunder 
storm,  hot  windy  days,  honey  dearth 
nor  while  robber  bees  are  bent  on  pillage. 

To  avoid  bee  stings,  proceed  quietly 
and  with  care  while  working  among 
your  bees,  do  your  work  with  dispatch, 
and  have  yoi^r  hive  closed  before  the 
bees  become  aware  that  you  have  been 
near. 

Never  work  among  bees  without  a 
smoker,  but  use  it  judiciously  and  on 
proper  occasions  to  keep  them  under 
subjection  and  prevent  their  anger,  but 
in  case  of  accidentally  upsetting  a  hive 
the  spraying  of  the  bees  with  cold  water 
will  have  the  effect  of  quieting  them. 

When  working  among  them  for  any 
length  of  time  do  not  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  protect  your  head  and  face 
with  a  beeveil.  Watch  carefully  each 
hive  in  your  apiary,  notice  the  doings  of 
each  colony  of  bees,  and  have  a  full  un- 
derstanding of  their  wants  and  needs, 
and  you  will  seldom  have  to  mourn  over 
hftavy  losses  and  bad  luck. 


Secretion  of  Wax  by  Bees. 

In  producing  extracted  honey  with  old 
combs,  do  not  the  bees  secrete  more  wax 
than  they  can  use  with  profit?  In  other 
words,  is  not  some  of  the  wax  wasted? 
was  a  query  propounded  and  answered 
recently  in  the  American  Bee  Journal. 

Professor  Cook  replied:  "I  do  not 
think  so.  I  believe  this  waste  of  wax 
imaginary.  Bees  secrete  wax  when  they 
need  it."'  A.  B.  Mason  said:  "My  bees 
do  not  secrete  wax  unless  they  need  it. 
The  idea  that  bees  have  to  make  wax. 
whether  they  want  to  or  not,  is  a  hum- 
bug, I  believe."  The  editor  said,  "As 
bees  only  produce  wax  when  needed,  the 
chance  for  waste  is  infinitesimally  small. " 

Another  series  of  experiments  in  tea 
culture  is  to  l5e  made  by  the  department 
of  agriculture,  this  time  at  Lf)s  Angeles, 
Cal.,  and  the  United  States  minister  to 
China  has  been  asked  to  provide  the  seed. 


tives  of  the  far  southwest  of  Ireland,  were  obtained  from  pbinting  in  hills  than 
where  their  picturesqueness  and  excep-  ;  in  drills,  apparently  because  in  hill  cul- 
ti(mally  good  dairy  qualities  secure  for  '  ture  the  corn  could  be  kept  cleaner.     No 

appreciable  benefit  ha.s  been  derived  from 
frequent  cultivation  nor  from  cultiva- 
tion after  the  ordinary  time.  For  three 
years  the  yield  has  been  increased  to  the 
extent  of  one-fourth  by  shallow  cultiva- 
tion. No  practical  benefit  was  received 
from  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers. 
The  increased  yields  from  the  use  of 
stable  manure  probably  repaid  the  cost 
of  the  application  and  left  sonu?  profit. 

A  TYPICAL  DEXTER  COW. 

them  well  deserved  appreciation.  The 
exact  origin  of  the  Dexter  strain  is  some- 
what uncertain,  but  the  best  accepted 
theory  is  that  they  have  been  bred  in- 
and-in  from  one  or  two  particular  speci- 
mens of  the  Kerry  without  admixture  of 
f(jreign  blood.  Mr.  Martin  J.  Sutton 
was  one  of  the  earliest  English  fanciers 
of  these  beautiful  little  animals,  the  first 
to  ta!fe  a  prize  at  shows  in  England. 

The  Dexter  differs  from  the  Kerry  in 
being  short  in  the  legs  and  somewhat 
coarser  in  the  bone.  Their  heads  are 
shorter  and  wider;  the  horns  not  uni- 
formly like  the  Kerry,  but  often  a  little 
drooping;  level  wide  backs,  deep  chests 
and  thighs — in  fact,  in  horn  and  shape, 
like  a  miniature  Shorthorn.  They  are 
equally  hardy  and  as  good  milkers  as  the 
Kerry,  but  while  not  so  adapted  for 
mountain  climbing  are  much  more  suita- 
ble for  meat  producing,  and  fire  likely  to 
l)ecome  a  favorite  dairy  cow.  The  Dex- 
ter color  is  either  black  or  red,  with  more 
or  less  white  on  the  udder  and  under  the 
belly.  

The  Best  Beans. 

Bean  growers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
best  variety.  Certain  kinds  are  un- 
doubtedly better  for  certain  soils  and 
methods  of  culture  than  others,  and 
which  kind  would  be  the  best  for  any 
particular  field  cannot  be  told  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  circumstances. 
A  comparatively  new  sort,  the  Burlin- 
game  Medium,  is  very  early,  hardy  and 
prolific,  having  been  known  to  yield  at 
the  rate  of  forty-two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  Scofield  or  early  marrow  pea  is  the 
most  popular  sort  in  western  New  York, 
and  is  rapidly  becoming  so  in  the  bean 
growing  districts  of  Michigan  and  the 
west.  These  are  the  earliest  sorts  to 
ripen  and  do  not  require  as  much  room 
as  the  others,  twenty-four  to  twenty- 
eight  inches  being  the  common  distance. 
Medium  and  white  marrows  are  stronger, 
growing  a  little  later,  and  require  more 
room. 

The  white  kidney  has  the  largest  vino 
and  is  the  latest  to  mature.    The  proliflo 
tree  bean,  which  has  been  extensively 
advertised  as  so  uncommonly  prolific,  is 
very  late,  and  I  have  never  known  of  a 
profitable  crop  of  that  variety.     Of  the 
colored  field  beans,  the  China  red  eyes 
and  the  yellow  eyes  are  early,  very  hardy 
and  easily  grown.      The  turtlesoup  is 
larger  vinetl  and  late,  and  both  it  and 
the  still  larger  and  late  red  kidney  some- 
times give  enormous  yields,  but  are  very 
unreliable.      All   the  colored    beans  at 
times  command  a  very  high  price  and 
other  years  are  quite  unsalable,  so  that 
with  tli<?se  varieties  we  are  npt  to  lose 
one  great  advantage  of   the  bean  crop — 
that  is,  a  ready  sale.     Considering  all 
things,  the  early  marrow  i>ea  is  probably 
the  safest  variety  for  an   experimental 
crop,  cays  a  Michigan  farmer. 

SucceHNfuI  <;«>rn  Cirowinjf. 

At  the  Illinois  exi)eriinent  station, 
where  corn  culture  has  been  for  several 
years  a  subject  of  observation,  planting 
at  about  one  inch  in  depth  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  larger  crops,  on  the  avoragei 


Non-SIttine  Breeds. 

A  well  known  authority  on  poultry 
writes: 

The  question  of  breeds  is  one  over 
which  very  many  battles  are  fought.  1 
purpose  simply  to  state  the  merits  of 
those  which  I  have  kept  or  of  which  i 
have  i)ersonal  experience,  without  going 
further  into  the  subject.  Much  depends, 
naturally,  on  where  the  fowls  are  to  be 
kept.  I  have  long,  narrow  pens,  which 
are  not  big  enough  to  keep  in  grass,  and 
are  therefore  suitable  for  the  fowls  that 
bear  confinement  well.  My  other  yards 
are  each  the  sixth  of  an  acre  in  extent 
and  sown  to  grass.  For  the  young  birds 
there  is  an  acre  of  grass,  divided  across 
the  middle,  and  therefore  not  all  used  at 
once. 

The  non-sitting  breeds  I  "keep  and  find 
successful  are  black  and  golden  spangled 
Hamburgs,  which  are  not  only  beautiful 
birds,  but  incessant  layers.  The  only 
drawback  is  that  there  eggs  are  small 
and  white,  which  color  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  eggs  of  non-sitting  breeds.  For 
the  table  the  Hamburgn  are  too  small, 
but  have  a  flavor  like  the  game  fowl,  and 
the  golden  spangled  birds  are,  in  fact, 
more  like  phejisants,  both  to  look  at  and 
to  eat,  than  ordinary  fowls.  Crossed 
with  any  large  bird,  such  as  Dorking  or 
Rock,  an  excellent  table  bird  is  produced^. 
Leghorns,  either  white  or  brown,  may 
also  be  recommended  as  perpetual  layers. 
These  stand  confinement  well,  while  the 
Hamburgs,  if  closely  shut  up,  need  more 
attention.  My  own  golden  Hamburgs 
bear  confinement  very  well,  but  no 
doubt,  as  a  rule.  Leghorns  are  better  for 
small  pens. 

The  term  "perixjtual"  layers  must  be 
taken  with  reservations.     No  fowls  lay, 
or  should  be  encouraged  to  lay,  during 
the  molting  season;  but,  roughly  speak- 
ing, these  non-sitting  breeds  may  be  said 
t«)  lay  steadily,  if  pullets— which  always 
begin  at  six  uionths  or  earlier — for  nine 
or  ten  months  of  the  year.      If  hens, 
these  can't  be  depended  on  for  more  than 
eight  month's.     I  have  found  Andalusians 
aliK)  excellent  layers  of  hirge  white  eggs, 
and   these  are,   besides,  non-sitters  and 
larger  birds  ft)r  the  table,  though  not 
nearly  as  good  table   birds.     Of  the  sit- 
ting breeds  I  will  write  another  time. 


Tin;  wheat  crop  of  South  Au.stralia 
and  New  Zealand  is  reported  to  be  2,000,- 
000  bu.shels  short  and  of  poor  quality. 


A  milking  machine,  iavente<l  and 
patented  in  Scotland,  for  which  good 
things  are  claimed,  is  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced into  this  country. 

According  to  T«'xas  Live  Stock  Jour- 
nal, in  the  nature  of  things  a  cow  should 
not  be  milked  up  to  the  calving,  not- 
with.standing  that  the  practice  is  some- 
times advocated. 

Mr.  S.  D  Willard  declares  there  is 
money  in  clif  rries.  especially  in  sour  ones. 

The  acting  horticulturist  of  the  Geneva 
experiment  station  places  Moore's  Dia- 
nond  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  white 
grapes  for  quality  and  value. 
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TEKMS. 

Single  subscribers  50c.  per  year,  2.'>c.  for  six 
months.  Two  copies  for  one  year  OOc,  Three  copies 
81.20.  Four  copies  SI. 50,  Five  copies  J2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  subscrijition  unless  nMjuested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  promptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  tlieir  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  l>e  given. 

RemitbyP.  O.  money  order,  express  money  or- 
der, registered  letter  or  draft.  Postage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  accejjted  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.     Do  not  send  postal  notes  they  are   unsafe 


We  want  a  brij^ht  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  |20  a  month.  Write 
at  once  for  terms. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary    display,     ten     cents     per    line,     (agate) 
Reading     Notices,     tifteen    cents    per    line,  (agate) 
Lilteral  discount  for  large  space  or  long  time  ads. 
No  humbug  adverti-sed  at  any  price. 


PleasantEmployment  at  Good  Pay. 

The  publishers  of  Seed-Time  and 
Harvest^  an  old  established  monthly, 
deterniiried  to  greatly  increase  their 
subscription  lists,  will  employ  a  num- 
ber of  active  agents  for  the  ensuing 
six  months  at  $50.00  per  month  or 
more  if  their  services  warrant  it.  To 
insure  active  work  an  additional  cash 
prize  of  $100.00  will  be  awarded  the 
agent  who  obtains  the  largest  number 
of  subscribers.  "The  early  bird  gets 
the  worm."  Send  four  silver  dimes  or 
twenty  two-cent  stamps  with  your  ap- 
plication, statingyourageand  territory 
desired,  naming  some  prominent  busi- 
ness man  as  reference  as  to  your  capa- 
bilities, and  we  will  give  you  a  trial. 
The  40  cents  pays  your  own  subscrip- 
tion and  you  will  receive  full  particu- 
lars.    Address, 

SEED-TIME  AND  HARVEST. 

La  riume,  Pa. 


ERIE.  PA.,  OCTOBER,  1891. 

Our  Premium  for  Eight  Subscri- 
bers. 


Send  eight  subscribers  and  get  eight 
grape  vines  free. 


Parties  suffering  from  influenza  will 
find  great  benefit  by  using  Dr.  Seller's 
('ough  Syrup.  Sold  by  druggists.  Take 
no  substitute,  but  get  the  genuine 
article.  

The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents. 

We  call  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  spraying  outfit  offered  elsewhere 
in  this  paper  by  the  Field,  Force  Co., 
of  liockport,  N.  Y.  The  Garfield 
Knapsack  Sprayer  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  the  market. 


We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 

United  States  the   New   York   Weeklff 

World  and  the  Fakm   «fe  Vinkyard, 

both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 

Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


m 


East  Millcrkkk,  3ept.  26,  1891. 
Farm  and  Vinkyard  : 

Enclosed     please    find    50    cents 
stamps  to  pay  for  Stamping  Outfit. 

Many  thanks.  Tlie  outfit  is  very 
nice.  Yours  respectfully, 

Mrs.  a.  E.  Hough, 
Erie,  Pa. 

The  Rural  and  Poultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
Jx'ural  and  J  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  ViNYKARD^  bpth  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents, 


How  to  Get  the  Four  Best  Varie- 
ties of  Grapes  Free. 

If  you  will  get  us  a  club  of  only  four 
subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing 
rates,  25  cents  each,  we  will  send  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  one 
Concord  vine,  one  Brighton  vine,  one 
Wyoming  Red  vine,  and  one  Niagara 
vine.  These  four  vines  alone  are  worth 
a  dollar  bill. 


Trees  Set  in  Autumn. 


A  Wonderful  Flower— The  Black 
Calla  Lily. 


{Arum  Sanctum.) 

A  magnificent  v^ariety  from  the 
Holy  Ijand  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
very  wavy,  of  a  rich  green  color, 
veined  in  light  green,  and  resemble 
exactly  tho.se  of  the  Calla  Ethiopica. 
The  plant  produces  one  large  and 
sweet-scented  flower,  raised  on  a  slen- 
der but  vigorous  stalk  of  brown-red 
shading  to  green  at  the  upper  end. 
The  flower  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long  and  four  inches  broad,  of  a  bril- 
liant dark  purple  color  and  green 
underneath,  somewhat  wavy  at  the 
borders  and  curled  at  the  smaller  end. 
The  spike  rising  from  the  centre  of 
tlie  flower  is  about  ten  inches  long, 
velvet  like  and  quite  black.  The  whole 
plant  makes  a  most  stately  and  elegant 
appearance.     Dry  roots,  $1.(X)  each. 

HOW  TO  GKT  A  BULB  OF  THIS  WONDER- 
FUL FLOVVKR  ABSOLUTELY  FRKK. 

Take  a  copy  of  Farm  and  Vink- 
yard and  go  around  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  show  them  the 
paper  and  tell  them  they  can  have  it  a 
whole  year  for  only  25  cents,  they  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  subscribe;  they 
would  have  sub.scribed  before  if  they 
had  .seen  the  paper.  Oet  eight  sul)- 
.scribers  and  send  us  the  nanu's  with 
$2.(M)  and  we  will  .send  you  one  of  these 
wonderful  bulbs  free.     Address, 

Farm  and  Vinkyard, 

Erie,  I'a. 


Autumn  transplanting  of  fruit  and 
other  trees  is  still  practiced  by  horti- 
culturists, and  there  are  many  advan- 
tages in  doing  the  work  at  thisparticular 
time.  The  trees  that  were  set  last 
autumn  now  require  a  little  special 
attention,  and  it  should  be  given  to 
them  before  any  new  trees  are  set.  The 
soil  around  their  roots  has  become  solid 
and  compact,  and  in  order  for  the  tree 
to  grow  freely  this  crust  should  be 
broken.  Many  fruit  trees  show  signs 
of  dying  from  drought  during  August, 
but  such  disaster  can  be  averted  by 
mellowing  the  ground  around  the 
treeSjWhich  will  act  the  same  asa  mulch 
and  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming 
dry.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  fre- 
quently, so  as  to  keen  the  surface  soil 
moist  and  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds 
and  grass.  If  the  plow  and  harrow  is 
used  in  the  orchard  they  should  be  of 
the  kind  with  short  teeth,  which  will 
mellow  and  pulverize  the  soil  and  not 
tear  up  the  roots. 


Our  Fremiuni  for  Twenty  Subscri. 

bers. 


For  twenty  subscribers,  at  25  cents 
each,  we  will  send  you  twenty-five 
grape  vines  free  by  express  or  n»ail. 
Now  is  your  time  to  try  your  hand  at 
canvassing.  But  all  orders  and  remit- 
tances must,  in  all  cases,  be  sent  direct 
to  usat  thisotlice,  and  we  will  forward 
the  orders  for  the  grape  vines  to  Mr. 
Josselyn.     Address, 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

Erie,  Pa. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


The  Idaho  Pear. 


A  Book  ol  600  Pages 

On  treatment  and  care  of  domestic 
animals,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs, 
hogs  and  poultry,  sent  free.  Address, 
Humphreys'  Veterinary  Specifics,  cor- 
ner William  and  John  streets,  New 
York. 


Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents.  I  cards  at  the  low  rate  ofiTered  on  page  5. 


In  its  Noveuiber  number  the  Cos- 
mopolitan will  publish  a  series  of  letters 
written  by  Gen.  W.  T.  Sherman  to  one 
of  his  young  daughters,  between  the 
years  1859  and  1865,  and  covering  most 
of  the  important  events  of  the  war  of 
secession .  These  letters  present  graphic 
pictures  of  a  great  soldier  amid  some 
of  the  stirring  scenes  in  which  he  was 
a  giant  figure,  and  in  them  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  the  Federal  general  is  seen  to 
have  been  most  attractively  tempered 
by  a  strong  afTection  for  the  southern 
peoi)le.  The  fraternal  feeling  which 
glows  in  these  letters  is  in  refreshing 
contrast  to  the  sectional  bitterness 
which  characterized  the  period,  and 
they  will  constitute  an  interesting  and 
important  contribution  to  the  litera- 
ture of  the  war.  ^2.00  gets  the  Cosmo- 
politan and  Farm  anj)  Viney^ard  a 
whole  year. 


THE  FARM  AND  VTINEYARD. 


We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 


October  1st  we  received  by  mail, 
from  licwiston,  Idaho,  a  splendid  spec- 
imen of  the  Idaho  pear,  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  it  to  be 
one  of  the  most  valuable  introduction 
in  new  fruits  that  we  have  had  in 
years.  It  is  a  reiruirkable  pear,  and 
wherever  it  will  grow  as  it  does  in  its 
native  state,  it  cannot  fail  to  take  the 
front  rank  iis  the  best  fall  pear  known. 
Distinct  in  shape  from  all  other  pears; 
shaped  more  like  a  quince  than  a  pear, 
(piite  see<lles8,  the  flesh  nearly  white 
and  exceedingly  finegrained,  melting, 
juicy,  with  a  rich,  vinous  flavor,  with 
no  approach  to  insipidity.  It  is  alto- 
gether a  first  class  pear. 


State  ov  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1^ 
Lucas  County.  ) 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that 
he  is  the  senior  partner  of.  the  firm  of 
F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  doing  business  in 
the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and  State 
aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay 
the  sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOL- 
LARS for  each  and  every  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  the 
use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed 
in  my  presence,  this  Cth  day  of  De- 
cember, A.  D.  1S86. 
[seal.]  a.  W.  GLEASON, 

Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter- 
nally and  acts  directly  upon  the  l)Iood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

fifgg^Sold  by  Druggists. 


We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vineyard. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
E'ARM  AND  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing [)apers  an<l  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 


Parm  nmi   Our  I'rioc 
VlnfjTHrd.     for  Hoth 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  inquire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  bloode^  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence   our    offer    to    insert    breeders' 


The  Uural  NCw  Yorker,  price  $j.(M) 
"  AnierHiin  (isirden,  "  'i.o^t 
"    Farm  Journal,  '* 

"  Chicago  VVeeklj  Times  ♦« 
•*  Amerl«;an  Rural  Home  '•  1.(K) 
"  Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  »•  l.oo 
*•  cievelttud  Leader,  " 
"  Yankee  Blade,  •• 

"    Fanciers  Review,  «* 


1.00 


1.00 

1.00 

.3.5 


"   Buffalo  Weekly  Express"    l.oo 


•  4 


Sunday 


ti 


2.00 
1.00 


S  ..'■•0 

.M 
.50 
.50 
.60 
.50 
.SO 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 
.50 


Farmers  Record,  ♦• 

DeToted  to  Karmern*  OrKKnitallon*  and  farm  Tuples 

••   N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     ••  l.Oo  .50 

"  Cosmopolitan,               «•  2.40  .60 

♦♦   I^AdlesHomeCompanlon"  .50  .50 

"   Western  (Jardeu,           ♦'  .60  .60 

Our  Country  Uome,             "  .60       .60 


11.00 
1.90 

1.00 
1.00 

.90 
1.00 
1.00 

.60 
1.00 
1.75 

.80 

1.00 

8.00 

.«6 

.60 

.60 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


OBSERVATIONS    WORTHY    OF    NOTE 
IN     RURAL    AFFAIRS. 


Derlces  for  Meai*«irlng  Land  Snggested  by 
ail  Ohio  Fanner  in  The  Popular  Garden- 
inK  as  Rein;:  Rapid  and  Approximately 
Correct. 

The  careful  farmer  knows  to  the  very 
last  square  yard  how  much  the  area  of  a 
certain  field  is,  and  knowing,  he  has  no 
occasion  or  excuse  for  making  erroneous 


DRSELLERSV.* 

VJTst  SYRUP. 


Mention  Fakji  and  Vinkvakd. 


BEFORE 


DEVICES  FOR  MEASURING  LAND. 

statements  by  estimates.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  rapidly  and  accurately  measure 
a  field  and  know  exactly  how  much  it 
contains. 

A  rapid  but  not  most  accurate  method 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  1.     A,  b,  represents 
a  half  rod  in  distance  on  the  ground,  c, 
d,  representing  {ipole  just  long  enough  to 
measure  this  distance  by  touching  either 
end  to  the  ground.      The  pole    is  first 
touched  to  the  ground  at  a,  then  tilted 
over  without  moving  the  position  of  the 
hand   until  d  touches  the  ground,  thus 
measuring  the  half  rod.  The  length  of  the 
measure  will  vary  as  the  person  is  tall  or 
short.     Used  in  this  way,  a  person  does 
not  have  to  stop  at  every  measure.  Fig.  2 
is  simply  a  pair  of  wooden  compasses  witli 
legs  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  connected  with 
a  stay  rod,  so  that  the  points  are  8  feet 
3  inches  apart,  measuring  half  a  rod  at 
a  time.     The  stay  rod  should  be  detacha- 
ble at  one  end,  and   there  may  be  other 
holes  so  as  to  set  the  points  at  six  or 
seven  feet  for  laying  out  raspberry  rows, 
etc.     When  not  in  use  it  may  be  folded 
up  and  set  in  the  comer  of  the  barn  or 
fruit  house.     It  is  put  together  with  light 
carriage  bolts. 

Fig.  3  represents  the  most  accurate  and 
convenient  half  rod  measure  for  nearly 
level  land,  there  being  no  chance  for 
error.  It  can  l)e  used  among  growing 
crops  as  well  as  bare  ground.     It  should 


You  subscri l>e  for 
any  Agricul  t  ii  lal 
Poultry,  Live  Stock 
or  Kennel  rapor,  you  should  send  for  my  list  of 
papers.  I  can  furnish  you  any  paper  published 
cheaper  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  if  you  sul)- 
serihe  for  two  or  niore'papei-s  you  will  K<'tasiill 
lower  rate  than  if  you  subscribe  lor  only  oni'.  Al- 
ways enclose  a  stan'ip  when  you  write.  Sind  lOcents 
(silver)  and  I  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
publishers  of  2.">  papers  and  request  them  to  mail 
sample  copies.     Address,  F.  D.  BECK, 

Box  11.  Wellsburn,  West  Virginia. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 

DEAFNESS, 

Its  OauvLSss  SLUci  O-Lire, 

Scientifically  treated  by  an  aurist  of  world-wide  re- 
putation. Deafness  eradicated  and  entirely  cured, 
I  of  from  -H)  to  M)  vears'  standi nif,  after  all  oiher  tn^at^ 
1  ments  have  failed.  How  tlui  diliiculty  is  reached 
and  the  cau.<*e  removed,  tully  explained  in  circulars, 
with  attidavit^s  and  testimonials  of  cun's  from  prom- 
inent people,  nniiler  free. 

Dr.  A.  FONTAINE,  34  West  14th  St.  N.Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY  a1nEW  HARNESS 

Send  a  2c.  stamp  with 

vour  address  for  72-page 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of 

fMdifterentstylesof //«»'/- 

made  Pure  Oak  Lenther 

llarnoNN.    Single  Sets,  ?7 

up;  Double  Sets,  fit!  up. 

Evil!)  htini'Ufi  Wiirrimtrd 

mill  jt/iljyited  Ktihjecf  to  up- 

proral.  Itcostsonlyatwo- 

ceut  stam]»  to  know  what  we  can  do  for  you.    Try  It  I 

KlX(i  &  n>..WhMlesale  Manulacturers.Oswego.  N.Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR    RURAL   HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN   LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  UTMOST  PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 

FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

7Iioy  Contain  768  "Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  are  Six  of  tlie 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Published  for  the  Farm  and  Home  I 


^  A  pamphlet  of  Information  and  ab-. 
ystractof  the  laws,ShoT;inK  llow  to/ 
'    Obtain  Patents,  Cavents,  Trade/ 
Marks,  Copyrights,  sent  free./ 
^  ^AddrM*  MUNN    Sl  CO.v 
.301   Broadway. 
New  York. 


Munt.on  Fakm  and  vinkyakd. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

Successor  of  the  Unabridged. 


Fi  <\  3 

DEVICES   FOR  MKARUTx       )    LAND. 

be  stronj?  ami  light  ami  s<>  securely 
framed  and  braced  aa  to  make  the  points 
unyieldinu:.  When  not  in  use  it  may  be 
hung  on  two  pegs  on  the  eide  of  a  build- 
in-- 
Money and  time  are  often  saved  in 

knowing  just  how  large  a  field  is,  espe- 
cially where  peeds  are  bought  to  bow  it 
or  i)lants  to  plant  it.  Nothing  is  quite  so 
annoying  as  to  have  a  shortage  of  a  trifle, 
especially  when  a  little  forethought  and 
exact  knowledge  won'.d  have  prevented  it. 

For  early  poUitoes  plant  early  varieties, 
Buch  as  Burpee's  Early,  Early  Sunrise, 
Early  Ohio,  etc.    Use  large  seed  pieces.     I 


We  offer  as  a  premium  six  reliable  and  useful  text-books  for  the  farm  and  home.  These  books 
iiave  l^eu  SDeclally  eelected  witli  a  view  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  tlie  design  beltig  to  present 
oourpatrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  t!ie  most  trining  cost  Iti  connection  witl.  a  subsorlp- 
t?oa  to ?ur  paper  a  collectloii  of  books  of  the  utmost  practical  use  an.l  value,  treating  upon  themes 
ofvltSimDortanco  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fall  to  be  profited  bv  the  posses- 
slon  of  tSe  bSa ;  as  wJrks  of  reference  they  are  Invaluable,  and  really  no  home  Bh.)uld  bo 
without  them.    Urlef  descriptions  are  appended. 


THE  RTANDARD  AMERICAN'  POl'LTRY 
BOOK  An  •Dtlfily  b«w  book,  involving  all  the  latest  Ideas  in 
poultrv  keeping.  It  Is  a  work  inUnded  to  teach  the  maases  of  far- 
mera  the  secret  of  auccesa  In  the  pullry  yard,  and  Its  teachings,  If 
followed,  will  add  enormously  to  the  earnings  of  every  flock  of  fowls. 
The  following  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  topics  treated  »  this 
book:  How  to  SUrt  and  Stock  a  Hennery  ;  Poultrv  Houses,  Cheap 
Yards,  Coops  and  Enclosures  ,  Poultry    Keeping  lor 


Profit /Poultrv  on  a  Large  Scale,  Poultry   Raising  as  »   Business  { 
Feeding  and  "Uving ;     Winter    Egg-Production  ;    The 
Perlo<l ;  Preparing  NesU  for  Sitters  ;    Spring  Breeding  of 


and  Gxpenslva 

"    ■  ,rv  on  a  Large  i-^...- ,  .,    ,   --  -   -,      ,  -   - 

"Laving ;     Winter    Egg-Production ;    The    Hatching 

.  ,. ._ .lariDg  -VesU  for  Sitters  ;    Spring  Breeding  of    Poultry  ; 

the  Hens  for  Farmers ;  How  to  Proiuoe  Ls vers  ;  0»oJ  and  Cheap 
Incubators;  How  to  Raise  Artittcally  Hatched  Chickens:  Ca|»Bi»- 
Ing;  Packing  Eggs  for  Market;  Packing  Poultry  for  Market ;  Feed- 
Ine  Hoppers!  Drinking  Fountains  and  Grain  Cheats  ;  Eggs  and  PuU 
vinirEiKs;  Diseasesof  Poultrv— Chicken  Cholera,  Pip, 
p,    Scaly   Um.  Lice.   Kiti  Eatlnit.  Crop  Bound  Fowls, 


-    2P 

leti;  Preser 
Gapes,  Roup 


.,  n.uu,.,    c^-iy   Legs,  Lice,   tgg  caiing, j^rop  Bound  _ 

etc.;  tlie  PI 'mouth  Rocks  ;   the  \Vyau.iMtte»  ;    the  Brown  I^uhorns; 


THE  AMERICAN   LIVE  STOCK  MAMAL.     a 

complete  text  book  containing  the  fullest  Information  regarding  the 
care  and  management,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  »t.x:k,  like  wiae  the 
cure  of  all  diseases  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vicious  hablta,  for  the  construction  of  ne<es8ary  builJlngs  and  con- 
veniences, etc.,  etc.     The  following  are  only  a  jxrlion   of  the  topics 
treated  In  this  book  :  How  to  Judge  a  Horse:  t.e.iinit  Horses;  Ra(i«- 
»ng  tk  Colt ;  To  Bit  a  Colt ;  To  Brtnk  lU.rses  from  Pulling  at  the  Ha- 
ter :  WarU  on  Horses  ;  Stumbling  Horses ;  Cure  for  Balky  Horses  , 
Kicking    Horses;    Training    Vicluus  Horses ;  Galls   ami    Sores   on 
Horses;  Reining  Horses  ;  Colic,  BoU;  Founder;  Heaves  jEpiiootc  ; 
Shving}    Scratches;    Ringbone     Spavin;    Cribbing:    Vindifals; 
Brittle   Feet;  Worms;    Over-Reaching;  Sprains  and  Brulsrs;    HlJe- 
Bound  Horses;  Avoiding  Indlirestlon;   How  to  Save  Oata  in  teedlnr; 
Watering  HorHos,  Care   of   Horse's  I*g»;    Huw  to  Tell  a  H..rse  s 
Age;  Neck  Yokes;  Good  Groomln^^  Shoeing;  .Stables^  and  StabUnjr; 


etc.;  me  I  lyiii'-'uiti  tv>^»»  ,    i"=   .-  ,- :.:,,,      ~ —     T  u,^  u   o 

the  Golden  Spangled   Crested  PolUh  ;  the  \Vhite  Crested  Black  Po- 
■        •     •        ihans;  the  Silver  " '  ■  •  "-"»■■<"»»'••    ••>«  "o"- 


lands ;  the  Langs 
dans;  the  Buff  Cochins 


Spangled  Hamburghs ; 
the  White  Cn«-hlns:  the    Whll 


Irt  pages, 
ind  hand- 
)wDa 


,  Ho 


Breeding   Horses    upon    Farms;  Korse    Eciiicalton;  RlneinK  a  Dull; 
Rellevlnu  Choked  Cattle;  Bone  Disease  In  Milch  Cows;  Marks  of  a 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

For  the  Tainlly,  the  School  ortheL-Ibrary. 

The  work  of TeTlshm  occuiiied  over  ten 
years,  more  than  a  hundred  ♦'ditorlal  la- 
borers havinK  been  rmploycd,  and  over 
•300,000  expended  before  the  first  copy 
was  printed. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  Pamphlet  of  f^pecimon  pages,  illustrations, 
testimonials, etc.,  pont  free  by  the  publishers. 

Caation  isneeded  in  purchasing  a  dictiona- 
ry, as  photographic  reprints  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  edition  of  Webster  are  being  marketed 
under  various  names,  often  hy  misrepresentation. 

GET  THE  BEST, 
The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

G.  &  C?  MERRIAM  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  ,^ 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.,  U.S.A.  ^ 

Mention  Farm  and  Viniyard. 


,   the  Hou 

__  = ns:tha   Wliite' leghorns; 

rhe  GordeVPenc'iled  Hamburghs  ;    White  Shanghais  ;   the  La  Flechs 
Fowls ;  the  Grav  Dorkings  ;  the  Brahmas  ;  Game  Fowls,    Banums, 
stc.;  riowtoFall;  Management  of  Chickens ;  Killing  Poultrv;  Pr^ 
oaring  against  VVrmin  ;  Fencing  ;  Management  of  Ducks ;  Raising 
Yurkevs,  Fattening  Geese  ;  etc.,  etc.     It  la  •  large  book  of  Irt 
12mo   with  handsi>me  cover.     It  Is  profusely  Illustrated  an 
iomely  gotten  up  In  every  respect.     No  man  or  woinaa  who 
an  acre  or  more  of  land  can  afford  to  be  without  It. 

EVERYBODY'S  I..AW    BOOK.     A    compleU    compen- 
dium of  business  and  domestic  Law,  by  a  prominent  member  ef  ths 
NfW   York   Bar.   containing  concise   explanations  of    the    general 
laws    and    the    laws   of    the   several  States,   regarding  Admiuls- 
trators  and   Eiecutors,    Affidavits,  .\gency,   Agreements,   Appren- 
tices,    Arbitration    and    Award.     Assault    an.l    BaUery,     Assign- 
ments.  Attachments,  Rinks,  Bills  of  Exchange.  Che.ks  ami  Prom- 
iaaory    Notes,    Bills  of  Sale,  ChatUl  Mortgajres,  Citlxens  «nd  All- 
ens.  Common  Carriers,  Contracts,  Coriwrsllons,  Deeds  and  Morl- 
irairea   of   Real    Estate,    Descent    and    Dislril.utlon,   Dower,    Ease- 
ment, Eiemptlons,  Farmera'  Law,  Fences.  Fixtures,  Garnisnment, 
Gifts     Guarantv,    Guardian   and    Ward,  Heirs  and  ne«t  of    Kin. 
Hom«sUad  Exemptions,  Husband  and  W  ife.   InfanU,  Interest  and 
Usurv,  landlord  and  Tenant    Libel    and  Slander.  Liens,  I.imlta- 
ll.mo^  AcUons,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  Rights  of  Married  Women. 
Master  and  Servant,  Parent  and  Child.  Partnership,   Payment  and 
Tender,  Personal  Properly,  Power  of  Atlornev,  l'|;l"^-lP»»  •";'  '^K*"*' 
Privileged  Communications,   Railroads.  Railroad   Real  Estate,  lie- 
celpU  ind  Releases.  Replevin,    Right  of   Way    Sflf-^.^ '^"•-Tl^.  W 
Pr.Vess,  Warranty,  Water  Rights,    Wills   and    Codicils,    Toeether 
with  compleU  forms  of    AcknowledgmenU,  Agreements,  Articles  ot 
Copartnership,  Assignments,  Award  of   Arbitrators.  Bills  of  hales. 
Bonds.  Chattel  Mortgages,  Contracts.  Deeds,  E«ecutators    and  Ad- 
mlnistrators'  AccounU,   Interest  Table,   Lleus    M'^'»«J^*«  «'  ^'y 
Estate,  Powers   of  Attorney,    Releases,    Satisfaction  Pieces,   Wins 
and  Codicils,  etc  .  etc..  specially  adapted  for   the  dally  use  of  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  with  dlrecUons  for  their  preparation.   A  large 
volume  of  IWpajres,  12mo,  with  haniLsome  cover. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEOICAL 
OIJIOE.  This  U  practically  tw.)  books  In  one— a  perfect  cook- 
iKMik  and  a  perfect  medical  book-snd  there  Is  so  much  In  It,  and  so 
much  .are  and  pains  have  been  Uken  In  Its  compilation  that  we  feel 
iH^rfectlysafelOMSerting  that  the  O^king  department  Is  fully  the 
•uual  In  ouantlty  and  quality  of  contenU,  of  any  low-prleed  cook- 
Ji^vlk  ever^ffi,  an^the  ismeas  to  the  Medical  department  here- 
in as  compared  with  any  low-priced  "V^l'-^*' '''^'V'"  **',^/"v,V.  LT« 
calking  recipe,  number  6V7.  and  Include  Breskfas  [>'«>''•.«;•'?•! 
Meauaod  Poultry,  FUh.  Vef.tabe»,  Ssls.lj  and  Relishes.  Bread  and 
Rolls.  Jelllwiand  I^reserves,  Vu-Mlnpiand  Pies,  famy  I)l»hes,  Cakes 
rWectloMrV  Ice  Cream  and  Suu.mer  Drinks.  The  compilation  ot 
Sk  depar^nJ'nt  was  .U{«rinUn.led  Uy  a  practical  housekeeper,  every 
recipe  will  be  found  reliable,  and  It  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
bit  in.mt  complete,  and  practical  cookbooks  ever  published.  The 
&  al  Department  will'be  found  fullv  the  equal  of  any  ''~^'o'  ''<"'k 
V ub  Uhed  al  on.  dollar  or  leas  It  Ulf.  vou  how  to  cure  by  simp le 
*  _.  jL.il.Kia  In  .varv  home,  every  disease  and  ailment  tnst  IS  I 
:rabV.      li  wlU    save  y'^uj.Ta.lv  dollars  annually  in  doctors'  bill. 


before   pub 
ng  its  contenta  are  :  Popubiilon  of  Atner 
stlon  of  tr.e  Continents,  of  th.-  Stale*  and 


and    patent    medicines."     Th«    Modern  Oma  Book  *i.n  M.niCAL 
"•iDi  is  a  large  book  of  J«  pages,  18mo,  with  handsome  cover. 


Good  CoW;  Cattle  Racks  and  Feed  Boxes;  Feeding  Cattle;  Jp  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Frnces;  Black  Tongue;  Lice;  To  I*revent  Kicking; 
Contagious  Cattle  Diseas-s:  Fattening  Stock;  Mllklmr;  Cooklrj 
Feeder  Live  Sto,-k;  The  Soiling  Svstem;  KalsinK  Calves:  To  Hreak 
«  Heifer  or  •  Vicious  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  Lire  SUnk;  How  t<> 
TakeOff  a  Hide;  Assistance  at  Birth;  Hollow  Horn;  Obstriuted 
TeaU;  Black  Lett;  Cnked  I'dder:  Jumping  Cattle;  Oarifet.  Car. 
and  >fanagementsof  Hogs;  PlgKeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding;  Sanitary  Management  of  gwtne.  Hog  Cholera;  Paralysis; 
Scurvy  Pigs,  Preparlne  Food  for  Swine,  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hogs;  Driving  Hogs;  Raising  Sheep;  W-n.hlng  Sheep  :She.-p  Rot ; 
Hurdling  Sheep;  To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep;  Sheep  Ticks ;  Larly 
Lambs;  How  to  Make  Sheep  Pav  ;  Tr.atment  of  Un.bs  ;  In.  reaslng 
the  Growth  of  Wool.  It  Is  a  large  book  of  I'JS  p.-ges,  12mo,  with 
handsome  cover,  and  Is  profusely  Illustrated. 

THE  CONDEXSFD  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  I'SE- 
FCL  KNOWLKDOK.  This  book  contains  probably  n.orp 
useful  and  valuable  Information  than  was  ever    before   pul.llshe.l  lis 

any  low  priced  xvork.     Amo 

lean  Citirs,  Area  and  Populat ..>„„.....  ^..-.    - 

Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countries,  of  the   World,  I>eiiglh  <.f  the 
Principal  Rivers,  Presidential    Vote    for    Sixty    Y.-ars.  P.  r^ideiitlal 
Statistics,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inland  Seas.  Area  ef  Oceans.  He  g  it  of 
Mountains,  Ix.coniotlon  of  Aiilmalsand  Velocity  of  Ho.ilee,  H-lgbt  ol 
Monuments,  Towers,  etc..  Distances  from   New  V..rk    to    Imvoilsnt 
Cities.  Chronol.. «f leal    History    of    Discovery  atid    Pr'^gress^  Poimlaf 
Soubriquets  of   States,  Cities,  etc..   Incorrect   Language.  Rules    for 
Spelling,  I'se  of  Ctti.ltals.  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases. Ooin- 
merce  cVf  the  World,  Curious  Facts  In   Natural   History,  Duration   of 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of    the    Names   of    Statw.  also    of 
Countries,  of  Popular  Fables,  ot  Familiar  Quotations,  and  of  (.enlus, 
Fate  of  the  Apoitles,  Statistics  of   the  Globe.  I^a.llng  4,<>»ernment. 
of  the  World,  Mow  Money  Accumulates.  How  to  Calculate  Interest, 
Statistics  of  Longevity,  Dying  Wor.lsof  Famous  Persons    etc.,  etc. 
This  book  Is  a  great  St.. rehouse  of  Instruction,  and     copy  of  »""""'' 
be  In  every  home.    It  is  a  large  book  of  IVb  pages,  12mo.  with  hand- 
some cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  By  Eli  *  RoT>MA«.rnri«cH. 

This  book  Is  •  complete  text-lxK.k-a  thorough  liislru.t..r  '"  •;';'>; 
branch  of  Artistic  V.n.broldery.  With  t.s»  guide  all  "^ «>•;<■'"'« 
proficient  In  this  b.antiful  an.l  fa«:lnatlngart.  The  folio* Ing  Is  a 
n,rtlal.nmmary  of  the  contents:  \J,"«»Tm"  '^'"■"'"^■"!:i:„rh 
Work  ;  Si«Pi«  InK*s  op  Colors;  Silk  Embkoidiirv- the  Wltr n  , 
Group  of  Flowers:  French  or  Flat  Em  brol.lerv  ;    th.    Fr.nch    Knot^ 

Stalk  .Stitch;  Point  Russe;  "''"'"»  »^T7/n«n^;,ia'i. 
<Jtltch  •  I~i.Mer  Stitch  ;  Chinese  Krabroldery :  P«sio«fi'«l  aNi> 
TRANSFKnR.Va  Pk-.no.s  ARTicL.a  «  Silk  E*'-"/;';:;^.!;^ 
.Screen  ..f  Peacock  Feathers;  »«"""  Moreen;  Embroidered  1.. Is 
Ton:     WlndowCnrtsIn    Border:    Embroidered    r>'T»«'i...f \".  V 

Small  Curtains  or  ILnnglngs;  «"*""''■'«''-'«"'',"""'".>?*'"  p;,;? 
Cover;  •  Chair  ever;  Fire  Screens;  •  Child  s  Afghan.  Ph  >t 
wOnKsf  Silk  Emsroidirv  wm.  Golo  KM.R.MnFR.n  M.-as 
ANnOTMSR  A.TIC.EH;  A.PI.IXD  Work  wmi  >?«»K'''^»«^ -^*. 
Umbrequin  In  Appll.,..e  ;  .Silk  Applique  VVork  ;  <>';«;^"'J^"''^^' 
Crape  Pictures  In  Applique;  Linen  Applique.  .^ ^"f"''"""?.  'J* 
CHiNiLLi;  SILK  EMiiiialUBy  ON  I.iN«N-ftml.roi.lered  Fruit  Doy- 

levs:      Ho'lrrIn     Wouk       Ch.Hch     >>','"'"""'"^  =     'VTVoni^ 

W>«nK— Polnte  rente;  Bosettes.  Insertions,  eU.;  1  "int  Coupe; 
Point  Tire  ;  Imitation  of  Antl.v.e  Lace  ARTi.Tf.-  •;  """j"';""^  •  * 
large  Umo.  book  of  128  pages,  profusely  sud  elegantly  illustrated. 


Wf  will  M  ii.i  (lie 

SIX   GREAT 


Read  Our  Great  Premium  Offer! 

TjrtoWR  TTOR  RURAL  HOMES,  a.s  aln.vo  dt^.^ri»HM^,  ^  ».'ri7,  ;...v^v/'■ ;'''/'''''' '^'/ ''"'■'''''^  ^ 
P^frm  ^«a   Vnfo,K«.ra  for  one  yoar,  >.,>-  recHpt  of  only  50  Cents     whith  is  no  ad- 
fane.  0..0.     regular  .MibsTription  price,  so  that  you  practically  get  all  of  those  '«  -">';'-'^;  ^  " 
Poriwt  la  isTction  is  Ruaranteed  to  all  who  take  advantage  of  this  groat  premium  ottor.     Thoso  «hose 
iniptton    1  a^^^^^^  expired  wl,o  renew  now  will  receive  the  mx  iK.ks  at  one,  autl  their  suh-scnp- 

:;;!;::  win  rextlLed  ;>ne  yeL  fr<.m  date  of  expiration.    The  six  books  will  also  V>e  given  free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  club  of  4.  subscribers  to  our  paper.     Address  all  letters  j- 

Farm  and  Vineyaxd,  Erie,  Pa. 
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FRUIT 
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FRUIT    ROOMS. 


Small   Structures  In  Which    Fruit  May  lie 
Kept  Thruujfhout  the   Year. 

For  tlie  smaller  and  cheaper  structures 
the  requisites  are  nonconducting  walls 
and  ventilatinjj  windows,  provision  be- 
ing made  for  the  admission  of  cool  air 
on  cool  nights,  to  maintain  a  tempera- 
ture slightly  above  freezing,  and  thus 
preventing  decay  through  warm  sea- 
sons, says  Country  (jrentleman,  from 
which  the  following  plans  and  directions 
are  gleaned: 


PIG.  I— EXTERIOR  OF   FRUIT   HOUSE. 

Tlie  fruit  room  may  be  a  separate  build- 
Bg,  or  an  apartment  connected  with  the 
dwelling,  and  separated  from  all  other 
parts  by  means  of  a  nonconducting  wall. 
A  building  15  by  20  will  furnish  ample 
room  for  all  the  fruit  required  by  a  com- 
mon family.  It  may  be  wholly  above 
ground  or  partly  sunk  in  the  earth.  The 
advantage  of  excavating  for  a  part  of  the 
space  is  to  obtain  more  warmth. 

A  common  practice  is  to  erect  a  frame  of 
B-inch  studs  and  cover  both  sides  of  these 
with  boards,  filling  the  space  between 
the  boards  with  sawdust;  but  a  better 
way  is  to  nail  on  the  studs  building  pa- 
per before  the  boards  are  applied,  the 
studs  being  placed  just  far  enough  apart 
to  give  a  slight  lap  to  the  pap^r  as  the 
rolls  are  successfully  applied.  The  saw- 
dust is  omitted,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause 
3re vices  by  settling  and  to  be  attacked 
by  rats  and  mice.  If  this  air  space  and 
the  two  covers  with  boards  and  building 
paper  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a  good 
nonconducting  wall,  nail  vertical  strips 
Du  each  lath  and  a<ld  another  covering  of 
fiaper  and  another  boarding.  The  roof 
Is  made  nonconducting  in  a  similar  way 
»ind  the  room  protected  with  double  doors 
and  double  windows. 


••IQ.  fl— SECTION  A  I.  VIEW  OF  FRUIT  HOUSE. 

But  the  most  important  requisite  in 
preserving  fruit  from  decay  is  to  main- 
tain a  temi)eratnre  only  a  few  degrees 
Ibove  freezing  through  all  warm  weath- 
er. Two  therujoijieters  should  be  pro- 
rided  and  the  temperature  frequently  ex- 
amined IJy  admitting  cold  air  during 
aights  and  keeping  the  nM)m  closely  shut 
!n  day  time  ilie  fruit  may  l)e  kept  cool. 
Windows  sJK^uid  be  placed  on  opposite 
lides,  so  that  a  free  current  of  cold  air 
Inay  be  admitted  iu  the  night. 


Instead  of  an  earth  floor  there  may  be 
i  slatted  floor,  copious  openings  through 
fvhich  admit  the  warmth  from  the  earth. 
If  the  fruit  room  occupies  a  part  of  the 
basement  of  the  dwelling  it  should  be  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  rest  of  the  base- 
nent  by  a  double  brick  wall.  Fig.  1  rep- 
lesents  the  exterior  of  a  small  fruit  house, 
with  double  entry  at  the  side,  a  single 
W^indow  at  each  end  and  a  vertical  wood- 
en pipe  surmounted  with  a  ventilator. 
J'ig.  2  is  the  cross  section  of  the  same 
fruit  hou.se  The  underpinning  is  <louble, 
with  an  air  space  as  a  nonconductor  of 
ihe  heat  and,  with  a  free  connection  with 
the  earth  below  through  board  registers 
)r  slatted  work. 


Eider  as  a  Narse  to  Holly  and   Pines. 

An  English  authority  claims  that 
}lder  is  well  adapted  for  planting  in  ex- 
)o8ed  situations  as  a  nurse  to  the  holly 
tv.d  pines.  Its  hardine.ss  and  rajiid 
jrowth  are  its  principal  recommenda- 
tions for  game  cover.  It  will  grow  on 
llmost  any  soil,  but  thrives  best  on  deep 
6.am  moderately  moist.  To  maintain 
tfllcient  cover  it  requires  to  be  cut  down 
Ivery  second  or  third  year.  The  beech, 
(>camore  and  birch  can  be  grown  as 
(opsewood  in  the  same  situations. 


Here  and  There. 

Mr.  John  Thorpe,  of  Pearl  River,  N.  Y., 
Ia3  the  appointment  of  chief  of  fiori- 
lulture  in  the  department  of  horti- 
julture. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  fully  1,000 
JiTsons  are  engaged  in  celery  growing 
ii  Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  and  vicinity,  and 
hey  manage  to  make  enough  from  it  to 
Ive  very  comfortably. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the 
lociety  ot  American  Florists,  at  Toronto, 
he  secretary  reported  the  total  number 
If  members  as  being  026.  The  next 
flace  of  meeting  will  be  Washington, 
lames  Dean,  of  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  is 
iresident  of  the  society;  secretary.  W.  J 
Itewart,  Boston. 

The  president  of  the  Indiana  Horti- 
ultural  society  said  at  a  recent  meeting: 
'In  reg.'inl  to  extreme  cultivation  of 
trawberries  I  think  that  there  is  a  me- 
lium.  Too  high  cultivation  might  not 
lay,  but  a  man  should  spend  from 
•wenty-five  dollars  to  thirty  dollars  on 
n  acre  if  he  expects  success. " 


What  Others  Saj. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry  name  among  other 
promising  new  varieties  of  strawberries. 
Daisy,  Eureka.Great  Pacific,  Middlefield. 
Mrs.  Cleveland.  Warfield  and  Yale. 

Of  all  the  grapes  tried  at  The  Rural 
New  Yorker's  grounds  during  the  past 
eighteen  years  the  Eaton  makes  the 
strongest  growth.  Its  leaves  are  im- 
mense and  the  growth  of  cane  remarkable. 

American  Agriculturist  thinks  it  bet- 
ter to  cut  the  black  knots  out  of  cherry 
trees  and  burn  them  rather  than  to  ap- 
ply kerosene,  as  some  recommend.  Badly 
infested  trees  should  be  cut  down  bodily 
and  the  knots  burned. 

To  cause  quick  and  strong  growth  on 
roses,  carnations  and  all  plants  of  the 
flower  and  vegetable  order  out  or  in 
doors  try  watering  once  a  week  with  a 
little  nitrate  of  soda  solution,  say  a  tea- 
spoonful  in  9.  gallon  of  water,  is  the  ad- 
vice of  The  Flonsts'  Exchange.        < 

Garden  and  Forest  suggests  that  Jap- 
anese bamboos  in  a  small  state,  grown 
in  jars,  are  useful  for  indoor  decoration 
—a  use  to  which  they  are  much  put  by 
the  Japanese.  Bamboos  are  among  the 
handsomest  and  most  graceful  ornament 
of  gardens  and  plantations. 

A  Ventura  county  (Cal.)  horticulturist 
states  that  he  considers  a  fifteen-year-old 
English  walnut  tree,  in  good  health, 
worth  about  $400. 
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Aluminum  ^S^^ 

NEWPORT,    Kv- 

A  Scientific  Mechanical  Journal  of 
valuable  information. 

All  the  latest  news  ahout  Aluminum  and  itn  man- 
ufacture. Very  interesting  experiments  with  the 
new  metal  never  Ijefore  publlslied.  Rriglit,  clean, 
crisp  articles  of  great  interest  to  all  pe»(ple.  Soeiully, 
professionally  and  commercially,  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  a  high  moral  standard.  The  Alumintm 
AoE  is  one  of  the  few  journals  of  a  very  large  circu- 
lation. FIFTY  CKSTS  A  YKAR,  including  a 
fure  Aluminum  Coined  Souvenir,  with  I/ird's 
'raver  engraved,  worth  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  New  KnglaiUl  Journal  of  Ediioatkrn  says: 
"  It  is  worth  as  much  to  the  teacher  in  hiscla.Ksasto 
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that  any  Journal  can  be  found  with  so  many  vaf- 
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class  journals  ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every 
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AMONG    THE    POULTRY. 

Prevention  anil  Treatment  of   Oapes  and 
Otiier  Ditteases. 

A  correspoiuleiit  writing  in  the  New 
York  World  has  the  following  to  say: 
As  a  means  of  prevention  from  the  gapes 
in  young  chickens  it  is  admitted  that 
they  should  be  kept  from  wet  and  dirty 
places.  If  they  be  troubled  with  this 
distemper  it  nearly  always  comes  from 
worms  in  the  crop  and  throat,  as  chick- 
ens, like  the  young  of  most  other  ani- 
mals, are  more  subject  to  worms  than 
those  of  mature  age.  Onions  chopped 
fine  is  a  prevention,  and  garlic,  either 
raw  or  cooked  in  milk,  is  a  sure  cure. 
The  milk  may  be  given  with  a  spoon; 
also  horseradish  water  or  pellets  made  of 
the  scraped  or  grated  article,  made 
small  and  crammed  down  their  throats 
if  they  will  not  pick  and  eat  it.  I  don't 
believe  in  fishing  the  worms  up  with  a 
feather  or  crooked  hair,  as  sometimes 
advised;  this  only  gives  relief,  but  is  not 
a  cure. 

As  to  insects,  the  dust  bath  is  excel- 
lent, both  for  old  and  young  poultry. 
Whitewashing  the  walls  inside  is  much 
recommended,  but  if  in  slaking  the  lime 
for  this  purpose  a  small  quantity  of  coal 
tar  be  thrown  on  the  lime,  say  one  ounce 
of  the  former  to  one  pound  of  the  latter, 
by  stirring,  it  will  mix  through  the 
whitewash  and  make  a  much  more  ef- 
fectual wash  as  a  preventive  to  their  in- 
truding. Thc^  roosting  bars  should  also 
be  washed  witli  this  mixture. 

Here  is  another  point  which  will  be 
found  of  use  to  chicken  raisers:  Throw 
about  one  pint  of  coal  tar  into  a  pile  v.r 
tine  sand;  let  it  lay  till  the  sand  absorbs 
all  it  will,  then  roll  out  the  lump  and  it 
will  fall  to  pieces  at  once.  It  is  a  great 
insecticide.  Scatter  some  through  th(5 
hons'  nests  when  putting  them  to  sit.  1 
will  warrant  they  will  not  run  away  be- 
fore the  brood  is  hatched  out,  as  I  have 
known  many  to  do  before  the  discovery 
of  this  plan.  If  it  be  only  scattered  on 
the  bottom  under  the  nest  it  will  be  ef- 
fectual. When  young  chickens  become 
lousy,  lard  is  recommended  to  be  rubbea 
on;  the  lard,  however,  becomes  far  more 
valuable  if  to  one  teaspoonf  ul  of  lard 
you  add  about  four  or  five  drops  of  creo- 
sote. Mix  well,  tip  the  joints  of  the 
wings,  the  breast  bone  and  a  very  little 
under  the  feathers,  in  one  or  two  places 
on  the  vertebrae,  or  backbone,  with  very 
little  round  the  head  and  neck.  This 
will  completely  banish  them. 

Smut  in  Corn. 

A  bulletin  on  corn  smut  from  the 
Nebraska  agricultural  exx>eriment  sta- 
tion says:  "In  a  general  way  use  as  many 
pounds  of  blue  vitriol  as  gallons  of 
water.  The  immersion  should  not  last 
longer  than  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes," 
Many  consider  a  much  shorter  period  in 
a  strong  solution  sufificient.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  clean 
seed  does  not  insure  the  crop  against  in- 
fection from  other  sources.  Bluestoning 
the  seed  will  not  prevent  injury  from  tli- 
germs  left  over  in  the  field  from  smutty 
fodder  or  in  the  manure  of  animals  fed 
with  it.  It  simply  kills  the  germs  that 
may  be  on  the  seed  that  would  other- 
wise develop  along  with  it  in  the  ground 
and  thus  enter  the  growing  plant.  The 
bl.ick  powder  consists  of  spores  which 
reproduce  smut,  much  as  seeds  reproduce 
ordinary  plants.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
destroying  all  smutted  stalks  and  ears 
and  keeping  the  ground  from  becoming 
filled  with  spores. 


in  the  accompanjdng  illustration,  repro- 
duced from  Popular  Gardening. 

The  use  of  these  miniature  cold  frames, 
which  are  like  toy  houses  with  glass 
roof  and  open  bottom,  makes  it  practi- 
cable to  start  a  few  lettuce  plants,  flowers 
or  melon  hills,  etc.,  in  open  ground  a 


Forwarding  Barly  Plants. 

Gardeners  in  Europe,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  used  many  devices  for 
protecting  and  forwarding  early  plants 
which  are  Keldom  seen  in  our  country. 
Among  such  devices  are  the  ones  shown 


HAND  FRAMES  FOR    PROTECTINQ    PLANTS. 

week  or  two  before  their  regular  season. 
Our  last  year's  experience  with  similar 
homemade  devices  for  starting  melon 
hills  was  highly  satisfactory,  says  the 
journal  already  mentioned.  The  seeds 
were  planted  in  hills,  in  open  ground, 
and  over  each  hill  was  placed  a  little 
frame,  top  slanting  toward  the  south 
like  an  ordinary  cold  frame.  Some  small 
barn  windows  that  we  happened  to  have 
on  hand  were  made  use  of  in  place  of 
sash.  The  frames  were  removed  after 
the  plants,  which  grew  thrifty  and  free 
from  insect  attacks,  begun  to  send  out 
runners.  

DiarrhoBa  in  Fowls. 

In  its  first  stages  diarrhoea  may  usually 
bo  checked  by  feeding  boiled  rice  with 
powdered  chalk.  Three  drops  of  cam- 
phorated spirit  on  a  pill  of  meal  four 
times  a  day  may  be  given  in  severe  cases, 
and  rice  boiled  in  milk  should  then  be 
the  only  food.  Barley  is  the  first  grain 
fed  on  recovery.  Bone  dust  is  excellent 
as  a  preventive,  and  young  chickens 
should  be  well  supplied  with  it.  This 
disease,  which  is  liable  to  run  into 
cholera,  is  caused  usually  by  wet  or  cold 
weather,  lack  of  fresh  water  and  green 
food,  or  the  means  or  shelter  from  exces- 
sive sun.  In  addition  to  the  remedies 
suggested  it  is  advised  to  shelter  the  sick 
birds  from  the  sun  and  also  from  damp. 

Selection  of  Eggs  for  Hatching. 

It  pays  to  select  eggs  for  hatching  be- 
yond knowing  that  these  are  fresh  and 
fertile,  especially  in  regard  to  size.  Eggs 
for  incubation  ought  neither  to  be  too 
small  nor  too  large  for  any  variety. 
What  is  wanted  is  the  average  size  from 
the  best  layers  of  the  breed  desired. 
Smooth,  hard  surfaced  eggs  are  to  be 
preferred. over  the  wrinkled  ones  or  those 
with  indentations.  Some  of  our  fanciers 
make  a  point  of  selection  as  regards  the 
color,  while  others  think  this  unimpor- 
tant.   

Here  and  Ther«. 

Australia  is  now  shipping  eggs  to  the 
British  markets. 

According  to  report,  crops  in  the  Gulf 
states  will  be  late  and  short. 

The  last  congress  appropriated  $5,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  fish  hatchery  in 
Vermont. 

The  exports  of  clover  seed  from  New 
York  from  Jan.  1  to  March  7  were  31,- 
669  bags,  against  89,994  bags  for  the 
corresponding  time  in  1890. 

Grain  farming,  as  such,  according  to 
the  New  Jersey's  state  board  of  agricult- 
ure's report  for  1890,  must  be  abandoneil, 
the  state  being  destined  to  become  ag- 
riculturally a  market  garden. 

A  recently  formed  corporation,  under 
the  name  of  the  Galveston  Ramee  com- 
pany, has  in  view  the  culture  of  ramee, 
okra  and  other  fibrous  plants,  on  land 
lying  between  Houston  and  Galveston. 

Bradstreet's  makes  the  statement  that 
"out  of  210,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  seed 
oil  produced  in  1888,  70,000,000  pounds 
were  used  in  the  mixing  with  lard,  and 
that  the  competition  with  this  bogus  pro- 
duct has  reduced  the  price  of  pure  lard 
from  ten  down  to  six  cents  a  pound." 


IMPROVE  YOUR  STOCK 


BY    1'URCUASING 


White  Minorcas, 

AS    IJREI)    BY 

^Vm.  -T.   Scliauble, 


The  Most  Profitable  Fowl  to  Keep. 


*^ WRITE    FOR    PBICES,    and 
Mention  this  Paper. 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  oue-half  ream  of  8x11 
who  will  pay  express  and  use  it.    If 


to  dairyiut'M  and  others 

sent  by*  niuil,  send  :{0  c-ts.  for  postage 


A.  C.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinetaru. 


THE   SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT 


Contains  over  100  Patterns,  including  Alphabet  of 
Capitals  and  Small  Letteri*.  A  Sixcial  Kciitureot  thw  Outfit 
is  Copyrifirhted  Kmbroidery  Designing  Patterns.  With 
those  Uesigniiin  I'attenis  any  one  can  arrange  llowers  in  chisters  of 
any  size  or  assortment  to  suit  tlie  fancy,  or  they  can  be  so  shaped  as 
to  fit  any  piece  of  material  wliich  is  to  be  stamped.  We  do  not  otfei 
this  ontHt  for  tlio  large  number  of  patterns  It  contains,  but  tor  tlielr 
usefulness.  Each  jcinj?  a  deslgu  of  iMjst  workmanship,  jwjrforated 
on  l)est  Government  Bond,  with  ample  worlilng  space.  There  are 
Designs  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornanu!Utal  Border  an(f  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Rideboard  S<!arf ,  both  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tinsel  Work.  Flantiel  Skirt.  Running 
Enil)roidery,  etc.  Designs  for  Doilies,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies,  Ban- 
ners, Billow  Sliams,  and  a  Splasher  Pattern  8x22  in<hes.  ThuHe 
Patterns  are  for  all  kinds  of  Embroidery  and  Paintini;. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PATTERNS  !,'iS!?,S?ron«ffi'i:?<rU"o^2 

Ri^ket     COMPI^^KTE   s£^^  OF  CAPITAL  LETTERS.    Alphabet  of  Small  Letters,  to  go 

Kacket. .  *^"'^Yset  Large  Nim.brrsT  1  s^-t  Small  ditto.    Beautiful  Tinsel  I>e8icn.  6  in.  wide,  for  Lam- 

1  ^ci.  i^«  »  _      ...         ^^^^ ,    1  n  ._     „.i... „_  ♦.,«..„,i       Several  Flannel   Skirt 


with  the  above.     . „ 

«)re(iuins,  etc.     Narrow  Braid  I  n  sr  Patt -,  i-;^-„v.; 
PatternH.  wide  and  narrow.    Good^Nleht  and  Morn  In 

etc.,  of  different  sizes,  for  tinsel  or  art  thread,  etc. 


Pattern,  1   1-2  in.,  with  corner  tunie<l. 

'  \e.  forpillow  shams.    Siars.  i^resvenin.  **ipi»b, 
T»«a  Pot,  Creamer,  Sujjar  Bowl,  and  Cup  and 


Address 


F-A.T^2vi:    -A-2STID    Tri3STE"2--A.ieiD, 


Kl^Ijy,   PA. 


■W^lVt.   ]Vj3LT7"EJ 


KHtablished    ISTr. 


^>PRODUCE  •^  COMMISSION  ♦^  MERCHANT,-^ 

DKAi^Kit  iisr 

Poulti-y,    Game,    Biittor,    ^^eTKH    awd    01ie«^©, 

Fruits  aucl   l^rocluoo  ol"  all  kiiidw. 

39  &  41  E.  Chippewa  St.,  opp.  Washington  Market,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

REFERENCES;    Merchants  BanK,  BulTalo,  Mercanllle  Hencies,  or  any  General  Business  Honse. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


PUSta 


it 


EVERYBODY'S 

Paint  Book" 

Tells  you  how  to  Paint  a 
HOUSE 

Inside    and    Out. 


Yoilpselt 


Learn  how  by  readinff  "  Everybody's 
Paint  Book;"  you  can  then  paint 
your 

BARN    OR    WAGON. 


OR 


FARM  IMPLEMENTS. 


Tells  all  about  Kalsominifig  and  Paper-HanginK  .Anyb<xiyran  i"--"  ''"Wto  do 
u^^^lsd,  how  to  Polish  a  Piano  or  Organ  o  V  ^.d  Renovate  Fun  - 
ture.     In  short,  this  bo<ik  will  tell  you  all  about  Painting. 


It  is  tilled  with  illus- 


trations.     It   will  save  .^ny" family' ten  times   its  cos,   every  ^ear.     This  is  the  time  of 
year  when    everybody  begins  to    think  ab(mt  "  Fixing  Up.     and  th.s  book    will  help 

you   do   it.  .      .  ■•  •   » 

A  cony  bound  in  extra  cloth,  with  ink  side-stamp,  will  be  sent,  postage  prepaid,  on  receipt 

of  One   Dollar.      Address 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


rRUIT 

AND 


A   Promising  Seedliiij;  Apple. 

Apple  growing  hjis  not  heretofore  re- 
ceived much  attention  among  the  varied 
fruit  industries  of  California.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  it  is  coming  forward,  and 
it  is  claimed  for  the  foothill  regions  of 
some  of  the  mountainous  counties  that 
tliey  produce  a  considerable  quantity  of 
apples  of  the  best  size,  color  and  flavor 
California  Fruit  (Grower,  from  which  our 
cut  is  taken,  names  as  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  the  older  varieties  Ked  Astra- 
khan, Benoni,  Alexander,  (xravenstein. 
Fall  Pippin,  Yellow  Bellflower,  King 
of  Tompkins  County.  Koxbury  Russet, 
Smith's  Cider.  Winesap,  Rhode  Island 
(xreening,  Rawles'  Janet,  Ben  Davis  and 
Yellow  Newton  Pippin,  and  of  the  newer 
varieties  which  have  proved  good  keepers, 
Arkansas  Black,  Delaware  Red  Winter. 
Lankfor'i,  Shackleford,  Huntsman.  Clag 
ton  and  Mammoth  Black  Twig. 


MA IISH all's   RKI)   APPLE. 

Among  the  California  seedlings  Marsh 
all's  Red,  Skinner's  Pippin.  Cook's  Seed 
ling  and  Sexton's  Golden  Seedling  receive 
si^ecial  mention.  Of  these.  Marshall's 
Red  is  pronounced  the  best  by  the  author 
ity  (|uoted,  which  says  of  it:  "It  is  a  seed- 
ling, a  supposed  cross  between  a  Yellow 
Bellflower  and  Red  June,  having  the  size 
and  8hai)e  of  the  former  and  deep  crim- 
son color  of  the  latter.  The  qualitj' is 
fine  and  the  tree  is  a  prolific  bearer.  The 
original  tree  was  first  fruited  in  1877  and 
the  variety  named  and  introduced  to 
the  public  in  1884.  It  has  since  proved 
adaptable  to  a  widely  diversified  terri- 
tory." 

PropMgMtiiig  CiittiiiKH. 

Many  of  our  common  trees  and  shrubs 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  some 
much  more  easily  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  others.  Among  those  of  the 
forest  varieties  easily  propagated  in  this 
way  are  poplars,  sycamores,  willows  and 
cotton  woods,  from  which  cuttings  grow 
with  but  little  care  other  than  sticking 
them  in  ground  containing  the  common 
amount  of  moisture.  Among  the  fruit 
bearers  the  quince,  grape,  currant  and 
gooseberry  may  be  ranked  with  those 
with  which  this  method  is  usually  suc- 
cessful. As  a  general  rule,  however,  the 
use  of  plants  with  roots  is  the  most  trust- 
worthy and  the  one  to  be  recommended. 
The  best  time  for  taking  off  cuttings  is 
in  the  fall  as  soon  as  the  wood  has  ripened, 
and  they  will  require  careful  treatment 
in  a  pit  or  otherwise  to  preserve  them  in 
a  cool  and  moist  condition  for  setting  out 
early  in  the  spring.  As  a  rule  the  cut- 
tings should  be  of  the  new  growth  and 
should  be  cut  off  just  beyond  a  bud,  and 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  through  the  win- 
ter with  the  butts  upward.  When  set, 
from  one  to  two  buds  are  enough  to  be 
left  above  ground.  Cuttings  should  be 
from  five  to  ten  inches  long,  according 
to  varieties,  and  the  Iodk  ones  may  be  set 
in  a  slanting  direction. 
k^ 


PHY  HftllNHR     COON  dogs,  English   bred 
rvA  UUUllUO,    Ferrets,  fence  machines.    Ad- 
dress    AMERICAN  KENNELS,  Ilolmesville,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

**I  WANT** 

Parchasers  of  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

to  know  that  the  latch  string  of  the 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.    Ijood 
Stock,  *IjO>v  I'ricoN  and  Siiiiare  Dealing  is  niv  motto. 
C.  H.  GREGG,  Krumroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Wanted  at  Once. 

in  (\(\(\    Ancinfo   ^    solicit    subscriptions 

iu,uuu  Mgenis  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

YARD.    Send  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 
There  is  money  in  it.    Address 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 

ESSIE,  I'-A.. 

Our  SouHiern  H01116 

Is  the  name  of  a  40-pagre  Monthly 

Magazine,  published  at 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. 

All  persons  desirous  of  h'arning  all  about  North 
Cai'olina,  her  unlimited  resources,  unrivalled  cli- 
mate, and  unparalleled  inducements  ottered  new 
settlers,  should  send  five  one  cent  j>ostage  stamps 
lor  copy  of  above  paper,  and  they  will  also  receive  a 
copy  of  our  little  book,  "The  (irape  Industry  of 
North  Carolina,''  a  lK>()k  giving  the  statisti<-s  of 
grape  culture  in  the  I'nited  .States  according  to  the 
last  census,  and  showing  the  many  advantages  North 
Carolina  oflers  for  Vineyardists,  Grape  Growers  and 
Truck  Men.     Address.  M.  H.  PRIDE, 

Box  50.  Mount  Holly,  North  Carolina. 

Mention  Farm  and  Viniyard. 

in  Old  Nursefor  GIiildreiL 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING, 

Should  always  bo  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Oumn,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  Is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY-FIVB  CENTS  A    BOTTLE. 

Mention  Kakm  and  Vinkyakd. 
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Our  Latest  and  Greatest 


Premium  Offer 


THE 


mm  QEAF&  Em&s, 

Concord,  Brighton, 
Niagara 
and  Wyoming  Red. 

You  can  get  one  strong  vine 
of  each  of  the  above  varieties 
and  the  Farm  and  Vinkyarj)  a 
year  for  only  50  cents,  our  reg- 
ular subscription  price,  delivered 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
free  of  charge. 


Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  Authors! 

A   CHARMING   SET   OF   BOOKS, 


EMIBR.-A.OIN'GI- 


Ten  of  the  Greatest  Novels  Ever  Written 


B^2"  TE33^T  OF"  THE 


GREATEST  AUTHORS  WHO  EVER  LIVED ! 

If  you  will  study  the  biograpbieH  of  the  great  authors  of  our  day,  you  will  observe  that  In  most 
instances  their  reputations  were  made  by  the  production  of  a  single  lH)ok.    Let  but  one  work  that 


is  really  great— one  masterpiece— emanate  ttom  an  author's  pen,  and  thougli  his  ftiture  efforts  may 
be  trivial  in  comparison  his  name  will  live  and  his  works  be  read  long  after  the  author  has  passed 
awav.  A  well-known  New  York  publishing  Iiouse  has  issued  in  uniform  and  handsome  style  ten  of 
the  greatest  and  most  famous  novels  in  the  English  language,  an<l  we  have  perfected  arrangements 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  handsome  and  valuable  set  of  l)ooks  as  a  premium  to  our  sub- 
8crii)er8  upon  terms  which  make  them  almost  a  free  gif^  Each  one  ot  these  famous  novels  was  its 
author's  gn'ateat  work— his  masterpiece— the  great  production  that  made  his  name  and  fame.  The 
works  comprised  in  this  valua»)le  set  of  books,  which  are  published  under  the  general  title  of 
"  Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  Authors,"  are  as  follows: 

LADY  AXTSLET'S  SECRET. 


EAST  LYNNE, 

By  Mrs,  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYRE, 

By  Cliarlotle  Bronte. 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  GENTLEMAN. 

By  M\»n  Mulock. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Kliot. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 

By  Wilkie  Collins. 


By  Mi«i8  M.  E.  Braddon. 

VANITY  FAIR, 

By  "W.  M.  fThackermy. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  POMPEII. 

By  Sir  E.  Buliver  Liytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 

By  Alexander  Dumati. 

FTTT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE. 

By  Charles  Reade. 


Each  of  these  great  and  powerful  works  is  known  the  world  over  and  read  in  every  civilized 
lan«l.  Each  is  intensely  Interestinjr,  yet  pure  and  elevatine  In  moral  tone,  ihey  are  published 
comuMe,  uncfmnged  and  unnbndfjed,  in  ten  scixii-nte  vohnrws.  wSth  very  handsome  and  artistic 
covers,  all  iiniforni.  thus  makintr  a  charming  set  of  books  wliirli  will  be  an  ornament  to  the  home. 
Tliev  are  printed  from  new  type,  clear,  bold  and  readable,  upon  paper  ol  excellent  quality.  Altogether 
it  is  a  delijriitfiil  :  .r  of  boolcs.  and  we  are  most  happy  to  i»e  cnaided  to  afford  our  suDScriDers  un  op 
portiiniry  of  obt.  iuiitg  such  splendid  books  upon  such  terms  as  we  can  give. 

Our  Liberal  Fremiuiu  Offer!  I!,veL'" w^mmo<u ^ 

prising  the  complete  set  of  "Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  (ircatost  Authors,"  by  vmil,  jtoslof/f  pirpaUl 
by  (lurxehes,  also  the  F'ltrill  iliicl  Vllieyui'cl  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  only  75  Cents, 
which  is  an  advance  of  of  but  'I't  cents  over  our  regular  subscription  i)rice,  so  that  you  practically  get  this 
iKjautiful  set  of  books  for  only  25  cents.  Subscribers  dcsiriuK  to  take  advantage  of  this  oHir  whose  terms 
of  subscription  have  not  yet  expired,  by  renewing  now  will  receive  Iht-  l)<M>ks  at  once,  and  their  subscrip- 
tions will  Ikj  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  We  will  give  the  i-omplcle  set  of  lK)oks  free  to 
any  one  sending  us  a  club  of  H  yearly  subscrilxTS.  This  is  a  great  premium  ofTer— a  great  chance  for  our 
readers.     Do  not  miss  it.     Perftct  satLsfaclion  is  gnnranteed.    Address  all  letters 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


HARNESS 


Fine  Buggy  $9 
Best  Farm  $25 


£3 


Qua  A/f  Nj^  ^^  D  No.  A. — Single  Harness,  inch  Trace,  doubled  and  stitched;  2  loops  on 

Breast  Collar  with   long   I^ay    Breeching,  folded  with  Lay  Single   Strap 
Belly   Bands;  3   inch  Saddle;  C.  P..  or   Japan   trimmings;  Side  or  Over 

Check.  Price, ♦  9.00 

No.  B.— Better  grade  ofalK>ve I0.2B 

No.  C— Still  better  grade  of  above 11.28 

No.  D. — With  Nickel  trimmings  or  Davis  hard  rubber  fiNiish  13. OO 

RETAILS  AT  $18.00  TO  $20.00 

All  xo  ^('OC'/ that  a  sale  in  any  neighborhood  brings  many  duplicate  or- 
ders.    These  are  not  slop  machine-made,  but  guaranteed  A  I,  hand  -made. 

«QA  Do  not  confound  these  with   cheap  machine  harness.     If  you  want 
liU  such,  our  machme— the  best  in  the  world  for  the  money— costs  $6.90. 

DOUBLE  HARNESS,  No.  92.— Farm  Team  Harness.     \M  Trace,  j;^ 

long  hame  Tug,  over  top  red  or  black  hames;  Champion  or  D.  G.  buckles,  ||Lyrtt>^^  i  Aftn 
book  and  terret  pads,  fancy  housings,  ^  hip  straps  with  trace  carriers; 
square  blind  Bridles,  round  winker  bows  and  checks,  ^ Lines  30  to  32  ft. 
Heavy  thong  sewed  collars.  C.  P.  or  Jap.  trimmed. — The  best  hirness 
made  for  themoney.  Price,  $28. OO  Breeching  with  No  3  will  cos  $3.76 
extra.  No.  03 —The  same  as  No  fti  1?^  Tugs,  ^  Bridles.  Heavier  stock 
all  through  Price,  $26. OO.  .Sent  on  receipt  ot  cash,  or  C.  O.  D.,with 
privilege  of  examination,   when   $2  is  s«nt.     Address 


Libartyvillt  Harntst  Co.,  LIbtrtyvllh,  Illinois. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vimktard. 
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A    BRUSH     BOAT. 


How    to    Load,  Unload    and   Burn    Brush 
with  Least  Expense  and  Labor. 

For  removing  large  accumulations  of 
brush  from  orchards  and  elsewhere  the 
brush  boat  depicted  here  and  recently 
described  in  Rural  New  Yorker  will  be 
found  exceedingly  convenient. 

This  boat  is  made  of  two  ordinary  mud- 
boat  planks,  placed  with  the  rear  ends 
about  eight  feet  apart  and  the  front  ends 
about  four  feet.  The  latter  are  fastened 
together  by  a  2-inch  plank  a  foot  or 
eighteen  inches  wide  and  of  the  proper 
length,  bolted  to  the  curved  portion, 
and  there  are  three  beams  of  4  by  4 
scantling,  one  at  the  rear,  one  at  the 
front  and  one  at  the  center,  and  raised 
to  clear  the  ground  about  six  or  eight 
inches.  Upon  these  nail  a  covering  of 
inch  boards,  and  with  a  hook  clevis 
bolted  to  the  center  of  the  plank  at  the 
front  end,  by  which  the  vehicle  is  to  be 
dirawn,  the  boat  is  completed.  In  load- 
ing the  brush  commence  at  the  rear  end. 
It  can  project  considerably  if  a  little 
pains  are  taken  to  bind  it  with  that  iu 
front,  the  load  being  kept  somewhat  in 
the  shape  of  the  boat.  The  easiest  way 
to  dispose  of  the  brush  is  to  burn  it  as 
drawn.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  burn- 
ing green  brash  if  a  good  fire  is  started 
at  first  with  any  old  rubbish  or  dry  ma- 
terial.    Unload  comj)actly  on  the  fire. 


A  HOME  MADE  BRUSH  BOAT. 

To  do  this  before  commencing  the 
load,  place  on  one  side  of  the  boat  a  stifl 
pole  or  rail,  with  a  chain  attached  in  the 
center,  and  load  on  this,  and  when  the 
load  is  drawn  to  the  fire,  to  the  other 
end  of  tliis  chain  is  attached  another 
sufficiently  long  to  pass  over  the  load 
and  the  fire.  Then  the  team  is  uncoupled 
from  the  boat  and  hitched  to  the  end  of 
the  chain,  and  the  team  goes  ahead,  and 
with  proper  judgn\ent  the  load  is  placed 
directly  on  the  burning  pile  better  than 
it  could  be  done  by  hand,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  and  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  burning.  On  such  a  boat  can 
be  placed  all  any  team  should  draw,  and 
more  than  would  be  placed  on  a  wagon, 
and  the  device  being  low,  the  load  is  out 
of  the  way  of  standing  trees,  and  can  be 
much  more  conveniently  put  on  and 
taken  oflf.  

Agricultural   Notes. 

At  the  Michigan  experiment  station 
i'he  best  varieties  of  green  corn  for  suc- 
c.ssion  tnere  prove  to  be  Ouy,  Cro.sby, 
Concord,  Stabler  and  Ooldeu  Coin. 

From  the  Connecticut  stali<m  comes 
the  report  tliat  "cotton  hull  a.shes  of  the 
best  quality  are  the  cheai)est  source  of 
lX)taHh,  free  from  chlorides,  to  be  found 
in  our  markets." 

The  corn  crop  of  1800  was  the  smallest 
reported  in  nine  years  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  as  the  jn-evious  one  was 
the  largest.  As  stated  by  Statistician 
Dodg<*,  tlie  reduction  is  about  30  per  c^' 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

nnni^«Ai»n-C«rpiSeii^*Uli?Mo»e  15  Ibi.  » 

Tney  cause  no  iirKi>e»«,  contain  no  poUon  and  never 

1  by  Druegittt  everywyiere  or  st-nt  by  mmll.  P»rtlca. 

Un  (Maledi)  4o.    WlLGOl  SPKCUIV  VO^  PUUt  fa. 


month,    iney  cause  no  lir 
faU.  Sold  b 


Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


THE  FARMER'S  SIDE. 

*'  Where  we  are,  how  we  got  here, 
and  the  way  out." 

By  Hon.  W.  A.  PEFFER, 

r.  H.  SKNATOR  FKOM   KANSAS. 

18iuo,  cloth      ...      Price,  lil.OO. 


GRAND  PREMIUM  OFFER  I 

.A.  SET  OF  THE 


There  is  a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  ant- 
authoritative  book  which  shall  represent  th( 
fanner,  and  set  forth  his  condition,  the  influ 
ences  surrounding;  Inm,  and  plans  and  prospeetf 
for  the  future.  This  book  has  been  written  by 
Hon.  W.  A.  PeflTer,  who  was  elected  to  tlu 
United  States  Senate  from  Kansas  to  succeed 
Senator  Ingalls.  The  title  is  The  Farjier'.- 
Side,  and  this  indicates  the  pui*pose  of  the  work. 

In  the  earlier  chapters,    Senator  PefFer  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the    fanner  in  vari<)u^ 
parts  of  the  country,  iind   compares  it  with  th< 
condition  of  men  iu  otiier  callings.    He  carefully 
examines  the  cost  of  labor,  of  livinsr,  the  prices 
of  crops,  taxes,  mort:^a>fes,  and  rates  of  interest 
He  jrives  elaborate  tallies   showin<r  the  increas* 
of  wealtli  in  railroads,    manufactures,  banking? 
and  other  forms  of  business,  and  he  compare^ 
this  with  the  earnings  of  the  farmer,  and  alsr 
wage-workers  in  general.      In  a  dear,  forcible 
style,  with  abundant  citations  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  author  tells    how  the  farmer  reachet' 
his  present  unsatisfactory  condition.     Then  fol 
lows  an  elaborate  discussion  of  "  The  M'ay  out," 
which  is  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  pres 
entatlon  of  the  aims  and  views  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  that  has  been   published,  including  full 
discussions   of  the    curretiey,    the   questiouH   oV 
interest  an<l   mortgages,    railroads,  the  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  matters  of  vital  consequence. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  which  attempts  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  empha.size  its  value.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
the  faetSj  figures,  and  suggestions  which  the 
farmer  ought  to  have  at  hand. 

The  Farmer's  Side  has  just  been  issueil, 
and  makes  a  handsome  and  substantial  book 
of  280  piures.  We  have  arranged  with  tlie  pub- 
lishers for  its  sale  to  our   readers  at  the  pub- 


In  Twelve  Large  Volumes, 

Which  we  Offer  with  a  Tear's  Subscription 

to  this  Paper  for  a  Trifle  More  than 

Onr  Regular  Subscription  Price. 

Wishing  to  largely  increase  the  circulation  of  this 
paper  during  the  next  six  months,  we  have  made 
arrangements  with  a  New  York  publishing  house 
whereby  we  are  enabled  to  offer  as  a  premium  to  our 
Bubscribers  a  Set  of  the  "Workiii  of  Charles  Dick- 
:;^-..  en8,    in   T^velve    L<arg;e    and    Handsome 

Volumes,  with  a  year's  subscription  to  this 
paper,  lor  a  trifle  more  than  our  regular  sub- 
scription price.  Our  great  offer  to  subscribers 
eclii)8es  any  ever  1m  retofore  made.  Charles 
Dickens  was  the  greatest  novelist  who  ever 
lived.  No  author  before  or  since  his  time  has 
won  the  fame  that  he  achieved,  and  his  works 
are  even  more  popular  to-day  than  during 
bis  lifetime.  Tney  abound  m  wit,  humor, 
pathos,  masterly  delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  ol  places  and  incidents, 
thrilling  and  skillfully  wrought  plots.  Each 
book  is  intensely  interesting.  No  nomeeliould 
be  without  a  set  of  these  great  and  remark- 
able works.  Not  to  have  read  them  is  to  bo 
far  behind  the  age  in  which  we  live.  The 
eet  of  Dickens'  works  which  we  offer  as  a 
premium  to  our  subscribers  is  handsomely  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  with  new  type. 
The  twelve  volumes  contain  the  following  world-famous  works,  each  one  of  which  is  pub- 
lished complete,  unchanged,  and  absolutdy  unaWidged  : 


CHARLES  DICKENS. 


DAVID  COPPERFIELD, 
MARTIN  CHUZZLEWIT, 
NICHOLAS  NICKELBY, 
DOMBEY  AND  SON, 
BLEAK  HOUSE, 
LITTLE  DORRIT, 
OUR  MUTUAL  FRIEND, 
PICKWICK  PAPERS, 


BARNABY  RUDCE  AND  CHRISTMAS 
STORIES, 

OLIVER  TWIST  AND  GREAT  EXPEC- 
TATIONS, 

THE  OLD  CURIOSITY  SHOP  AND 
THEUNCOMMERCIALTRAVELER, 

A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES,  HARD 
TIMES  AND  THE  MYSTERY  OF 
EDWIN  DROOD. 


Ushers'  price. 


The  book  may  be  obtained  at 
our  oltiee,  or  wu  will  forward  copies  to  any 
address,  p'>8t-paid,  on  receipt  of  ^1.00  per  copy. 
Address 

Mentioi  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


Uny  direi't  from  us.  We  manufacture  Cigars  and 
grow  our  owu  Tobacco  in  the  vcreatfst  cigar  district 
in  the  world.  ^  T  |^  W  T3  ES  *^>*'"I>lel»<»x, 
with  Price  LlXLr^XX^El  List,  by 
ninil,  J-'k!.  Ma<;ks  &  Co.,  740  and  742  East  Ix)nibard 
Strwt,  Kaltimorc,  Md. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinitard. 


The  above  are  without  question  the  most  famous  novels  that  were  ever  written.  For  a 
quarter  of  a  century  they  have  been  celebrated  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  civilized 
world.  Yet  there  are  thousands  of  liomes  in  America  not  yet  supplied  with  a  set  of  Dickens, 
the  usual  high  cost  of  the  books  preventing  people  in  moderate  circumstances  from  enjoying 
this  lu^tury.  But  now,  owing  to  the  use  of  modern  improved  printing,  folding  and  stitching 
machinery,  the  extremely  low  price  of  white  paper,  and  the  great  competition  in  the  book 
trade,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  to  our  subscribers  and  readers  a  set  of  Dickens'  works  at  a 
price  which  all  can  afford  to  pay.  Every  home  in  the  land  may  now  be  supplied  with  a  set 
of  the  great  author's  works. 

This  entire  set  of  IWIL7X  70LUMZS  arffnow  offered  by  us  for  One  Dollar  Otlly,  including  a 
Itxfu  Subicription  to  f  ABM  AHD  VllTlYABD,  or  given  FBZI  with  .3  subscrilK-rs  at  50  cent*  each,  and  to  every 
pers(»n  getting  up  a  clul)  of  10  subscribers  at  our  clubbing  rates  of  25  cents  each,  we  will  FnMBt  th«  wh»U 
Stt  of  TwilT*  Toluaii  FSZX.    Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Our  Agents  make  f  loo  to  $3(w  a  month  selling  our  goods  on  their  merits.  We  want  County  and  (Jen- 
eral  Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  If  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $loo  and  expenses 
after  9(>  days'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $250.  We  will  send  large  llluatrated  circulars  and 
letter,  with  a  special  offer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  8.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittslnirgh,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinryard. 


tOtTBtt  rAMttV  WASttEB. 

We  will  guarantee  the  "Lovell"  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will   refund  the  money. 

We  have  made  special  arrangrements  by 
"wliicli  "we  can  supply  a  limited  number  of 
tbese  Wasbers  for  $2.00,  including*  a  year's 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard,  or  "we 
#UU_^'.;^ori*^-  '^iii  give  the  Wasber  free  to  anyone  sending 
in  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing  rates,  25  cents 
eacb,  but  -we  cannot  pay  ft^eigbtage.    Address, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 
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TRELLIS     FOR     BLACKBERRY     VINES. 


How    an  Ohio    UorticiilturiKt    Keeps    Ilil 
Vines  ill  Convenient  Sliape. 

An  Ohio  horticulturist  describes  his 
inaTia8:euie!it  of  bhickberrj''  plants  in 
The  Rural  New  Yorker.     He  says; 

My  plan  is  to  take  fjood  fence  posts 
five  feet  in  length,  set  one  at  each  end  of 
a  row,  3i  feet  in  the  ground,  leaving 
twenty  inches  above  ground.  I  use  No. 
12  galvanized  wire  and  draw  it  as  tight- 
ly as  possible.  However  long  the  rows 
may  be  a  post  set  firmly  at  each  end  is 
sufficient.  After  the  canes  are  tied  to 
the  wire  they  form  a  perfect  support, 
and  there  are  no  stakes  in  the  way  of 
tlie  hoe.  1  top  my  canes  at  three  feet, 
jnst  the  right  height  to  be  handy  for  the 
pickers.  By  running  the  wires  twenty 
inches  from  the  ground  they  pass  below 
the  branches,  so  that  it  is  much  more 
convenient  to  tie  them,  and  less  twine  is 
required,  while  the  tops  are  in  better 
shape  for  picking. 

I  remove  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  off,  and  tie  the  new  ones  to  the 
wire  to  prevent  their  being  twisted  ofl 
by  the  wind.  I  am  well  aware  that  a 
large  number  of  fruit  growers  dispense 


of  the  ground  in  some  place  where  they 
will  not  be  disturbed.  In  the  spring  the 
nuts  may  be  planted  in  nursery  rows  oi 
in  the  spots  wliore  it  i.^  desired  the  trees 
shiill  stand.  Mucli  more  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  nut  culture  than  for- 
merly, and  it  is  found  that  by  selection 
and  culture  nuts  improve  almost  as  read- 
ily as  fruit. 

CliryiiantheaiuniH. 

Either  for  using  in  the  greenliouse  or 
conservatory  up  to  and  after  Christmas 
time,  or  for  cutting,  the  late  flowering 
chrysanthemums  are  of  great  value. 
These  late  kinds  furnish  us  with  a  large 
quantity  of  Hovvers  of  medium  size  un- 
der ordinary  cultivation.  It  is  not  a 
good  i)lan  lo  aim  at  obtaining  the  flow- 
ers of  abnormal  size,  tis  if  this  is  done 
the  chances  are  tliat  some  will  come  fas- 
ciated  or  deformed,  besides  which  three 
or  four  smaller  flowers  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  one  of  extra  size  as  far  as  utili- 
ty is  concerned.  An  important  point  in 
the  culture  of  late  chrysanthemums  is 
that  of  commencing  to  feed  them  far  too 
early  in  the  autumn;  a  strong  growth  is 
thereby  made,  which  vdll  at  times  fail 
to  set  any  buds  at  all;  those  buds  also 
which  may  be  thought  safe  will  turn 
blind  or  fail  to  grow  as  they  should  do. 
But  little  loss  will  be  sustained  (if  any) 
by  deferring  the  application  of  manurial 
Btimulants  until  the  plants  are  housed. 
This  work  need  not  be  done  quite  so  soon 
as  in  the  case  of  the  main  crop,  there  be- 
ing no  buds  susceptible  of  injury  by 
slight  frosts.  It  is  not  well  to  risk  the 
plants  out  too  far  into  October. 


EXPANDED    METAL. 


CUT  FROM  STEEIi  PLATES. 


M«de  of  one  sheet  \li  Inch  mesh,  Kxpanded  Metal,  bent  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Anjone  can  erect  Ihem.    Tliey  can  he 
removed  without  Injury  to  itself  or  tree,  nml  replaced  as  rradlly.    It  is  light,  ueat,  strong,  sufflcicntly  open  to  admit  light  aiic 
air,  and  close  Piiouuh  to  protect  against  ra>ib)t.<,  lioy  or  bc.-i.st.       /^cmtdai     crvnAMPkCrv    NilirTAI     t^r\ 
Th.re  Is  nothing  llljc  it,  or  as  good;  and  for  quality,  nothing       ^tlN  I  KAL  tAh'AIN  UtU    IVl  t  I  AL  UU., 
ascheap.     Send  for  Catalogue  No.  42.  ||6    WATER   ST.,   PITTSBURGH,    F»A. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


IF  vou  wish  to  advertise  anytliinjj.  nnywliero,  at 
anv  time,  write  to  GKO.   1*.   UOWKI.L  &.  CO., 
No.  lo'Spnu-e  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


WIRE  TRELLIS  FOR  BLACKBERRIES. 

with  stakes  or  wires;  but  after  having 
nsed  both  for  three  years  I  regard  them 
as  indispensable  if  one  wants  the  crop  tc 
be  the  best.  I  would  not  advise  any  on€ 
to  use  sawdust  as  a  mulch  for  anything, 
as  its  effects  on  the  soil  are  not  desira- 
ble, and  it  also  makes  an  excellent  breed- 
ing place  for  injurious  insects. 

To  keep  the  soil  moist,  cool  and  ricli 
each  winter  I  cover  a  space  about  twc 
feet  wide  along  the  rows  with  manure, 
and  start  the  cultivator  as  soon  in  the 
Bpring  as  the  soil  is  in  fit  condition,  and 
continue  its  use  until  August.  Raspber- 
ries require  the  same  treatment  if  on€ 
wants  to  be  sure  of  a  good  crop.  During 
the  drought  at  fruiting  time  in  the  pasi 
season  I  noticed  that  the  neglected  ber 
ries  on  the  wild  as  well  as  the  tame 
bushes  were  drying  up,  while  mine  wen 
ripening  nicely  and  in  large  quantities 


Nut  Planting. 

Nuts  may  be  planted  either  in  the  fall 
or  spring.  The  objection  to  fall  planting 
lies  chiefly  in  the  danger  of  their  being 
disturbed  and  carried  off  by  some  of  th« 
small  animals.  The  following  plan, 
which  comes  highly  recomm<;nded,  seems 
to  be  an  excellent  one,  not  <nily  for  pre 
serving  the  seeds  from  disturbance,  but 
also  for  keeping  them  in  a  condition  fa- 
vorable for  germination  in  the  spring, 
somewhat  similar  to  that  furni.shed  by 
nature  in  the  forests:  Soon  after  theii 
maturity,  and  certainly  before  they  have 
become  thoroughly  dried,  select  those  oi 
good  size,  large  kernels  and  thin  shells. 
Place  them  in  boxes  of  moist  soil  and 
sink  the  boxes  to  the  level  of  the  surface 


A     VASE     OF    ADA     SPAULDING     CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

The  decorative  value  of  chrysanthe- 
nmms  cut  with  long  stems  and    loosely 
arranged  in  va.'ses   has  created  a  «U'  siand 
for  varieties  specially  suited  to  this  pur- 
pose.    According  to  (J-arden  and  Forest 
the  flowers  should  not  be  too   large,  and 
should  excel   in    breadth.     They  should 
have  abundant  foliage,  so  that   no  other 
contrast  to  the  flower  is  needed   than   a 
good  background.     In  the  illustration  is 
shown  a  vase  of  the  flowers  of  the  Chrys- 
anthemum   Ada  Spaulding,    which   has 
gained  a   high    rank   among   the   newer 
kin<ls  of   this  type.     The  plants   have  a 
vigorous  habit,  the  flowers  are  massive, 
well  imbricated  and  usually  colored  in  a 
pleasing   way      The    illustration,    how- 
ever, is  not  meant  to  display  the  special 
«]ualities  of  this  variety,  but  to  indicate 
one  of  the  best  ways  in  which  clirysan- 
themums  can    be  employed   for  indoor 
decoration. 


Tuberous   HeKoiiiaii. 

If  tuberous  begonias  are  planted  in  a 
soil  composed  of  two  parts  manure  com- 
p()S^.Jd  with  turf,  and  one  part  well  rot- 
ted leaf  mold,  an  enormous  quantity  of 
very  large  flowers  will  be  produced.  The 
tubers  produ(!ed  will  also  be  much  larg- 
er tiian  those  grown  in  the  ordinary 
way.  says  a  well  known  French  author- 
ity 


PENSIONS 

THE   DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A   LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependtuit 
whoso  .sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  you  wish  your  claim  spe'dilv  and  sue- 

"^""/ur"^"-  JAMES  TANNER, 

r.ate  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    >VnsIiiiigton,  I>.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 

SOBBZXT'S 

EieGiric*soaD. 

THE  BEST  FAMILY  SOAl^  IN 
— THE  WORLD. — 

It  it  Striellj  Fate.     UsiiinB  is  Qtiltj. 

TlIK  original  formula  for  w.Uich  we  paid  $50,f)00 
Unenty  years  ago  has  never  heen  modified  or 
changed    in    the  slij^htest.     This  SOap  is 
identical  in  qnality    to-day   with 
that  made  twentv  years  a^^o. 
tt  contains   nothing*  that  can  in- 
1    jure  the  finest  Fabric,    it  bright- 
ens colors  and  l»iea(hcs  wliites. 

IT  wa.shes  flannels  and  lilankels  as  no  other 
Huup  in  the  world  does — withuut  sltrinking — 
eaving  t   hemoft  and  white  and  like  new. 

READ  THIS  TWICE. 


THERE  is  a  g-reat  Saving*  <>f  tinu>,  of 
lalx>r,  of  soap,  of  fuel,  and   of  the  fabric, 
where  Dobbins'  Klectrjc  Soap  is  usetl  aCCOrdinff 

to  directions- 

ONE  trial  ^°>'l  demonstrate  its  great  merit. 
It  will  pay  you  to  make  that  trial. 

IKE  all   best  things,   it  is  extensively 

imitated  und  counterleited. 


L 


Beware  of  Imitations. 


r 


R' 


NSIST  u)M)n  Dobbins'  Electric.  Don't  take 
Magnetic,  Electro-Magic,  IMiiladelphia  Elec- 
tric, or  any  (»ther  fraud,  simply  bccau.s*-  it  is  cheaj). 
They  will  ruin  clothes,  and  are  dear  at  any  price. 
Ask  for 

DOBBINS'  ELECTRIC 

and  take  no  other.  Nearly  every  grocer  Irom  Maine 
to  Mexico  keeps  it  in  stock.  It  yours  liasn't  it,  he 
will  ord«'r  from  his  neare^il  wholesale  gr<»cer. 

KAD  carefully  the  inside  wrapper  around 
each  bar,  and  Im>  careful  to  follODir  di- 
rections <»■  each  outside  wrapper.  You  cannot 
afford  to  wait  longer  before  trying  for  yourself 
this  old,  reliable,  and  truly  wonderful 

DOBBINS'  ELECTRIC  SOAP. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 

BE  A  MAN 

APOLLO  WAS  A  PERFECT  RAAN. 

PIRFECT  IN  FORM  I-MATCHIESS  IN  WAR! 

8o  Koxloiu  were  the  •Deients  for  ttal  wart  men  that 

puDT  boT*  >t  Mrth  were  put  (o  dpath. 

Every  MAN  can  b«   8TK0NO 

and  VIOOROUB  in  all  rtipectt. 

YOUNQ  MEN  OR  OLD, 

■nfferlnf   from    NERVOUS   DB- 
BILITT.  Loit  or  Failinf  Man- 
hood,   rhysical   Ezceu^t.  ManUl 
Worry.    Btnnted   Development,  or 
any  PERSONAL  WEAKNESS,  can  ba 
restored  to   PERFECT  HEALTH  and 
tha    NOBLE     VITALITY    of    STRONO 
MEN,  the  Pride  and  Power  of  Natloni. 
"We  claim  by  years  of  practice  by 
our  rxrinsive   methods  a  uniform 
"MONOPOLT  OF  SUCCESS"  in  treat- 
ing all  Dlieaiei,  Weaknetieaand 
Afflietioni  of  Men. .  Testimonlala 
from  r>()Htateiiand  Territories. 

OUR  NEW  BOOK  paid,  fora  Urnlted  time.  Oeft 
Itwhile  yon  can.  Fnll  Ezplanatlone  for  HOMK  TREAT- 
KENT.  Ton  can  be  FULLT  RESTORED  at  Thoueands 
fcavebecn  by  ui.  Readonrteettmonlali.  Addreeiatonea 

KRIE  MEDICAL  CO.  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

I  Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyahd. 


"QAMT7  BUEAIi  f*'""  I'o'ilfrv.  (Jranulated  bone 
DUINIL  and  Crushed  Oy.ster  Shells.  Send  tor 
price  list.    YORK  CHEMICAL  WORKS,  YoKK,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtakd. 


ANSY   PILLS! 

QUARD."     WUcox  Speclflo  Oo.,    PhUa.,  Pa. 

Mention  Farv  and  Vinbyabd. 


QERBER  FRUIT    CO, 

Successors  to 

GEBBER  &  SIGNAIGO, 

81C  North  3d  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fruit  ^  General  Commission  Merchants. 

Boatuian^s  Bank   and  any  Merchant 
for  reference. 
Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


Wf«  send    the  marvelous    French 
lienicly  CALTHOS  f  roe,  and  a 
legal  Knariintcethat  Calthos  will 
NTOI*  IMM-harKC"  ^  R^llMllon«^ 
<'iniK  WpermHt^irrhea.  Varicocele 
and  KKSTOKK  lAMt  Visor. 
i'sr  it  and  pav  if  satisfied. 
A<i<irrs!<.  VON  MOHL  CO., 
8olf  Amrriren  Afrnta,  ('laelaaaU,  Ohio. 


MeUllOU  I'AHM  AND  V1NKYAU1>. 


The  People's   Horse,  Cattle,  Sheep 
and    Swine    Doctor.— ContainiriK,  >n  four 

parts,  clear  and  concise  din«crlptlon8  of  the  dls«'a8«»N 
of  the  respective  animals,  with  the  exact  do.ses  of 
medicine  for  each.  Edited  by  Wm.  II.  Ci.arkK. 
lllii.strated.  Extra  cloth  binding.  Price,  $1.00. 
M.  T.  Uu^HARDSON,  publisher,  New  York. 

A  l>ook  on  disejises  of  donie.stic  animals,  which 
sliould  present  a  description  of  each  disease  and 
name,  the  jtroper  medicines  for  treatment  in  such 
condcn.'^ed  form  as  to  l»e  within  the  means  of  every- 
l)ody,  liius  lonK  been  recognized  as  a  desideratum. 
The  work  l>efore  us  appears  to  a>ver  the  ground 
comph'tely.  The  infoimation  is  arranged  so  as  to 
i)e  easily  acces.sible— an  imfwrtant  consideration. 
Each  dis«'ase  is  first  descrilxMl,  then  follows  the 
syniptoms  by  which  it  nniy  l>e  recognir.e«l,and  lastly 
is  giv«'n  the  jiroper  renicdicH.  The  dillerent  medi- 
cines employed  in  all  dist-ases  an-  descrilnil  and  the 
doses  re<juired  are  given.  The  Intok  is  copiously 
illustr.ited,  including  engravings  showing  the 
shapes  of  horses'  t<'eth  at  different  ages.  An  elabor- 
ate index  is  a  valuable  feature. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinryard. 


PEACHES. 


LARGE  Stock  of  handsome  treesj  .Tune  budded 
and  one  year  from  bud.     All  si/es.     Full  line 
of  best  old  and  new  varieties.     Also    l*ittniHy 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  three  most  popular  sorts. 

A*  IPullen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

Mention  Farm  and  >'inbtard. 


F.  J.  BARBER. 


A.  C.  MARTIN. 


Established  1867. 

Barber,  Martin  &  Co., 

Fruit,  Vegetable  and  General 

QOMMISSION/.  MERCHANTS 

191  South  Water  St.,  CHICAGO. 

References:  Merchants  T,oan  and  Trust  Co.  Bankers. 

!     Mention  Farm  and  Vinrtard. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


SUBJECTS    SURE   TO    INTEREST   THE 
COUNTRY    READER. 


A  Combined  Marker  and  Furrower  De- 
signed and  Described  by  a  Young  Farm- 
er in  Tlie  Rural  New  Yorker,  and  Pos- 
sessing Points  of  Importance. 

This  implement  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed cuts.  The  runners  are  cut  from 
three  inch  material,  8^  feet  long  and  10 
inches  wide.  These  are  placed  at  the 
proper  distance  apart  and  held  in  posi- 
tion by  cross  pieces  in  front  and  behind, 
each  end  being  notched  into  the  runner 
and  fastened  down  with  two  coach  screws 
4  inches  long  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Over  these  cross  pieces  and 
in   the  center  between  the  runners  an- 


COMBINED  MARKER  AND  FURROWER. 

other  piece  is  bolted  and  allowed  to  ex- 
tend six  inches  forward  and  a  foot  or 
more  backward.  A  V  shajx^d  piece  of 
iron  fastened  upon  this  receives  one  end 
of  the  gauge,  which  is  firmly  braced  by 
a  three-eighths  inch  iron  rod  connecting 
with  a  ring  bolt  at  the  forward  extremity 
of  the  center  piece,  thus  admitting  of 
motion  from  side  to  side  only  in  a  per- 
pendicular plane.  This  does  away  with 
all  cords  attached  to  the  harness,  and 
variation  from  unequal  pulling  of  the 
team  is  avoided. 

Into  the  center  piece  and  rear  cross 
piece  stout  legs  of  some  elastic  timber 
are  inserted,  which  support  a  seat  at  a 
proper  height.  The  front  corners  of  this 
seat  are  rounded  and  the  center  of  the 
front  end  cut  slightly  hollow.  It  is 
placed  just  far  enough  forward  to  allow 
this  hollow  part  to  rest  solidly  against 
the  gauge  when  in  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion, as  in  the  engraving,  holding  it  se- 
curely while  turning  or  in  driving  to  and 
from  the  field.  To  prevent  wear  a  piece 
of  strap  iron  is  tacked  across  the  front 
end  of  the  seat,  and  another  on  the  gauge 
where  it  strikes  the  seat.  The  elasticity 
of  the  legs  allows  the  gauge  to  pass  the 
slight  swell  on  either  side.  The  driver 
can  operate  this  without  leaving  his 
place,  as  would  be  necessary  with  other 
forms,  and  when  raised  both  hands  are 
free  to  use  the  lines. 

Of  course  the  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  machine  to  the  center  of  the  gauge 
marker  must  bo  exactly  twice  that  be- 
tween the  centers  of  the  runners.  The 
gauge  marker  is  made  comparatively 
light,  14  or  15  inches  high,  and  but  9  or 
10  inches  long,  the  object  of  making  it  so 
high  being  to  carry  the  pole  above  the 
runner.  This  is  rather  a  disadvantage, 
for  it  is  much  more  liable  to  break  by 
catching  on  stones  and  roots  than  if  it 
were  lower  and  shaped  differently  (see 
second  cut.  Fig.  A). 

Another  improvement  of  doubtful  gen- 
eral utility,  but  especially  suited  to  his 
case,  was  made  by  a  neighbor,  whose 


SECTION  OF  MARKER. 

farm  is  rather  hilly.  He  found  that  his 
marker  would  slide  down  hill  despite 
every  effort,  and  to  remedy  this  he  made 
his  runners  of  two  li-inch  jjieces  bolted 
together,  with  a  i^ece  of  a  crosscut  saw 
blade  at  the  bottom   of  each,  extendinsr 


nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  runner 
and  two  inches  below  it,  as  shown  in  the 
second  cut  (Fig.  B).  It  proved  a  success 
with  him,  but  turning  is  rendered  much 
more  difficult,  and  where  not  absolutely 
necessary  it  is  thought  best  to  omit  this 
feature. 

To  make  a  furrower  of  this  machine 
cut  out  a  deep  but  very  narrow  mortise 
in  each  runner  (see  dotted  lines  in  the 
second  cut,  B).  These  are  made  to  re- 
ceive the  forward  ends  of  wrought  iron 
beams,  carrying  a  large  cultivator  shovel 
a  short  distance  behind  each  runner. 
Handles  are  attached  to  these  beams, 
and  when  turning  or  driving  to  and  fro 
the  beams  are  thrown  forward  until  they 
rest  against  the  front  edge  of  the  mor- 
tise in  a  nearly  upright  position.  The 
beams  should  be  placed  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, that  they  may  not  interfere  with 
the  gauge  while  in  use.  A  2-inch 
hole  cut  through  just  below  the  mortise 
allows  the  escape  of  any  dirt  that  may 
fall  into  it.  While  just  this  form  of  im- 
plement may  not  be  needed  on  many 
farms,  therf  are  good  points  about  it 
which  may  be  made  of  practical  use  by 
nearly  every  farmer. 

The  Indian  Games. 

The  Indian  games,  about  which  much 
is  being  written  and  said  of  late  and 
which  have  made  fine  exhibitions  at 
some  of  the  poultry  shows  among  the 
fowls  for  fancy,  are  birds  of  great  physi- 
cal development  and  fine  plumage.  The 
fanciers,  who  have  welcomed  this  breed 
with  delight,  claim  that  it  is  of  value  to 
the  farmer.     The  Fanciers'  Journal  says: 

Tlie  Indian  game  has  many  excellent 
qualities,  and  while  its  apparent  gawki- 
ness  may  not  suit  those  not  accustomed 
to  it,  the  weight  of  the  bird  and  its  fine 
carcass  when  dressed  will  surprise  the 
most  skeptical  person.  An  Indian  game 
crossed  on  the  Wyandotte  has  produced 
the  heaviest  and  quickest  maturing  chick- 
ens on  record.  What  Indian  games  will 
do  as  layers  we  are  not  prepared  to  an- 
swer. We  have  one  pen  of  birds  on  trial, 
and  there  are  four  more  i)ens  in  the 
ueighborhcKyl. 

Latitude  and  Potatoes. 

All  my  potatoes  are  northern  grown, 
writes  a  Pennsylvanian  in  the  American 
Garden.  He  says:  "From  years  of  ex- 
perience I  have  found  that  northern  stock 
is  far  superior  to  soul  hem  in  vigor  and 
yielding  qualities.  Tli  is  is  more  apparent 
in  the  early  varietle.s  than  in  the  late 
ones  becau.se  of  the  fact  that  the  early 
dug  tubers  pass  the  line  of  maturity  and 
are  on  the  down  grade  to  decay  before 
the  planting  time  comes  in  spring." 

Kerosene  as  a  Paint. 

Kerosene  cannot  be  used  in  place  of 
linseed  oil  advantageously  by  mixing 
colors  with  it  for  painting  on  wood. 
Kerosene  strikes  into  wood  at  once,  and 
if  used  in  that  vray  would  soon  leave 
only  a  coating  of  dry  color  which  would 
easily  brush  off.  Kerosene  is  refined 
from  the  crude  oil  petroleum,  and  for. 
preserving  wood  from  decay  or  prevent- 
ing the  rusting  of  iron  by  covering  its 
surface  with  an  oily  coating  the  latter 
is  by  far  the  preferable  form  for  its  use. 
It  should  simply  be  put  on  with  a  brush 
like  paint,  but  wholly  without  any  color- 
liu:  mattec 

Here  and  There. 

Professor  Roberts,  of  Cornell  univer- 
sity, calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
last  there  is  a  machine  for  harvesting 
corn. 

Bradstreet's  says:  The  total  consump- 
tion of  pork  products,  exclusive  of  lard, 
in  the  United  States  last  year  is  esti- 
mated at  8,653,000,000  pounds,  which 
would  make  an  average  annual  con- 
sumption per  capita  of  about  fifty-eight 
pounds. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (e8t.-ibli8hed  1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.  All  the  wortliy  old  and  prouii:ilnK  new 
fruits. 

Mention  Fakm  afd  Vineyard. 


WEAK  MEN 


Established  18C8.  22  Years'  Experience. 

B4TTER80N  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COHMISSIOH    MERCHAKTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  St,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

References:— Third    National   Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbvabd. 

FR  NIT  EVAPORATOR 

I      II  If  I      I      THE    ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Maohine 

Different  sizei  and  prices.    ninstrAted  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BLYMTEB  IRON  WOKK8  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vimeyabd. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO 

Beautify   and   adorn   your  homes  with   Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Ac  ,  you  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

by  buying  of  us.    Write  for  our  prices.    Address 

aSO.  B.  .&R1T0LZ), 

Benton  Center,  Yates  Co.|  N  Y- 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


a°<lWOMENcanquiekl7 
cure  tbi'uisi'ivt'.s  of  Want- 
iiiK  VitMlity,  Lo«t  Man- 
hood from  yniitlifiil  errors,  Ao..  gulctly  at  home.  64 
l>ae<-  Hook  on  All  Private  I»lHe«i«ei>  nent  FREE 
(seale.t.)  Ct'RE  OUARANTEKI*.  K«  yt'Hnt'  ex- 
i|^rlenee.  Dr.    D.    II.    LOWF:,     WInsted,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vinkvakd. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBRS, 

Witli  great  premium  otiers,  on  n-ceifi-s  of  10 
CENTS,  an<l  addresses  of  10  MAUIilKD  DA- 
DIKS.  Only  50  cents  a  year.  Best  montbly  in  the 
world,  for  the  price.     Address 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  Atheus,  Georgia. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


J.  A.  Shea  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Receivers  and  Shippers  of 

GRAPES.  PEACHES,  PEARS. 
APPLES  and  CIDER. 


J.  W.  STEVENS  &  CO  , 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


-AND  JOBBERS  IN- 


Pmits  and  Vegetables, 

no  FIRST  AVENUE  NORTH, 

NCFCRCNCCS : 

Security  Bank.  MlnneapoUt.  ll.*«*aa«Ji.    Ifina 

n.  M.  H.  Waitnvr  &  Hoos,  Chicago.  AinllB&irllB.  AUUli 

Jobbing  Trade  Genemlly.  ■•■■■•|ltM*J  MHMii 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THINK  OF  IT  ! 


14  and  16  Hennepin  Ave.,      Branch  :  373  Robert  St, 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  8T.  PAUL,  MINN» 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinrtard. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  UriOE. 


TRIAL 
lO 

WEEKS 

lO 

CENTS. 


Ihn  "CALIFORNIA  l?QTni1u 
Toildor"  is  the  only  rttllllljf 
IJCU5CI  Story  Paper  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  "Larger  yet  sim- 
ilar in  style  to  the  New  York 
Weekly  and  Fireside  Compan- 
ion. Send  for  10  we«'kH  trial. 
Regular  Sulwcript  ion,  ^1.00  per 
year.  Address:  Howard  A. 
Dodge,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Mention  this  paper. 


WANTED ! 

By  thk  Lake  Shore  Nurseries,  op  Erie,  Pa., 

Men  and  Women  Wanted 

To  Solicit  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock 

Work  permanent  and  remunerative.  Great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  Fine 
OutfltN  Furnished  FKEE.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinryard. 


^50TOJ100 

A  MONTH  for  local  and  traveling  men  to  sell  our 
FRUIT    AND    ORNAMENTAL    STOCK. 

Address  for  ternis, 

E.  B.  HICHARDSON  &  CO.. 

QBNEVAt       -        •        I^EW  YOBK, 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

Wliat  paper  or  magazine  do  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FAKM  AND  VINE- 
YARD  and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year;  thus  giving:  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


(0 
Q 


O 

Q. 

o 

I- 


o 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sells  In  all  book  stores  for  Three  DoUara !  SO.OOC 
coiiies  have  been  sold  In  the  last  six  months!    It  ih 

f>nntedon  extra  heavy  paper  and  is  handsomely  lionntf 
n  doth,  with  embossed  covers  and  gllt-leltered  b.ick. 
It  Ih  different  froni  all  other  works  of  this 
kind  ever  pubiislied.  and  the  difference  in 
Hiieh  that  it  makes  it  more  valuable  than  any 
or  all  of  them. 

This  Is  shown  by  the  following  points  In  which  It 
stamis  alone  and  without  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  those  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 
gets  sick! 

AH  similar  books  tell  what  to  do  If  yon  know 
wliat  the  disease  is.    Thin  book  tells  you  how  to 
detect  the  disease,  and  tl>en  what  to  d>>  for  it. 
No  other  book  published  does  this. 
8KCOND.    Wh»'na  person  Is  really  attacked  by  a 
anicerouB  disease,  it   enables  you  to  know  tho 
a«-t,  and  In  smh  canes  Us  advVce  Is:  "Send  for  acorn* 
]>etfnt  physician   at  once."    But  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
such  as    can  be  easily  cored    (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments In  a  family    are  of  this  kind, If  only  you  could. 
recotfnize  them)  It   jtlves  f  ull  dlret-tlons  for  treatment. 
The  itoint  is,  that  It  t^-aches  you  to  distinguish  l>etween 
a  dangerous  ai\(l  a  trlfllnK  disease,  and  tells  you 
when  it  ir<  m-cfssary,  and  when  not  necessary ,  to  call  a 
pliysiciaii.  ... 

No  other  book  published  does  this  t 
THIK1>.    In  Us  directions  for  treatment  It  is  not 
confin»'«lt<»  the  practice  used  by  any  one  class  of  pliy- 
Blclau8;but  it  gives,  separately, and  for  eachdls- 
e.'ise.  the  methods    used  by    each   of  the    dlfltcrent 
••schools"  of  medicine;    and  In   all  cases  the  prescrii>- 
tlotis  are  made  by  the    most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
BI>ective  modes  of  practice.  •  This  makes   the  work  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 
what  "school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 
No  other  book  published  does  this  I 
Besides  thiH,    there  are    three  chapters  In  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  speelal  mention. namely,  those  on 
•  'Diseases  of  Women,''  I  xseases  of  Infants"  and  "Care 

of  the  Sick."  .  .    ^     ,.  .      V    ... 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  model  of  Its  kind.  It  la  chaste 
in  Ifiiiguftge.  contains  no  disgusting  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  rurions  about,  and 
taken  altosrether  Is  the  most  practical,  sensible  and 
stralght-forwani  treatise  upon  this  delicate  subject 
that  has  ever  been  printed. 

This  chapter  alone  Is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  if  It  had  l)een  pur- 
chased at  Its  regular  price 

The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten and  valtiable. 

But  we  need  not  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enough  to  sul>st.'intiate  our  claims 
that  it  Is  different  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  special  arrangemeota 
with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  this  bQikfe 
by  mail  or  expreM  prepaid  (or  onlf  91.^5. 

"With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
subscription  to  this  Paper. 

Address 

7A21M  A27r  TZ17ETAXUD, 
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CARE     OF     ROSES. 


One  Method  ot  I'rutecting  Outdoor  Roses 
DiiriiiS  thu   Winter  Season. 

We  never  take  our  roses  from  the 
ground  to  protect  them,  having  learned 
that  it  can  be  done  much  more  effectual- 
ly where  they  stand.  What  is  called  an 
"oxien"  winter  is  much  more  severe  upon 
rose.s  than  is  steady  cold,  even  though  it 
be  below  zero.  Our  method  of  protec- 
tion for  winter  is  to  draw  the  earth  up 
around  the  base  of  the  plant  for  perhaps 
six  inches.  A  quantity  of  leaves  is  then 
put  over  it  and  the  whole  is  covered 
with  bagasse,  the  refuse  from  an  amber 
cane  mill  EvtTgreen  boughs  are  equal- 
ly rjjood  over  the  leaves,  and  I  have  no 
donbt  but  that  cornstalks  might  an- 
swer if  there  was  no  grain  to  draw  mice. 

Roses  are  not  greatly  injured  by  light 
frosts,  and  the  everbloomers  will  yield  a 
handful  of  buds  almost   until  snow  flies. 

Roses  should  not  be  covered  till  the 
api)roach  of  real  winter.  On  that  last 
day  when  the  ground  freezes  a  little  all 
day,  put  them  into  their  winter  over- 
coats, and  the  chances  are  that  their 
sleep  will  be  sweet  and  their  awakening 
joyous. 

It  is  not  safe  to  remove  all  the  cover- 
ing from  the  bushes  at  once  in  spring, 
as  a  cold  dry  wind  does  them  as  much 
injury  as  a  freeze.  We  throw  the  coarse 
litter  from  the  top,  remove  the  leaves 
and  throw  back  the  litter,  leaving  it  till 
the  branches  have  time  to  dry  off  and 
harden.  When  all  the  covering  is  re- 
moved, the  bushes  are  pruned,  the  earth 
leveled  and  cultivated  and  a  generous 
coating  of  stable  manure  is  worked  into 
the  soil. 


USEFUL  RURAL  BOOKS 


FHeM  &  VINEYARD  POB. 

And  Sent  Free  on  Receipt  of  Price.    All  Books  are  Cloth 
Bound  Except  When  Otherwise  Specified. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 


Weld's  A  B  C  of  Agriculture..! 
Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book  2 

Asparagus  Culture 

Bommer's  Method  of  leaking 

Manures 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms 

Cook's  Maple  Sugar  and   the 

Sugar  Bush.    Paper 

Curtis's  Wheat  Culture.    Paper    . 
Emerson  and  Flint's  Manual  of 

Agriculture 1- 

Mlushrooms:  How  to  Grow  Them. 

By  Wm.  Falconer 1. 

Farm  Appliances 1. 

Farm  Conveniences 1. 

Farming  for  Boys 1. 

Farming  for  Profit ^i. 

Sweet  Potato  Culture 

FJax  Culture.    Paper 

Farm  Drainage 1 

V.  A  Fuller's  Practical  Fores- 
try  " 1 

Gregory.  On  Cabbages.  Paper 
**  Oil  Carrots,  Mangold 
Wurtzels,  etc.  Paper 
**  On  Fertilizers.  Paper 
'*  On  Onion  Raising.  " 
**  On  ScjuaHhes " 
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Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 
Bv  Joseph  Harris 

Harris's  Talks  on  Manures.  Re- 
vised Edition 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Pleasure.  New  and  En- 
larged Edition 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 
for  Profit.  New  and  Enlarged 
Edition 

Peter  Henderson's  Garden  and 
Farm  Topics 

Henderson  &  Crozier's  How  the 
Farm  Pays 

Hop  Culture.     Paper 

Johnson's  How  to  Plant.    Paper 

**         How  Crops  Feed 

•*         How  Crops  Grow.... 

Jones  on  The  Peanut  Plant. 
Paper 

Masters' s  Plant  Life  on  the 
Farm 

Oemler's     Truck-Farming     at 

X/U©  oOAlbu ..•.■..-.•-• ••  • 

Onions.     How  to  Raise  them  Pro- 

lltably.      Paper 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  Paper 
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2.00 
1.00 
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Peddei's  Land  Measure  ior 
Farmers.    Cloth 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Riley's  Potato  Pests.    Paper.... 

Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden. 

Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too 
Much  

Henry  Stewart,  Irrigation  for 
the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or- 
chard  

Ten  Acres  Enough 

Terry's  ABC  of  Potato  Culture. 

Paper 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm  — 

Thomas's    Farm    Implements 

and  Machinery 

Tobacco  Culture.     Paper 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Garden 

Waring's  Book  on  the  Farm.... 
»*         Draining    for   Profit 

and  Health 

Waring's    Elements   of   Agri- 

culiure • 

Warington's  Chemistry  of  the 

Fa^'m • • • 

White's     Gardening    lor    the 
South 
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Filling   Up  Aronml   Trees. 

There  are  a  few  species  of   trees   that 
will  bear  fiUini,'  np  aronntl  them   almost 
as   far   as   yon    please,  but  the  majority 
will  not.  ShonUl  one  desire  fur  any  reason 
to  try  it,  it  is  advised  in  the  New    York 
World  to  make  a  little  pile  of  loose  stones 
around  the  base  of  the  tree— a  loose  con- 
ical wall  a  few  inches  thick  and  a   little 
higher  than  the  proposed   fill      It   is   be- 
lieve<l  it  will  protect  the   tree   from  any 
injury  tiiat  might  otherwise  result    The 
little  mound  of  loose  stones  will  prevent 
the  entire  exclusion  of   air  and   also  the 
preRSure  of  earth  against  the  tree,  which 
in  the  case  of  many  species  would  cause 
a  decay  of  the  bark  and  a  suspension  of 
the  flow  of  sap.     Leave  a  few  inches  of 
the  top  close  to  the  tree  uncovered. 

SiicceHN  with   Dutch  Bulbs. 

Procure  good   stock.      Plant  in  rich, 
mellow,   well   drained   soil.      They   like 
some  sand;   ihey  dislike  stagnant  mois- 
ture.      Cover   hyacmths  and   narcissus 
five  inches,  tulips  fonr  inches,  jonquils, 
scillas    and    colchicums    three    inches, 
crocuses    and     snowdrops    two    inches, 
anemones  one  inch   deep,  and  yon  will 
not  be  far  amiss      Bulbs  may  be  planted 
from   two   to  three  times  their  diameter 
apart.  After  planting  cover  the  bed  with 
coar.se  litter;  it  breaks  the   force  of  the 
winter's  cold,  in-even ts   undue   freezing 
and  thawing  and  helps  the  quality  of  the 
bloom.     Follow   these  simple  directions 
and   Popular  Gardening  will  vouch  for 
results.  

The  scale  lice  on  the  bark  of  your  fruit 
trees  will  soon  hatch  out,  and  when  they 
do  l)e  ready  for  them.  Wash  the  trees 
with  soap  and  water  or  use  whitewash 
inth  ashes.  Be  sure  and  do  it  "on  time." 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 


Barry's   Fruit   Garden.     New 

and  Revised  Edition 5^2.00 

Chorl'  on's  Grape  Grower's 
Guide T5 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1.50 

"        Illustrated  Straw-ber 
ry  Culturist 25 

Henderson's  Hand  Book  of 
Plants.  New  and  Enlarged 
Eilition 4.00 


The  Rose.  Its  Cultivation,  Var- 
ieties, etc.     By  Ellwanger 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.  Re- 
vised Edition 

Heinrich's  Window  Flower 
Garden 

Fuller's  Propagation  of  Plants 
"        Small  Fruit  Culturist 

Henderson's  Practical  Flori- 
culture   


1.25 

1.50 

.75 
1.50 
1.50 

1.50 


Husmann's    American    Grape 

Growing  and  Wine  Making  1.50 
Long's  Ornamental  Gardening 

for  Americans 2.00 

Meech's  Quince  Culture 1. 00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Pro- 
fit.   New  and  Revised  Edition  1.00 

Cider  Maker's  Handbook 1.00 

W  hite's  Cranberry  Cultui  e 1 .  25 


Re- 


Allen's   American  Cattle. 

vised  Edition $2.50 

Coburn'B    Swine    Husbandry. 

Revised   Edition 1.75 

Milch  Cows 1.00 

Hazard's   Butter   and    Butter 

Making.    Taper 25 


CATTLE,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE 

I  Harris  on  the  Pig •••  ^-^ 


Swine     and 


Jennings.     Cattle  and  their  Dis- 
eases  

Jennings.      Sheep 

Poultry 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guern- 
sey Cows 1-50 


1.25 
1.25 


1.00 


Keeping  One  Cow 

Martin's      Hog- Raising      and 

Pork-Making.     Paper 40 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses,  cattle  and 
Bheep ^-^^ 


Poultry,  Pigeons,  Bees,  Horses,  Do^s,  Miscellaneous. 


American  Standard  of  Perfec- 
tion in  Poultry |l. 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls 8. 

Johnson's  Practical  Poultry 
Keeper.     I'aper 

Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  Book  1. 

An  Egg  Farm.  Revised  and  En- 
larged.    By  H.  H.  Stoddard... 

Wright's  Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper 


00 
00 

50 
50 


50 


2.00 


Wright^s  Practical  Pigeon- 
Keeper 1.50 

Baucher's  Method  of  Horse- 
manship.    12mo 1.00 

Chawner's  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  How  to  Treat 
Them.    12mo 1.26 

Clarke.    Horses  Teeth 2.00 

Dadd'B  American  Reformed 
Horse  Book.    8vo 2.50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor. 
8vo 1.60 


Gleason.  O.  B.    How  to  Handle 

and  Educate  Vicious  Horses. .     .50 

The  Hoise.    How  to    Buy  and 

Sell.     12mo 100 

Jennings's     Horse     Training 

Made  Easy.    Khno 1.001 

Jennings  on  The  Horse  and  His 
Diseases.    12nio 1.25 

Law's  Farmers'  Veterinary  Ad- 
viser.   8vo 3-JjO 

Practical  Horse  Sheer 100 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 
Management.    8vo 3.00 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 
Doctor.    8vo 8.00 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses.    12mo 1-25 

Sanders  Horse  Breeding.  12mo  2.00 

The  Saddle  Horse.     Complete 

Guide  to  Riding  and  Training  1.00 

Terry's  Winter  Care  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.    Paper 40 


Floyd,    Wm.      Hints    on    Dog 
Breaking.     Tiino -v;;  •  * 

Green's,  Seth.     Home  Fishing 
and  Home  Waters .- 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.    Paper 

Prescott,   C.    E.      The    Sailing 
Boat.     16mo -  — 

American  Bird  Fancier.     En- 
larged Edition.     Paper 

Canary  Birdi.    New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Paper ..-. 

Batty's  Practical  Taxidermy. 
12mo 

Practical  Babbitt  Keeper 

Borer's  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing.    Paper.... • 

Soribner's   Lumber   and   Log 
Book 

Barn  Plans  and  Outbuildings. 

Everybody's  Paint  Book 

Ferns  and  Ferneries.    Paper.... 

Fisher.    Grain  Tables 
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The  Carpet-Bag  Needle  Again. 

With  all  due  deference  to  "N.  D.  Lee" 
and  her  good  intentions  in  recommend- 
ing the   "carpet-rag  needle,"  1  must 
warn  the  housekeepers  not  to  fall  too 
violently  in  love  witn  it  at  first  sight. 
We  did,  to  our  sorrow,     It  was  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  girl  at  home. 
We  were  making  a  new  carpet,  and 
though  there  were  three  of  us,  it  seemed 
slow  work.    One  day  a  friend  brought 
us  one  of  the  "carpet-rag  loopers,  (as 
he  called  it),  screwed  into  the  middle 
of  a  board  one  foot  square.     Seating 
himself    beside    the     rag-basket,    he 
grasped  two  rags,  laped  them  as  though 
going  to  fold  them  over  and  sew  them, 
but  instead  gave  them  a  quick  jab  on 
the  point  of  the  "looper"  tucked  one 
end  through  the  eye,  pulled  them  ofif, 
drew  the  fastening  snugly  and  repeated 
the  operation  time  and  again,  while  we 
stood  by  in   "petrified  amazement." 
How  we   regretted  the  time  we  had 
wasted  sewing  rags!     We  kept   the 
"  looper"  busy  almost  day  and  night : 
even  the  men  folks  took  a  hand,  it  was 
such  fun.     But  when  the  carpet  came 
home  1 — the  carpet  she  had  felt  assured 
would  excel  all  the  carpets  she  had 
made  in  her  forty  years  carpet-making, 
—what  ailed  it?    Those  looped  ends 
hung  out  all  over  the  carpet.     In  a  dim 
light  it  looked  as  though  covered  with 
burdocks,   and  to  walk  over  it  with 
bare  or  stockinged  feet  was  like  walk- 
ing upon  spoiled  corn.    Clear  across 
the  room  one  could  tell  the  sewed  rags 
from  the  looped  ones.    We  spent  hours 
with  scissors  chipping  ends,  bettering 
it  somewhat ;  but  we  did  not  make  it 
smooth  and  nice,  of  course. 

That  "looper"  was  banished  to  the 
garret  in  disgrace,  and  hand-sewing 
again  held  sway,  until  I  discovered  how 
to  sew  them  on  the  machine. 

Lap  and  fold  them  as  if  to  sew  by 
hand  ;  start  in  at  the  edge,  run  slant- 
ingly to  the  middle,  and  run  out  at  the 
edge  again  ;  slip  another  in  place  not 
stopping  to  break  thread  until  you  or 
the  thread  gives  out ;  then  clip  threads, 

and  wind. 

I  sew,  while  one  child  clips  thread 
and'another  winds  up  the  rags,  and  we 
get  along  famously,— perhaps  not  quite 
as  rapidly  as  in  looping  them,  but  the 
result  will  be  much  more  satisfactory. 
—8.  Jekib  Elder  in  Houackceeper'a 
Weekly. 
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FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR. 


Another  Ostirch  Plume  Chrysan- 
themum. 


Most  of  our  readers  will  remember 
the  sensation  that  was  caused  by  the 
introduction  into  this  country  from 
Japan,  four  years  ago,  of  the  first 
chrysanthemum  of  this  class,  (Mrs.  Al- 
phens  Hardy.)  This  plant  for  which 
Messrs  Pitcher  &  Mande  paid  the  mod- 
est sum  of  $1,500.  Two  years  later 
Peter  Henderson  imported  a  pink  va- 
riety of  the  same  class,  called  Louis 
Boehmer.  Since  then  Pitcher  &  Mande 
have  succeeded  in  raising  an  improved 
Mrs.  Alphens  Hardy,  this  improved  va- 
riety having  a  more  robust  habit.  They 
are  also  said  to  posess  a  pure  yellow 
flower. 

H.  Tong,  of  Erie,  the  successful 
raiser  of  the  new  sedling  chrysanthe- 
mum, has  succeded  in  raising  the  Os- 
trich Plume  variety  that  bids  fair  to 
eclipse  them  all;  similar  in  color  to  a 
variety  sent  out  by  Peter  Henderson  & 
Co.  last  spring,  called  sunray,  contain- 
ing various  shades  of  yellow,  bronze 
and  red,  beautifully  incurved  and  as 
strictly  covered  with  hair  as  Louis 
Boehmer  while  the  habit  of  growth  is 
all  that  can  be  desired. 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe   for   a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :   three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.      Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  oflEer  is  open. 

J.  H.  Laing,  Jr.  of  J.  H.  Laing  & 
Sons,  florists  of  London,  after  a  talk 
with  Chief  Thorp  of  the  Florticulture 
division,  became  a  World's  Fair  en- 
thusiast, and  offered  to  donate  10,000 
begonias  and  send  over  two  men  to 
care  for  them  during  the  Exposition. 
Chief  Thorp  says  that  he  thinks  $500- 
000  worth  of  orchids  will  greet  the  eyes 
of  visitors  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
Exposition. 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  iniiuire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence  our  offer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 
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ardener's  Mssistant. 


Popular  Talks  on  Law. 


BY   WM.   C.   SPRAO UB,   ESQ. 


For  the  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 

A  COMMON  FORM  OF  PROMISSORY  NOTK 
AND  ITS  MEANING. 

A  great   proportion    of    promissory 
notes  given  for  machines  provided  that 
the  title  to  the  machinerj^  purchased 
shall  remain  in  the  manufacturer  until 
paid   for.     What  do  you   understand 
this  to  mean?    Very  many  people  be- 
lieve that   it  means  that  if  they  do  not 
jyay  for  the  goods,  the  good.?  belong  to 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  his   only 
resource  is  to  take  them  back;  and  so 
we  find  persons  saying,  "The  goods  are 
yours;  I  will  return  them  to  you,  but  I 
will  not  pay  for  them.''    They  look  up- 
on the  transaction  rather  as  a  loan  of 
the  goods.     We  frequently  find  attor- 
neys who  cannot  harmonize  a   "pur- 
chase  and   sale"    with   an   agreement 
that  the  title  shall  not  pass  until  the 
article   is  paid  for,  and  yet  this  condi- 
tion does  not  in   the   least  effect  the 
transaction.     It  is  a  sale  and  a  pur- 
chase of  the  goods,  and  by  the  note  or 
contract    given,    the    purchaser    has 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  goods,  or  to  settle 
for  them  at  a  certain  time.    Take  the 
case  of  the  sale  of  real  estate.     I  may 
sell  you  forty  acres,  and  you  pay  part 
down  and  agree  to  pay  the  balance  in 
one  year.     We  agree  that  I  hold  the 
title  until  the  deferred  payment  is  made. 
Does  this  agreement  make  the  transac- 
tion any  the  less  a  sale,  and  are  you 
any  the  less  bound  to  pay  the  deferred 
portion  of  the  price  agreed?    Can  you 
say  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  year,  *'I 
have  concluded  not   to  purchase  the 
land,  so  will  not  pay  the  note,"  and 
thus   escape   liability,  on   the  ground 
that  the  land  never  became  yours  by 
purchase?     No.     The  true  statement 
of  the  law  is  thus:    A  sale  made  with 
a  condition  that  the  title  shall  not  pass 
until  the  purchase  price  is  paid  is  a 
valid  sale,  and  the   sf  Her  can  hold  the 
buyer  to  payment  of  the  price,  and  if 
he  does  not  desire  to  take  the  property^ 
he  can  can  refuse  to  do  so  and  sue  for 
the  purchase  price,  and  again,  if  he  so 
desires  (unless  there  are  statutory  pro- 
visions to  the  contrary),  he  can  take 
back  the  property,  and  in  some  states, 
retain  the  amounts  paid,  and  in  others 
he  can  retain  a  reasonable  rental  value 
and    dauiages  suffered    by   reason  of 
wear  and  tear,  etc. 

In  no  case  can  the  purchaser  return 
the  goods,  and  escape  payment,  unless 
on  breach  of  warranty,  or  unless  there 
be  some  special  agreement  allowing 
him  to  do  so.  We  challenge  any  one 
to  point  to  a  single  case  in  or  out  of 
the  books  which  so  holds.  A  farmer 
recently  asked  advice  on  this  point  of 
the  writer.  We  advised  that  he  pay 
the  note.  "But,"  said  the  farmer,  "I 
don't  have  to  do  so.  I  can  give  up  the 
machinery.  It  is  not  mine.  The  note 
says  so,  and  I  can't  pay  the  note,  and 
will  cancel  it  by  giving  up  the  proper- 
ty," and  he  went  away  angry,  because 
we  could  not  see  that  his  promise  to 
pay  did  not  mean  what  it  said.  It  does 
look  curious  to  a  man  that  he  can  pur- 
chase a  thing,  and  yet  not  own  it. 
And  yet  in  the  sense  that  he  may  buy 


a  thing  and  not  receive  title  to  it  until 
the  happening  of  a  contingency,  this 
is  exactly  true.  Don't  waste  money 
fighting  against  this  stubborn  fact— 
that  you  agree  to  pay  at  a  certain  time 
without  condition  or  qualification 
The  question  of  who  holds  the  title  in 
the  meantime  does  not  effect  the  right 
of  the  seller  to  insist  upon  and  enforce 
payment. 
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Alsike  Clover. 


Is  Growing  Strawberries  Pro- 
fitable ? 


By  Thos.  D.  Baibd. 


Alsike  clover  has  been  grown  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  farmers  consider 
it  a  great  addition  to  their  fodder  crops. 
It  is  not  so  valuable  probably  as  red 
clover,  but  it  can  frequently  be  made 
to  grow  on  soil  where  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  get  a  "catch"  of  red  clover. 
For  this  reason  alone  the  plants  should 
be  considered  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  list  of  grasses. 

In  this  country  alsike  has  not  at- 
tained a  wide  spread  popularity,  but  in 
Europe  it  is  very  extensively  grown. 
Wherever  it  has  been  introduced  here, 
however,  and  given  a  fair,  impartial 
trial  it  has  been  liked  and  grown  an- 
nually. The  wild  alsike  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  cultivated  variety,  which,  ac- 
cording to  chemical  analysis  has  many 
nutritive  qualities.  In  some  respects 
its  digestable  food  compounds  have  a 
higher  per  centage  than  those  found  in 
red  clover.  It  is  rich  in  albuminoids, 
and  so  balance  other  rations  that  are 
lacking  in  these  materials,  it  becomes 
very  valuable. 

Alsike  seed  should  he  taken  from  the 
first  crop  when  the  heads  are  brown 
and  mature.  The  seeds  readily  fall  out 
of  the  pods,  and  if  threshed  when 
thoroughly  dry  they  will  be  injured  by 
the  process.  If  properly  threshed  and 
cleaned,  alsike  seed  should  yield  as 
much  as  clover  per  pound,  and  nine 
pounds  of  pure  seed  should  be  sufficient 
quantity  for  an  acre.  Alsike  will  suc- 
ceed on  light  dry  soils,  but  it  does  bet- 
ter on  soils  that  are  too  wet  for  other 
clovers,  and  reaches  its  highest  perfec- 
tion on  damp  loans  or  clays.  On  soils 
where  ether  crops  will  not  grow  large 
yields  of  alsike  are  often  obtained. 
Extremes  of  weather  do  not  efTect  it 
much.  Cold  apparently  does  not  hurt 
it,  and  drought  does  not  kill  it,  al- 
though it  reduces  its  yield.  It  does 
better  in  the  moist  season,  and  some- 
times when  planted  with  other  plants 
it  will  last  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

This  clover  has  a  very  superficial 
rood  system,  and  for  the  best  results 
the  surface  soil  should  be  manured.  It 
is  much  better  to  sow  it  with  other 
plants,  such  as  timothy  or  red  clover. 
It  should  be  cut  when  in  flower  to  get 
the  highest  nutritive  value  from  it.  It 
is  not  so  good  for  pasture  as  white 
clover,  but  it  ranks  very  high  even  in 
this  respect.  From  these  points  about 
alsike  it  will  be  readily  admitted  that 
it  is  destined  to  take  a  high  rank  among 
our  grasses.  It  will  be  grown  on  many 
farms  where  clover  does  not  succeed 
well,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  these  are 
many. 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,  advertise  in  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

This  depends  entirely  on  the  person 
engaged  in  growing  them.  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  to  make 
strawberries  profitable,  one  must  have 
a  love  for  the  nlants  themselves,  other- 
wise they  will  neglect  them. 

Strawberries  are  like  all  other  crops, 
they  will  not  pay  under  poor  culture, 
poor  soil  and  poor  manure  or  none.  I 
know  that  soil  make  a  difTerence  with 
.strawberries,  but  my  little  experience 
is  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  make  a 
greater  diflference  than  its  texture  or 
any  other  quality.  I  believe  straw- 
berry growing  is  very  much  like  build- 
ing a  house,  the  soil  or  ground  is  the 
base  upon  which  to  lay  the  foundation, 
but  the  beauty  size  and  service  of  the 
house  will  depend  more  on  the  money, 
labor  and  care  bestowed  on  it.  It  de- 
pends more  on  the  manure  cultivation 
and  varieties  than  on  the  soil. 

In  the  first  place  very  few  are  liberal 
enough  with  their  manure.  I  know 
some  will  tell  j^ou  that  the  soil  can  be 
too  rich.  But  with  a  rich  soil  and 
good  cultivation  we  may  not  make 
strawberry  growing  profitable  by  not 
setting  out  the  best  varieties.  Some 
varieties  that  grow  large  and  fine,  al- 
though they  do  not  yield  so  much  as 
smaller  kinds,  always  command  the 
highest  price,  and  if  there  is  a  glut  in 
the  market,  will  not  be  aflected  by  it, 
but  sell  readily  at  paying  prices.  Still 
In  selecting  varieties  one  should  select 
the  variety  that  has  the  most  good 
qualities,  large  size,  productive  and  of 
good  (juality.  When  growing  for  a 
distant  market  firmness  is  a  necessity, 
and  should  be  considered,  for  a  fine 
berry  when  picked  from  the  vine  may 
be  shaken  into  a  perfect  jelly  before  got 
into  market,  and  cannot  be  sold  for 
anything. 

Getting  berries  in  the  market  early 
make  a  great  difference  in  the  profita- 
bleness of  the  crop.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  variety  has  something  to  do,  but 
from  my  experience  situation  has  more 
to  do  than  the  variety.  Select  a  south- 
eastern slope  for  an  early  bed,  then  set 
theearliest,large,  productive  kind, and 
then  success  is  sure.  And  then  to  pro- 
longing the  season,  set  in  another  slope 
the  largest  productive  variety.  I  liave 
known  late  berries  to  bring  fancy 
prices. 

Another  thing  we  should  observe, 
that  it  costs  no  more  to  grow  good  va- 
rieties than  inferior  sorts,  neither  does 
it  cost  any  more  to  cultivate  a  row  that 
has  been  well  set  with  plants  than  one 
where  the  plants  were  set  too  far  apart, 
the  former  forming  a  perfect  row  with 
all  the  ground  fully  occupied  and  no 
vacancies,  while  the  latter  is  very  im- 
perfect and  the  ground  not  half  occu- 
pied, the  crop  on  the  former  being 
near  double  to  that  of  the  latter,  both 
costing  the  same  to  prepare  the  ground, 
to  cultivate  and  for  labor.  The  rows 
well  set  are  very  profitable,  while  the 
firuit  on  the  others  is  produced  at  an 
expense  or  at  least  with  no  profit;  and 
thus  It  is  that  so  many  fail  at  growing 
strawberries. 


Many  take  no  notice  of  this,  but  the 
picking,  handling  and  preparing  for 
market  are  equally  as  important  as  the 
variety,  soil  and  cultivation.  In  pick- 
ing, care  should  be  used  not  to  injure 
the  plants.  When  plants,  though  fine 
and  well  filled  with  berries,  are  roughly 
handled  in  picking  they  will  fail  to 
bring  the  remaining  berries  to  such 
size  and  quality  as  if  they  had  been 
handled  gently  and  carefully. 

Many  do  not  pay  any  attention  to 
sorting  their  berries  when  picking  but 
put  all  grades,  large,  small,  illshaped, 
ripe  and  green  in  the  same  basket. 
The  berries  should  be  put  in  grades, 
putting  in  each  basket  berries  of  a  uni- 
form size  and  color.  This  will  of  itself 
often  give  them  two  or  three  cents  bet- 
ter price  per  quart,  just  from  appear- 
ance, and  in  a  crop  of  several  thousand 
gallons  it  makes  a  wide  difference  in 
the  profit.  Filling  the  baskets  with 
uniform  berries  from  the  top  to  bottom 
make  a  diflerence  in  the  profit.  A 
man  here  at  my  town  who  had  good 
berries  injured  his  sales  by  putting 
extra  fine  berries  on  top  and  inferior 
ones  at  the  bottom.  Giving  good  meas- 
ure will  put  more  on  the  profit  side  of 
the  ledger  than  most  growers  think- 
In  conclusion,  I  would  say  to  whatever 
degree  all  these  points  are  observed 
and  cared  for,  to  that  degree  strawberry 
growing  will  be  found  profitable. 


Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  year's  subscription  to  Farm 
and  Vineyard. 


Storing  Snow. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  Ti ,  Waseca  Co.,  Minn. 
Last  winter  we  had  a  new  experience 
in  putting  up  ice  which,  perhaps,  will 
be  of  interest.    The  ice  crop  was  short, 
and   when  our  supply  was  about  half 
stored,  the  grippe  came  among  us,  and 
by  the  time  it  went  away  the  weather 
was  not  suitable  for  making  ice.    This 
gave  Mr.  L.  a  chance  to  work  out  a 
theory  which  he  had  in  mind  for  years, 
namely:  he  took  drifted  snow  and  put 
it  in  the  ice  house,  packing  each  load 
and  wetting  it  with  water  from   the 
well,  finishing  up  each  night  with  all 
the  water  the  snow  would  take.    When, 
full  and   frozen   it  was  covered   with 
saw  dust,  the  same  as  ice.    The  house 
is  not  a  perfect  one  by  any  means, 
still  the  snow  lasted  until  used   up, 
which  was  on  the  20th  of  September. 
The  verdict  is,  that  snow  is  prefered  to 
hauling  ice  far.— O.  J.  Farmer. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  AND  Vineyard 
oustomers  well. 


It  pays  to  grow  sheep  for  mutton 
alone,  and  the  money  got  for  the  wool 
is  clear  gain.  Sheep  will  flourish  on  a 
short  range.  They  yield  readily  to 
will  in  breeding.  With  successful 
handling  and  wintering,  a  flock  make 
certain  and  fair  price  for  wool,  when 
mutton  alone  will  pay  expenses,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  flock  owners  from 
becoming  rich  in  a  few  ye&r8.— Field 
and  Farm. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard.. 


THE  EeiE  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 


By  Reportbk. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
The  Erie  Chryfeanthemum  Club  held 
their  third  annual  fchow,  Nov.  5,  6  and 
7,  which  proved  a  grand  financial  suc- 
cess ;  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  good 
these  shows  are  doing  to  the  cause  of 
horticulture.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  a 
rare  thing  to  see  a  Chrysanthemum 
plant  in  a  private  dwelling  in  this  city, 
but  what  was  then  the  exception  is 
now  the  rule,  and  our  best  citizens  are 
in  with  each  other  in  adorning  their 
persons  as  well  as  their  dwellings  with 
this  beautiful  Queen  of  Autumn.  A 
Queen  loved  and  admired  by  all  her 
subjects. 

On  entering  the  vast  hall  the  first 
object  that  attracted  attention  were  the 
immense  Palms,  from  the  gardens  of 
the  late  Wm.  L.  Scott,  (n'>t  forcompe- 
tion,)  these  were  magnificient  speci- 
mens showing  what  can  be  done  with 
these  noble  plants  with  proper  care. 
The  first  premium  group  of  fifty  green- 
house plants  exhibited  by  H.  Tong, 
contained  some  splendid  specimens, 
as  did  also  the  group  of  fifty  plants  from 
the  greenhouses  of  Mrs.  N.  Niemeyer, 
which  was  awarded  the  second  pre- 
mium. The  twenty-five  greenhouse 
plants  exhibited  by  Mr.  John  Frost, 
contained  some  good  clear  well  grown 
plants.  In  the  classes  for  Chrysanthe- 
mum plants  all  the  premiums  went  to 
H.  Tong  and  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  Mr. 
Tong  taking  first  premium  for  large 
plants,  and  Mr.  Niemeyer  taking  first 
premium  for  plants  in  six  inch  pots, 
Mr.  Tong  making  no  entries  in  these 
classes.  In  miscellaneous  plants  Mr. 
Wm.  Honegrett  took  first  premium  for 
a  splendid  collection  of  Begonias,  and 
Mr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer  first  for  twelve 
Palms.  Mr.  Tong  exhibited  (not  for 
competion,)  some  well  trained  Chrys- 
anthemum plants,  a  Baloon,  a  Bishop 
Mitre  and  a  pyramid  of  magnificent 
proportions,  also  some  grafted  plants, 
on  one  of  which  we  counted  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  varieties.  These 
plants  were  a  good  illustration  of  what 
can  be  done  with  the  Chrysanthemum 
by  anyone  who  makes  this  noble  flower 
their  special  study. 

In  the  class  for  cut  blooms  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, H.  Tong  took  all  the  first 
premiums,  the  second  premium  being 
withheld  and  the  third  premium 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  these 
blooms  not  being  considered  worthy  of 
second  premium.  The  cut  blooms  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Tong  were  certainly  a 
grand  lot,  all  exhibited  on  vases  on 
long  stems,  either  three  or  five  blooms 
in  each  vase  making  a  grand  display. 
What  made  this  collection  more  inter- 
esting were  the  many  new  varieties 
raised  and  named  by  Mr.  Tong,  two  of 
which,  Thora  ly^row.^,  a  beautiful  lemon 
yellow,  very  large  full  flower,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Townsend^  a  large  flower, 
measuring  nine  inches  across,  of  a 
beautiful  purplish  violet  coler,  received 
first-class  certiflcates.  Banquet^  buff 
color.  3/r.  Wm.  L.  Scott,  a  splendid 
white,  a  large  petaled  variety  of  good 
substance,  promises  to  become  a  stand- 
ard variety.  Massassauga,  rosy  pink. 
Anthony  Wayne  and  Pride  of  Erie  re- 
ceived special  mention.    Mr.  liichard 


Townsend  is  certainly  a  grand  variety, 
and  unless  we  are  very  much  mistaken 
will  take  a  prominent  position  at  the 
next  year's  show.  Another  variety 
calling  special  mention  was  named 
Orange  Queen.  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  orange  color  of  any  other  variety 
yet  dissimenated,  showing  up  distinct 
from  any  other  variety.  Nellie  A. 
Tong,  crushed  strawberry  in  color;  a 
beautiful  incurved  flower,  and  has  the 
quality  of  showing  its  true  colors  by 
gaslight  better  than  any  other  variety. 
Wm.  L.  Scott,  crimson  with  a  beautiful 
silver  reflex,  was  still  considered  to  be 
the  best  of  its  type,  standing  up  like  a 
giant  on  its  long  stiff  stems.  Another 
seedling  that  drew  attention  from  every 
visitor  to  the  show  was  named  Mr.  J. 
F.  Downing,  a  single  flower;  the  only 
single  flower  in  the  colection,  large 
pure  white  petals  of  good  substance, 
slightly  incurved,  making  the  flower 
somewhat  cup  shaped;  and  the  centre 
of  the  flower  which  was  raised  fully  an 
inch,  and  over  an  inch  across  was  a 
very  dark  emerald  green.  There  was 
no  blosom  in  the  show  that  attracted  so 
much  attention  as  this  variety.  There 
were  also  many  other  very  meritorious 
new  varieties,  as  well  as  some  splendid 
old  varieties  in  this  collection. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Vanghan,  of  Chicago,  made 
a  good  exhibit.  One  variety  called 
Waban,  was  much  admired,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  grand  variety.  Senator  Hearst, 
a  good  white,  wase  also  in  this  colec- 
tion. 

There  were  some  new  Geraniums  ex- 
hibited by  Messers.  Storrs  &  Harrison, 
Painsville,  Ohio,  and  cut  Carnations 
by  Mr.  Chitty,  of  Patterson,  N.  J. 
Some  Carnations  were  sent  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Swayne  of  Kennett  Square,  Pa., 
but  six  blooms  and  half  of  the  box  was 
all  that  reached  Erie.  This  shows  the 
fally  of  sending  cut  flowers  for  exhibi- 
tion by  mail.  Mr.  Chitty's  flowers 
came  by  express  and  arrived  in  first- 
class  condition,  and  if  there  had  been 
more  varieties,  would  undoubtedly 
taken  a  premium. 

In  the  class  for  floral  designs  designs, 
Mr.  H.  Niemeyer  received  fourth,  and 
Mrs.  N.  Niemeyer  third  premiums. 
The  designs  were  good,  Mr.  Sarrer  of 
Cleveland,  making  a  very  good  exhibit ; 
Mr.  Honegrett  coming  in  second  for 
dinner  table  centre  pieces.  Mr.  Frost 
displayed  a  good  arrangement  for  din- 
ner table  decoration,  a  ship  in  full  sail. 


who  was  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
wherever  hisservices  were  most  needed, 
to  whom  the  club  was  indebted  more 
than  anyone  else  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is 
due. 

We  cannot  close  this  report  without 
a  word  of  praise  for  Mr.  E.  Neuberger, 
the  recording  secretary,  who  though 
very  buisy,  was  never  so  buisy  but 
what  he  could  spare  the  time  to  show 
the  reporters  and  visitors  around  the 
vast  hall,  and  explain  the  different  ex- 
hibits; another  noteworthy  feature  of 
this  splendid  exhibition. 


Winter  Dairying. 


By  Albert  H.  Rhodes. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinkyand. 

Elk  Ckeek,  Sept.  29.— Dairying  in 
the  past  few  years  has  not  paid  very 
heavily,  and  still  where  carried  on  in 
its  best  form,  and  gilt  edged  butter 
manufactured,  there  is  always  a  reason- 
able profit  in  cows;  but  there  has  been 
several  booms  in  dairying,  and  cheese 
and  butter  factories  have  been  built  in 
almost  every  neighborhood. 

And  now  for  results.  Three-fourths 
of  these  plants  are  now  idle,  and  their 
general  construction  is  such  that  they 
are  illy  adapted  to  other  uses,  and  are 
therefore  nearly  useless.  But  it  is  not 
the  conditi(m  of  the  dairying,  nor  the 
reason  of  that  condition  that  we  wish 
to  discuss,  but  how  shall  we  best  make 
a  success  of  this  much  maligned  busi- 
ness. Almost  all  dairying  is  performed 
through  the  spring  and  summer 
months  at  present,  and  the  winter  dai- 
rying is  rarely  indulged  in  by  our  far- 
mers, but  as  there  is  no  time  when  the 
farmer  has  so  many  conveniences  for 
the  business  as  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months,  and  there  is  no  time  of  the 
year  when  the  farm  business  does  not 
pu^h  him  like  this;  and  then  cold 
weather  is  far  more  favorable  to  the 
care  of  milk  than  when  the  mercury 
jumps  towards  the  nineties,  and  at 
times  even  higher;  apples,  second  crop 
grass  or  clover,  sowed  corn  and  roots 
can   be  had   in   abundance. 

To  make  winter  dairying  a  success 
we  should  start  right,  not  only  in  the 
line  of  cows,  but  in  the  preparation  of 
food  in  abundance,  calculated  to  en- 
courage a  plentiful  flow  of  milk. 


fed  with  good  early  cut  hay  and  as  much 
raven  or  second  growth  as  possible, 
will  cause  your  cows  to  return  a  plen- 
tiful (juantity  of  good,  rich  milk,  from 
which  you  can  make  gilt  edged  butter 
worth  seventy- five  cents  to  one  dollar 
a  pound,  if  you  take  proper  care  of  your 
milk.  But  it  is  necessary  that  your 
milk  should  be  absolutely  clean,  not 
contaminated  by  foul  odors,  and  recep- 
tacles should  be  perfectly'  sweet,  else 
you  will  have  anchored  in  ruin  trying 
to  make  winter  dairying  a  success. 

Your  stables  should  be  cleansed  and 
dusted  with  saw  dust,  if  attainable,  or 
not  the  dust  and  shavings  of  a  planing 
mill,  chaff  from  your  grain,  or  even 
road  dust,  might  be  used  to  lay  the 
odors  and  make  your  stable  sweet. 
Slack  lime  should  be  sprinkled  where 
the  liquid  mauures  are  to  sweeten  the 


air. 


These  precautions  are  very  necessary 
to  making  winter  dairying  a  success. 
They  are  absolutely  more  necessary 
than  to  be  over  i)articular  with  your 
milk  and  cream  without  them. 

The  cows  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  milking,  and  siiould  be 
milked  through  a  strainer  which  will 
catch  any  stray  thing  which  would 
fall  in  to  your  milk.  Your  celler  where 
you  set  your  milk  must  also  be  as  clean 
as  a  lady's  parlor,  and  have  no  roots  or 
vegetables  in  it;  and  every  receptacle 
must  be  absolutely  sweet  and  pure. 
Butter  made  thus  will  always  sell. 


*  BKE  #  NOTES.  * 


Frst,  then,  as  to  the  cows.     When 
which  showed  a  great  amount  of  taste  I  y«"  ^^e  ready  for  your  cows,  purchase 


and  skill  in  the  arrangement,  but  as 
this  would  only  be  serviceable  for 
special  occasions,  it  was  passed  over  by 
the  judges. 

In  the  amature  class,  Mr.  Phillip 
Hausman  took  first  premium  for  cu- 
rious plants.  Mrs.  Walther,  conserva- 
tory plants.  The  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Home  made  a  very  creditable  display 
of  greenhouse  plants. 

Mr.  Allis  was  awarded  the  premium 
ofTered  by  the  editor  of  Farm  and 
Vineyard  for  the  best  collection  of 
fruits,  and  Mr.  Zuck  was  awarded  the 
premium  of  Vegetables. 

Taking  tho  show  all  in  all,  the  whole 
display  was  effectively  arranged  and 
great  credit  was  due  to  the  committee 
of  management;  Mr.  Couse  making  a 
A  good  superintendent  of  hall,  while 
too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of 
the  president,  Dr.  I.  B.  Schlaudecker, 


hiefers  that  never  had  calves,  coming 
in  from  October  flrst,  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  November  if  possible.  The 
reason  why  you  should  do  this,  is  there 
is  no  trouble  in  keeping  such  hiefers  in 
fall  levring  if  they  once  commence 
aright. 

You  will  have  to  weed  out  your  dairy 
every  year  as  well  as  to  replenish  it, 
and  when  you  once  get  cows  suitable 
for  the  business,  they  can  be  profitably 
milked  till  they  are  a  dozen,  and  in 
some  cases  sixteen  years  old. 

Your  hay  should  be  cut  early  for  this 
business,  and  secured  without  rain  or 
exposure.  You  will  need  a  ton  or  two 
of  mill  feed,  bran  and  shorts  combined 
beingabout  the  best  attainable  for  com- 
mon purposes. 

There  should  be  large  quantities  of 
carrots,  beets,  turnips  and  refuse  cab- 
bage and  fruit.    All  these  persuaders 


When  to  put  Bees  in  the  Cellar. 

Many  suppose  it  better  to  leave  them 
out  as  long  as  i)ossible~say,  until  the 
holidays.  I  do  not  concur.  With  bees, 
as  with  other  animals,  hardships  do 
not  harden  them.  It  does  not  pay  to 
leave  an  animal  out  until  it  is  "Spring 
poor"  before  you  stable  it.  Neither 
does  it  pay  to  leave  the  bees  out  after 
the  warm  days  have  gone.  They  eat 
more  outside,  and  this  is  the  very  thing 
we  wish  to  avoid,  both  on  account  of 
economy,  and  health  of  the  bees. 

If  you  could  put  them  into  a  reposi- 
tory of  just  the  right  temperature,  and 
if  it  could  be  maintained  from  Oct.  15 
to  April  15  at  so  nearly  what  the  bees 
require,  that  they  would  consume  not 
to  exceed  ten  pounds  per  colony  for  the 
six  months,  1  should  say  it  was  econ- 
omy to  house  early. 

1  have  been  in  the  habit  of  conunenc- 
ing  to  carry   mine  in  the  latter  part 
of  October,  and  usually   finish  in  No- 
vember, but  have  sometimes  taken  the 
last  in  as  late  as  ('hristmas.     I  find  the 
ones  carried  in  first  in  as  good  condi- 
tion in  the  spring  (and  they  are  always 
the  last  one  out),  after  a  confinement 
of  six  months,  as  the  colonies  taken  in 
later  with  a  confinement  of  only  four 
months. 

After  the  honey  season  is  over,  and 
the  nights  get  cold,  you  will  notice  how 
sluggish  the  bees  become.  Now  if  put 
into  winter  quarters  in  that  condition 
of  sluggishness,  and  kept  in  such  a 
state,  they  will  endure  a  longer  con- 
finement than  many  suppose.  It  is 
activity  that  wears  the  bee  out.  The 
greater  her  activity,  the  shorter  her 
life.— EuGKNK  Skcor,  in  the  Farmer 
and  Breeder. 
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iglseful  ^  household  #]^ecipeB. 

Chickkn  Pik.— Take  a  well  grown 
young  chicken,  cut  up,  put  in  a  sauce- 
pan, cover  with  water,  season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  stew  slowly  until 
done.  Line  a  large  pan  with  dough, 
put  in  the  chicken,  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  ateacupful  of  cream 
and  seasoning;  pour  in  the  water  in 
which  the  chicken  was  boiled,  cover 
the  top  with  rich  pastry  and  set  in  the 
stove  to  bake.     Serve  with  gravy. 

Salmon  Salad.— Open  a  can  of  sal- 
mon, or  take  one  pound  of  fresh  boiled 
salmon,  i)ick  free  from  all  bones  and 
skin;  pour  over  half  a  pint  of  mayon- 
naise dressing,  mix  well,  lay  on  a  bed 
of  crisp  lettuce  or  celery  leaves. 

Slaw— Chop  half  a  head  of  cabbage 
very  fine.  Put  a  teacupful  of  vinegar 
in  a  small  saucepan,  add  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  butter,  two  beten  eggs,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a  little  salt 
and  pepper:  stir  over  the  fire  until 
thick,  pour  over  the  cabbage  and  set 
in  a  cool  place  until  ready  to  serve. 

Mashed  Potatoes.— Peel  a  dozen 
potatoes  and  drop  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  boil;  when  done,  mash 
quickly  until  smooth,  add  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  cream,  a 
little  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  with  a 
fork  until  light.  Serve  in  a  hot  cov- 
ered dish. 

Lima  Beans.— Take  dried  Lima 
beans  soak  over  night.  Drain,  cover 
with  boiling  water  and  cook  until  done; 
take  up,  pour  over  melted  butter  and 
season  with  pepper  and  salt. 

Stewed  Tomatoes.— Open  a  quar 
can  of  tomatoes,  put  in  a  saucepan  and 
cook  fifteen  minutes.  Mix  in  a  teacup- 
ful of  stale  bred  crumbs,  cook  slowly, 
for  half  an  hour  longer,  add  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. 

Boiled  Onions —Take  a  dozen  me- 
dium sized  onions,  put  in  cold  water  and 
remove  the  skins.  Put  in  a  saucepan 
of  boiling  water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  boil  until  tender;  drain  and 
take  up  carefully  in  a  heated  dish,  pour 
over  cream  sauce  and  serve. 

Turnips.— Wash  and  pare  turnips, 
cut  in  slices,  put  in  a  saucepan,  cover 
with  boiling  water  and  boil  until  ten- 
der; drain,  mash  fine,  add  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.— Ladies  Home  Compan- 
ion. 


A  Series  of  Popular  Talks  on  Law. 

By  Wm.  C.  Si'kaoue,  E.nq. 
For  the  P'akm  ani>  Vinktabd. 

crop  law. 

Crops  are  that  which  is  cropped,  cut, 
or  gathered;  the  valuable  part  of  what 
is  planted  in  the  earth,  as  fruit  or  har- 
vest. 

In  the  eye  of  the  law  crops  are  de- 
vided  into  three  classes— away-going 
crops,  growing  crops,  and  out-standing 
crops.  The  first  are  crops  sown  by  a 
tenant,  whose  lease  will  expire  and 
who  will  go  away  before  harvest  time, 
in  which  case  he  is  not  entitled  to  the 
same.  This  would  appear  to  be  just, 
since  the  tenant  must  know  that  he 
cannot  be  there  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  sowing;  but  if  his  estate  depends 
on  an  uncertainty,  as  the  life  of  some 


one,  or  an  act  of  God,  it  is  otherwise. 
Now,  generally,  if  a  lease  ends  in  the 
spring,  the  tenant  is  allowed  the  crop 
of  winter  grain  sown  in  the  autumn 
before,  and  the  straw  is  a  part  of  the 
crop.  It  is  said  that  crops  raised  by  a 
tenant  who  enters  subsequently  to  a 
mortgage,  pass  to  a  purchaser  at  fore- 
closure sale,  unless  gathered  before  the 
sale.  If  a  tenant  at  will  is  turned  out 
by  his  landlord  he  can  reap  what  he  has 
sown,  or,  as  the  law  says,  take  his  em- 
blements. If  one  who  is  a  tenant  for 
life  dies  before  harvest,  his  executors 
have  the  right  to  take  the  emblements. 
The  second  are  any  annual  crops  grow- 
ing or  maturing,  raised  by  cultivation^ 
as  corn  or  potatoes,  but  not  the  fruit 
of  an  uncultivated  orchard  The  third 
are  crops  in  the  field — not  gathered 
and  housed,  without  regard  to  its  state. 
It  is  "outstanding"  from  the  day  it 
commences  to  grow  until  gathered  and 
taken  away. 

In  some  states  growing  crops  are  re- 
garded as  personalty,  and  leviable  with 
the  right  to  harvest  it;  in  a  few  states, 
however,  the  courts  hold  them  to  be 
realty.  Growing  crops  planted  by  the 
owner  of  the  soil  constitute  a  part  of 
the  realty,  and  a  sale  of  the  land  car 
ries  the  property  in  the  crop  to  the  pur- 
chaser; and  this  is  so  no\;with8tanding 
an  oral  reservation  thereof  by  the 
grantor.  But,  an  annual  crop  planted 
by  the  owner  of  the  soil,  if  mature,  and 
to  be  gathered  immediately,  may  be 
sold  bv  him  personaly,  for  personaly  it 
will  become  when  severed  from  the 
land;  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  grow- 
ing and  immature  has  been  held  to 
make  no  difference.  The  lien  of  a  mort- 
gage on  a  growing  crop  continues  on 
the  crop  even  after  severance,  whether 
remaining  in  its  original  state  or  con- 
verted into  another  product,  so  long  as 
the  same  remains  on  the  land  of  the 
mortgagor;  and  such  lien  is  not  lost  by 
a  tortious  removal  by  a  person  having 
even  constructive  notice  of  the  lieni 
and  the  mortgagee  may  maintain  an 
action  for  the  conversion. 

Whether  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  a 
growing  crop  is  for  "an  interest  in  or 
concerning  lands,"  and  required  to  be 
in  writing  under  the  Statute  of  Frauds, 
seems  to  be  answered  in  conformity 
with  the  intention  of  the  parties.    And 
so  as  to  growing  grass,  growing  trees, 
and  fruits;  although ,  a  ccording  to  some 
cases,  cultivated  crops  only  are  to  be 
considered  as  chattels,  while  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  land  remains  a 
part  of  it,  at  least  until  ripe  and  ready 
for  removal.     Whenever    the    parties 
connect  the  land  and  its  growth  to- 
gether, the  growth  comes  within  the 
statute. 

The  Jiural  and  /  oultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
liural  and  I  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  Vinyeard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 


Don't  overfeed  your  fowls.  In  the 
wild  state,  even  the  chicken  knows 
when  it  has  had  enough,  and  never 
overfeeds.  But  the  civilized  fowl  has 
lost  all  its  wild  sense  and  has  no  domes- 
ticated gumption  to  take  the  place. 
Watch  carefully  at  feeding  time  and  see 
how  much  the  birds  will  eat  up  clean 
with  a  relish,  and  you  can  tell  how 
much  to  feed  them. 


BULBS  FREE! 


"I  know  what  I'm  going  to  give  pa 
this  Christmas,"  said  Arabella  Clover- 
blossom.  "What,  my  dear,  asked  her 
mother.  "A  nice  woolen  comforter. 
It  will  be  nice  to  wear  when  Ned  comes 
to  take  me  tobogganing." 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


If  every  general  farmer,  in  any  dis- 
trict, within  reasonable  distance  of  a 
town  or  railroad,  would  spend  as  much 
time,  labor  and  cash  on  200  fowls  as  he 
does  on  ten  acres  of  grain,  the  net 
profits  off,  the  poultry  would  be  at 
least  twice  as  great  as  that  from  the 
grain.     

Every  farmer  who  has  chickens 
should  arrange  to  have  his  hens  lay  in 
winter,  for  properly  cared  for  they  are 
more  profitable  at  this  season  than 
during  the  summer  months. 
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Jackson  county,  Ind.,  has  a  curiosity 
in  the  form  of  a  hen  with  her  entire 
body  covered  with  a  brilliant  coat  of 
male  attire,  giving  the  hen  the  every 
appearance  of  a  rooster,  save  that  she 
was  minus  the  comb  and  head  dress. 
She  crows  in  good  style  but  continues 
to  lay  eggs. — Rocky  Mounoain  Hus- 
bandman. 


•  mm 


CHINESE  H0RCI8SUS, 

Or,  The  Chinese  Sacred  Lily. 

Called  by  the  natives  of  China 
*'Jos  Flower,  or  Flower  of  the 
Gods,"  and  grown  by  them  in 
dishes  of  various  shapes,  filled  with 


A  well  conducted  poultry  farm  will 
pay  well,  but  poultry  can  be  made 
m  :re  profitable  to  the  farmer  than  even 
t  )  J  exclusive  poultry  grower.  The 
t'X.'  mer  grows  his  own  feed,  both  vege- 
t.'iMes  and  grain,  aud  has  ample  time 
i  \  winter  to  care  for  his  flock ;  and 
with  care  and  good  quarters  there  is 
w^  question  about  an  abundance  of 
eggs. 

We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 

Grape  Vines  Free. 

No  paper  ever  made  such  a  liberal 
offer.    Four  strong  grape  vines — four 
of  the  best  varieties  in  existence — and 
a  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  for 
only  50  cents.    The  Concord  is  still  the 
best  flavored  and  the  most  profitable 
black  grape  grown.     All  grape  grow- 
ers who  grow  grapes  for  profit  grow  the 
Concord.     The  Niagara    is    the    best 
white  grape,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  vines  of  this  variety  sold  for  a  fab- 
ulous price.    The  Brighton  is  the  best 
flavored  grape,  later  than  the  Concord 
and  Niagara.    Wyoming  Red  is  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  best  red  grape  of 
recent  introduction  ;    a  comparatively 
new  variety,  but  sufficiently  tested  to 
give  it  a  place  here  as  one  of  the  best 
four  grapes.    Now  is  the  time  to  stock 
your  garden.    For  every  four  subscri- 
bers you  send  us  at  25  cents  each,  you 
get  four  vines  sent,  postage  paid.  These 
vines    are    one-year  old   No.   1    vines, 
grown  by  Geo.  A.  Josselyn,  the  well 
known    and   reliable  nurseryman,  of 
Fredouia,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  packed 
and  sent  direct  from   Mr.   Josselyn's 
establishment  at  Fredonia. 


CHINESE  SACRED  LILY. 

pebbles  and  water.  The  flowers 
are  very  fragrant,  pure  white  and 
yellow,  and  are  borne  in  clusters 
on  stiff  spikes.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  procuring  a  quantity 
of  these  rare  bulbs  imported  direct 
from  China. 

We  will  send  two  of  the  splen- 
did, rare  bulbs,  postage  paid,  and 
Farm  and  Vineyard  a  year  for 
only  50  cents  ;  or  we  will  send  one 
bulb  free  to  any  person  who  sends 
two  subscriptions  at  25  cents  each. 


We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vineyard. 


We  will  send  one  dozen  Tulip 
Bulbs  and  this  paper  a  year  for  50 
cents,  or  will  give  as  a  premium 
for  three  subscribers  at  25  cents 
each. 


We  will  send  free,  by  mail,  six 
mixed  Hyacinths  and  this  pai)er  a 
year  for  50  cents,  or  given  for 
three  subscribers  at  25  cents  each. 


Four  dozen  Crocus  Bulbs  and 
Farm  and  Vineyard  a  year  for 
(mly  50  cents.  Given  as  a  pre- 
mium for  three  subscribers  at  25 
cents  each.     Address, 

FARM  &  VINEYARD, 

ERIE,  PA. 


©EPARTMEIIT  OF  SgBICULIUHE. 


The  November  issue  of  Insect  Life 
(Vol.  IV,  Nos.  3  and  4),  the  periodical 
bulletin  of  the  the  Division  of  Ento- 
mology of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  contains  an  illustrated  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  C.  V.  Riley,  on  the 
habits  and  life  history  of  the  12-spotted 
Diabrolia,  an  insect  long  familiar  to 
gardners  as  an  enemy  to  squashes  and 
melons,  but  which  has  within  recent 
years  been  found  to  attack  in  the  larva 
state  and  damage  seriously  young  corn. 
A  history  of  the  facts  bearing  on  this 
phase  of  the  habits  of  the  insect  is 
given,  together  with  a  full  account  of 
its  habits  and  developments  from  the 
egg  to  adult  insect. 

It  also  contains  an   editorial  article 
by  Mr.  L.  O.  Howard  on  "The  Larger 
corn  stock-borer  ( f)iatr(ea  saccharalis 
F.),  an  insect  which  for  the  past  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  serious  enemy  of  the  sugar 
cane  in  the  West  Indies  and  for  a  less 
period  as  an  enemy  of  cane  and   corn 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  which  has 
been  particularly  abundant  in  the  corn- 
fields of  Louisiana,  where  it  was  first 
recorded  as  early  as  1857.     It  has  since 
that  period  slowly  spread  throughout 
the  cotton   belt,  and  with  the  present 
season  has  rather  suddenly  appeared 
in  Maryland  and   Virginia,  seriously 
injuring  corn.    A  full  bibliographical 
history  of  the  insect  is  given,  together 
with  a  careful  amount  of  its  life  history 
and  habits,  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
text  figures.    The  article  will  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  and  value  to  the  south- 
ern planter  and  also  to  the  corn  grower 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  as  the  insect 
manifests  a  tendency  to  migrate  north 
ward  as  evidenced   by  its  appearance 
in  Varginia  and  Maryland. 

\  We  are  still  offering  the  premiums 
previously  offered.  Don't  you  think 
you  could  get  us  a  club  if  you  tried. 

An   English  gentleman  desiring   to 
test  the  endurance  of  a   horse,  drove 
1,000  miles  to  a  dogcart,  passenger  and 
and  baggage  weighing  over  800  pounds. 
The  journey  was  done  in  nineteen  con- 
secutive days,  an  average  distance  of 
over  flfty-two  miles  a  day.    The  longest 
distance,  sixty-eight  miles,  was  covered 
on  the  last  day.    The  road  was  covered 
at  random,  and  led  from   London  to 
York,    Edinburg,    Glasgow,    Carlisle, 
Nottingham  and  London  again.    The 
horse  was  fifteen  hands  high,  what  is 
called  "well-bred,"  and  returned  home, 
according  to  the  veterinary,  no  worse 
for  the  journey. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Buy  direct  from  us.  We  manufacture  Cigars  and 
grow  our  own  Tobacco  in  the  greatest  cigar  district 
in  the  world.  P^Tr*  B  Til  B  Sample  box, 
with  Trice  iJi XUrJnX\iSI  List,  by 
mail,  25c.  Maoes  &  Co.,  740  and  742  East  Lombard 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


•REDDERS'  (Sards. 


Under  this  heading  cards  will  be  inserted  at  the 

following  very  low  rates:    30  cents  per  line  for 

six  months ;  50  cents  per  line  for  a  whole 

year.    Single  insertions  8  cents  per  line. 


rAY  UATTUnC     COON  DOGS,  EnRllBh   bred 
rUA  nUUni/O,    Ferrets,  fence  machines.    Ad- 
dress    AMElilCAN  KENNELS,  Ilolmesvllle,  O. 
Mention  Fakm  and  Vineyard. 


CD  II  IT  EVAPORATOR 

I      11  tJ  I      I      THE     ZIMMERMAN 
■       ■  ■   ^   ■      ■     The  standard  l*la<*hln« 

Different  lizei  and  prleei.    IlluBtrAted  Catalogue  free. 
TIIK  BLVMYEK1RONWOKK8  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


NOEPOLK,  VA— NEAR  THE  SEA. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  home  in  the  best 
portion  of  the 


Can  find  out  all  about  it  by  sending  stamp  to  the 
address  below  and  studying  the  papers  that  will  be 
sent  them.  A.  JEFFERS,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


^ ^       FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 

^U<«»'<^  Hogs.    Poultry,   SiR.rting   Dogs  for  sale. 
Catalogues  with  160  engravings,  free. 

N.  P.  BOYER,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ExprBBB  Fre-Faid 

\  ON   EGGS  FROM 

\  Thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred 
:  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and 
J  Black  Minorcas,  at  82.00  per  13;  $:{.00  per  26- 
I  Send  for  Circular.  JOE   CRAVES, 

1  Agent  American  Express, 

-•  Mention  FIRM  iND  VINEYARD        black  river,  n.  y. 


-Mtl  WANT** 

Purchasers  ol  CHESTER  WHITE  SWIKE 

to  know  that  the  latch  string  of  the 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.     <iOod 
Stock,  Low  Prices  and  Square  Dealing  is  my  motto. 
C   H.  GREGG.  Krnmroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


DRSELLERSV* 
>COUGH<s 

%,*>    cr-VDIlD 


Hatch  Chickens  by  Steam. 
IMPROVED  EXCELSIOR  INCUBATOR 

.■!TTHr"ki».^Wi11  do  it.  ThonsandB  In  successful  ojwp- 
AB^»lation.  Simvlf;  I'fr/ertnnd  S<l/.h'e>jula(tng. 
W^^^rLowest-pnced  firet-claBS  Hatcher  made. 

If  H  Ciwo-I  D  Ciuaranteeu  to  hatch  a  larjror  percentage 

JlAlwa  «n»|  ^f  fertile  eggs  at  less  coFt  than  any  other. 
sJnd  60.  for  Illus.  OataCS.    «»«•  «•  «XAHi>,  q-i«.y,  IH. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


BEFORE 


You  8ubscrii)e  for 
any  Agricul  t  u  ral 
I'oultry,  Live  Stock 
or  Kennel  Paper,  you  should  send  for  my  list  of 
papers.  I  can  furnish  you  any  paper  published 
clieaper  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  if  you  sub- 
scribe for  two  or  more  papers  you  will  get  a  still 
lower  rate  than  if  you  subscribe  lor  only  one.  Al- 
ways enclose  a  stamp  when  you  write.  Send  lOcents 
(silver)  and  I  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
publishers  of  25  papers  and  request  them  to  mail 
sample  copies.     Address,  K:r^\  !1!*^^'.^'. 

BfJx  11.  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Mention  Fabmai,^  yard. 


M.  D.  YODER, 

'WUflHIiliP^ViHVi*  Mi^^dl^b^nr*     Indiana. 

Breeder  and  shipper  of  Large  Knglish  Berkshire 
Swine.  My  herd  is  headed  by  Jumbo,  I'J^V.k  He 
would  weigh,  when  fattened,  800  pounds.  Satislac- 
tion  guaranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


■nrVMT?  MEAL,  for  Poultry,    Granulated  bone 
DUIN  b    aiid  Crushed  Ovsler  Shells.     Send  lor 
price  list.    YOKK  CIIKMICAL  WORKS,  YOKK,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


SELLING  OFF. 


Rare  Bargains  ti) 
anyone  who  wants 
First-Class  Exhibi- 
tion or  Breeding  Stock  of  Fine  Poultry,  at  a  reason- 
able  price.  I  wish  to  dispose  of  SOO  Birds  in 
the  next  60  Days,  of  Wlnt*'  and  Baned 
Plymouth  Kocks,  White  and  Silver  Wyandottes, 
American  Dominiques,  Silver  Spangled  Hamhurgs, 
and  Brown  Ix>ghorns.  No  »)etter  Stock  bred.  Hitrh- 
est  honors  won  at  leading  shows.     Write  for  prices. 

JONES  WILCOX,  , 

p.  O.  Box  65.  Last  Chatham,  N.  \  . 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


DEC  KEEPERS'  CUIDE 

O  fc  ■■      k  Monthly  of  32  Pages.     !■  W  ■  !#  *i 
Devoted  to  Bees  and  Honey. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

We  manufacture  Bee  llivos,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes»  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illus'trated  Catalogue  free.  A.  (i.  ni'^|-. 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


r^/M^  C*  /V  I  C  SOUTH  GEORCJl A  FARM. 
rUK  OALr!/.  Good  for  Tru<k,Kruit  and 
Vineyard.  Eighty  acres;  one  and  one-half  miles 
from  Blackshear  Bailroad  Depot.     Address, 

W.  U,  ANDREWS,  Macon,  Ga. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard, 


A  pamphlet  of  Information  and  ab-y 

\9tract0f  the  laws,  showing  Uow  to/ 

.Obtain  Puteuta,  Caveats,  Trade/ 

Marks,  CopyrlRhts,  sent  free. 

AMrtn  MUNN    A,   CO.. 

,3«1    Broadway, 

New  York. 
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A    GREAT    LITERARY    BARGAIN  1 

Cooper's  Famons  Romances  of  the  American  Forest ! 

An  Entirely  New  Edition  of 

lEiTOEItSTOn 

By  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 

m  GennlnraSd  in  Ual^^^^^^^       <ireat  Britain  anii  the  United  Stares.    Only  one  American  book  lia« 
in  uermany,  ana  in  iiaiy  a«  — ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  attained  the   international  success  of 

these  of  Cooper's— 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  only 
one  American  author,  Poe,  has  since  pralned  a 
name  at  all  commensurate  with  Cooper's  abroad." 
The  great  author  is  dead,  but  his  cliarminpr  ro- 
mances still  live  to  delight  new  (renerafions  of 
readers.  "The  wind  of  the  lakes  and  the  prairies 
has  not  lost  its  balsam  and  the  salt  of  the  sea 
keeps    its   savor,"    says  the   same   writer   above 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

Successor  of  the  Unabridged. 


Remember,  all  our  articles  on 
Qrape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  50  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  Indus 
try.  Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

For  the  Family,  the  School  or  the  Library. 
The  work  of  revlsron  occupied  orer  ton 
years,  more  than  a  hundred  editorial  la- 
borers havinjc  been  employed,  and  over 
•300,000  expended  before  the  first  copy 
was  printed. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


quo'ted.     Ileautlful  indeed  are  Cooper's  stories  of 
the  red  man  and  the  pioneer,  full  of  inchlent,  in- 
tensely interestinp,   aboundiuR  in  atlventure,  yet 
pure,  elevating,  manly,  and  entirely  devoid  of  all 
the  obiectionalile  features  of  the  modern   Indian 
story.     No  readlnR  could  l>e  more  wholesom**  tor 
younjr  or  old  tliau  Cooper's  fan\ous  novelsA    An 
entirely  new  edition  of  the  LeaiherstockiuK  Tales 
has  lust  been  published,  in  one  large  and  hand- 
pome  volume  of  over  three  hundred  large  quarto 
pages  containing  all  of  these  famous  romances, 
complete,  unchanged  and  unabridged,  viz.: 

THE  DEEESLAYER,        THEPATHriNDEB, 

THE  LAST  OP  THE  MOHICANS, 

THE  PIONEERS,  THE  PRAIRIE. 

This  handsome  edition  of  the  Leatherstockin^f 
Tales  18  printed  upon  jrood  PaP«'' f^-^"  i^.^'^'hS^i 
It  Is  a  delightful  book,  and  one  which  ehouUl 
have  a  place  In  every  American  home.  It  ^"Q- 
aliis  five  of  the  most  charming  romances  that Jhe 
m  nd  of  man  has  «ver  conceived.  \  '^"^'f^^'^- 
ter's  reading  U  comprised  m  this  mammoth  vol- 
uml  Al  who  have  not  read  Cooper's  stories 
E^efv  member  of  the  fcmlly  circle  wi    be  delight^ 


A 

testi 


Pamphlet  of  specimen  pages,  illustrations, 
imonials.etc.,  sent  free  by  the  publiahers. 

Caution  is  needed  in  purchasing  a  dictiona- 
ry, as  photograpliic  reprints  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  edition  of  Webster  are  Iseing  marlteted 
under  various  names,  often  by  misrepresentation. 
GET  THE  BEST.  ^  ^    ^ 

The  International,  which  bears  the  imprint  of 

G.  &  C.   MERRIAM  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS. 
SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Mention  Farm  ahd  Vinktabd. 


Read  Our  Great  Premium  Offer!  Theteath! 

erstOCkinir  Tales,  complete,  as  above  d.-soribed,  h,  mail,  pnsf.rjr  prepaid  by  o«r.W,r,f,  also  the  K«  rni 
t^na  V 1 1.«  V«  rcl  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  onl v  60  Cents,  which  is  «,.  advance  over  our 
egular  subscription  price,  so  that  you  practically  get  this  tine  edition  of  the  famous  Ix^atherstocking 
Tales  free.  Perfect  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  take  advantage  of  this  great  P'.'n'ix'u  otTer 
Those  whose  subscriptions  havo  not  yet  expire.1  who  renew  now  will  receive  the  l.-atlierstorking  Tales  at 
once  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  The  Leatherstocking 
Talci  will  also  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  us  a  club  of  4.  subscrilK>rs  to  our  paper. 


Address  all  letters 


FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


Trees  in  the  Pall. 


Bv  N.  J.  Shki'iikki). 


For  the  Fakm  ani>  Vineyard. 
Were  I  advisinjj:  any  one  wlien  to 
buy  fruit  trees  or  plants  of  any  kind, 
I  t>lioukl  say  in  the  suninier,  with  the 
understanding^  that  they  were  to  be 
dehvered  in  the  fall  before  freezing 
weather.  Not  to  set  out  but  to  heel  in 
and  have  ready  to  put  out  early  in  the 
spring.  1  have  set  out  a  larfre  number 
of  trees  of  all  kinds,  and  am  satisfied 
that,  taking  all  thinj^s  into  considera- 
tion, sprinj^  settinjijisthebest,  provided 
of  course,  that  the  work  can  be  done 
early  in  the  season. 

The  disadvantage  in  waiting  until  in 
the  spring  to  have  the  trees  delivered, 
is  that  it  will  so  often  occur  that  they 
will  not  be  received  until  late,  often  a 
month  or  six  weeks  after  they  might 
have  been  set  out  had  they  been  heeled 
in  the  fall  before.  It  is  nearly  always 
best  to  order  trees  and  plants  in  good 
season  so  as  to  be  sure  of  getting  what 
you  want,  and  also  of  getting  them  in 
good  season. 

Another  advantai^e  in  heeling  in  the 
trees  in  the  fall  and  setting  thfm  out 
in  the  spring,  is  that  it  aids  in  the  form- 
ation of  small  iibious  roots  In  taking 
up  the  trees  in  the  nurseries  a  large 
proportion  of  the  roots  is  cut  off  and 
U^ft  in  the  ground,  and  the  top  must  be 
cut  back  in  proi)ortion.  Heeling  in  the 
trees  gives  more  fibrous  roots,  and  the 
trees  will  make  a  better  growth  than 
if  they  are  taken  up  in  the  nursery 
and  set  out  in  the  orchard.  And  this 
advantage  is  certainly  in  favor  ot  mak- 
ing out  the  orders  in  the  summer,  hav- 
ing them  delivered  in  the  fall,  heeling 
in  carefully  and  then  setting  them  out 
in  the  spring.  IMowing  the  ground  in 
the  fall,  manuring  if  necessary,  and 
cultivating  or  harrowing  well  into  the 
soil,  making  as  fur  as  possible  all  the 
preparations,  so  that  at  the  first  favor- 
able opportunity  in  the  s-pring  the  trees 
can  be  set  out  where  they  are  to  grow. 

There  is  more  certainty  of  getting 
what  you  want  and  of  having  them 
when  it  is  the  best  time  to  put  them 
out,  giving  them  a  better  opportunity 
of  making  a  good  growth  before  hot 
dry  weather  sets  in. 

Fall  planting  will  answer  in  some 
localities,  but  often  it  will  be  necessary 
to  mould  in  order  to  prevent  injury 
from  thawing  and  freezing,  and  it  is 
always  necessary  to  protect  them  from 
rabbits  and  mice. 

But  whether  set  out  in  the  spring  or 
fall,  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to  wait  until 
the  trees  are  wanted  before  o;  dering. 


Look  at  this!  The  P'akm  and 
ViNEYAHi)  and  the  Buffalo  Express, 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 


Putting  up  Ice. 

Tee  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
dairyman  for  bringing  his  milk  and 
cream  to,  and  keeping  them  at  the 
proper  temperature.  Aside  from  its 
use  in  the  dairy,  ice  is  a  luxury  whi'h 
well  repays  all  the  co.st  of  putting  it  up 
and  the  wonder  is  that  .so  few  farmers 
lay  in  a  liberal  stock.  Ice  can  he  kept 
in  the  simiWest  kind  of  a  structure. 
The  essential  condifionM  are  that  it 
shall  be  closely  i)acktd  in  a  mass,  that 
there  shall  be  no  air  spaces  at  the  bot- 


tom, that  it  shall  be  surrounded,  (pack- 
ed in)  by  a  good  non-conducting  ma- 
terial in  suflicient  quantity,  that  it  shall 
have  a  tight  roof  to  exclude  rain,  and 
that  ventilation  is  provided.  A  cheap 
board  building  with  the  cracks  bat. 
tened  answer  about  as  well  as  a  costly 
structure  with  double  walls  filled  in. 
The  keeping  of  the  ice  does  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  walls  of  the  building 
as  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of  mater- 
ial with  which  it  is  packed.  Saw  dust 
or  dry  tan  bark  furnish  the  best  pack- 
ing materials.  J5ut  these  in  many  lo- 
calities are  difficult  to  obtain.  Next  to 
these  dry  cut  straw  or  chafl"  is  probably 
the  best,  and  almost  any  farm  can  fur- 
nish the  straw.  Cut  straw  is  better 
than  whole,  because  it  packs  closer  and 
makes  a  better  non  conductor,  though 
whole  straw  is  often  successfully  used. 
In  the  latter  case  the  space  for  filling 
between  the  pile  of  ice  and  the  walls 
of  the  building  needs  to  be  wider  than 
if  cut  straw  were  used.  In  case  cut 
straw  is  used  we  would  leave  a  space  of 
sixteen  inches  for  filling,  but  witli 
whole  straw  of  two  feet.  The  sills  of 
the  buildingshould  rest  on  the  ground, 
or  on  a  wall  built  for  them,  allowing 
no  air  to  enter  underneath.  We  would 
lay  tile  a  foot  below  the  surface  inside, 
with  its  outlet  some  distance  away,  to 
keei)  the  bottom  dry,  bat  tile  should 
not  open  into  the  building  to  admit  air. 
A  foundation  of  at  least  a  foot  deep 
of  the  packing  material,  saw  dust,  tan 
or  straw,  should  be  laid  over  the  bot- 
tom, on  which  to  build  the  i)ile  of  ice,  j 
and  the  blocks  should  be  cut  as  nearly 
as  possible  of  uniform  size  so  as  to  pack 
closely,  and  it  is  well  to  go  over  each 
layer  as  it  is  put  in  and  filf  all  cracks 
with  pounded  ice  so  as  to  make  the 
pile  as  nearly  solid  as  possible.  When 
the  pile  is  finished,  or  as  it  progresses, 
the  filing  between  it  and  the  sides  of 
the  building  should  be  made  and 
tramped  down  as  solidly  as  possible, 
and  a  covering  of  at  least  two  feet  in 
depth  be  made  over  all.  Ventilation 
should  be  provided  for  by  openings  in 
the  gables  or  a  ventilating  shaft  going 
up  through  the  roof  to  permit  the  es- 
cape of  the  moist  air  which  gathers 
about  the  ice.  The  door  should  be  for 
convenience  made  in  two  sections,  an 
upper  and  lower,  with  boards  laid 
across  the  one  inside  of  the  frame  hold- 
ing the  packing  material  in  place. 

The  proper  size  depends  upon   the 
amount  of  ice  that  will  be  required. 
Ice  will  measure  about  forty  cubic  feet 
a  ton,  and  ten  tons  would  be  a  liberal 
supply  for  family  use.    This  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  pile  8  feet  long,  8  feet 
wide  and  ^  feet  high.     If  we  allow 
two  feet  on  all  sides  for  packing  space, 
the  building  to  hold  thisamount  in  the 
form  above  given   would   need   to  be 
VlxVl  feet   with   nine   foot  posts.      A 
door  in  the  gable  would  be  needed  for 
putting  in  the  top  layers  and  taking 
out  ice  early  in  the  season.    As  cheap 
and  good  a  way  for  a  cheap  building 
would   be  to  set  posts  in  the  ground 
three  on  a  side  (except  the  end  where 
the  doors  are)  with  2x4  for  plate  and 
mid<lle  and  bottom  glsths.  and  board 
up,  down  and  batten,  banking   up  at 
the  bottom  to  exclude  air.     The  roof 
should  project  considerably  on  allsi<les 
HO  as  to  shade  the  sides,  and  if  it  could 


be  built  under  the  shade  of  trees  it 
would  be  all  the  better.  When  expense 
is  no  object,  and  a  permanent  structure 
si  desired,  a  brick  or  stone  foundation 
should  be  put  in,  on  which  to  lay  the 
sills,  which  should  be  beded  in  mortar, 
and  double  walls  can  be  made  by  using 
2x8  or  2x12  for  studding,  and  filling  the 
space  between  the  outside  and  inside 
boarding.  Ice  should  be  cut  and  put 
up  only  in  freezing  weather.  If  cut 
and  handled  when  the  temperature  is 
above  freezing,  the  blocks  splinter  and 
crack,  and  its  keeping  qualities  are 
considerably  injured. — New  England 
Fanner. 
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PLANTS    UNDER     GLASS. 


Opinions    of    An    Expert    on    the  Proper 
Night  Temperature  for  Plants. 

The  constantly  increasing  use  of  green- 
houses in  the  cultivation  of  plants  makes 
a  knowledge  of  the   best   methods  for 
their  management  of  general  importance. 
In  growing  plants  under  natural  condi- 
tions out  of  doors  it  is  well  known  that 
they  undergo  wide  variations  of  temper- 
ature in  the  changes  from  day  to  night. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  generally  known 
that  such  changes  in   temperature  are 
equally  necessary  for   successful   plant 
growing  in  glass  structures   where  arti- 
I  ficial  heat  is  used.     On   this  subject  Mr. 
i  William  Saunders,  superintendent  of  the 
gardens  and  grounds  of  the  agricultural 
department    at   Washington,   says  that 
one  of  the  most  prevalent   and  injurious 
errors    in    the    management    of   green- 
houses and  other  plant  houses  is  that  of 
keeping  the  temperature  too  high  during 
the  night.     To  maintain   as  high   a  de- 
gree of  heat  during  the  darkness  as  dur- 
ing the  light  is  a  practice  opposed   both 
to  science  and  the  results  of  experience. 

It  is  also  told  that  plants  grown  in  a 
nearly  uniform  temperature  under  glass 
seldom  ripen  or  mature  their  wood  in  a 
thorough  manner;  the  buds  are  immature 
and  make  feeble  growth,  and  the  whole 
plant  contracts  a  delicate  habit  of  con- 
stitution which  renders  it  mcapable  of 
withstanding  the  slightest  neglect  with- 
ont  injury.  On  the  contrary,  plants  con- 
stantly subjected  to  a  suitable  lowering 
of  night  temperature  are  more  robust, 
have  short  jointed  and  matured  growths; 
flowers  not  only  expand  more  fully  but 
remain  longer  in  perfection;  fruits  are 
better  colored  and  flavored  and  more 
perfect  in  every  respect  than  those  de- 
veloped in  an  atmosphere  of  uniform 
heat  and  moisture.  Greenhouse  plants 
require  no  heat  during  the  night  further 
than  to  exclude  frosts. 

Another  injury  consequent  upon  a  high 
night  temperature  during  winter  arises 
from  the  extraction  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere.  To  maintain  an  inside  tem- 
perature of  even  50  degs.  when  the  ex- 
ternal is  near  zero  involves  a  rapid  gen- 
eration of  heat,  and  as  the  capacity  of 
air  for  taking  moisture  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  its  rise  a  great  demand  is 
made  upon  the  plants  and  everything  in 
the  house  capable  of  giv^^ig  up  moisture. 
The  quantity  of  water  thus  carried  off 
may  be  seen  l)y  the  deposition  of  ice  on 
the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  after  a 
night  of  severe  frost.  Ice  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness  is  of  ten  found  under 
these  circumstances,  the  result  of  con- 
densation and  freezing  of  the  water  car- 
ried from  the  contained  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  from  the  surface  of  the 
plants.    The  narched  and  unhealthy  as- 


pect of  the  plants  subjected  to  such 
treatment  is  sufficient  evidence  against 
the  practice. 

DrcMsins  and  Sliipping   Poultry. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Boston  and 
New  England  markets  poultry  is  rarely 
drawn.  F<3r  the  New  York  market 
neither  crop  nor  intestines  are  drawn, 
though  the  former  must  be  free  from 
food,  as  the  city  ordinance  prohibits  the 
sale  of  poultry  unless  the  crops  are 
empty.  Section  1  reads  thus:  "That  no 
turkeys  or  chickens  be  offered  for  sale  in 
this  city  unless  the  crops  of  such  turkeys 
and  chickens  are  free  from  food  and 
other  substance  and  shrunk  close  to  the 
bodies.  That  all  fowls  exposed  for  sale 
in  violation  of  this  ordinance  shall  be 
seized  and  condemned;  such  of  them  as 
shall  he  tainted  shall,  upon  examina- 
tion, be  destroyed  and  the  rest  which  is 
fit  for  food  shall  be  used  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  the  city." 

To  insure  the  highest  market  prices 
for  poultry  the  birds  must  be  well  fatted, 
crops  empty  when  killed,  cleanly  picked, 
with  the  skin   unbroken  and   free  from 
bruise  or  other  blemish;   carcass  thor- 
oughly cooled,  but  not  frozen,  previous 
to  packing.     Pack  in  boxes  with  a  layer 
^  of  clean   straw — rye  straw   is  best — be- 
j  tween  the  layers  or  birds  placed  in   the 
!  same  position  in  which  they  roost. 
j     Ship  poultry  for  the  various  holiday 
seasons  so  as   to  reach  the  commission 
merchant  from  two  to  five  days  in  ad- 
vance.    Avoid     having     your     poultry 
reach    its    destination    on   a    Saturday. 
Mark  each  package  legibly,  specify  what 
it  contains.     Send  the  invoice  by  mail. 


Carniulan>«  versus  Italian  Bees. 

The  editor  of  the  Missouri  Beekeeper 
I  says  that  for  three  jears  he  has  been 
{  comparing  the  Italians  with  the  Carnio- 
I  lans,  keeping  them  in  the  same  yard. 
'  He  says  that  with  a  steady  flow  of  honey 
the  Carniolans  stored  more  surplus  than 
the  Italians,  with  about  the  same  per 
cent,  of  swarming.  With  a  poor  season, 
the  Italians  came  out  ahead.  He  says 
che  Italians,  as  we  all  know,  were  pro- 
lific up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
honey  flow,  then  checked  brood  rearing 
and  filled  a  part  of  their  combs  with 
honey,  while  the  Carinolans  kept  up 
brood  rearing  until  late  in  the  fall,  using 
up  their  stores  and  in  many  cases  re- 
tpiiring  feeding  for  winter.  The  Carnio- 
lans swarmed  many  times  when  no  honey 
was  coming  in.  He  did  not  find  them 
as  gentle  as  the  Italians.  During  the 
three  seasons  the  Italians  gave  more 
lioney  with  less  labor  and  stings. 


Honeydew  for  Winter  Stores. 

"1.  Will  bees  winter  safely  on  honey- 
dew  in  a  dry  cellar  of  an  average  tem- 
perature of  45  degs.?  2.  If  not,  can  I 
winter  them  on  combs  from  an  extract- 
ing super  filled  with  sugar  sirup  and  no 
pollen;  reserving  the  brood  coml)s  filled 
with  honeydew  for  next  spring?"  were 
queries  asked  and  answered  in  American 
Bee  Journal  by  G.  W.  Demaree  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  There  are  many  kinds  or 
grades  of  the  so  called  honeydew.  I 
liave  seen  a  little  of  it  that  ought  to  kill 
anything  that  could  be  induced  to  swal- 
low it;  and  I  have  seen  more  of  it  than 
would  be  perfectly  safe  as  a  winter 
food  for  bees.  2.  Sugar  sirup  will  winter 
bees  about  as  well  as  good  honey,  and 
you  need  give  yourself  no  anxiety  about 
pollen.  Bees  need  pollen  to  start  brood 
rearing  in  the  early  spring. 

The  editor  replied:  1.  That  depends  on 
the  quality  of  the  ••bugjuice"  and  the 
winter  temperature.  In  a  mild  winter 
it  might  do,  but  in  a  severe  season  there 
would  be  great  danger  in  its  use.  Many 
whole  apiaries  have  been  ruined  by  its 
use,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  advise  cau- 
tion. 2.  Yes;  that  will  be  a  safe  way  of 
disposing  of  the  honeydew. 


( 
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onltural  point  of   view,  are  nnobjecHon- 1  Dy  tying  them  to  stalces  driven  for  that 
able.      But,  as  American  Garden  says, '  purpose,  or  if  close  enough  they  mny  be 


y/ 


^FLOWERS 


their    appearance  is  then  so  similar  to 
plants  that  live    in  the  earth  that  one  of 

1 


POPULAR     ROSES. 


Fine  Hjbrid    Perpetuals  for    Cutting,   for 
Exhibition  and  for  Forcing. 

That  fine  hybrid  perpetual.  Baroness 
Rothschild,  raised  by  Fernet  and  sent 
out  in  1869,  is  still  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinct roses  we  have;  remarkable  for  its 
tipright,  sturdy  habit  and  large  hand- 
some blossoms,  which  are  of  a  beautiful 
shade  of  pale  shining  flesh.  Baroness 
Rothschild  was  the  first  of  its  race,  and 
owing  to  its  singularly  distinct  charac- 


owing  to  its  singularly  mstmct  cnarac-    ^""^f  ;^    -^i^uy  ^^eful  for  the    decora- 
ters  and  other  good  quahies  this  rose  (  1    i«  JP^^   >  ornamental  foliage 


took  an  immediate  foothold,  both  as  a 
garden  and  exhibition  variety. 


tied  to  each  other.  Then  spread  dry 
leaves  or  rough  litter  over  them  to  a 
depth  of  say  six  inches.  This  sliould 
not  be  done,  however,  until  severe  cold 
weather  sets  in,  so  that  nearly  all  the 
leaves  are  off  the  plants  and  they  are 
thoroughly  ripened,  which  is  usually 
about  Dec.  1  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York  state.  This  covering  should  not  be 
taken  off  until  all  danger  of  severe  frost 
is  over,  say  about  April  1. 

Protecting  Tree*  from  llabbits. 

In  severe  winters,  when  snow  lies  upon 
the  ground,  rabbits  are  especially  de- 
structive to  fruit  trees,  the  young  trees 
in  apple  orchards  often  being  greatly 
damaged  by  them,  if  not  entirely  ruined, 
from  their  gnawing  the  bark  until  they 
I  are    completelv    girdled.      Surrounding 

Jion  ofTalis'^heT "oUmenU.  "f^Uag;  ^  the  trees^with  '^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
plants  of    femlike  or  trailing  habit  are  1  ways  recommended  for  their  protection. 


FRENCH  ORCHID  HOLDERS. 

their  chief  distinctions  is  lost.  The 
French  have  holders  specially  made  for 
orchids,  some  of  which  are  here  repro- 
The  manger  form  shown  at  Fig 


Horticultural  Brevities. 

When  cuttings  aro  being  rooted  by 
amateurs  in  small  tin  or  earthen  vessels 
placed  in  sunny  windows,  the  process 
can  be  forwarded  by  painting  the  rec-ep- 
taclo  black,  the  color  absorbing  the  heat 
and  imparting  it  to  the  sand  or  earth, 
thus  facihtating  the  starting  of  roots. 

English  Garden  says  it  is  now  tolerably 
safe  to  assert  that  the  best  of  all  stocks 
for  roses  is  the  brier,  and  yet  it  is  but  a 
very  short  time  ago  that  a  word  said  or 
written  in  disparagement  of  the  Manetti 
was  sufficient  to  arouse  a  sharp  contro- 
versy upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
particular  stocks. 


mingled  with  the  orchids  in  the  happiest 
manner.     These   paniers  are  found  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  culture  of  brome- 
liads  of  small  size,  many  ferns  such  as 
adiantums,  certain   polypodiums,  daval- 
Has  and  the  selaginellas.     They  can  be 
made    the    most    pleasing    additions  to 
greenhouse  and  conservatory,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  are  often   bare  of  vegeta- 
tion.    The  log  form  (Fig.  2)  is  said  to  be 
better  than   the  heavy  logs   or  pieces  of 
bark  on  which  the  Brazilian  oncidiums, 
cattleyas  and  Iselias  of  spreading  form 
are  grown. 

To  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a 
Httle  extra  trouble  or  expense  is  recom- 
mended the  octagonal  form,  shown  at 


and  it,  of  course,  would  be  effectual 
though  somewhat  troublesome  and  ex- 
pensive. Another  way  is  to  wrap  the 
stems  with  cloths  saturated  with  oil  or 
tar,  which  also  is  objectionable  for  the 
reason  that  it  requires  so  much  time 
where  there  are  many  trees. 

Among  other  things  I  have  tried  a 
wash  of  whale  oil  soap  and  lime,  put  on 
with  a  brush,  with  considerable  success. 
Still  another  thing  I  have  used,  and 
which  so  far  seems  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  is  assafoetida.  I  put  a  teaspoonf  ul 
of  the  tincture  in  half  a  pailful  of  Uquid 
clay  and  apply  it  with  a  brush  as  high  on 
the  trees  as  a  rabbit  can  reach,  and  as 
long  as  the  odor  remains  it  seems  to  keep 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  s">ytl"nK.  n">'V''V%? 
ai.v  time,  write  to  (il<:0.   \\  ROWELl.  &  CO., 
No.  lu"Spruce  St.,  New  York. 
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^NSY   PILLS! 

1  Safe  and  Sure.  Send  4c  'or  -  WOiLAN'S  SATO 
_JgUARD.'»     WUcox  Mpeciflo  Co.,    PhUa.,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
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FAVORITE 

Baroness 


W^lTII     FLORISTS    AND    GAR- 
DENERS. 

Rothschild,    however,    pos- 


strong  specimen  plants.  For  stanhopea 
andacinet:i  an  especial  shape  is  made 
(Fig.  4),  with  a  bottom  of  copper  wire 
through  which  the  flower  shoots  can 
find  ready  egress.  The  foregoing  are 
only  a  few  of  many  forms  which  these 
mroness  xvuuisuu.x^,  x.^»-...,  v-  '  receptacles  take  on,  and  which  can  be 
sessls  another  claim  upon  the  rosarian's  bought  in  France.  Here,  however,  they 
admiration  and  affection.  To  this  rose  must  be  constructed,  which  is  not  a 
we  are  indebted  for  the  first  really  use-    difficult  matter. 

ful  white  hybrid  perpetual  rose  our  gar-  These  may  be  made  of  any  wood  that 
dens  ever  held.  Mr.  George  Paul's  White  does  not  readily  decay  American  Gar- 
Baroness  a  fair  English  rose  that  Amer-  den,  already  quoted,  aJvises  against  the 
ican  ro^^arians  hailed  with  delight,  and  mistake  of  oiling  or  varnishmg  them,  as 
one  that  the  younger  and  more  massive  is  sometimes  done,  ^^V/'";'  iL'"nHnt^ 
MerveiUe  de  Lyon  has  not  as  yet  been    are  rendered  unsuitable  for  the  plants 


wrchTfs;    iau;  ad:^^^^^^  them  away.     It  is  best  to  apply  it  two  or 

VVlllOU     in     cci7c».ii**  J  1  ♦!,„„«     f;T«£»a     rinrinor     fVlP     Winter.         HoW 


three  times  during  the  winter.  How 
effective  it  might  be  where  the  rabbits 
are  very  numerous  and  hungry  I  cannot 
say,  but  in  my  own  case  it  has  succeeded 
as  well  aa  any  kind  of  wash  1  have  tri(vA, 
gays  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World. 

A  Griiceful  Palm. 

Numbered  with  decorative  plants  of 
decided  value  is  the  palm  Dracaena  ludi- 
visa,  depicted  in  the  accompanying  illus- 
tration. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBERS, 

With  great  itreiuiiun  oilers,  on  reoeips  of  10 
CENTS,  and  addresses  of  lO  MAKRIED  I.A- 
DIES.  Only  r)0  eeiits  a  year.  Best  monthly  in  the 
world,  for  the  price.     Address 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  AtUens,  Georgia. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinbyakd.  

STUDY   LAW 

AT  HOME. 

Take  a  course  in  the 
S|»rai;ue  ('(trrespondenre 
Scliool  of  iiaw.  tSeiid  ten 
tents  (stamps)  for  particu- 
lars to 
J.  COTNER.  Jr  .  Secy, 

104  Whitney  IMoek, 
DETROIT,     -      MICH. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyakd. 


able  to  supersede,  are  direct  sprouts  from 
the  Baroness,  while  as  for  seedlings,  the 
late  Mr.  Bennett's  Her  Majesty,  among 
others,  owes  its  parentage  on  one  side  to 
the  same  source,  a  fact  that  proves  this 
variety  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the 
hybridist.    As  a  garden   plant  this  rose 
is  extremely   useful,  especially  if  it  is 
used   for  the  purpose  of  massing.     Its 
hardiness  of  constitution  and   the  long 
period  of  time   that  the  plants  retain 
their  vigor  and  blooming  power  are  otlier 
recommendations.     It  is  also  admirably 
adapted  for  forcing,  being  one  of  the 
most  popular  for  this  purpose. 

With  regard  to  cultivation  it  is  one  of 
the  most  accommodating,  but  from  its 
habit  of  growth  naturally  dwarf  plaiits 
are  more  effective  than  standards,  plants 
in  this  latter  form  presenting  rather  too 
formal   an   appearance  to  be  desirable. 
It  succeeds  well   on   seedling  brier  and 
brier  cuttiug  stocks,  and   best  of  all  on 
the  Manetti.     It    is  also  worth  noting 
that  this  beautiful  rose  grows  and  flow- 
ers most  freely  on  its  own  roots.     For 
exhibition,  and  indeed  for  general  pur- 
poses, it  will  be  found  desirable  to  thin 
out  the  lateral  shoots  that  are  generally 
thrown  out  almost  as  soon  as  the  ter- 
minal flower  bud    has  formed    on  the 
leading  shoot.     In  our  cut  is  illustrated 
a  flue  specimen  of  the  Baroness,  neces- 
Barily  reduced  in  size. 

Artintio  Receptacles  for  OicliiiU. 

Ordinary  clay  pots,  subject,  however, 
to  some  variation  in  shape,  are  the  re- 
ceptacles most  commonly  employed 
amona  our  orchid  raisers  and.  from  a 


to    attach    themselves    and    are    detri- 
mental to  their  well  being. 

Instructive  PolntH  on  Grape  Culture. 

It  is  announced  that  a  French  grower 
has  discovered  a  new  method  of  pruning 
!  the  grape.     The  cut  is  made  at  the  node 
above  the  point  where  it  is  intended  tho 
end  of  the  wood  shall  eventually  remain, 
lat  the  same  time  destroying  the  bud 
I  found  there.     The  stump  thus  left  is  re- 
moved the  following    year,   wlien    the 
death  is  complete  and  when  at  its  base  a 
collar   has    been    formed,    which    soon 
closes  after  the  dead  wood  has  been  re 
moved  to  its  level 
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under  this  method  the  wood  dies  slowly 
and  without  decomposition  of  the  tis- 

sues. 

The  practice  of  changing  crops  more 
or  less  systematically  has  always  been 
found  advantageous,  and  various  the- 
ories have  been  offered  explanatory  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  benefits  of 
rotative  cropping  depend.  The  same  re- 
sults have  been  found  in  the  culture  of 
the  grape,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
Buperintendentof  grounds  and  gardens 
at  Washington,  who  has  for  a  number 
of  years  experimented  in  this  matter. 

WinterhiB  Montlily    IloH«f». 

The  monthly  roses  aro  only  lialf  hardy, 
and  consequently  are  likely  to  be  winter 
killed  when  the  thermometer  falls 
85  degs.  below  the  freezing  point. 
The  best  way  to  protect  them,  according 
to  excellent  authority,    is  to  bend  the 


DRACJEKA  I.UD1VISA,  OR  FOUNTAIN  Pl^ANT. 

This  attractive  palm  has  gained  by  its 
graceful    drooping    habit     the    popular 

.  name  of  fountain  plant.     It  is  frequent- 

The  theory  is  that  :  jy  employed   for    the  centers  of    large 


vases  and  baskets.  Dracaena  ludivisa  is 
doubly  valuable,  for  it  is  not  only  well 
adopted  to  indoor  culture,  but  is  one  of 
the  most  desirable  of  plants  for  beds  m 
the  open  gr^ivnd^ 

AffriculturHl  KxperlinenI;  Stutions. 

Agricultural  experiment  stations  are 
now  in  operation  in  .all  the  states  and 
territories  except  Montana  and  Idaho. 
During  the  year  new  stations  have  been 
established  in  Wyoming,  Oklahoma  and 
Washington.  Of  the  tifty-five  stations 
in  the  United  States,  fifty  receive  their 
support  wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
United  States  treasury.  The  stations 
employ  450  persons  in  tho  work  of  ad- 
ministration and  inquiry.  The  results 
and  processes  of  their  experiments  are 
described  in  the  station  bulletins  and 

reports. 

greedily 
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A  MONTH  for  local  and  travHin«  men  to  sell  our 
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Address  for  terms, 

E.  B.  RICHAUDSOU  &  CO., 
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IF  YOU  WANT  TO 

Beautify   and   adorn   your  homes   with    Fruit 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Ac  ,  you  can 

SAVE  MONEY 

hy   huying  of  us.     Write  for  our   prices.     Address 

aSO.  S.  A212TOLS* 

Benton  Center,  Yates  Co.,  N  Y- 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Refuse   vegetables   will    be 
Within  two  or  three  inches  of  the  ground  '  innction  with  gram. 


WANTED ! 

liY  TIIK  LaKK  SHORK  NURSKKIKS,  OF  ErIE,  PA., 

Men  and  Women  Wanted 

To  Sclicit  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Worlt  permanent  and  remunerative.  (Jreat  advan- 
tagej*  in  the  way  of  qulcic  selling  8i>ceialtlea.  FUo 
OutfltK  KurniNhfd  FRKK.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  amd  Vineyard. 
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Our  Premium  for  Eight  Subscri- 
bers. 


Send  ei^ht  subscribers  and  get  eight 
grape  vines  free. 


Musical. 


The  Knabe  Piano,  which  has  such  a 
wide  popularity,  is  considered  by  many 
experts  to  be  superior  in  every  way  to 
any  other  piano  in  the  world.  The 
success  of  this  piano  has  only  been  at- 
tained by  years  of  careful  study,  and 
the  Knabe,  with  its  excellent  singing 
qualities,  its  great  power,  the  elasticity 
of  touch,  and  superior  workmanship, 
is  justly  the  favorite.— //os^on  Evening 
Traveler. 


Our  Premium  for  Twenty  Subscri- 
bers. 


For  twenty  subscribers,  at  25  cents 
each,  we  will  send  you  twenty-five 
grape  vines  free  by  express  or  mail. 
Now  is  your  time  to  try  your  hand  at 
canvassing.  But  all  orders  and  remit- 
tances must,  in  all  cases,  be  sent  direct 
to  us  at  this  office,  and  we  will  forward 
the  orders  for  the  grape  vines  to  Mr. 
Josselyn.    Address, 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

Erie,  Pa. 

A  Popular  Fence. 


The  Buck-Thorn  fencing  advertised 
in  another  coluum.  has  been  manufac- 
tured in  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  10  or  12 
years,  and  in  many  sections  of  the 
country  is  very  popular.  It  is  claimed 
to  make  the  most  substantial  and  safest 
barbed  fence  known.  Being  Hat,  with 
a  single  longitudinal  rib,  the  largest 
possible  surface  is  presented  to  view. 
It  is  plain  to  be  seen.  No  part  of  it  is 
made  wire.    The  barbs  are  short,  broad 
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at  the  base,  and  only  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  apart  at  the  point.  One  of  its 
chief  merits  is  that  every  part  of  the 
strand  is  perfectly  coated  with  zinc,  the 
process  of  galvanizing  being  the  final 
one.  Therefore  it  never  rusts.  Our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the  fence 
question  would  do  well  to  write  to  Thk 
Buck-Thorn  Fknck  Co.,  Trenton,  N. 
J.,  for  their  circulars. 


A  Wonderful  Flower— The  Black 
Calla  Lily. 

{Arum  Sanctum.) 
A  magnificent  variety  from  the 
Holy  I^and  ;  the  leaves  are  large  and 
very  wavy,  of  a  rich  green  color, 
veined  in  light  green,  and  resemble 
exactly  those  of  the  Calla  Ethiopica. 
The  plant  produces  one  large  and 
sweet-scented  flower,  raised  on  a  slen- 
der but  vigorous  stalk  of  brown-red 
shading  to  green  at  the  upper  end. 
The  flower  is  about  fourteen  inches 
long  and  four  inches  broad,  of  a  bril- 
liant dark  purple  color  and  green 
underneath,  somewhat  wavy  at  the 
borders  and  curled  at  the  smaller  end. 
The  spike  rising  from  the  centre  of 
the  flower  is  about  ten  inches  long, 
velvet  like  and  quite  black.  The  whole 
plant  makes  a  most  stately  and  elegant 
appearance.    Dry  roots,  $1.00  each. 

HOW  TO  GET  A  BULB  OF  THIS  WONDER- 
FUL FLOWER  ABSOLUTELY  FREE. 

Take  a  copy  of  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard and  go  around  among  your 
friends  and  neighbors,  show  them  the 
paper  and  tell  them  they  can  have  it  a 
whole  year  for  only  25  cents,  they  will 
be  only  too  pleased  to  subscribe;  they 
would  have  subscribed  before  if  they 
had  seen  the  paper.  Get  eight  sub- 
scribers and  send  us  the  names  with 
$2.00  and  we  will  send  you  one  of  these 
wonderful  bulbs  free.    Address, 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

Erie,  Pa. 

If  Yon  Think 
Advertising  in  the  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard don't  pay,  read  the  following: 
Editor  Farm  and  Vineyard: 

Dear  «S7r.— Enclosed  find  check. 
Payment  in  full  for  first  quarters  ad- 
vertisement of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 
Results  during  the  quarter  have  been 
very  satisfactory. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Cheney  Medicine  Co. 


We  want  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
making  from  |5  to  $20  a  month.  Write 
at  once  for  terms. 


W.  G.  Tilghman,  Palatka,  Fla.,  be- 
ing a  stock  breeder,  discovered  nature's 
law  that  governs  the  sex,  so  as  to  have 
either  male  or  female  at  will.  No  hum- 
bug as  he  will  send  it  to  you  to  be  paid 
for  when  you  are  satisfied  as  to  its 
merits.    Write  to  him  for  particulars. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  the  New  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm  &  Vineyard, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


How  to  Get  the  Pour  Best  Varie- 
ties of  Grapes  Free. 


If  you  will  get  us  a  club  of  only  four 
subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing 
rates,  25  cents  each,  we  will  send  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  one 
Concord  vine,  one  Brighton  vine,  one 
Wyoming  Red  vine,  and  one  Niagara 
vine.  These  four  vines  alone  are  worth 
a  dollar  bill. 


Spraying  fruit  has  received  an  ad 
vertisement  that  will  result  in  making 
known  its  merits  far  and  wide.  The 
New  York  City  Board  of  Health  re- 
cently condenmed  grapes  on  the  mar- 
ket that  showed  signs  of  poison  on  the 
stems,  and  had  tons  of  them  destroyed. 
The  hasty  action  of  the  Board  caused 
a  grape  panic.  An  investigation  show- 
ed that  the  grapes  had  been  sprayed 
with  a  solution  of  the  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture, and  that  traces  of  the  sulphate 
of  coper  remained  on  the  stems.  The 
mater  was  referred  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  for  several 
years  been  recommending  the  spraying 
of  grapes  with  this  mixture,  as  a  pre 
ventative  against  fungus  diseases.  The 
department  officially  replied  that  over 
a  ton  of  grapes,  sprayed  eight  times 
with  the  mixture,  would  be  required 
to  furnish  a  single  poisonous  dose. 
After  consumers  understand  it,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  purchase  perfect 
fruit  because  of  the  means  used  to 
make  it  so,  as  long  as  they  are  harm- 
less—/''ar?/?  and  Fireside. 


The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  jjaper,  for  only  50 
cents. 


Agricultural  Experimental  Sta- 
tion. 


New  Haven,  Sept.  8th,  1891. 
John  Henry  Jennings  : 

Dear  Sir. — The  wood  ashes  brought 
from  F.  R.  Lalor,  Dunnville,  <Janada, 
and  sent  by  you  to  the  shation,  has 
been  analyzed  with  the  following  re- 
sults: 

Potash,  soluble  in  water,  1 1.14  per  cent. 
Phosphoric  acid,         -         1.21       «» 
Matters,  Insalublc  in  acid, 
(sand  etc.)        -       -        »>.39       *« 

For  commercial  unleached  ashes  the 
sample  is  exceptionally  rich  in  potash, 
being  richer  in  this  ingredient  than  any 
wood  ashes  heretofore  analyzed  at  the 
station,  not  excepting  some  which  we 
prepared  ourselves  from  various  kinds 
of  wood.  (See  report  1883,  page  39. 
Pages  109  to  114  of  our  report  of  1889, 
contain  matter  of  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. ) 

Valuing  potash  as  we  do  in  cotton 
hull  ashes,  at  5^  cts.  per  pound,  your 
ashes  are  worth  $12  25  for  the  potash 
alone.  Very  truly  yours, 

A.  L.  WiNTON,  Chemist. 


"What  did  she  die  of?"  "She  over- 
loaded her  stomack  with  turkey  and 
mince  pie  on  Thanksgiving!"  "Oh, 
what  a  lovely  death— how  I  envy's  her 
corps?" 


If  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  copy,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 


Active  Agents  Wanted  in  ever 
village  and  township     You  can  make 
money    during   the    winter    months. 
Address   for  particulars.   Farm    and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh 
that  contain  Mercury, 

as  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the 
sense  of  smell  and  completely  derange 
the  whole  system  when  entering  it 
through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except 
on  prescriptions  from  reputable  phy- 
sicians, as  the  damage  they  will  do  is 
ten  fold  to  the  good  you  can  possibly 
derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh 
Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney 
&  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  contains  no  mer- 
cury, and  is  taken  internally,  and  acts 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  system.  In  buying 
Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J. 
Cheney  &  Co. 

•^"Sold  by  Druggists,  price  75c.  per 
bottle. 


Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 

Country  Farmer— Ha!  ha!  is  it  really 
true  that  you  poured  boiling  water 
down  a  hen's  throat  to  make  her  lay 
boiled  eggs? 

City  Farmer— Oh,  yes,  but  my  part- 
ner did  still  better— he  tried  it  on  a 
rooster. 


Any  person  who  lias  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

The  ice  house  question  can  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows:  any  cheap  struc- 
ture with  good  drainage  and  no  circu- 
lation below;  good  ventilation  above; 
proper  space  between  ice  and  sides, 
filled  with  non-conducting  material. 
The  bugbear  of  expense  need  deter  no 
one  from  storing  ice. 

By  providing  a  proper  bottom  ice 
can  be  piled  on  it  and  a  building  put 
over  it  latter. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

P«nn  and  Our  Prioe 
Vinfjard.    for  Roth. 

The  Rural  N6w  Yorker,  price  12.00     $  .50  $1.90 

«'  American  (lardcn,         "  2.oo  .50  1.90 

"  Farm  Journal,              "  .50  .60  .50 

"  Chicago  Week] J  Times  "  l.oo  .50  l.oo 

"  American  Itural  Homo  "  l.oo  .80  l.oo 

••  Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  *•  1.00  .50  .»o 

"  Cleveland  Leader,         "  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

"  Yankee  Blade,               "  1.00  .50  1.00 

♦*  Fanciers  Review,          <•  .36  .50  .60 

"  Buffalo  Weekly  Express*'  1.00  .80  1.00 

*•  •♦     Sunday       "       •'  2.00  .60  1.76 

•♦  Farmers  Record,           "  l.oo  .60  .80 

Deroted  to  Farnieri*  OrgaDifatlont  and  Parat  Topiea. 

"  N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     ••  1.00  .60  1.00 

"  CoBraopolltan,               «•  2.40  .60  2.00 

"   LadlcsIIomeCompanlon"  .60  .50  .66 

"  Western  Garden,           *'  .80  .80  .60 

Oar  Country  nome,             **  .80  .60  .60 


FAEM  AND  GARDEN. 


SUBJECTS    OF     PRACTICAL    IMPORT- 
ANCE   TO    AGRICULTURISTS. 


A  PVttains:  Kack  Invented  but  Not  Pat- 
ented, by  an  Ohio  Fanner  and  Recent- 
ly Described,  with  Appropriate  Illus- 
trations, in  The  Country  Gentleman. 

The  rack  here  illustrated  is  put  to- 
gether entirely  with  bolts.  Take  two 
pine  planks,  10  inches  wide,  1^  or  3 
inches  thick  and  14  feet  long;  bolt  eight 
cross  pieces  on  these,  lay  a  tight  board 
bottom,  bolt  on  cross  pieces  at  each  end, 
2  inches  thick  (Fig.  1).  Make  this  the 
width  of  your  wagon,  to  fit  between 
standards.  Cut  in  notches  for  stand- 
ards, or  nail  on  blocks  or  strips,  so  that 
the  rigging  will  not  slip  backward  and 
forward;  then  screw  or  bolt  on  each  side 
a  piece  of  iron  about  10  inches  long  on 
the  bottom  of  the  rack  outside  for  the 
wh«rtls  to  rub  against. 


AN  UNPATENTED  FOLDING  RACK. 

Now,  for  the  rack  or  side  pieces,  take 
eight  pieces  of  pine,  2  by  5  inches,  4i 
feet  long;  put  hole  through  each,  16 
inches  from  ends  that  you  intend  to  set 
the  box,  and  cut  the  ends  so  as  to  fit 
against  the  sides  of  the  box;  then  bolt 
them  together,  and  they  will  form  four 
cross  pieces  (Fig.  2).  Now  take  a  strong 
board,  about  1  by  10  inches,  14  feet  long, 
having  your  cross  pieces  placed  3^  feet 
apart,  bolt  your  boards,  one  on  the  up- 
per edge  of  each  row  (as  shown  in  Fig. 
3).  Then  you  can  fold  it  up,  or  opan  out 
when  in  use.  Now  make  your  standard 
for  the  front  (Fig.  4)  7  feet  long  and  3  by 
2  inches,  and  bolt  on  the  front  end  of 
the  rack  a  piece  of  heavy  iron  in  the 
shape  shown  in  the  cut  (Fig.  5),  so  as  to 
make  two  loops,  and  let  the  ends  of  the 
standard  pass  into  the  loops,  and  bolt  it. 
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AN  UNPATENTED  FOLDING  RACK. 

Make  the  standard  for  the  hind  end  of 
one  Diece.  Sbv  2  inches  TFiflr.  6V     Bolt  on 


a  piece  of  iron,  making  one  space  for  the 
standard  to  pass  into  (Fig.  7).  Bolt  it. 
Bore  three  holes  in  the  top  of  the  rear 
standard  for  an  iron  rod  to  put  your  bind- 
ing pole  in;  also,  on  the  top  cross  piece  on 
each  end  of  the  rack,  bolt  on  a  heavy 
strap  iron  the  shape  of  loop  or  square  to 
put  standards  through  before  they  pass 
into  the  loops  on  the  bottom  cross  piece. 


liong  or  Short  Stubble. 

American  Cultivator  says:  "Most 
large  grain  farmers  have  a  greater 
amount  of  straw  than  they  can  use  with 
profit.  It  makes  it  more  difficult  to  get 
the  grain  under  shelter  when  the  reaper 
is  run  close  to  the  ground.  Hence  if 
grain  stands  up  well  it  is  becoming  the 
practice  to  leave  stubble  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Where  the  grain  is  beaten  down 
by  storms  or  is  crinkled  down  by  attacks 
of  insects  it  has  to  be  cut  closer.  Some- 
times where  grain  has  been  injured  by 
the  winter,  then  spring  sown  clover  will 
get  high  enough  to  interfere  with  low 
cutting,  though  little  is  lost  by  cutting 
off  a  few  of  its  highest  leaves.  Such 
clover  if  not  pastured  down  should  be 
out  before  getting  into  blossom.  That, 
of  course,  will  take  the  grain  stubble 
that  has  been  left.  In  the  second  cut- 
ting, therefore,  it  is  best  not  to  cut  low, 
saving  some  of  the  leaves  to  protect  the 
crown  of  the  clover  plant,  and  some  of 
the  stubble  to  hold  snow  in  winter. 
Where  there  is  no  clover  and  the  stubble 
is  to  be  plowed  for  winter  grain,  the  less 
stubble  left  the  more  easily  can  a  good 
seed  bed  be  made.  If  the  stubble  can  be 
got  dry  enough  to  bum  readily,  it  is 
Vforth  much  more  burned  than  it  is  to 
be  plowed  under  to  lie  without  rotting  at 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow." 

Root  Cellars. 

Root  cellars  vary  much  in  their  con- 
Btruction,  according  to  their  intended 
purpose.  Smaller  ones,  intended  only 
for  garden  vegetables,  occupy  a  ix)rtion 
of  the  basement  under  a  dwelling,  thor- 
oughly separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
basement,  and  requiring  care  to  prevent 
any  odors  from  them  from  ascending  to 
the  apartments  above.  Such  roots  as  the 
tubers  of  potatoes  impart  little  or  none 
of  such  odors.  More  spacious  cellars,  for 
receiving  large  quantities  of  farm  crops, 
may  be  placed  under  barns  or  carriage 
houses,  but  require  still  greater  care  to 
prevent  the  improper  discharge  of  efflu- 
via, which  is  to  be  avoided  by  always 
keeping  the  root  cellar  cool  and  providing 
sufficient  ventilation  and  preventing  the 
roots  from  heating.  Such  roots  as  turnips 
and  rutabagas  require  special  care  in  this 
respect,  and  when  masses  of  them  are 
stored,  it  should  be  with  a  grated  wooden 
floor  and  sides,  to  allow  the  free  passage 
of  air  to  keep  them  cool  and  to  convey 
away  all  odors.  If  such  odors  are  allowed 
to  accumulate  and  become  strong,  they 
cause  the  decay  of  the  timbers  with 
which  they  come  in  contact.  Potatoes 
should  have  an  apartment  which  does 
not  freeze;  but  rutabagas  may  be  several 
degrees  colder.  Free  ventilation  should 
always  be  effected  by  sliding  windows, 
and  the  temperature  controlled  at  all 
times  by  the  aid  of  thermometers. — Coun- 
try Gentleman^ 

There  in  to  be  a  fruit  canning  exhibit 
at  the  World's  fair.  This  will  be  under 
the  auspices  of  the  National  Canned 
Goods  Packers'  association. 

Meteor,  the  new  hybrid  tea  rose,  has 
the  dark  crimson  color  of  the  Jacque- 
minot. The  flower  is  fragrant  and  prom- 
ises to  become  popular. 

"The  Douglass  spruce  is  the  great  tim- 
ber tree  of  the  Rockies  and  the  Sierras. 
In  the  east  it  will  thrive  anywhere,'* 
gays  a  member  of  the  Association  of 
American  Nurserymen. 

Charles  A.  Greene,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  is 
Beoretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Nurserymen. 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR   RURAL   HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN   POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN  LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  CUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  UTMOST  PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 

FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

They  Contain  768  Pajrei  and  Hundreds  of  Illustration*,  and  are  Six  of  the 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Published  for  the  Farm  and  Home  I 


We  offer  as  a  premium  six  reliable  and  useful  text-books  for  tbe  farm  and  home.  These  booTc« 
have  been  specially  eelected  with  a  vleir  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  the  design  being  to  present 
to  our  patrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  the  most  trlOlng  cost  In  connection  with  a  Huhscrlp- 
tlon  to  our  paper,  a  collection  of  books  of  tne  utmost  practical  use  and  value,  treating  upon  thenies 
of  vital  Importance  In  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fill  to  be  profited  by  the  posses- 
sion of  tiiese  books;  as  works  of  reference  they  are  Invaluable,  and  really  no  homo  should  bo 
without  them.    Drier  descriptions  are  appended. 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
Book.  Ah  entirely  new  book,  Involving  all  tha  lataat  liUu  In 
poultry  keepinf^.  It  is  a  work  Intended  to  teach  tha  maaaas  of  far* 
men  the  secret  of  aiiccaaa  In  th«  poultry  y^'d.  and  ita  teachin({t,  \t 
followed,  will  add  enormouily  to  the  earninn  or  every  flock  of  fowla. 
Tha  toUowIng  are  only  a  amall  portion  ot  tne  toplca  treated  tn  thia 
book:  How  to  Start  and  Stock  a  Hennery  ;  Poultrv  Housea,  Chaap 
and  Expensive  Yards,  Coops  and  Enclosnres j  Poultry  Reaping  for 
Profit;  Poultry  on  a  Larn  Scald  ,  Poultry  Raising  as  a  nisinaai; 
feeding  and  Layinz ;  winter  Egg-Production ;  The  Hatching 
Period  ;  Preparing  Nests  for  Sitters  ;  Spring  Breeding  of  Poultry; 
tha  Hena  for  Farmers  ;  How  to  Produce  Layers  ;  Oeoii  and  Cheap 
Incubators;  How  to  Raiaa  Artiticallv  Hatched  Chickens;  Caponis- 
ing  ;  Packing  Egn  for  Market ;  Packing  Poultry  for  Market ;  Feed* 
ing  Hoppers ;  Drinking  Fountains  and  Qraia  Chests  ;  Eggs  and  Pul* 
leta;  Preserving  Eega:  Dl»eas<s  of  Poultry — Chicken  Cholera,  Pip, 
Oapes,  Roup,  Scaly  Legs,  Lice.  Egg  Eating,  Crop  Bound  Fowla, 
etc.;  tne  Plymouth  hocks  ;  the  U'yandottea:  the  Brown  Leghorns ; 
tha  Oolden  Spanelad  Crested  PolUh  ;  the  White  Crested  Black  Po- 
lands ;  theLanguana;  the  Silver  Spaneled  Hamburi^hs;  tha  Hou* 
dans;  the  Buff  Cochins  ;  the  White  C(x:hlns  ;  the  White  Leghorns; 
the  Oolden  Penciled  Hamburgha ;  White  Shanghais  ;  the  La  Flacha 
Fowls ;  the  Gray  Dorkings  ;  tha  Brahmas  ;  Game  Fowls,  Bantama, 
etc.;  How  to  Fail ;  Management  of  Chickens ;  Killing  Poultry  ;  Pra- 
paring  against  Vermin  ;  Fencing  ;  Management  of  Ducks ;  Raising 
Turkeys,  Fattening  Geeaa  ;  etc.,  etc.  It  Is  a  large  book  of  138  pagea, 
13mo,  with  handsome  cover.  It  la  profuaely  iUuatrated  and  nand« 
aomely  gotten  up  in  every  retpect.  No  man  or  woman  who  owna 
an  acre  or  mors  of  land  can  afford  to  b«  without  it.  ^ 

ETERTBODY'S  LAW  BOOK.  A  compleU  compen- 
dium of  biisineM  and  domeatio  Law,  by  a  prominent  m«ml>ar  af  tha 
New  York  Bar,  cootaiaing  concise  azpianatlona  of  tha  general 
laws,  and  tha  laws  of  tna  aeveral  states,  regarding  Adminla- 
tratora  and  Executors,  AfBdavita.  Agency,  Aersementa,  Appren* 
tices,  Arbitration  and  Award,  AMault  and  Battery,  Aasign- 
raenta.  Attachmenta,  Banks,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Checka  and  Prom- 
lasory  Notea,  Bllla  of  Sale,  Chattel  Mortgages,  CItlzena  and  All- 
ena.  Common  Carriers,  Contracts,  Corporations,  Deeda  and  Mort- 
gages of  Real  EUtate,  Daacant  and  Distribution,  Dower,  Easa- 
ment.  Exemptions,  Farmera'  Law,  Fences,  Fixture*.  Garnishment, 
Gifts.  Guaranty,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Heirs  and  next  of  Kin. 
Homestead  Exeinptionii,  Hiuband  and  Wife,  Infanta,  Interest  ami 
Usury,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Libel  and  Slander.  Liena,  Limita- 
tion of    Actions,  Marriage  and  E>lvorce,  Righta  of  Married  Women 


THE  AMERICAN  LITE  STOCK  MANUAL.     A 

eomplata  last  book  containing  the  fullest  Information  regarding  tha 
cars  and  management,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  stock,  llkewlae  the 
onra  of  all  diaaases  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
yicioua  hablta,  for  tn«  construction  of  necessary  buildings  and  con- 
Tenlencea,  etc..  etc.  The  following  are  only  a  portion  of  the  toplca 
traatad  In  this  book  :  How  to  Judge  a  Horse:  Feeding  Horaes;  Rais- 
ing a  Colt ;  To  Bit  a  Colt ;  To  Break  Horaaa  from  Pulling  at  the  Hal- 
Ur  !  WarU  on  Horaea  ;  Stumbling  Horaaa ;  Cure  for  Balky  Horses ; 
KlcUng  Horsaa:  Training  Vicloua  Horsaa ;  Galls  and  Sorea  on 
Horaaa;  Raining  Horaaa;  Colic,  Bota;  Founder;  Heaves :  Epizootic; 
Shvlnf;  Scratchea ;  Ringbone  Spavin;  Cribbing:  vVlndgalla: 
Brlttla  Feet;  Worms;  Ovcr-Reachlng:  Sprains  and  Brtiliws:  HlJe- 
Bound  Horaea;  Avoiding  Indlgeation;  How  to  Save  OaU  in  Feeding; 
Watarlng  Horses;  Cara  of  Horse'a  I^gs;  How  to  Tell  a  Horae\ 
Age;  Nack  Yokea;  Good  Grooming:  Shoeing;  SUblea  and  Subline; 
Breeding  Horaea  upon  Farms;  Horse  Education;  Rlnarlng  a  Bull; 
Rallavlng  Choked  Cattle ;  Bone  Diaeasa  tn  Milch  Cowa;  Mark*  of  « 
Good  Cow;  Cattle  Racka  and  Feed  Bozea;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Fences;  Black  Tongue;  Lice;  To  Prevent  Kicking; 
ConUgioua  Cattle  Diseases:  Fattening  Stock;  Milking;  Cooking 
Feed  for  Live  Stock;  The  Soiling  Syatem;  Raislrg  Calves;  To  Break 
a  Heifer  or  a  Vicious  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  LlTa  Stock;  How  to 
Take  Off  a  Hide;  AasisUnce  at  Birth;  Hollow  Horn;  Obstructed 
Teata;  Black  Leg;  Caked  ITdder;  Jumping  Cattle;  Garget;  Cara 
and  Manaeementa  of  Hogfi;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding;  Saniury  Management  of  Swine,  Hog  Cholera;  Paralysia; 
Scurvy  Pigs;  Preparing  Food  for  Swine,  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hogi:  Driving  Hop;  Raising  Sheep ;  WiHhlng  Sheep-  Sheep  Rot; 
Hurdling  Sheep ;  To  Tell  the  Age  of  Sheep;  Sheep  TUk.i;  Early 
Lamba;  How  to  Make  Sheep  Pay  ;  Treatment  of  L.amba;  Increasing 
tha  Growth  of  Wool.  It  Is  a  large  book  of  I'JS  pages,  I'imo,  with 
handsome  cover,  and  Is  profusely  llluatratad. 

THE  CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OP  USE- 
FUL  KNOWLEDGE.  This  book  conUlna.  prol>a)ily,  more 
naafnl  and  valuable  Information  than  waa  ayar  before  pulilisited  In 
any  low  priced  work.  Among  its  contenta  ara  :  Populati<in  of  Amer- 
ican Citlea,  Area  and  Population  of  t.'ie  Continents,  of  th<>  States  and 
Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countrlea,  of  tha  World,  Length  of   tha 

1  Principal  Rivers,  Prefiidential  VoU  for  Sixty  Years,  Presidential 
Stattatlra,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inland^as,  Area  af  Oceans,  Height  ot 
Mountains,  Ixicomotlon  of  Animals  and  Velocity  of  Bodies,  Height  ol 
Monuments,  Towers,  etc.,  Dlslances^from  New  York  to  Important 
Citlea,  Chronoloj 


Tender,  Personal  Property,  Power  of  Attorney,  Principal  and  Agent, 
Privileged  Communications,  Railroads,  Railroad  Real  Eatata,  Ra- 
cetpts  and  Releaaes,  Raplevin,  Right  of  Way,  Seduction,  Trustea 
Proceaa,  Warranty,  Water  Righta,  Willa  and  Codlcila,  Torether 
with  corapleta  forma  ot  Acknowleilginenta,  Agreementa.  Articles  of 
Copartnership.  Aasignmenta,  Award  of  Arbitrators,  Bills  of  Sales, 
Bonds,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Executators'  and  Ad- 
minkatrators'  Accounta,  Interest  Table,  Liens,  Mortgages  of  Real 
Eatata,  Powara  of  Attorney,  Releaaes,  Satisfaction  Flacaa,  Willi 
and  Codicils,  etc  ,  etc..  apecially  adapted  for  the  daily  uaa  of  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  with  directions  for  their  preparation.  A  Urg* 
volume  of  188  pag«a,  13mo,  with  handsome  cover. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL 
GUIDE.  'This  la  practically  two  hooka  tn  one — a  perfect  cook- 
book and  a  perfect  medical  book — and  there  Is  so  much  In  It,  and  ao 
mnch  cara  and  pains  have  been  taken  In  its  compilation,  that  wa  feel 
parfactlyaatalo  aaaerting  that  tha  Cooking  department  is  fully  tha 


flcal   History   of    Discovery  and   Progress.  Popular 
states,  Citlea,  etc..   Incorrect  Language,  Rulea   for 


Master  and  Servant,  Parent_and  Child,   Partnership,   Payment  and       Soubrlqueta  of 

~      "       ~  "  ■  ~     '       h  ^''** "        ■ 

tnerca  of  the  World',  Curloua  Facts  In  Natural  Hlatory,  Duration 


equal.  In  <)QaDtKy  and  qualitjr  of  contents,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
book aver  pabllahed,  and  tha  aama  aa  to  tha  Madicai  department  here- 
in aa  compared  with  any  low-prtead  medical  book  In  the  market.  Tha 
cooking  recipea  number  627,  and  Include  Breakfaat  Dishes,  Soupa. 
Meataand  Poultry,  Flab.  Vegetables,  Salada  and  Relishes,  Bread  and 
Rolla,  Jelllaa  and  iS-aaaryea,  Puddlnga  and  Plea,  Fancy  DIshea,  Cakaa. 
Confectionary,  lea  Craam  and  Suaimar  Drinks.  Tha  compilation  of 
thia  department  waa  auperlntanded  by  a  practical  houaekeeper,  every 
racipa  will  ba  found  reliable,  and  It  has  been  pronounced  one  of  tha 
beat,  moat  complete,  and  practical  cook  booka  ever  published.  Tha 
Medical  Department  will  b«  found  fully  the  equal  of  any  doctor  book 
published  at  ona  dollar  or  laaa  It  tells  you  how  to  cure  by  almpla 
meana,  available  In  avary  hoaa,  every  diseaae  and  aliment  that  la 
curable.  It  will  aava  yon  many  dollars  annually  In  doctors'  bllla 
and  patent  medicines.  Thi  MoDaax  Coos  Book  kjto  Manioai. 
UuiDB  la  a  large  book  of  IMpagaa,  l9mo,  with handaome cover. 


Spelling,  Use  of  Capitals,  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases,  Oom- 
tnerca  of  the  World,  Curloua  Facts  in  Natural  Hlatory,  Duration  of 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of  the  Names  of  'States,  also  of 
Countries,  of  Popular  Fablea,  of  Familiar  Quotations,  and  of  Genius, 
Fataot  the  Apostles.  Statistics  of  the  Globe,  Leading  Ggrernmenta 
of  the  World,  How  Money  Accumulates,  How  to  Calculate  Interest, 
Statiatica  of  Longevity,  Dying  Words  of  Famous  Persons,  etc..  etc. 
Thia  book  taa  great  atorehouse  of  Instruction,  and  i  copy  of  It  should 
ba  In  every  home.  It  la  a  large  book  of  IS^S  pages,  19mo,  with  hand- 
aoma  cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  BrEtt*Roi»M*jf  Ohu«cm. 
This  book  Is  a  complete  text-book — a  thorough  Instructor   in  •rtry 
branch  of  Artistic  Kmbrolderv.     With  It  aaa  guide  all  may  become 
proficient  In  thia  beautiful  and  faacinating art.    The  following  la  a 
partial  summary  of  the  contents:  WoRerao  EMBHoiPiar— Crewel 
Work  ;  Stvpi.E  IniAa  09  OoLoaax  Silk  EMBHOiPaar— tha  Stitch; 
Group  of  Flowers;  French  or  Flat  Embroider  v  ;    the   French   Knot; 
sulk  SUtch  :  Point  Rusaa ;  Herring  Bone  or  FeaU>er  Stitch  s    Chain 
Stitch ;     Ladder    Stitch ;    Chinese    Embroidery :     Dbsionimo    ai»d 
TKAwamtarNO    Daanvaa;    AaTicLta    w    Sitr    E»faBotD«KY— A 
Screen  of  Peacock   Feathera  j   Banner  Screen  ;    Embroidered  Table 
Topi     Window-Curtain    Border ;    Embroidered    Dreaaea;    Panels; 
Small  CurUlna  or  Hangings;  an  Embroidered  Room;    a  Fan  Table 
Cover ;  a  Chair  Cover  ;  Flra  Screens ;    a  Chlld'a    Afghan:     Pkint 
WoBKa;    Silk    EMamorDBBY    wrm  Gold  ;    Kmbboid«r«d  Booaa 
ANB  OntBB    Aancita ;    Amntn    Wobk    wttm   Embroidery— A 
lambrequin  In  Applique;  Silk   Applique  Work  ;     Cretonne  Work  ; 
Crape  ncturea  In    Applique;   Linen   Applique.       FMBRoinKRr   lit 
OmrciLLB  ;  SllK  F.MaaolnaBr  om  Hn«n— Embroidered  Fruit  l>oy- 
levs;     HoLBBlN    WoBK ;    CmTRcH     EMBRnioBBr :    Limn    Lac« 
Work— Potnte  Oonta;    Roaettea,    Inaertlona,    etc.:    Point  Coupe; 
Point  Tire;  ImlUtlon  of  Antique  Lace.    Artistic  Embr<iIdbrt  la  a 
larp  Itmo,  book  of  IS8  pagea,  profuaely  and  elegantly  UluaUated. 


Goad  Our  Great  Premium  Offer  I  ^/x  or^a't 

BOOKS  FOR  RURAL  HOMES,  a«  above  described,  by  mail,  postage  prepaid  by  ourselvet,  also  the 
f^irnii  and  Vliieyo-JMl  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  only  50  ContS,  which  is  no  ad- 
vance over  our  regular  subscription  price,  so  that  you  practically  get  all  of  these  valuable  booka  free. 
Perfect  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  take  advantage  of  this  great  premium  offer.  Those  whose 
subscriptions  have  not  yet  expired  who  renew  now  will  receive  the  six  books  at  once,  and  their  subscrip- 
tions will  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  The  six  books  will  also  be  given  free  to  any  ona 
sending  us  a  club  of  4L  subscribers  to  our  paper.    Address.all  letters 
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EVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  advertisinK  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  "Book  of  Advertisers,"  ;{8G  pages,  price  one  dol- 
lar. Mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Contains  a  careful  compilation  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  jtapers  and 
class  journals  ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every 
one,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and 
other  matters  pertaining  t«  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing. Address,  ROWELL'S  ADVEliTISINd  BU- 
REAU, 10  Spruce  St.  New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


EFFECT    OF    WIND    ON    TREES. 


rhe  Bepressive  Effects  of  Cold  Wind  Upon 
Tree  Growth. 

Trees  which  grow  in  exposed  situa- 
tions have  their  tops  always  leaning 
away  in  the  opposite  direction  from  the 
prevailing  winds,  and  the  casual  ob- 
server concludes  that  the  branches  have 
been  bent  by  the  constant  pressure  of 
the  wind  and  regained  their  x)osition. 
Now,  although  such  trees  have  the  ap- 
pearance exactly  of  trees  bending  under 
a  gale,  still  it  is  not  pressure  in  that  way 
which  has  given  them  their  shape.  The 
fact  is,  they  have  grown  away  from  the 
blast  and  not  been  bent  by  it  after  they 
grew.  Examination  of  the  branches  and 
twigs  will  show  this.  We  hardly  realize 
the  repressive  effects  of  cold  wind  upon 
tree  growth,  which  it  partially  or  alto- 
gether arrests,  according  to  its  preva- 
lence. 

Ck)nifer8  show  the  effects  of  this  more 
distinctly  than  other  trees.     Owing  to 
the  horizontal  habit  of  growth  of  the 
branches  they  point  directly  in  the  teeth 
of  the  gale  from   whatever  direction  it 
comes,  and  cannot,   like  the  oak,  lean 
over  and  grow  in  the  opposite  direction; 
hence  coniferous  trees  growing  in  ex- 
posed   situations    produce    good     long 
branches  on  their  lee  side,  while  on  the 
windy  side    the  branches    retain   their 
rigid  horizontal  position,  but  make  com- 
paratively little  growth,  which  is  simply 
suppressed.     One  instance  in  substantia- 
tion of  the  foregoing  was  a  Nordmann's 
fipruce,  growing  in  a  position  fully  ex- 
posed to  the  north  and  south.  One  branch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  tree  had  fifteen 
annual  nodes  or  growths  and  was  seven 
feet  long,  and  its  opposite  had  the  same 
number  of  nodes,  being  of  the  same  age, 
but  was  nearly  2i  feet  longer,  or  9i  feet, 
and  all  the  lateral  branches  were  pro- 
portionally long  and  well  furnished. 

If  such  a  difference  as  that  recorded 
above  is  found  between  the  branches  of  a 
singletree  standing  alone  in  the  open,  of 
how  mach  more  importance  is  shelter  to 
all  kinds  of   tender  treed  and    shrubs. 
When  damage  is  done  to  trees  by  frost  it 
la  done  suddenly,  and  we  see  the  effects 
and  are  struck  by  them,  but  except  in 
the  case  of    subjects  killed  outright  or 
greatly  damaged,  it  is  probable  that  in- 
jury to  trees  from  frost  is  almost  nil 
compared  to  that  worked  by  cold  winds. 
These   considerations   should    influence 
every  one  who  contemplates  planting, 
whether  it  be  woods  or  single  trees,  but 
in  either  ca.se  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  more  dense  and  loftier  the  inclosure, 
whether  by  means  of  belts  or  trees  or 
hedges,  that  protects  plantations  of  any 
kind  from  cold  winds,  and  the  hardier 
the  subjects  used  for  cold  positions,  the 

better.        _ 

Nowhere  will  skimmed  milk  pay  bet- 
ter returns  than  in  the  poultry  yard. 

Dust  })aths  are  now  in  order,  and 
happy  is  the  farmer  who  has  a  big 
supply  of  dry  road  dost  on  hand  for  his 
fowls. 

The  hen,  like  the  cow,  must  be  given 
bulky  food.  Giv«  her  all  the  chopped 
clover,  scalded,  that  she  can  eat.  If  she 
is  fat  the  clover,  with  one  ounce  of  lean 
meat  per  day,  will  soon  compel  her  to  lay. 

Separate  the  layers  from  the  others. 
Ton  cannot  keep  old  hens,  pullets,  fat 
hens  and  lean  hens  together  any  more 
than  you  can  keep  dry  cows,  heifers  not 
yet  in  milk  and  fresh  cows  t«)gether,  for 
fthe¥  do  not  reauire  the  Aame  food. 


WHEN  YOU  COME  TO  THINK  OF  IT ! 


UNEQUALED 

For  House,  Barn, 


and  all  out-buildings. 
Anybody  can  put  it  on. 
PRICE  LOW. 

WrUo  for  Sample  and  Book. 
42  ivtst  Broadnft),  »•  ^.  <^ 't.v 

PAINT   &  ROOFING  CO. 


For  SHED  Oil  HENHOUSE 

On  sfet'p  or  flat  surface.     Excellent  roof  complete 

^«.00      Per  100  8«iiiare  feet.     ^«.00 

Send  stall)])  for  sample  and  state  size  of  roof. 

'atliing    Paper— water,    wind   and    damp 

Keeps  building  cool  in  summer, 

GOO  s(iuare  ft.  93.0U. 
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warm  in  winter. 


INDIANA 
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Ihc'TAUFORNIA  raniilv 
Toildftf"  is  the  only  rauillj 
LoUgol  story  Paper  on  the 
Pacitic  Coast  Larger  yet  sim- 
ilar in  style  to  the  New  York 
Weekly  and  Fireside  Compan- 
ion. Send  for  10  weeks  triid. 
Regular  Sal)sCription,  $1.00  per 
year.  Aildrenst  Howard  A. 
Dodge,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Mention  thi*  paper. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

ITfhen  IsajT  care  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  BU>p  Ihedi 
foe  a  time  and  theii  h&vO  them  return  agkln.^t  taean  a 
t'a4ieal core.  I  have  made  the dsease of  FftS,  EPI. 
LBPST  or  TfAJAATXa  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  1 
warrant  tnf  remedy  to  cure  Ihe  Worst  cases.  Because 
othen  haT*  failed  is  no  k'eason  f oir  not  now  receiviug  a 
cure.  Bend  at  ociee  fol>  a  treatise  hnd  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.    Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

n.  O,  ttOOT,  M.  C.  183  Pearl  fit.,  N.  Y. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vin«takd.  . 

I  F  vou  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  keenest  spurts 
I      of  original  genius  expurgated  judiciously  and 
innumerable  foretastes  of  heaven  enjoyed  by 
each  patron  resuscitated  withexpetlition  for  a  noiu- 
inal  coaipensation  of  JI.<ki  subscription  per  year  for 
a  forty-eight  column  all  home  printed  mechanical 
inventive  aluminated  scientitic  journal.      Vol.  11, 
No.  9  with  the  Aokmm' Call  free  ;  published  the 
1st  and  16th  of  each  month,  together  50,000  copies. 
Test  AdvertisinK  Icciit  per  word,  ARent's  Directory, 
your  name  and  addre-ss   ten   cents  eaOh  insertion, 
cash  with  copy  of  each  paper.     The  A(iENT.s'  Qall 
is  a  fearless  amaleilf  journal,  chuck  full  of  genuine 
.straight  tips  for  biread  winner.-*,  agents  and  adver- 
tisers and  a  wholly  terror  to  frauds.    Two  papers 
one  year  with  two  pure  Aluminum  souvenirs  con- 
taining  the    Lord's    i>ravcr   for  only    $1.      Address 
THK  ALUMINUM  AGE  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New- 
port, Ky. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


Money  in  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

"Blood  will  tell."  Good  crops  cannot  l)e  grown 
with  pf>or  strains  of  seed. 

For  sixteen  years  'lillinghast's  Pugct  Sound  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been  gain- 
ing in  popularity.  The  most  extensive  growers  all 
over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  Ije  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose  20  cents  in  silver  or 
postage  stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to 
(jRow  Cabbaok  and  CBLERY,"  a  lxM)k  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  grower  wlio  has  never  read  it. 
Address 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


WHEAT! 

48  BUSHELS  PER  Ai  RE. 

It  is  easy  enough   to  do  if  you  know 
how,   and  more  money  in  it.     You   can 


find  full  information  in 

wCFBlSOfiUCCGSSi  'i&ec 

PIQUA,    OHIO. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktabo. 


DEWEESE, 

Gilt  Edge  Farmer' 


BEST  ATLAS  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  THE   PRICe» 

130  PAGES, EACH  14  BY  11  INCHES.    OVEK  300  LARGE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTEATIOKS. 

Only  $1.25  for  the  ATLAS  and  this  PAPER  ONE  lEAR. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  po.stage  paid  by  us. 
Or  the  Atlas  will  ba  sent  FREB  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  3  Yearly 

Bubsjrlbers  td  this  Papei*. 
A  copy  of  the  Atlas  alon6  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  Ohe  Db  laf. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890, 

Of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 
VI  o»vu  oiato  •«  citi"-  with  over  8,0<H}  inhabitants. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  meets  the  wants  oi 
the  people  more  completely  than  any  similar 
publication  ever  published.  For  the  price,  it 
stands  "  Peerless  "  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  edition  for  1892  contains  new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  published,  while  accurate  and 
timely  information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  As  an  atlas  and 
general  reference  book  it  is  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, valuable  alike  to  the  n^erchant,  the  farmer, 
the  professional  man,  in  fact,  everybody.  It  la 
equal  td  any  $10.00  Atlas.  To  keep  pace 
w  ith  the  progress  of  the  age.  to  understand  com- 
prehensively' and  intelligently  the  Current  hafpeW- 
ings  daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  t)t  the  feiirthj 
you  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the 
"  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World." 

LARGE  AND  3IAGNIF1CENT  ILLUH- 
TllATlONS  embellish  nearly  every  page  of  the 
lettcr-prihH  matter,  and  faithfulU'  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting  and  constitute  an  art  collection  wliicli 
Mill  l)e  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  tor 
years  to  come.  Amone  these  are  included  illustra- 
tions of  10  of  the  principal  buildings  to  be  erected 
for  the  World's  Fair,  at  ('hicago,  in  1893. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  as  Large 

and  Fine  Maps  as  are  found  In 

$5.00  and  $IO.OO  Atlases. 

The  popular  and  electoral   votes  for  president  in 

1H8<),  18H4  and  1888,  by  states.  »,   i.  j  o.  » 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States. 
The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 
Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules.  .^    ,  _^   ^ 
Statistics  of  immigration  into  the  United  States, 

Public  d"  bt"  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  KKt 

Comriier'cial  failures  in  the  United  States  for  1889 

Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  for  18hO  and  IsW. 

Gold  and  silver  statistics  of  the  t'nited  States. 

Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for  tach 
state  and  territory.  ,     ,     _  ,  .  ,obo   ia<ir. 

Exports  of  breadstuff  and  p<troleum  for  1889,  18W 

Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United 

The  cultivable  area  of  the  United   States  at  com- 
pared with  increase  of  population. 
P(.Htal  Information,  with  rates.  .    .  ,j  i,„  .^  .n 

And  much  other  inforhiation  that  should  be  ih  all 
liomes,  storeM  and  olfices. 

i(mal  aid,  supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 

This  Koyal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  is  in 

HANDSOME  LEATHERETRE  BOARD  BINDING, 

With  brlUiant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  Cover,  and  Stained  Edges. 

The  stitr  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  ^'"^'"K' «";?""'  ^J*??! 
Edition  bears  comparison  with  most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  libraries 
or  offices. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone  is 
"  this  paper  one  year  50  cents,  yet  we  otter  both  for  only 
Send  all  orders  to 


IN  COMBINATION  IS  STRENGTH. 

We  will  send  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YARD  in  combination  with  any 
paper  or  inagrazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  you  want, 
thus  g-iving  you  two  for  the  price 
of  one. 

Send  your  orders  to  FARM  AND 
I  VUilfiYAJiU  PUB.  CO. 


Siie,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;    Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


By  the  reference  index,  counties  and  county-seats 

may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 
The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in 

Fix  colors.  .     ,,  ^1        t  i 

Jt  ctmtains  ccdored  county  maps  of  all  the  states 

and  territories. 
Shows  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and  lakes 

are  accurately  located. 


The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps. 
'  s  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villa 
the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 


The 


ges  of 


It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
with  form  of  government,  geographical  loca- 
tion, size  and  population.        -,   .       ,        ,  ^ 

Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for  the  past 
fiftv  years. 

A  cond*nse<l  history  of  each  state. 

Miles  of  railroad  in  ea<b  state. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  together  witti 
the  chief  productions,  principal  industries  and 
wealth  of  each  state.  ^        ,  x. 

The   educational    and    religious    interests  of   each 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  I'nited  States 


$2  00  for  Only  $1.25  WXrJ 

11.25,   all   postage   or'exjtiess  charges  prepaid. 


FARM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


QPRAYING 

Ijl  WE   MA 


+  OUTFITS. 


PERFECTION. 


WE  MANUFACTURE 

?UMPS 


SPRAYING 


THE    LARGEST 
VARIETY  OF 

Of  any  company  in  the  world.  Our  EMPIRE  and  PERFECTION  Pumps 
stir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  sp^av  /oo  rrfw^w-A^^r.  Wealso 
maketheGARFIELDKNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  LITTLE  GEM  SPRAY- 
ER, and  the  VERMOREL  NOZZLE  ;  also  a  Power  Sprayer  at  a  low  cost. 
We  sell  London  Purple,  Paris  Green  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue  ;  and  write  your  name  and  address  plain W, giv- 
ing county.  Address,  ^'lelo  a-oree  r  ••■■ii»  Cv.»  LccKrcRT, .,.  .. 


Artificial  Incubators. 

Amateurs  are  puzzled  when  it  comes 
to  the  selection  of  an  incubator,  and  it  is 
with  a  view  to  assisting  this  class  of 
readers  that  these  remarks  from  the 
book  entitled  "Profits  in  Poultry"  are 
here  given: 

The  supposition  that  a  constant  stream 
of  pure  air  must  flow  through  an  in- 
cubator is  an  error.  Not  that  there 
should  not  be  plenty  of  pure  air,  but  it 
should  not  pass  through  as  a  current. 
The  hen  on  the  nest  airs  the  eggs,  but 
she  keeps  the  air  still  and  motionless. 
The  desire  to  regulate  an  incubator  has 
caused  incubators  to  be  constructed  that 
open  and  shut  off  the  heat  very  easily; 
but  an  observer  may  notice  that  they 
will  often  open  and  close  the  valves 
every  few  minutes,  thus  causing  the 
heat  to  change  as  many  times,  and  to 
allow  of  slow  or  fast  currents  according 
to  the  frequency  with  which  the  valves 
open  and  shut. 

The  best  machines  are  those  that  slow- 
ly reach  a  point  above  or  below  the  nor- 
mal hatching  poin  t.  Too  much  air  passes 
into  the  incubators  and  not  enough  into 
the  brooders,  as  a  rule.  A  little  chick 
does  not  require  so  large  a  volume  of  air 
as  is  usually  allowed,  and  a  hundred  of 
them  together  will  not  consume  so  much 
as  a  small  quadruped.  If  the  air  is  ad- 
mitted below  tlie  eggs  there  will  always 
enough  escape  to  allow  fresh  air  to  enter 
for  ventilation.  A  regulator  ought  to  be 
a  very  simple  arrangement.  Some  of 
them  are  so  delicate  in  construction  as  to 
do  more  injury  than  good.  The  ma- 
jority of  persons  put  too  much  faith  in 
the  regulator.  To  be  successful  the 
operator  must  determine  that  he  will  do 
the  work  himself,  and  ho  must  watch 
the  incubator  whether  it  regulates ornot. 

In  Hammonton  many  of  the  incuba- 
tors are  simple  tanks  surrounded  by  saw- 
dust and  without  any  self  regulators  at 
all.  These  incubators  are  made  by  plac- 
ing the  sawdust  between  an  inner  and 
larger  box,  the  tank  being  in  top  of  the 
inner  box.  The  tank  for  a  hundred  egg 
incubator  is  15  by  30  inches,  7  inches 
deep.  The  egg  drawer  is  15  by  36  inches, 
6  inches  fitting  in  the  space  at  the  open- 
ing when  the  drawer  is  shut.  This  space 
in  the  front  of  the  egg  drawer  is  also 
boxed  off  and  filled  with  sawdust.  The 
ventilator  is  C  inches  deep.  Four  inches 
of  sawdust  surround  the  inner  box.  The 
tank  is  filled  with  boiling  water.  The 
eggs  are  hatched  at  103  degs.  The  heat 
is  regulated  by  drawing  off  a  bucket  of 
water  night  and  morning. 

Poultry  Notes. 

Edward  B.  Thompson,  Ament,  N.  Y., 
is  secretary  of  the  American  Plymouth 
Rock  club,  which  was  organized  at 
Charleston,  January,  1891. 

A.  W.  Gardiner,  Springfield,  Mass.,  is 
secretary  of  the  American  Buff  Leghorn 
•Unb.  

PeaoheH   Worthy  of  THal. 

A  Delaware  grower  of  extended  expe- 
rience with  peaches  names  the  following 
as  peaches  among  the  newer  varieties 
worthy  of  trial.  He  says  of  the  Elberta 
that,  all  things  considered,  it  possesses 
more  of  the  qualities  necessary  for  the 
make  up  of  the  best  family  market  or 
shipping  peach  yet  introduced.  The 
Globe  is  a  large  yellow  fruit,  with  red 
cheeks,  fine  quality  and  shaped  differ- 
ently from  all  other  peaches  in  having  a 
depression  rather  than  a  swollen  point  at 
the  apex.  John  Hass  is  a  freestone, 
good  size,  fully  equal  to  the  Mountain 
Kose  in  size  and  color;  tree  a  good  bear- 
er. Peninsula  Yellow  will  doubtless  be- 
come a  standard  sort.  The  Wheatland 
is  one- third  larger  than  Crawford's  Ijate, 
<4Uttlii>jr  buperb,  very  high  colored. 


HI  A%#0  dialogues.  Speakers,  for  School. 
Wm  ■  W  J^Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free! 
I   kit  I  WT.  S.  OENISON,  PubUstiei;    Chica«a 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


THE  COLUMBIA  DAILY  CALENDAR. 

An  old  friend  in  a  new  dres.s,  and  an  article  that 
has  come  to  he  one  of  the  indispensahles  of  an  edi- 
tor's desk,  comes  to  hand  in  the  Columbia  Dailv 
Calendar  for  1892.  The  Calendar  is  in  the  form  of  a 
pad  containing  .'}67  leaves,  each  53^x2^  inches;  and 
each  slip  Iniars  a  short  paragraj)!!  pertaining  to  cyc- 
liiJK  or  some  kindred  subject,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
each  leaf  is  a  blank  for  memoranda.  The  stand  is 
an  entirely  new  departure,  being  made  of  sheet 
metal  tinishe<l  in  ivory  black,  and  is  very  compact. 
This  is  the  seventh  i.ssue  of  thbi  now  well-known 
Calendar,  yet  all  the  matter  is  fresh  and  new. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  IS  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whose  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  you  wish  your  claim  spefdily  and  sue- 

Late  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    Washington,  D.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


WIND  MILL. 

Runs   with  less    wind, 
and  is  the  neatest  ap- 
pearing wind  mill  made. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


No  pay 
asked  un- 
til mill  is 
running 
satis  f  a  c  - 
torily.  If 
no  agent 
in  your 
place  w  e 
will  sell 
you  a 
wind  mill 
at  agent's 
prices  and 
save  you 
agent's 
profits. 


The  People's  Horse,  Cattle.  Sheep 
and  Swine  Doctor.— Containing,  hi  four 
parts,  clear  and  concise  descriptions  of  the  discises 
of  the  respective  animals,  with  the  exact  doses  of 
medicine  for  each.  Edited  by  Wm.  U.  Clarke. 
Illustrated.  Extra  cloth  binding.  Price,  $1.00. 
M.  T.  UiciiARDSoN,  publisher,  New  York. 

A  book  on  diseases  of  domestic  animals,  which 
should  present  a  description  of  each  disease  and 
name,  the  proper  medicines  for  treatment  in  such 
condensed  form  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  every- 
l)ody,  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  desideratum. 
The  work  l)efore  us  appears  to  cover  the  ground 
completely.  The  infotmation  is  arranged  so  as  to 
be  easily  accessible— an  important  consideration. 
Each  disease  Is  first  described,  then  follows  thp 
symptonjs  by  which  it  may  be  recoghized,  atid  lastly 
is  given  the  prt)pel'  renicditS!.  The  different  medi- 
cines employed  ih  all  disea.sos  are  described  and  the 
doses  required  are  given.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated,  including  engravings  showing  the 
shapes  of  horses'  teeth  at  different  ages.  An  elal>or- 
ate  index  is  a  valuable  feature. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


iiiTTrii 


TJirreia  nomoretttiitablo  prvHcnt  for 
ChriHtinas^Annlversarifitr  liirth- 
day  than  a  Crayon  J'ortrait. 

It  Costs  toy  Hothint 

A   BEAUTIFUL 

CRAYON  PORTRAIT 

In  order  to  lntro<luco  and  ndvertlso  our 
Superior  High  Art  Hand  Crayons,  wo  will 
giveaway  to  each  person  smiling  us  a  pho 
'Ives 


toKraph  of  tliemsol 


or  any   nicnil>er  nt 


tlH'lr  funillv,  llvlnur  or  dead,  a  IlciiiKifiil 
Crayon     Portrnir     Fr«'e    of    C'linrtfc. 

The  portraits  are  eularged  to  tliree  <|unrt«'rs 
jl  of  life  size.    Tlie  recipient  of  the  iH)rtralt  is 

Not  Obliged  to  Purchase 
a  Frame 

for  tho  portrait  from  us. 

In  nendinir  I'hntoirrnph  be  sure  to 
write  name  and  address  |)laliily  on  back ;  also 
attach  to  the  photograph,  for  Its  protection, 
a  paper  covering.  Be  sure  to  follow  these  In- 
Btructlons  and  thus  Insure  safety. 

BIT-  N.  B.— Enclose  a  two-cent  stamp  for 
safe  return  of  photograph. 

OUR    REFERENCES. 

We  are  strictly  reliable  an<l  do  Just  what 
we  say.    You  cad  refer  to  any  of  these  refer- 
ences : 
DUN'S  rOWMKRrTAL  AOENCY,  BUFKALO. 
AMKUICAN  K,\l'RK.S.S  CO., 
UNITED  STATES  EXPHES.S  CO.,        " 
\VEIJ«S^FAH(4(>  a  CO.'H  EXI'RESS,  •• 
national  EXPKEH.S  CO.,  " 

We  also  liave  thousands  of  letters  of  refer- 
ence, Including  leading  Clergymen,  Lawyers, 
DiK'tors  and  Business  Men. 

The  National  Artists*  League 
20  &  22  Court  St.,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


Mention  FiRw  ahh  Viwviitn 


WEAK  MEN 


and  WOMEN  can  quickly 
cure  thoinaolves  of  Want- 

incVitidUy,  Lost  Man- 
hood from  youtliful  errors.  Ac,  quietly  at  home.  64 
page  Book  on  All  |>HvHt«  ni«oMH«ft  nent  FKKE 
(sealed.)  CUKE  WIJARANTEED.  80  ream*  ex- 
ferienee.  Dr.    D.    II.    LOWE.    WInsted,    Ooan. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


Established  1868.  22  Years'  Experience. 

BATTERSON  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  St,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

References:— Third    National   Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 

Costs  only  a  Cent. 

Send  us  your  address  on  a  postal  card ; 
/  next  mail  we  will  send  you  a  Buck- 
Thorn  fence  circular  full  of  good  points 
and  suggestions  about  Fence  Building; 
cheap  at  a  dollar  to  any  fence  builder. 
If  the  Buck-Thorn  Solid  Steel  Barb 
Fence  is  not  sold  in  your  neighborhood 
we  will  ship  it  to  you  from  the  mill,  a// 
freight  paid. 
The  Bu3K-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


Barb  Wire  Nowherei 

Where  parties  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Buck- 
Thorn,  I  can  get  one  cent  a  pound  more  for  it  than 
for  any  other  wire,  and  can  just  "knock  the  stuffing" 
out  of  barb  wire  at  half  a  cent  more. 

O.  P.  Griffith,  Connersvillc,  Ind. 
Mention  Farx  and  Vineyard. 

When  an  article  has  been 
sold  for  23  years,  and  its  sales 
have  increased  each  year,  in 
spite  of  competition  and  cheap 
imitations,  it  must  have  super- 
ior quality  and  absolute  unifor- 
mity and  purity.  Dobbins' Elec- 
tric Soap  has  been  constantly 
made  and  sold  since  1 869,  more 
each  year.  Can  the  sale  of  an 
inferior  article  constantly  in- 
crease for  23  years?  This  soap 
is  to  day  as  ever,  the  best,  the 
purest,  family  soap  made.  It 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any 
kind,  and  is  intrinsically  the 
cheapest  soap  made,  because 
it  will  go  so  far,  and  do  such 
perfect  work.  Ask  your  gro- 
cer for  it. 

DON'T  ^°  "^^^^  carefully  the  directions 
around  each  bar,  also  what  is 

r  AIL  said  on  the  inside  wrapper.  Be 
sure  that  our  name  appears  on  each,  as 
there  are  many  inferior  imitations  palmed 
off  as  the  genuine  Dobbins'  Electric. 
None  genuine  without  the  name  on  the 
wrapper  oi  I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 

TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

What  paper  or  inagrazine  do  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FARM  AND  VINK- 
YARD and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year,  thus  giving^  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

CADM  Ayn  wiucvADH  DUO    rn 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDX:. 
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TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  RCllR  in  all  book  sforen  for  Three  Dollars  I  50.00# 
conies  have  been  sold  in  the  la«t  six  mouths!  It  is 
]>rintedon  extra  heavy  pa|>er  and  is  handsomely  bount^ 
in  rioth,  with  embossed  covers  and  Kilt-lettered  back. 

ItiH  different  from  all  other  -works  of  thin 
kind  ever  published,  and  the  difference  in 
Kuch  that  it  makes  it  more  valuable  than  any 
or  all  of  them. 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  points  In  which  it 
stands  altme  and  without  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  those  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 
SetH  Nick! 

All  similar  books  tell  what  to  do  if  you  know^ 
what  the  disease  is.  This  book  tells  you  how  to 
det«ct  the  disease,  and  tlien  what  to  d«>  for  it. 

No  other  book  published  does  this. 

SECOND.    Wlieiia  ptrson  is  really  attacked  by  a 

antcerous  disease,  it  enai)les  you  to  know  the 
act,  and  in  such  cases  its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
petent physician  at  once."  But  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
such  as  can  be  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments in  a  family  are  of  this  kind,  if  only  yon  could 
recognize  them)  it  gives  full  directions  for  treatment. 
The  point  Is,  that  it  teaches  you  to  distinguish  »)etween 
a  daneeruus  and  a  trifilne  disease,  and  tells  vou 
when  it  in  ncct-ssary,  and  when  not  necessary,  tocalla 
phvsicliiii. 

No  other  book  published  does  this  I 

THIRD.  In  its  directions  for  treatment  it  Is  not 
confined  t4>  the  practice  used  by  any  one  clas<s  of  pliy- 
slclans;  but  It  gives,  separately,  and  for  eachdis- 
eiise,  the  methods  usea  by  each  of  the  different 
"schools"  of  medicine;  and  in  all  cases  the  prescrij)- 
tions  are  made  by  tlje  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
spective modes  of  practice.  4  T>i  is  makes  the  work  es- 
j)ecially  suited  to  the  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 
what  "school"  of  medicine  they  prefer. 

No  other  book  published  d<»es  this ! 

llesldes  this,  there  are  three  chapters  In  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention .  namely,  those  on 
•  'Diseases  of  Women,"  1  .seases  of  infants"  and  "Caro 
of  the  Sick." 

The  first  of  these  is  a  mmlel  of  its  kind.  It  is  chaste 
in  language,  contains  no  disgusting  pictures  for 
cliildren  to  happen  on  and  be  over  curious  altont,  and 
taken  altogetfier  is  the  most  practical,  sensible  and 
ptralRht-forward  treatise  upon  this  delicate  subject 
that  has  ever  been  printed. 

This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  of 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  if  it  had  been  i)ur« 
chased  at  its  regular  price 

The  other  chai)ter8  referred  to  are  equally  well  writ- 
ten and  valuai>le. 

But  we  need  tiot  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enough  to  sulisUiutiate  our  ciaints 
thatlt  IsdifTerent  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  special  arrangemei^ta 
with  the  publishers  we  are  enabletl  to  send  this  bOftk 
by  mall  or  express  prepaid  for  only  91. .35. 

"With,  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
subsoription  to  this  I'aper. 

..  Address  mS  "       r^ 

7A21M  ANB  VZITSTAIIS, 


PEACHES. 


LARGE  Stock  of  handsome  trees.  June  budded 
and  one  year  froTU  bud.     All  sizes.     Full  line 
of  best  old  and  new  varieties.     Also  X*luimH, 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  t?iree  most  popular  sorts. 

A.  Pullen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE. 

Mention  Fakm  and  a'ineyard. 


FOR  MEN  ONLY! 

imanTMffi^or  lost  or  FAUINO  HANHOOD. 

rll'IMiMn 1  and  NERVOUS  DEBILITY, 

^flMni|l||l  WeakneM  of  Body  and  Kind,  EiTeota 
^■tt<kl*MMMU»  Errors  or  ExcetMi  in  Old  or  Young. 
lUbiiat,  Noklr  NAXIKMID  faliy  Rp»tor«><l.  How  to  Knlancr  Kod 
8lrrB)miMiWKAIi,i:NI»KVKM)PKl)'»K«UNNAl'AKT8orBODt 
AbMilulolT  unfiilllnR  IIOMK  TKKArMKNT— nrnpflt*  in  •  day, 
■rn  tmtlfy  from  50  SUIi-n  itnd  Korplun  Coualrlpa.  WriU  tlivm. 
DpHfripd**'  Book,  rs|iUnitloB  and  proof*  mailed  (•♦•led  )rr««. 

Addref>«  ERIE  MEDICAL  CO..  BUFF  ALO.N.Y. 
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EARLY  CHICKS  WITHOUT  BROODERS. 


Wanted  at  Once. 

,^  ^^fx    A      ^^^^   to    solicit    subecriptions 

10,000  Agents  ^^,  ^^,1^  asd  vise- 
yard.  Send  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 
There  is  money  in  it.    Address 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 


A  Western  lll»n'«    nan   a» 
Journal. 


Told    In    Farm 


Every  one   cannot    have   incubators, 
brooder  houses,  etc.,  but  they  can,  dur- 
ing the  summer  and  fall,  provide  a  good 
warm  house,  say  12  by  24,  with  a  south- 
ern exposure,  put  some  windows  in  the 
Fouth  side,  fill  up  inside  with  clay  at  leasl 
six  inches  above  the  ground  and  pach 
close,  bank  up  the  outside  eight  or  ter 
inches,  haul  dust  from  the  road  and  fll 
on  top  of  the  well  packed  clay  floor  at 
least  three  inches;  on  top  of  this  throw  a 
big  wagon  load  of  chaff  or  clover  hulls. 
Gftthitallreadyinthesummerandearly 

fall;  this  will  make  you  a  brooder  house 
for  early  hatched  chicks. 

Provide  a  warm  house  for  your  fowl 
in  winter     Keep  either  pure  or  a  good 
str^g^ross  of  eUher  Plymouth  Rock  ox 
one  of  the  Asiatic  breeds,  so  a^  to  have 
good  winter  layers.     Hens  that  lay  in  the 
Lrlv  winter  will  set  by  Christmas.    Set 
^1  the  early  clutches  of  eggs  yon  can, 
and  when  the  chicks  are  hatched  turn 
them^nd  the  hen  in  the  house  above  de- 
scribed  and  they  will  do  well,  providing 
the  following  rules  are  observed:  For  the 
first  week^or  ten  days  keep  the  hen  con- 
finedlna  coop  or  box  so  the  chicks  can 
run  about  and  hunt  in  the  chaff  when 
Jhev  wish;  the  hen  will  constantly  covet 
theL  while  kept  in  the  coop  if  she  is  wel 
fed     Feed  the  chicks  just  out  of  her 
rfachat  least  five  times  per^y  Ot  the 

trouble  is  taken  ^  ^^^^.^^  nrmuc^h 
10  o  clock  at  night  tiiey  will 
better)  on  corn  cake,  biscuit,  oatmeal 
^d lable  scraps  and  they  will  grow  very 

'*After  ten  days  old  the  hen  can  be  al- 
lowed to  run  aW  the  house  with  them 
daring  the  middle  part  of  the  day.  Water 
always  with  lukewarm  water  m  cold 
wSerand  keep  the  coops  clean  and 
dry     Boiled  vegetables  chopped  fine  and 
mTxedlrith  meal  will  make  the  best  of 
Zd     After  two  weeks  old  never  feed 
any  soft  or  sloppy  food:  fowls  are  con- 
stoucted  for  eating  dry  food  or  seeds,  not 
doOT     As  soon  as  they  are  old  enough 
to  tot.  throw  wheat  and  ^okenco™ 
among  the  chaff:  it  helps  them  to  learn  Jo 
hun"f  or  it.     With  good  care  eight  or  ten 
b?^  can  be  kept  «thehou^^gethe^ 
nroviding  the  hens  are  quiet  and  aeons 
S  to  each  other.    1° 'his  wf^ ^»^^ 

Slicks  can  be  grown  ^t ^^J  hiLto 
and  with  less  expense  than  a  brooder 

Touse.    Cross  fie»V°>»«' ^„ro,  theTr 
they  wiU  kiU  or  hurt  chicks  not  of  their 

brood. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  MEW  HARNESS 


Send  a  2c.  stamp  with 
vour  address  for  72-paKe 
Illustrated  Catalogue  ot 
()5dittorentstylesoi  hand- 
madfi  I'ure  Oak  I'<'«tIior 
HarneKs.  Single  S't.s,  «< 
ui>;  DouV)le  Sets,  f  !<•  up 
Eveni  hnrtifiis  Warranted 
and  ithipjfd  subject  to  ap- 
__  prornl.  Itcostsonlvatwo- 

Mention  Farm  and  Vimktarp. 


THE  SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT, 


capitals  and  S'S.^V^^fdlry  IJ^Sgning  Patterns.  ^  With 
is  C< >py righted  *|mbr«jaer^  clusters  of 

tliose  l)osigiunK  1  a^*^*^' '  f  *  1}^*,  p  fwv  or  they  can  be  so  shaped  as 
any  size  o^^f  "^  "J^lll'erial  wh  ch  iK  be  stlmjed.  We  do  not  otTe, 
to  tit  a»y  Pi««^,?i  ,™r^f  mi,iil)er  of  patlerns  It  contains,  but  tor  their 
tliis  oiittit  for  the  large  munuer  oi  I  *  worlcmansllip,  perforated 
usefulness.  Eiich  being  a  aes>gu  oi  uc  worlcing  space.  There  are 
„n  best  «overnmeiit  Bond,  wtn  ain^ie  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  Designs 

DesiK-nsfor  Scart  Ends.    Oriiaineniai  i^  ^^^^^  botli  Corner 

for  Tray  Cloths  a"<i  ^^^rver  s  Cioina.    mu      j,  j  gj^^rt.  Running 

andliorder.  Newl^-si^MisforTinse   >vorK.   r  ^^.^^^   ^^^ 

Embroidery,  etc.    Designs  ^^^  Do  hes   Bed   Bpre^  ^^,^^^^     ^ 


several  J  *»""^*Tk«rir» 
Stars.  Crescents.  Disk^ 


,jC.  for  pillow  Shams.   Stars.  Crescen«.^^--«j 

Patterns,  wide  and  narrow    ^t,„w...^^  i^^^  ^ot.  Creamer,^Sngar  Bowi^r^^^^  or  any.othe 

etc.,  of_ditferent  f.|^««' /^[.^'"il^rge  Spr^X^of  «« 


Our  Souitiern  Home 

is  the  name  of  a  40-page  Monthly 

Magazine,  published  at 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. 

Truc.WM»„.     Addr,*^^^_^^  „„,„.*'n  ".h  Carolh,, 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyaro.      ^ 

||RS.WINSLOW'S 

Soolhing  Syrup 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING, 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
1*  cionthes  the  Child.  Softens  the  Gums.  Allays  all 
Pain  Cu4  Wind  CoUc  and  is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWBNTY-FITB  CENTS  A 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyakd. 


^';e\r  Tea  J«*- Cr6^l'''for  e^l' f  tableVcarf^^^^^ 


purpose 

mat-" 

etc.. 


tvoses  in  size.  .-■--:--„ 
Several  Running  Vines.    -^ 


>?ayofPoppies.  5x9  Spray  of  Lmes^ 
.mill  designs  for  Cr»zy  Patchwor^j 
rge  bunch  of  Pond  LUles.     sprayo 


A.<lcli'es*!* 


ff^ini«os"llctioiily  1^^ 

A  CHARMING   SET  OF   BOOKS, 

Tea  fl{  ttie  Greatest  Novels  Ever  f  ritten 

BY  TEIN"  OF  TUB 

GREATEST  AUTHORS  WHO  EVER  LIVED ! 


Our  Latest  and  Greatest 

Premium  Offer 


.,  really  ,^at-nne  ma«terpleee-en.»nate  ^J^, «  "'S'^^''^« '!»»  SSrSff 
awaT.    A  well-known  New  York  Pn™'f "','["   Emilish  lannuaKe,  ami  "«„™'" ',    '—niiam  to  our  sub- 

wrareKUrroffert^M  £^^^^ 

''^^J^..4^^-f^J.'l\iT^^^X^^^^^<>"^  ««  » '""^;  .TOWT-S  8ECUET. 

^*^^      «».__  iM-   13'.   n«*«.flflon* 


THE 


Brood  Chiiber  for  WlnMrlnr  B.... 
"If  you  desire  a  brood  chamber  ei- 
cressly  for  the  welfare  of  bees  dnnng 
[he  winter  (on  the  stinuner  stand)  of 
what  dimensions  would  you  prefer  to 
have  the  sameV"  This  qne^y^ "»»  .^«- 
cently  asked  in  American  Bee  Journal. 

Eu^ne  Secor  answered.  The  same  as 
a  ten  frame  Langstroth.  J.  M.  Hamburg 
thought.  About  2,000  cubic  inches  and 
n3  ^nare.  Mrs.  L.  Hamsun  pre- 
?rid  t^e  Langstroth  hive  ^or^XX^n^ 

^^■-  ""  /f«m  Txi  bT7by  U 
best  size  and  form  is  14   uy    ^7  ^ 

Shes.      Da.lant   &    Son    repUed     As 

Z^X  as  possible  to  »ccommodato  the 

wanU  of  the  entire  population.    J.   K- 

?^?»swered:  Iprefer.  at  all  times  the 

ordinary  ten  frame  Langstroth  hive.    1 

we  tllay.  wintered  my  bees  on  sum- 

^"stands',  and  find  th»t  the  ten  'r^m^ 

hive  WiU  winter  a, Bm.Jl  colony  just^^^^    _  ^     

•weU  as  will  a  smaller  mvo.     """  iri"  llree  OI   cnargc 
Sd.  The  Langstroth  hive  we  prefer  for  I 
dlinrpowi^-wtoter  and  summer. 


^Famou8FlctToabV"the'World'8  Greatest 
EAST  LYNNE, 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Woo*. 

JANE  EYB.E, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

JOHN  HALIPAX,  OENTLEKAN, 

By  MUs  Malock. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Eliot, 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 
By  IVIlkle  Coliln*. 


FOUB  QBAFS  SIK&S, 

Concord,  Brighton, 
Niagara 
and  Wyoming  Red. 

You  can  get  one  strong  vine 
ot  each  of  the  above  varieties 
and  the  Farm  and  Vineyakd  a 
year  for  only  50  cents,  our  reg- 
ular subscription  price,  delivered    Uon.  win  be  extended  one  ye.r  ...... ---^^^^^  Thi.l..!Cre.tp. 

to  any  part  of  the  United  States  "-^--rrir";:,^..^-.^;;"-^^^ 

^^  I  wAoiir  AWC  VINEYARD, 

*  *»  *¥  «i»      ••  -  '  — ' 


By  Ml8*  M.  E.  Braddon. 
VANITY  PAIB, 

By  "W.  W['  Thackeray* 

n-HE  I.AST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII, 

^        By  Mr  E.  Balwer  l^ytton. 

THE  THREE  OUABDSMEN. 

By  Alexander  Duma*. 

PUT  YOUBSELP  IN  HIS  PLACE, 

PUT  »"*yj'  charle.  Reade. 


portunlty  Sf  obUlnlng  such  splemlul  books  upou  ^^  ^_^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

^^  «.   •«    _^^1       i^TVAmilllU    XJjBL^Vl     novels  aboTC  named,  com- 

;?:.' wlllV  extended  one  year  '--/j;;^'^"^^™';;",.  J.^^..  'premium  offer-.  gr~t  ch.noe  for  our 

all  letters 


J 


Pa. 


■) 


OUR  BOOK  bulletin!! 


EXCELSIOR  LUMBER  L06  BOOK 


and   Rapid 
Keckoner, 

Containing  tables  of  Board, 
ScantlinK  and  Plank  Meas- 
ure, Cubic  Contents  of 
Square  and  Round  Timber, 
Cubic  Contents  of  Round 
Timber  wben  Squared.  Logs 
Reduced  to  Inch  Board 
Measure, Standard  Contents 
ot  L0K8,  Wood  Measure  in 
Load  and  Pile.  Cost  of  Wood. 
Cost  of  Lumber.  Weight  of 
Grains  per  Bushel,  Contents 
ofQranerles.  Bins,  etc..  Ca- 
pacity ot  Cisterns,  Weight 
of  Seasoned  Lumber  per 
l,OOOfeet.Wel(tht  of  Solids  per  Cubic  Foot,  Liquors 
per  Callon,  Wood  per  Cord.  Lenstth  of  Nails  and  Num- 
ber in  a  Pound,  and  other  Valuable  Tables,  besides 
Miscellaneous  and  Useful  Information,  etc,  Oontaininj? 
200  pages.   Boards.  Cloth  Back.  Price.  Postpaid,  30cts. 

New  edl^ 
tion.  Ex- 
tra Fine  Blndinff.  A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding, 
Management  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  By  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall, LL.  D..  author  of  "Sheep  inubandry  in  the  South," 
••Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,'  etc.,  etc.  Very  fully 
illustrated.    Extra  cloth  binding,    8vo.    Price,.,. $2.00 

LEWIS'PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK,  i.^'it 

Breeds,  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  General  Management  of 
Poultry,  with  full  instructions  for  Caponizinir.  Over 
100  engravings.  8vo.  Extra  cloth  binding.    Price,  $1.50 

HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP.  sirucUons'^for^hunr 
ing  the  buffalo,  elk.  moose,  dear,  antelope,  bear,  fox, 
grouse,  quail,  geese,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipe,  etc., 
etc.  Tells  you  all  about  steel  traps  ;  How  to  make 
home-made  traps,  and  how  to  trap  the  bear,  wolf,  wol- 
verine, fox,  lynx,  badger,  otter,  beaver,  ttsher,  marten, 
mink,  etc,,  etc.  Birds  of  prey;  Poisoning  carnivorous 
animals;  with  full  directions  for  preparing  pelts  for 
market.etc.  ByJ,  H.Batty.  Illustrated,  Clo.  Price  $1.50 


RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 


WILURD'S  PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 


Acom- 
ple  te 
Treatise  on  Butter  Makine  at  Factories  and  Farm 
Dalrie.<«.  including  the  Selection.  Feeding,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock  for  Butter  Dairying,  with  Plans  for  Dairy- 
rooms  and  Creameries.  Dairy  Fixtures,  Utensils,  etc. 
50  illustrations.    Cloth,    Price $1.00 


THE  GUNSMITH'S  MANUAL.  A.r^.TA'^eric':^ 

gunsmith,  being  a  practical  guide  to  all  branches  of  the 
trade.  This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  shall  be  of  the  most  use  in  the  actual  every-day 
work  of  the  shop,  and  for  such  demands  or  e  mergen- 
cies  as  are  liable  to  challenge  the  knowledee  or  skill  of 
the  workman.  A  handsome  volume  of  nearly  4001arge 
pages,  with  numerous  engravings,  diagrams  and  plates. 
Cloth.    Price $2.00 

WILLARD'S  PRACTICAL  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

New  edition.  Over  200  illustrations.  A  complete  Treat- 
ise on  Dairy  Farms  and  Farming  ;  Dairy  Stock  and 
Stock  Feeding  ;  Milk  ;  Its  management  and  Manufac- 
ture into  Butter  and  Cheese  ;  History  and  Mode  of 
Organization  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories  ;  Dairy 
Utensils,  etc.  550 pages,  large  octavo,  cloth. .Price  $3.00 

TCII  IPDCC  ClinilCU  A  Practical  Treatise,  show- 
lull  AbnCd  unUUDIIi  ing  how  a  verjr  small  farm 
may  be  made  to  support  a  very  large  family,  with  full- 
and  minute  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Culti- 
vating the  Smaller  Fruits,  such  as  Strawberries,  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  etc.  Also,  what  capital  is  needed. 
Cloth,    Price $100 

JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM. 

and  Barn-vard.— Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vegi- 
tables.  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of  Farm 
Work,  and  rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and  revised 
edition,    One  volume.  Cloth.  Price $1.50 

WOODWARD'S  6RAPERIES  AND  HORTICUL- 

tural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot  beds.  Cold 
Pits,  Propagating  Houses.  Forcing  Houses.  Hotand  Cold 
Graperies.  Green  Hou.ses,  Conservatories,  Orchard 
Houses,  etc..  with  the  various  modes  of  Ventilating  and 
Heating.    Cloth.     Price $100 

WOODWARD'S  COnAGES  AND  FARM  HOUSES. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  CottagcH.  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildings.  12mo.  fully  illustrated. 
Cloth.    Price $1.W) 

HARNEY'S    BARNS.    OUT-BUILDINGS    AND 

Fences.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Stables,  Farm  Barns. 
Out-Buildings.  (Jates.  Gateways,  Fences.  Stable  Fittings 
and  Furniture,  fullv  described,  with  nearly  200  illus- 
trations. Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  binding.  Price,  $4.00 

MONCKTON'S  NATIONAL    CARPENTER   AND 

Joiner.— A  Complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science 
of  Carpentry,  Joinery.  Roofing.  Framing,  etc.  Fully 
explained  and  Illustrated  by  large  Scale  Diagrams, 
In  two  colors.  Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  binding. 
Price $500 

WHEELER'S  RURAL  HOME.  g^,r  ^.',!d"'.:''i'; 

directions  for  Designing,  Building,  Heating,  Furnishing, 
and  Form ofContract  and  Speclflcatlons.Clo. Price  $1.50 

JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE   HOUSE.  ^IV. 

Dwellings,  Barns,  Stables,  and  Out-Buildings,  of  all 
kinds.  126  Designs  and  Plans.  Very  full  and  complete. 
Cloth.    Price $100 


COUNTRY 


WOODWARD'S    SUBURBAN   AND 

Houses.— 70  Designs  and  Plans,  and  numerous  examples 
iif  the  French  Root,  with  a  complete  setof  fipi-cittcnilons. 
Hints  on  Building,  and  Essavs  on  HoatlnK  and  Ventila- 
tion.    12m o,  fully  Illustrated,    Cloth.    Price $1.00 

WOODWARD'S  COUNTRY  HOMES.  '^.'^tS 

with  description  of  the  mnnner  of  constructins  Balloon 
Frames.    Extra  cloth  blndln«r    llustrated.  Price.. $1,00 

I  If abla  V.  Eapanol  T 

Spanish  at  a  Glance. 

A  new  system  arranged  for  self  tuition  being  tho 
easiest  method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge ot  the  Spanish  language  ever  published. 

l!)und  in  boards,  cloth  back 35  cls. 

i3ound  in  paper  cover.  Price &ictfr 


A  Mine  of  Knowledge." 
PAYNE'S  BnSXlTESSFOINTEES.Ahandy  En. 

cyclopedia  of  information  neces- 
sary to  business  success.  Conipris- 
liigr  U.  S.  Customs  laws.  Pai^-sport 
regulations.  Rates  of  fureitirn 
postage.  Naturalization  laws. 
How  to  indorse  checks.  Debt  of 
U.  8.  ^nees  table,  l^rofessional 
titles.  Kaucational  statistics  of 
the  world.  Some  interesting 
facts.  Interest  laws  of  U.  8.  In- 
terest tables— 5,  6,  7,  8  and  10  per 
ct.  Table  of  compound  interest. 
"Table  of  weights  and  measures 
and  the  metric  system.  List 
abbreviations.  Marks  and  rule.s 
of  punctuation  and  accent.  Dic- 
TioNABT  OF  Stnontms.  Patent 
law.  Legal  forms  used  in  busi- 
ness, private  marks  of  piice? 
How  to  measure  land.  Legal  rates  of  in  te  re -;t.  Rates  of 
postage  in  U.  8.  American  value  of  foreipn  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Copyright  law  U.  8.  Latin,  French.  Spanish 
and  Italian  words  and  phraiies.  Use  of  capital  letteris, 
etc.,  etc.  ^Taking  in  all  a  handy  and  reliable  companion 
for  those  ho  desire  to  "Livk  and  Lbabn."'  lAo  pages. 
boundinl      herette cover.   Price 25  cl» 


P"=':^J- 


Beale'8  Callsthenica  A .  Light 
Qynn nasties  for  Younff 
Folks. 

—120  Illustrations  from  Life  by  Ph(v 
tographic  Process.  Containing  Broom 
and  Fan  Drills,  Marches,  Fencing, 
Club,  Wand  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises, 
Swimming,  and  Music  for  marching. 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  pub* 
llsbed  on  the  subject.    x6o  pages. 

Boards 75  eta. 

Cloth,  Price f  i.oe 


Byrne's    Log-Book     and     Ready- 
Reckoner  is  the  most 

concise,  complete  and  cor- 
rect woric  ever  issued. 
Among  its  contents  will  be 
found  tables  arranged  to 
show  values  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  cent  each 
upwards  ;  tables  of  board, 
scantling  and  plank  meas- 
ure ;  logs  reduced  to  board 
measure ;  round  timber 
when  squared  ;  also  spars 
and  other  timber.  Wages 
and  board    by  the  week. 

Interest   tables,  eic,  etc.    By  Oliver  Byrne,  Civil, 

Military  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Boards 35C"» 


Excelsior  Selections.— A  collection  of  th« 

most  popular  and  successful  read- 
'fngs  and  recitations  adapted  for 
public  or  parlor  entertainments. 
Besides  the  New  and  Original 
pieces  never  before  published  in 
permanent  form,this  volume  brings 
together  maroy  of  the  best  selec- 
tions of  humorous,  dramatic,  senti- 
mental, patriotic,  elot^uent,  pathetic 
and  dialect  pieces  in  prose  and 
poetry.  Containing  500  pages. 
Price.., •••t..».t , iz.oa 

BROWN'S   RECITER 

GoatainiDg:     7  3  Se» 
lections    of   popular 
Kecltations  and  Read- 
inffs;  many  of  which 
have  never  before  ap- 
peared    in   print.     There 
are  more  funny  selections 
in  this  book  than  serious 
ones,  because  the  author 
has  found  that  people  like 
fun  better  than  sad- 
ness.    It  contains  203 
I*age8« 

Paper  Cover,  Price 25cts« 

Kxoelslor  Recitations  and  Read* 

IngS.— Beingr  a  new  and  carefully 
compiled  selection  of  Humorou8«  Dra- 
matic, Sentimental,  Patriotic,  Elo- 
quent, Pathetic  and  Dialect  Pieces,  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Designed  and  ar- 
ranged for  public  and  parlor  recitation 
and  reading.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  prepari.tion  of  this  series. 
The  chief  aim  h;ts  been  to  insert  selec- 
tions especially  adapted  for  public  or 
private  reciul.  Aioa.  1,  2,  3  and  4 
ready. 

Each  number  contains  176  page*. 

Paper  cover,  price ,a2cu.  eatkj 

'^"'^^l^^*''Slnal  Dialogues   ant 
Speeches   for*  Wee 

TetS.—Comprising     a   vd' 
riety  of  short    speeches  and 
dialogues  suitable  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  years  old, 
and  adapted  to  public  and  pri- 
vate exhibitions,   school    an- 
niycrsaries,   and  other  enter- 
tainments.   The  aim  has  also 
been,  to   make  the  exercises 
of  the  most  interesting   and 
enlivening     nature,    thereby 
eliciting  the  scholars'  utmost 
endeavor,  and   creating  anew 
a  desire  on  their  part  tor  the 
betterment  of  themselves  and 
of  the  school.    The  exercises 
will    be    found    to    be   brief, 
characterized    by  good  taste, 
and  pervaded  throughout  by 
a  pure,  moral  tone.        , 

Bnards '. 35  cts. 

l?ai>et  cover af  cts. 


ELECTRO  MOTORS}  HOW  MADE 

ANDHOWU8ED. 

A  HANDBOOK.  FOR  AMA- 
TEURS AND  PRACTICAT 
MBN    B7   S.    R.    BOTTUNB 

AUTHOR  OF  "The  Dy- 
namo," "Electrical 
Instrvuent  Making 
FOR  Amateurs,"  "Elec- 
tric Bells,"  etc.,  ktc. 
AND  A.  M.  A.  Beale, 
author  of  B  ■  a  l  E"8 
Caltsthenicr,  ktc.-A  complete  and  simple  ex- 
planation of  the  source  of  the  power  in  a  dynamo 
and  tho  method  of  applyiuB  the  same,  commenc- 
ingwith  a  Simple  Motor,  and  proceeding  U)  an  ex- 
position of  the  Siemen's,  Thompson's,  Walker  s, 
Cirison  and  other  motors. 

In  addition  three  special  chapters  by  an  Amerl 
■an  author  follow^  in  which  the  information  ©m- 
jraces  all   American  improvements.     The  work 
s  probably  the  most  complete  and  easily  under* 
r.tood  of  any  of  the  many  now  in  the  field. 
'80  Paoks,  Cloth,  Prick T5  ttw 

losh    Hayseed's     Adventures     In 

/^  Hew      York.- Illustrated 

^i^^  by    numerous  engravings   ex 

Eressly  made  for  this  worli 
y  Mr.  Harry  Coultaus,  the 
eminent  Caricaturist  on  "Life.'-' 
There  is  a  World  of  Fun  in 
Uncle  Josh's  Adventures  in 
the  Great  Empire  City.  Con. 
taining  128  pages,  large  octavo. 

Price asctt, 

Burdett's    French     and    YanVet 
Dialect   Recitations  and 

Readings.— This   comprises    the 

most  amusing  illustrations  of  French^ 
English  and  Yankee  dialect  selected 
from  all  t!ie  best  sources  of  the  past 
and  present,  containing  34  laughiibl 
Yankee  dialect  selections  and  20  hu- 
morous French  dialect  readin{.i;s  anr 
recitations,  making  in  all  the  best  coi- 
Itction  publish  d.  many  of  them  never 
appearing  in  print  before.  Illustrated. 
Paper  cover.    Price , 35  ct& 


Spr«ehei^l^D«ntMh9 

German  at  a  Clanoe. 

A  new  system  on  the  most  simple  principles,  fof 
niversal  self-tuition,  with  English  pronunciation  of 
every  word.  By  this  system  any  person  can  liecome 
prom:ient  in  the  German  language  in  a  very  short 
time.  It  is  the  moat  complete  and  easy  method  ever 
published.     By  Franz  Thimm.    (Revised  edition.) 

Bound  in  boards,  cloth  back 35  cts 

Paper  cover.    Price • sjCtr 


Draw  and  Paint.— a  complete 

hand-book  on  the  whole  art  of 
drawingr  and  painting,  containing 
concise  instructions  in  outline, 
light  and  shade,  perspective, 
sketching  from  nature ;  figure 
drawing,  artistic  anatomy,  land- 
scape, marine,  and  portrait  paint- 
ing ;  the  principles  of  colors  ap- 
plied to  paintings,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
over  ICX3  illustrations.  ' 
Board  cover.    Price , , , 50  ctli 


Burdett's  Shakesperitan   f^eeltsi* 

tionc    aL)c/oRead!^;igs» 

consisting  of  choice  readings  and 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  adapted 
to  amateur  and  professional  recital. 
The  recitations  in  this  volume  in-> 
elude  dialogues  as  well  as  mono- 
logues from  the  works  of  the  great 
f>oet.  which  can  bt;  effectively  de- 
ivered  in  parlor  or  school,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  other  p;  cet 

? giving  scope  to  dramatic  elocution 
rom  Knowles,  Byron,#Halleck^ 
Burns.  Paine,  Macaulay,  Kellogg; 
t)rydenand  others.  <^-<:el<*rtions  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Price ••••i>iiif**fitifi«f«M  %%tt*,, . .-Ai ciflk 


The 


Elite  Letter  Writer.-A  complete 

guide  and  assistant  for  polite  correspond- 
ence. Containing  rules  and  directions  for 
writing  on  various  subjects,  together  with 
original  specimen  letters  on  Friendship, 
Relationship,  Love,  Congratulation,  Con- 
dolence, Favor,  Advice.  Travel ;  Miscel- 
laneous suggestions  ior  letter  writers. 
Postal  Laws,  List  of  Abbreviations. 
Latin,  French,  Spanish  .Tnd  I.alian  Words  and 
Phrawes.     Handsome  paper  cover      Price. . . .25  Cts. 

Brudder  Gardner's  Stump  Speech* 

es  and  Comic  Lec- 

tU  res.— ^'oiit.iiuinj?  tlie 
best  hits  of  tho  leading 
Negro  delineators  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day,  comprising  the 
most  amusing  and  side-split- 
ting contribution  of  orator- 
ical effusions  which  have 
ever  been  produced  to  the 

Eublic.  The  newest'  and 
est  book  of  Negro  comic- 
alities pnblished.  160  pages. 
Bound  in  illuminated  paper 
covers.   Price......)io  ets. 


Electric  Bellstandall  about  them, 

— S.  R.  BoTTONB.     ig6  pages,  io( 
illustrations. 

In  this  volume  the  whole  sub< 
ject  of  Electric  Bells  is  explained 
in   simple  language.      Any  one 
with  an   English  education  can 
master  it  in  a  few  hours.    The 
illustrations  are  g^reat   helps  to 
understanding    the    descriptions. 
The  work  begins  by  showing  how 
the  force  applied  to  Electric  Bells 
is  produced,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
how  to  arrange  every  kind  of  sig- 
nal which  can  be  given  by  elec- 
tricity, as  well  as  all  needed  infor- 
mation that  belongs  to  the  subject. 
It  is  just  the  book  needed  by  mechanics  who  have 
occasional  calls  upon  them  to  mount  bells,  and  Bell- 
Hangers,  Locksmiths,  etc.,  who  are  not  yet  ao- 
uuainted  with  all  the  uses  of  the  Electric  Bell, 
^loth , ft.,..  ..t.,.,.75  cti» 

<«llnow  the  law  and  aTOid  iklgatlon  l" 
Payne's  Legal  Advl9er-i»ftne'«'ep'*'' 

erne  o£  the  Law*  ot  the  different  Sutcs  of  our 

Union  and  those  of  the  Gen- 
^erai     Government     of     the 
United   States,  and  will    be 
found    invaluable    to   those 
who  are  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  law,   as  well  as  to  that 
large  class  who  wish  to  avoid 
it.     The  whole  is  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  so  as  to  make 
reference  to  it  easy.     This 
work    also     contains    legal 
forms  of  Deeds,  Mortgages, 
Contracts,Assignmcnts,Pow- 
1  er  of  Attorney,  Acknowledge- 
ments,  Builders'    Contracts, 
Bills  of  Lading,  Bil's  of  Ex 
change,    Affidavits.    Certifi- 
ficatcot  Incorporation,  ronn 
3f  Release,  fror  Sale  Contracts,  Responsibilities  of 
Common  Carriers,  Proofs  of  Loss,  Lease*.  Assign- 
ment of  Lease,  Articles  of  Partnership,  ^Notice  of 
Dissolution.  Deed  of  Trust,  Bill  of  bale,  ^^Ketc« 
ttc.    Large  lamo,  cloth,  300  pages.    Price.  fl.SO* 


Carpenter's  Manual. 

—Instructs  In  the  use  of  toolf 
and  the  various  operations  of 
the  trade,  including  drawing 
for  carpenters,  forms  of  con- 
tracts, specifications,  etc., 
with  plain  instructions  for 
beginners,  and  full  glossary 
of  terms  used  in  the  trade. 
Also  gives  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  building  a  number 
of  frame  houses,  illustrated. 
Price soctt 

Dunbar's  Complete  Hand-Book  of 

Etiquette.— This  work  pre- 
sents,  in  a  clear  an6  intelligible 
manner,  the  whole  an  and  phHoso- 
phy  of  Etiquette.  Amon^  the  con. 
tents  are:  Bodily  Deportment, 
Speak  Grammatically,  Self-respect, 
Pedantry,  Social  Characters,  Trav- 
eling. Useful  Hints  on  Conversa- 
tion, Forms  of  Invitation,  Letters  of 
Introduction.Bridal  Etiquette,  Ball- 
room Etiquatte,  etc.,  etc  bound  in 
Boards,  cloth  back.  '^ 

P"*^ -.....^....so5U 

Payne's  Business  Letter  Writer  and 
Manual  of  Commer- 
cial Forms.  —  Containing 
specimen  Letters  on  all  possible 
business  topics,  with  appropriate 
answers.  Containing  general  in- 
formation with  regard  to  boai- 
ness  matters,  the  rules  for  punc- 
tuation, the  abbreviations  most 
used  in  the  mercantile  world,  a 
dictionary  of  mercantile  terms,  a 
table  of  synonyms,  and  other  in- 
"      '  formation  which  may  be  of  value 

to  the  business  man.    New  edition,  revised  and  en 
larged.    316  pages,  extra  ck>th,  75  cts.  .  Boards,  50  cts* 

"ftiow  Ko  Ucbate  &ud  \w  nat  to  Juek>ate.** 

ROWTON'S 
COMPLETE    DEBATER. 
<  ontatnlng  Dcbatca,  Out- 
lliiCN  of  DeliitteM  and  ^uea- 
tionM  lor  DIsc-UHslou. 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  large 
coUeL-tion  of  di-batable  questions. 
Tlie  authorlt  ie^  to  be  referred  to  for 
inforiuatioii  Ix-ing  Riven  at  the  close 
of  every  debate  throughout  the 
work,  making   it  thw  inoBt  com- 

{)lete  work  on  the  sut>ject  ever  pub- 
isheil.  Con rAiNiNO  Nine  CoMPLBTK 
Debates  and  108  grESTioNs  for  Discussion. 

'1  he  most  perfect  work  of  its  kind  published, 
and  especially  adapted  to  Literary  aud  Debating 
Hoci^tips. 

t^ontaining  over  2<K)  pages,  bound  In  boards  .with 
cloth  ba<;k.     Price  5  O  ct*».     (^loth 7  .S  eta. 


Electrical  [instrument  Making  for) 

Amateura.     hy} 

S.  K.  BoTTONa.  Con. 
tains  plain  instructions 
by  help  of  which  any  on* 
with  an  ordmary  know 
ledge  of  English,  and 
moderalcly  handy  with 
tools,  can  make  for  his 
own  entertainment,  or  for 
use  in  the  study  ofa  great 
science,  alltheinstriiments 
nnw  employed  in  theoreti- 
cal or  practical  Electricity, 
from  Torsion  Balances, 
Holts  Machines  and  In* 
ducttoo  Coils  to  Dyna- 
mos, Electric  Motors, 
Telephones,  Phonographs 
and  M  icrogniphs ;  and  all 
the  experiments  of  the  great  leaders  in  these  studies, 
Wheatstone,  B?ll,  Price,  Hughes,  and  Edison,  ran, 
after  an  attentive  penisrtl  of  this  book,  be  understood 
and  repeated,     soo  pages,  cloch,  postpaid,, « • .  7$  ct^ 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  Price.    Address 

.    TONG,    Erie,    !*»• 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


PANSIES. 

The    Pansy's    Adaptability — New    Strains 
of  This  Favorite  Flower. 

The  general  principle  of  pansy  culture, 
modified  by  climate  and  soil,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  all  places.  The  pansy 
attains  its  greatest  perfection  in  the  cool, 
moist  climate  of  Great  Britain  and 
neighboring  countries.  In  pansy  seed 
the  more  expensive  the  better.  Al- 
tiiough  you  may  grow  thrifty  plants  and 
large  blossoms  you  can  no  more  expect 
flowers  of  rich  texture  and  fine  markings 
from  cheap  seed  than  Jersey  cream  from 
a  scrub  cow,  writes  a  woman  florist  in 
The  American  Garden. 

Seed  planted  indoors  in  February  in 
latitude  44  degs.  will  produce  plants 
large  enough  to  blossom  when  the 
weather  will  allow  them  to  be  set  in 
open  ground.  The  time  of  sowing  must 
be  varied  for  localities  farther  south. 
Sow  the  seed  thinly  in  drills  half  an  inch 
deep.  Cover  with  a  piece  of  glass  or 
board  (the  seeds  do  not  need  light  until 
the  shoots  appear)  to  keep  the  moisture 
In,  but  do  not  allow  this  cover  to  rest  on 
the  soil.  Set  this  box  in  a  temperature 
of  60  to  70  degs.  When  the  second  leaves 
are  well  grown,  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  transplant.  The  outdoor 
location  for  a  pansy  bed  is  the  north  side 
of  a  solitary  tree,  where  it  will  have 
shade  at  noonday.  If  among  many 
trees  or  protected  by  buildings,  the  free 
passage  of  air  is  stopi)ed  and  the  plants 
grow  spindling  or  are  inclined  to  rot. 

The  old  English  and  Scotch  strains 
that  the  German  seedsmen  have  taken 
hold  of  and  subdivided  into  ever  so 
many  varieties  remain  practically  the 
same  under  their  new  names.  A  really 
new  strain  is  the  Trimardeau,  origi- 
nated by  a  florist  near  Paris,  but  it 
has  been  greatly  improved  since  its  first 
production.  These  pansies  are  very  large 
in  every  way,  with  very  hardy  flowers 
and  foliage,  enduring  well  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  they  give  general 
satisfaction  all  over  the  country.  An- 
other new  strain,  also  of  French  origin, 
is  the  Odier  or  five-spotted  varieties, 
which  of  late  years  have  been  greatly 
improved.  It  is  only  fair  to  add,  how- 
ever, that  these  strains  are  by  no  means 
as  hardy  as  some  others. 

Propagation  by  cutting  is  the  surest 
way  of  peri)etuating  a  favorite  plant, 
and  cuttings  root  very  readily  in  cool 
"weather. 


Tilings  Told. 

Fall  and  winter  pears  may  be  kept  a 
long  time  if  placed  in  some  dark,  cool 
spot. 

Lovett's  Best  is  one  of  the  promising 
new  varieties  of  blackberries. 

Apples  can  be  planted  in  any  amoant, 
as  the  market  for  them  is  not  local  and 
they  can  be  held  an  indefinite  period  on- 
til  better  prices  can  be  obtained. 

Cherries  should  be  planted  with  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  demand  for  them 
near  the  plantation,  as  they  are  perish- 
able and  cannot  be  keift  long  waiting 
for  better  prices. 

Mr.  David  Allen  says:  "Of  cannas  there 
is  an  endless  variety,  but  we  cannot  dis- 
pense with  all  the  old  ones,  on  account 
of  their  effective  foliage,  such  as  Nigri- 
cans, Lilliflora  and  Indica.  All  the  new 
dwarf  varieties  excel  in  their  brilliant 
color  and  efl'ectiveness  on  the  lawn.** 

G.  C.  Snow  says  that  a  yearling  grape- 
Tine  is  beet  for  setting,  as  a  mleb 


A  SSO?!"  Investment 

Possessing  the  following  remarkable  features 
is  deserving  of  prompt  and  full 
investigation : 
Ist— For  $50.00  you  can  purchase  one  fully  paid, 
non-assessable    share  of  stock   of    'l^lll^ 
t;OI.OK/%UOMI'KII%4i}M 
4]S/tKl>EIVli  COVIHAI^Y,  hav- 
ing a  par  yalue  ot  $100.00  per 
dhare; 

!9cl  — HIX  PKK.  CKJl^T  W1TI- 
M^KI^I^S  will  be  paid,  half  fn  January 
and  half  in  July,  upon  the  amount  invested; 

3d— CXTR.4    niTinEIVUN,    to  the 

amount  of  your  investment,  will  be  paid 
you  during  the  next  few  (and  within  ten) 
years. 

The  State  Trust  Co.,  50  Wall  St.,  N.  Y.,  has  $250,- 
000  of  stock  on  deposit  to 

Guarantee  Principal  and  Dividends. 

SPl^ClAI^.— All  stock  purclias. 
ed  at  al»OT«  price  prior  to  l>e* 
cember  Ist^will  receive  llie  divi- 
dend due  .lanuary  Ist  FRKK. 
A.rter  l>eceniber  Ist  tlte  price  of* 
tlie  »tocl<  of  the 

COLORADO  SPRINGS 

GARDENS  COMPANY 

will  be  $50.00  PER  SHARE,  with  6  per 
cent,  interest  added.  Write  at  once  for  illustrated 
Prospectus  to 

CARLISLE  N.  CREIC, 

High  Class  Investment  Securities, 

45  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


THE  FARMER'S  SIDE. 

*'  Where  we  are,  how  we  got  here, 
and  the  way  out." 

By  Hon.  W.  A.   PEFFER, 

U.  8.  SENATOR  FROM   KANSAS. 


l/Smo,  cloth 


Price,  91.00. 


There  is  a  demand  for  a  coinprolicnsive  anc 
authoritiitive  book  whicJi  shall  represent  tl)( 
farmer,  and  set  forth  his  condition,  the  influ 
ences  surrounding?  him,  and  plans  and  prospectf 
for  the  future.  This  book  Las  been  written  hy 
Hon.  W.  A.  PeflFer,  who  was  elected  to  th( 
United  States  Senate  fi-om  Kansas  to  succeed 
Senator  In^lls.  The  title  is  The  FarmkrV 
Side,  and  this  indicates  the  puqwsc  of  the  work. 

In  the  earlier  chapters.  Senator  I'effer  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  variout 
parts  of  the  country,  and  compares  it  w  ith  thf 
condition  of  men  in  other  callinjfs.  He  carefully 
examines  the  cost  of  labor,  of  liviii<r,  the  priccf 
of  crops,  taxes,  morti^ajfcs,  and  rates  of  interest 
He  gives  elaborate  tables  showing  the  increase 
oi'  wealth  in  railroads,  manufactures,  banking 
and  other  forms  of  business,  and  lie  comparcf 
this  with  the  earnings  of  the  farmer,  and  alsr 
wage-workers  in  general.  In  a  clear,  forcible 
style,  with  abundant  citations  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  author  tells  how  the  faimer  reachct' 
his  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  Then  iol 
lows  an  elal)orate  discussion  of  "  The  Way  out," 
which  is  the  fullest  and  most  nuthoiitative  prcK 
entation  of  the  aima  and  views  of  the  FaimciV 
Alliance  that  has  been  published,  including  full 
discussions  of  the  currency,  the  questions  of 
interest  and  mortgages,  railroads,  the  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  matters  of  vital  consequence. 

This  book  is  tho  only  one  which  attempts  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  it  is  unnecessary 
to  emphasize  iUi  value.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
the  facts,  fi;^ures,  and  suggestions  which  the 
fanner  ought  to  have  at  hand. 

The  Farajicr's  Side  has  just  been  ipsued, 
and  makes  a  handsome  and  subftantial  book 
of  280  pages.  We  Imve  arranged  with  the  pub- 
lishers for  its  sale  to  our  readers  jt  the  pub- 
lishers' price.  The  book  may  l)e  e>btaine<l  at 
our  olficc,  or  we  will  forward  e<»i>i(s  to  any 
address,  j)  st-paid,  on  receipt  of  j^LOO  per  copy. 
Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 


.^ 


EXPANDED 


ETAL. 


CUT  FROM  STEEL  PT.ATES. 

M«de  of  one  sheet  1}^  Inch  mesh,  Expanded  IfeUl,  bent  In  the  form  of  a  cylinder.    Anyone  can  erect  ihom     Thi>«^  ...n  k- 
removed  without  Injury  to  Itself  or  tree.  ,n<l  replaced  a.  readily.    It  is  light,  neat^B'  ong^Xfently  open  to "dn^t  iTJ^a-k 
a.r,  and  close  enough  to  protect  apaii  st  rabbits,  boy  or  beast.       />r-M-rD  a  i     c- vr^A  i. .  r^ ^ r*   . ,  r-^  /.     1 M^ 
There  Is  nothing  like  it,  or  as  Rood;  and   for  quality,  nothing       CENTRAL   EXPANDED    METAL  CO   . 
as  cheap.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  42.  M©    WATER  ST.,   P.TTSBUROh/pA- 

Mentlon  Farm  and  Vinetard. 


Did  you  ever  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
charming  household  paper  that  comes 
every  wee/c,  at  ^  i  .00  a  year  ?  There  is 
but  oue.  And  it's  a  paper  that  is  giving 
women  everywhere  a  new  sensation. 

I  g  No  fi;ee  sAMPi.RS.    Send  two  Stamps  for  specimen  number.    J8fS=-And 

I       MARroir  HiRLAwn's       B    It  you  are  so  fixed  that  you  could  do  some  moderately-paying  work  for  us 
"iioMK  talks"  kai-ii  wf.kkIj    at  your  home,  compiling  lists,  addressing,  etc.,  please  say  so. 
_„„_„„„„____!i       HOUSEKEEPER'S  WEEKLY.  29  North  Seventh  St..  Phila. 


Subscriptions  to  the  lIoiiscUoepei^'H  Woelcly  are  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Farm  «fe  >^liioynrcl.  Every  one  suhscribing  through  the  Ftirni  «&  A^ine- 
ya.rdl  gets  free  a  .special  premium,  the  beautiful  "ART  POKTFOLIO,"  a  collection  of  exquisite 
photo-engraviiigs,  in  a  rich  case  of  white  antique  parchment.     Cash  must  be  sent  with  the  order. 

SPECIAL  CLUBBING  OFFER. -The  IIout^ei«:eci>er't$  Weekly  and 
Thio  ITavrM  «fe  ^Vineyard,  both  for  only  SI.OO  a  year,  including  the  **Art 
Portfolio."    Send  orders  with  the  money,  to 

FARM   &  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


SPRAY  MS  FRUIT  TREES  I  VINES 
Wormy  Proit  and  Leaf  BliRht  of  Apples,  Pears,  Cherries,  CyPCI  CIOD  8PKAYIN<i 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using   LAUuLOIUiI     OUTFIT^. 


PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  P RICES. Oatalo^eshow- 
lug  all  injurious  insects  to  IViiits  mailed  free.  ).,nrKe  Htock  of  Fruit  Trees,  Vines* 
•nd  Berry  I'lantH  at  Uottoin  Pricea.      Address  WiVI.  is^TAIlLt  Quincyf  Ills. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


GRAPE  GROWERS.  ATTENTION. 

MAPLE  -  BRAND  -  CANADA-  HARD  -WOOD  -ASHES 

as  a  Fertilizer  for  Vines  and  (i<'neral  F'ruit  Culture.     Write  for  our  free  Pamphlet  containing 

full  information.     3EXig-li.ect  I5,efere2a.ce. 

F.  R..  LALOJR, 

Exporter  of  Hard  Wood  Ashes.  DUNNVILLE,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


AGENTS  WANTED. 

Our  Agents  make  $loo  to  $300  a  month  selling  our  goods  on  their  merits.  We  want  County  and  Gen- 
eral Agents,  and  will  take  back  all  goods  unsold  if  a  County  Agent  fails  to  clear  $loo  and  expenses 
after  3o  days'  trial,  or  a  General  Agent  less  than  $26o.  We  will  send  large  Illustrated  circulars  and 
ffetter,  with  a  special  ofifer  to  suit  territory  applied  for,  on  receipt  of  three  one-cent  stamps. 

Address  U.  8.  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles    accepted  on  their  merits, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid    Premiums  given  to    sub- 
scribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.     10  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  $1.00  an  inch. 

AddreHs 

AMERICAN   PRESS  CO., 

I  Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (established  1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.  All  the  worthy  old  and  proniisin>!^  new 
fruits. 

Mention  Farm  afd  Vineyard. 


Only  Paper  of  its  Character  Published. 

It  is  a  hrlKht,  nlrol.v-|n-'»<^'l  weekly  nenspnper 
for  women,  attraetively  Illustrated,  iiud  contains 
departments  of  "'♦';7:':^^t.»  evM,ry  inombor  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  CLKAN,  INI)KI'KM)KM  ISK»v 
PAPKU,  recordin«  weekly  interestiutf  news  of 
and  alMHit  women.  „»  i.,ii 

Kdlted  by  Kate  KauflTiiian,  and  a  rorps  of  brll- 

liant  writers.  ,     „,„„„ 

It  instructs,  entertains,  ami  '«  worth  many 

times  its  subscription  price,  viz  :  ?1.0W  per  year. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFERS. 

Watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  flowers,  l:and- 
somelamps.  niiotoRraphs,  beautiful  arto-eujfrav- 
inKS  and  useful  houseliold  articles  of  all  kinds, 
at  unheard  of  low  prices  in  connection  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Womankind.  ^^^-^J.^ 
WAMKD  KVKUYWIIKKK.  Special  Indueements 
to  rinb  ralNerH.  Send  for  our  handHomo,  Ulns. 
trated  premium  supplement,  Just  out. 

Address, 

THE  HOSTERMAN  PUBMSHINfl  CO., 
«  SprlngflAld,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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FlEL^WRPEN 


HOMEMADE     FERTILIZERS. 


Notes  from  the    Kzperiment    Stations    on 
the  Mixins  of  Fertilizers  on  the  Farm. 

The   value  of  commercial  fertilizers 
per  ton  is  estimated  by  the  trade  value 
or  cost  price  in  the  markets  of  the  fer- 
tilizing ingredients — nitrogen,  phosphor- 
ic acid  and  potash — which  it  contains, 
with,  of  course,  a  reasonable  allowance 
for  the  preparation,   mixing,   bagging, 
etc.     Whether  it  is  worth  this  amount 
as  an  application  to  land  is  a  question  to 
be  decided   by  actual  experiment,   de- 
pending as  it  will  on  the  need  of  the  soil 
for  an  additional  supply  of  these  ele- 
ments,  and   furthermore  on  the  profit 
arising  from  the  increased  production 
caused  by  its  use.     Again,  all  crops  are 
not     sufficiently    valuable,    when    pro- 
duced, to  justify  a  large  outlay  for  fer- 
tilizers, whether  commercial  or  domes- 
tic, so  that  maintaining  the  fertility  of 
the  farm  in  a  manner  that  does  not  call 
for  an  outlay  out  of  proportion   to  the 
benefits  received  is  a  problem  that  every 
farmer  must  solve  for  himself. 

Neither  can  any  exact  figures  be  given 
to  express  the  actual  value  of  barnyard 
manure.  The  three  valuable  constitu- 
ents named  exist  in  it  in  varying  propor- 
tions, owing  to  the  kind  and  conditions 
of  the  animals  producing  it,  their  food 
and  the  proportion  and  kind  of  litter 
with  which  it  may  be  mixed  up.  There 
)b  also  the  difference  between  fresh, 
partly  rotted  and  thoroughly  rotted  ma- 
nure, and  its  value  is  further  increased 
or  diminished  by  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  preserved.  A  very  important 
consideration  in  the  use  of  manures  of 
this  description  is  their  influence  on  the 
texture  and  general  character  of  the  soil 
to  which  they  are  applied.  While  un- 
dergoing decomposition  they  may  also 
aid  in  changing  some  of  the  mineral  con- 
stituents of  the  soil  into  soluble  forms. 

In  regard  to  the  mixing  of  fertilizers 
on  the  farm  through  the  use  of  chem- 
icals and  raw  materials  it  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  shown  that  many  intelli- 
gent farmers,  iu  Connecticut,  for  in- 
stance,  are  finding  it  profitable  to  adopt 
this  method  of  obtaining  commercial 
manures.  During  the  years  1887-8  the 
Connecticut  experiment  station  exam- 
ined twenty-one  fertilizers  mixed  by 
farmers  from  chemicals  purchased  by 
themselves,  and  the  analysis  shows: 

1.  These  home  mixtures  compared  fa- 
vorably in  composition  with  the  best 
factory  made  fertilizers. 

2.  The  home  mixtures  had  a  satisfac- 
tory mechanical  condition. 

8.  The  ingredients  of  the  home  mix- 
tures cost  the  consumers  on  an  average 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  less  than  if  pur- 
chased in  factory  made  fertilizers,  after 
allowing  three  dollars  per  ton  for  cost  of 
mixing. 

The  Ohio  station,  commenting  on  the 
above,  says:  "It  is  not  claimed  that  all 
farmers  would  find  it  profitable  to  mix 
their  own  fertilizers  from  chemicals,  but 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  many  farm- 
ers in  the  state  so  situated  with  refer- 
ence to  markets  and  transportation  that 
they  could  buy  and  mix  chemicals  with 
profit.  This  could  be  better  done  per- 
haps by  an  association  of  farmers,  so 
that  by  the  purchase  and  transportation 
of  large  lots  at  one  time  a  saving  could 
be  made  in  prices  and  freights." 


Drill  wheat  at  right  angles  to  the  pre- 
vailing winter  winds.  Then  they  will 
blow  across  the  ridges  and  the  snow  wiU 
be  b«ld  bettfiZv 


Smce^^^Cl^Q*,  St.  Louis^1[a 

Artistic  Metal  Workers '""  * 

..rim'..  Iron  aii.l  \^  "re  l'iti.i-"urk. 
lUiUttga.  (  rMtiof-.  Nenjnfa,  etc 
ErerlutinK  Oemeury  FENCES. 
Shipi)od«»ery«  h«re.  Aien's  wM»( 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  Iiandlc  tlie  new  Patent  Ciiemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quicliest  and  greatest  sell- 
ing novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  tiioroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2U0  to  600  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent's 
sales  amounted  to  J620  in  six  days.  Anotlier  $32  in 
two  hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary. 
For  terms  and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe 
Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


A  GRAND  PREMIUM. 

We  will  send  The  People's  Horse,  Cattle.  Sheov  and  Swine  Dootor,  postage  paid, 
to  the  address  of  any  person  who  will  send  us  only  Six  aubscrilMjrs  at  26  cents  each.  No  Farmer  or  Stock 
Breeder  should  be  without  it. 


GONSUMPTION. 


I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  thdt  I  will  send  two  bottles  free,  with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St  ,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


THE 
PEOPLE'S 


Any    Article    that  has    out- 
lived  2  2  years  of  competition 
and  imitation,  and  sells  more 
and  more  each  year,  must  have 
merit.    Dobbins'  Electric  Soap, 
first  made  in  1869,  \s  just  that 
article.    Those  who  use  it  each 
week,  (and  their  name  is    le- 
gion,)save  clothes  and  strength, 
and  let  soap  do  the  work.     All 
that  we  can  say  as  to  its  merits, 
pales  into  nothingness,  before 
the  story  it  will  tell,   itself ^  of 
its  own  perfect  purity  and  qual- 
ity, if  you  will  give  it  one  trial. 
Ask    your  grocer  for  it.     He 
has  it,  or  will  get  it.     Try  it 
next  Monday. 

N"n  There    are    many    imitation 

IJ.    Electric  Soaps  in  which   elec- 
tricity  olays    no    part.     Dobbins'   is    the 
original*  one,  all  Magnetics,  Electrics,  and 
I  Electro-Magics  are  fraudulent  imitations. 
I  Ask    for  Dobbins'  Electric,  see    that   our 
name    is    on    every  wrapper,    and   if  any 
other    is  sent  you  by  your  grocer,  when 
vou  order  ours, — send  it  back  to  him. 
I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Containinjf  in  four  parts  clear  and  concise  de- 
scriptions of  the  diseases  of  the  respective  anu 
mals,  with  the  exact  doses  of  medicine  for  each. 
A   book  on  diseases  of   domestic  ani- 
mals,  which  should  present  a  description  of 
each  disease  and  name,  the  proper  medicines 
for  treatment  in  such  condensed  form  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  everybody,  has   long 
been  recognized  as  a  desideratum.  This  work 
covers  the  ground  completely      The  book  em- 
bodies the  best  practice  of  the  ablest  Vet- 
erinarians in  iJiis  country  and  Europe,  and  the 
information  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  ae- 
crsaihle—zn  important  consideration.    Each 
disease   is  tirst  dc>cnt>ed,  then  follows  the 
symptoms    bv  whicn  a  may  be  recognized, 
and   lastly  is  given   ihe  proper  remedies. 
The  difterent  meiiicmes  employed  in  all  dis- 
eases are  dcscrioed  and  the  doses  required  are 
given       The  boolc  is  copiously  illustrated, 
including  ergravings  showing  the  shapes   of 
horses'  teeih  at  Uiflerent  ages.    An  elaborate 
index  is  a  valu.ible  feature. 

It  is  printed  in  clear,  good  type  on  fine  paper, 
and  is  handscnuly  bound  in  cloth,  with  ink  side 
stamp  and  gold  back,  and  is  a  book  which 
every  person  ought  to  possess,  who  iias  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  care  ot  animals. 

It  will  be  sent  to  any  address— postpaid— on 
receipt  of  the  p,-ice.  One  Dollar,  or  on  the 
remarkably  liberal  terms  sUted  above. 


il« 


OTOR. 


Address  all  orders  to 


I^AHTWC  4fe   VIIXETrAIl<I> 


EKIE,    E'E3iT2M'.A.. 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  one-half  ream  of  8x11 
who  will  pay  express  anpl  use  it    If 


to  dairymen  and  others 

sent  by  mail,  send  :30  cts.  for  postage 


A.  G.  ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


tOtTEtt  fAMtty  WASttEK. 

We  will  guarantee  the  "LoveU"  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted Ave  years,  and  if  It  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will  refund  the  money. 

-We  liave  made  special  arrangrementB  by 
wbioli  we  can  supply  a  limited  nmnber  of 
tbese  Wasbers  for  $2.00,  including:  a  year's 
subscription    to    Farm    and    Vineyard,    or    we 

will  give  tbe  Wasber  free  to  anyone   sending: 

in  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing  rates,   25  centg 
eacb,  but  we  cannot  pay  freigbtage.    Address, 


FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa 


1() 
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FORCING    FOR    FLOWERS. 


Helpfal  Hints  to  Amatears  Gleaned  fk'om 
Popular  Gardening* 

Inexperienced  persons  presume  that 
plants  may  be  taken  ont  of  the  open 
ground  at  any  time  that  frost  permits 
and  placed  in  strong  heat  at  once.  To 
succeed  with  most  hard  wooded  plants 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  apart- 
ment to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest  before 
forcing.  The  roots  must  form  first, 
which  will  sustain  the  new  growth  of 
leaves  and  young  branches.  Many 
shrubs  bloom  very  early  in  spring,  and 
these,  as  a  rule,  are  preferable  for  forc- 
ing operations.  As  their  flowering  sea- 
son is  of  short  duration  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  a  stock  on  hand  to  draw  from,  as  a 
number  have  ceased  forming  flowers. 

All  bulbous,  tuberous  and  fibrous 
rooted  herbaceous  plants  are  governed 
by  the  same  laws,  and  after  potting 
must  be  preserved  in  a  cold  pit  or  cellar 
until  needed  for  forcing.  Having  such 
a  stock  to  draw  from  every  fortnight  or 
so,  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up 
in  our  greenhouses  or  living  rooms  all 
winter  long.  Roses  are  especially  sensi- 
tive regarding  strong  heat  soon  after  re- 
moval from  open  air;  they  must  be  per- 
mitted '    form  roots  first. 


Flantins  Potatoes. 

In  his  book  "The  New  Potato  Cult- 
ure," Mr.  Carman  advises  planting  the 
seed  pieces  in  depth  according  to  the 
soil,  whether  inclining  to  clay  or  sand, 
from  three  inches  to  five  inches.  The 
distances  of  the  hills  or  drills,  and  the 
pieces  in  them,  should  be  regulated  by 
the  vigor  and  size  of  the  varieties  plant- 
ed. Rank  growing  varieties,  the  same 
as  tall  growing  corn,  will  not  yield  well 
if  planted  too  closely  together.  Experi- 
ments with  placing  the  fertilizer  under 
and  over  the  seed  pieces  give  results  in 
favor  of  the  fertilizing  over  the  pieces. 


Poultnr  at  the  Fairs. 

Nowhere  is  the  rapidly  increasing  in- 
terest in  poultry  more  clearly  indicated 
than  at  the  fairs.  At  the  New  York  state 
fair  the  exhibits  in  poultry  numbered 
2,880,  or  more  than  twice  as  many  as 
were  entered  last  year.  At  the  New  York 
and  New  England  fair,  held  at  Albany, 
the  birds  exhibited  numbered  over  3,000. 
At  these  and  lesser  exhibitions  not  only 
are  fine  specimens  of  the  better  known 
breeds  shown,  but  the  fanciers  are  out 
in  full  force  with  the  new  candidates  for 
favor.  These  displays  give  the  farmers 
to  admirable  chance  of  comparing  the 
various  breeds  and  noting  their  respect- 
ive meri  ts.  The  American  class  of  fowls, 
as  a  rule,  appeals  to  them.  Barred  Plym- 
outh Rocks  are  favorites,  while  the  white 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  white  Wyandottea 
uttt-act  admiring  attention,  as  do  the  gold 
and  silver  Wyandottes.  Games,  bantami 
and  Indian  game  fowls  are  well  repre* 
tented  and  find  manv  admirers. 
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Flowers  for  Decorative  Purposes. 


By  Helen  Wharburden. 
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For  the  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 
After  the  flowers  are  selected  for  the 
winter  window  garden,  the  next  ques- 
tion is  the  window  garden  itself,  and 
the  uses  to  which  the  flowers  can  be 
put.    In  Belgium,  the  window  garden  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  making  the 
streets  appear  fresh    and  attractive. 
The  French  and  Belgium  ladies  keep 
themselves  well  supplied  with  fresh 
flowers  at  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year 
by  means  of  many 
unique  contrivan- 
ces, such  as  turn- 
ing the  balconies 
into  green-housep, 
and    constructing 
double-glazed 
windows    on    the 
sunny  side  of  the 
houses.    The  com- 
mon Belgium  win 
dow  garden  is  a 
simple  contri- 
vance,  and  an- 
swers all  purposes 
for  rearing  winter 
flowers.  It  is  com- 
monly met  with 
this  country,  giv- 
i  n  g     satisfaction 
wherever  it  is 
used.     The  flow- 
ers do  not  occupy 
any    space     that 
may  be  wanted  for 
othler  purposes, 

for  the  window  is  placed  wholly  on  the 
outside.     Between  the  living  room  and 
the  interior  of  the  window  a  glass  sash 
is  constructed,  which  keeps  out  the 
eteam  and  impure  air.    Above  the  slop- 
ing roof  of  glass  the  sun  light  can  enter 
into  the  room  through  two  panes  of 
glass.    The  lower  sashes  open  by  means 
of  a  pair  of  folding  leaves,  so  that  the 
atmosphere  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 
needs  of  the  flowers.    Almost  any  me- 
chanic can  construct  a  Belgium  window 
on  the  outside  of  a  house-it  being  sun 
ply  an  extension,  or  bay  window  put 
up  outside  of  the  ordinary  wlndow.- 
Shelves  should  be  placed  on  a  frame 
work  In  the  window,  in  such  a  way 
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that  any  pot  of  flowers  can  be  reached 
without  disturbing  the  others.  When 
the  nights  are  very  cold  a  pan  of  cold 
water  can  be  put  in  the  window  with- 
out injuring  the  plant  foliage.  This 
should  be  renewed  several  times  in  the 
early  part  of  the  evening,  and  if  neces- 
sary the  heat  from  the  living  room  can 
be  allowed  to  enter.  Additional  pro- 
tection may  be  had  by  pulling  down 
heavy  curtains  between  the  window- 
panes  and  the  plants,  and  by  stuffing 
newspapers  in  the  corners  and  crevices. 
Window  gardens  do  much  better  in 


increased  during  the  long  wintry  nights 
and  gloomy  days.  They  can  be  used 
to  decorate  the  tables,  the  wjills  and 
the  mantle-pieces,  and  the  rooms  of 
the  sick.  As  they  cannot  be  cut  so 
freely  with  long  stems  as  those  taken 
from  the  garden  in  the  summer  time, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  stem  them  before 
they  can  be  arranged  in  wreaths,  bas- 
kets or  bouquets. 

To  wire  the  flowers,  place  one  of 
them  face  downward,  and  run  a  piece 
of  florists'  wire  through  one  of  the 
larger  petals  near  its  base.    Four  other 


basket  form  they  need  only  short 
stems.  Fill  the  basket  with  moss,  then 
stem  the  flowers  as  described,  and  stick 
the  wodden  stem  into  the  moss.  The 
moss  forms  a  good  back  ground,  and 
by  keeping  it  wet  the  flowers  will  pre- 
serve their  beauty  longer.  Stars,  an- 
chors and  wreaths  are  made  in  similar 
ways.  First  make  the  shape  of  the 
design  out  of  moss,  winding  it  together 
tightly  with  wire.  The  whole  can  then 
be  covered  with  tin  foil  or  not,  just  as 
the  taste  of  the  maker  dictates.  Stick 
the  short  flower  stems  iato  the  moss, 

and  they  will  stay 
as  long  as  needed. 


such  places  where  the  vitiated  atmos- 
phere of  the  living  room  cannot  reach 
the  plants.  The  atmosphere  in  the  or- 
dinary living  room  is  so  dry  that  the 
the  plants  soon  lose  their  water  of  veg- 
itation,  and,  as  the  moisture  around 
their  roots  is  also  absorbed,  the  plants 
are  unable  to  suck  up  enough  moisture 
to  sustain  their  exhausted  foliage. 
This  state  of  thinjfs  cannot  be  reme- 
died, for  if  the  living  room  was  put  in 
the  proper  condition  for  the  plants  it 
would  be  unbearable  for  living  pur- 
poses. 

In  using  the  flowers  thus  grown  for 
decorative  purposes  the  brightness  and 
cheerfulness  of  the  home  are  greatly 


petals  are  pieced  in  the  same  way.  The 
end  of  the  wires  are  then  bent  back- 
ward and  twisted  around  each  other 
until  they  form  a  small  compact  stem. 
A  little  damp  moss  twisted  around  the 
wire  and  close  up  to  the  base  of  the 
flower  will  conceal  the  artificial  stem 
from  view.  The  stem  can  then  be  in 
creased  to  any  length  by  adding  splints 
of  wood  to  the  wire. 

Only  the  hardy  kinds  of  flowers  can 
be  wired  in  this  way.  The  Geraniums 
and  other  similar  delicate  ones  must  be 
gummed  to  their  artificial  stems.  The 
best  gum  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  so- 
lution of  bleached  shellac  in  alcohol 
If  the  flowers  are  to  be  arranged  in 


Change  of  Name 

There  isa  strong 
talk   of  changing 
the  name  of  the 
Erie   Chrysanthe- 
mum Club,  mak- 
ing  it   The    Erie 
C  h  r  ysanthemum 
and   North  West- 
ern Pennnylvania 
Horticultural   So- 
ciety.   The  reason 
the  society  did  n  t 
get  this  title  when 
first  organ  ized, 
was  because  there 
was  an  Erie  Coun- 
ty    Horticultural 
Society  then  in  ex- 
istence,   but    this 
has     since    fallen 
through. 

The  Erie  Chry- 
santhemum Club 
at  present  numbers  among  its  250  mem- 
bers, some  of  the  best  families  of  Erie, 
and  others  are  daity  coming  to  the 
front,  anxious  to  assist  in  the  good 
work  so  well  began.  And,  with  the 
wider  field  for  work  given  the  society 
by  its  new  name,  with  quarterly  shows, 
and  meeting  for  discussion  on  horticul- 
tural subjects,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Erie  Chrysanthemum  and  North 
Western  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  should  not  rank  among  the 
best  in  the  land.  We  wish  the  soc  ety 
every  success,  by  whatever  name  it  is 
known,  for  its  object  is  a  good  one. 
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Commercial  Fertilizer. 


By  Thos.  D.  Baird. 


For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

No  better  evidence  is  needed  that  our 
farms  have  lost  most  of  their  fertility, 
than  the  crops  they  produce.  But  the 
idea  of  the  farmer  is  how  to  restore 
this  lost  fertility  in  the  best,  the  quick- 
est and  cheapest  way. 

The  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  tell 
us  that  it  can  be  done  with  fertilizers, 
and  it  looks  like  it  might  be  so,  as 
nitrogio,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
are  the  elements  mostly  lost ;  but  as  a 
rule  manufacturers  don't  know  what 
practical  value  their  fertilizers  have. 
I  have  made  restoring  lost  fertility, 
manures  and  their  effects,  a  study  for 
the  last  fifteen  years,  backed  by  prac- 
tical tests.  And  from  my  experience  I 
cannot  think  that  our  land  can  be  re- 
stored with  artificial  fertilizers.  Prop- 
perly  managed  they  may  be  made  an 
auxiliary,  but  will  not  do  it  alone. 

I  have  applied  fertilizers  from  4o  to 
1000  pounds  per  acre  on  my  garden 
crops,  some  crops  done  well  and  others 
did  not.  I  have  tried  it  on  corn  several 
years.  I  have  put  it  at  the  rate  of  forty 
pounds  to  the  acre  in  the  hill,  leaving 
some  rows  through  the  middle  of  the 
field  unfertilized,  for  a  test.  When  the 
corn  was  about  two  feet  high  looking 
fine,  these  rows  unfertilized  were  not 
over  one  foot  high  and  not  very  thrifty, 
but  by  the  time  the  ear  was  made,  these 
rows  were  as  good  as  the  rest  and 
made  as  good  ears.  I  have  applied  fer- 
tilizers in  various  ways  on  different 
soils,  and  only  in  three  instances  have 
I  found  the  result  a  better  ear.  Fertil- 
izers, or  at  least  some  of  them,  put  on 
corn  stimulates  the  growth  of  the  plant 
in  a  decided  manner  at  first— so  much 
so  that  we  are  led  to  suppose  for  some 
time  that  it  would  give  the  largest 
crop,  but  at  harvest  it  will  be  found 
that  it  produced  little  if  any  more  corn. 
A  fertilizer  increases  the  growth  of 
stalk  and  blades,  but  has  but  little 
effect  in  increasing  the  production  of 
grain.  I  doubt  if  it  will  make  the 
yield  sufficiently  greater  to  cover  its 
costs. 

But  using  fertilizers  not  only  fails  to 
restore  the  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  it 
has  several  evil  influences.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  use  fertilizers  in  raising 
crops  and  sell  them  oflf  the  farm,  is 
death  to  the  soil,  or  even  practice  rais- 
ing crops  with  fertilizers,  whether  we 
sell  them  or  not,  will  finally  ruin  the 
soil.  Close  observation  will  show  that 
it  makes  the  soil  hard  and  lifeless,  at 
least  this  is  my  experience  with  its  use. 
I  cannot  see  how  it  can  do  otherwise, 
as  it  imparts  no  body  to  the  soil,  but 
stimulates  the  plant  so  that  it  draws 
harder  on  the  elements  already  in  the 
soil,  rendering  it  poorer  and  poorer. 

I  have  talked  to  good  farmers  here 
and  in  other  counties  and  many  of 
them  find  the  same  evil  effects.  Some 
farmers  say,  if  you  will  turn  under  a 
good  crop  of  clover  before  using  fertil- 
izers, you  will  find  it  will  not  have 
these  evil  tendencies.  This  may  all  be 
true,  but  how  are  we  to  get  the  clover 
crop  to  turn   under  is  the  question. 


Land  that  is  able  to  produce  a  good 
crop  of  clover  can  be  improved  with  it. 
But  uuother  evil  that  using  fertilizers 
has,  that  I  wish  to  notice,  is  that  they 
cause  the  farmer  to  neglect  home  ma- 
nure, and  to  sew  less  grass  and  clover, 
prefering  to  buy  fertilizers,  and  raise 
corn,  tobacco  and  other  cultivated 
crops  rather  than  be  troubled  with  the 
extra  stock.  Consequently  we  see 
fields  and  fence  corners  growing  up 
with  briars  and  bushes.  Commercial 
manures  may  be  used  with  good  results 
on  fodder  crops,  and  then  turned  under 
or  cut  and  cured  and  fed  to  stock,  and 
their  manure  returned  to  the  fields. 
From  my  experience  with  fertilizers,  I 
would  advise  when  used  to  use  it  on 
crops  that  make  their  growth  in  the 
early  part  of  the  summer,  when  the 
soil  is  more  moist  and  the  rain  is  more 
frequent. 

To  restore  the  fertility  to  our  worn- 
out  farms  we  must  first  give  up  this 
break  down  system  which  we  have 
practised  for  year-?,  and  a  building  up 
process  must  be  adopted.  This  restless 
and  impatient  spirit  towards  mother 
earth  and  native  soil,  must  be  made 
subordinate  to  a  calmer  and  more  ra- 
tional judgment,  which  will  take  into 
consideration  all  the  facts  involved  in 
the  treatment  and  cultivation  of  dif- 
ferent soils. 

I  find  the  best  fertilizer  for  all  crops, 
and  most  especially  garden  crops,  is  a 
compost,  composed  of  forest  leaves  and 
the  richest  wood  mould  and  animal 
manures,  composed  in  alternate  layers 
until  well  rotted.  Where  animal  ma- 
nures are  a  little  scarce  or  hard  to  get, 
use  two  parts  leaves  and  mould  to  one 
of  animal  manures.  This  compost  ap- 
plied to  land  make  fine  crops  and  stead- 
ily improve  its  fertility.  This  compost 
not  only  put  plant  food  in  the  soil  but 
gives  it  a  darker  color,  which  warms  it 
and  gives  it  a  better  mechanical  condi- 
tion, building  up  and  giving  a  good 
body  to  the  land. 

I  have  a  friend  who  is  running  a 
large  farm  and  garden,  whose  land  is 
steadily  improving,  who  toid  me  he  had 
never  bought  a  pound  of  fertilizer  or 
load  of  manure.  He  raises  large  crops 
of  clover  and  feeds  it  to  stock,  turns 
under  the  sod. 

It  seems  to  me  a  better  way  to  im- 
prove our  crops,  than  to  use  commer- 
cial fertilizers,  is  to  grow  small  crops 
and  feed  them  to  stock,  save  carefully 
all  their  manure  and  return  it  in  the 
best  and  most  effective  way  to  the  soil. 
If  you  have  more  clover  than  you  care 
to  keep  stock  to  feed  it  to,  do  not  sell 
it  off  the  farm,  but  let  it  stand  and  fall 
and  rot  on  the  land.  The  shade  will 
accumulate  plant  food  and  the  whole 
plant  and  root  will  be  worth  more  to 
the  soil  than  the  hay  will  bring  in  cash. 


Ever  purchaser  of  our  Paint  Book 
gets  a  yearns  subscription  to  Farm 
AND  Vineyard. 


Growing  Qrapes  in  Small  G-ardens. 

Mr.  Abner  Hollingsworth,  writing  to 
Farm  Journal,  very  truly  says: 

It  must  be  a  small  garden  indeed 
that  has  not  a  nook  or  corner  some- 
where large  enough  to  grow  a  Concord 
grapevine.  By  a  little  strategy  room 
may  be  found  to  crowd  in  a  Niagara 
and  a  Brighton. 


Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  are 
many  farmers  who  have  100  acres  of 
land  and  not  a  grapevine  growing  on 
the  premises,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
wild  vines  aroand  the  fence  or  in  the 
swamps. 

While  it  is  of  course  very  naughty 
for  farmers'  boys  to  steal  fruit,  I  am 
not  surprised  that  some  of  them  do  so. 
They  have  none  at  home.  These  same 
boys  would  be  glad  to  help  grow  it,  if 
they  had  the  chance. 

There  can  be  no  earthly  reason  why 
every  reader  of  this  paper  should  not 
grow  the  three  varieties  recommended 
by  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  when  they  can 
be  delivered  with  your  mail,  together 
with  another  new  variety.  The  Wyom- 
ing Red,  and  a  years  subscription  to 
this  paper,  for  only  50  cents;  the  regu- 
lar price  of  this  paper  alone. 

These  four  varieties  of  grapes,  we 
consider  the  best  four  grapes  in  culti- 
vation for  all  practical  purposes  ;  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  pres- 
ent to  make  preparation. 

Choose  the  location,  and  have  the 
grapevines  mailed  as  early  as  the 
weather  will  permit  of  it  being  done 
safely  ;  and  if  when  you  receive  them 
the  ground  is  frozen,  place  them  in  the 
cellar,  and  cover  the  roots  with  sand 
or  muck.  You  are  then  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  first  opportunity 
offered  next  spring  ;  and  a  few  years 
hence,  when  you  are  enjoying  the  lux- 
ury of  delicious  grapes  plucked  from 
your  own  vines,  you  will  wonder  why 
you  did  not  plant  those  grape  vines 
years  ago. 

At  the  same  time  try  and  find  room 
to  crowd  in  one  or  too  peach  trees. 
And  if  your  garden  is  two  small  for 
standard  trees,  try  your  hand  at  grow- 
ing a  dwarf  pear,  or  apple  tree.  For 
until  you  have  eaten  fruit  from  a  tree 
planted  and  carefully  attended  by  your- 
self, you  will  never  know  the  real  en- 
joyment of  eating  delicious  fruit. 

For  all  fruits  the  two  most  essential 
fertilizing  elements  are  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Those  who  have 
wood  aehes  have  potash  in  its  best  form. 
The  next  best  is  muriate  of  potash. 
Raw  bone  meal  or  steamed  bone  flour 
is  the  best  form  of  phosphoric  acid. 
Bones  in  any  form  are  good  manure 
for  grapes. 

If  in  planting  your  vines,  you  can 
hunt  up  a  bushel  basket  full  of  bones 
and  bury  them  around  and  under  the 
vines,  you  will  reap  the  full  benefit  in 
after  years. 

Many  times  in  stirring  the  soil  of  a 
grapevine  border,  I  have  been  surpris- 
ed to  find  how  completely  the  roots 
have  taken  possession  of  a  large  bone, 
and  how  soon  that  bone  can  be  turned 
into  plant  food  by  the  natural  action 
of  the  chemicals  contained  in  the  soil. 

Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  grape- 
vine is  a  gross  feeder,  and  as  such 
should  be  furnished  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  plant  food  at  all  times. 

We  want  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  month.  Write 
at  once  for  terms. 


Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


MEADOWS,    OLD    AND    NEW. 

rhe  Value  of  Old  Meadows  as  Compared 
with  Those  Newly  Seeded. 

Farmers  are  often  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  an  old  meadow  or  pasture 
should  be  broken  up  and  reseeded  oi 
permitted  to  remain  longer  in  its  present 
condition.  Instances  are  known  where 
rich  alluvial  lands  continuously  pas- 
tured for  a  long  series  of  years  r^^emed  to 
have  improved  rather  than  to  i.ave  de- 
generated. The  yield  of  grass,  of  course, 
will  vary  with  the  season.  Under  favor- 
able conditions  of  moisture  the  growth 
will  be  early  and  rapid  and  the  crop  oi 
herbage  large.  Where  care  has  been 
taken  to  keep  out  noxious  weeds  from 
the  beginning,  such  pastures  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  suffered  from  want  of  re- 
Beeding. 

To  practically  test  the  question  of  the 
value  of  old  meadows  as  compared  with 
those  newly  seeded,  experiments  run- 
ning through  three  years  were  made  by 
Professor  Beal,  botanist,  at  the  Michi- 
gan station  on  five  and  a  half  acres  of 
rather  low,  stiff,  clay  land,  which  had 
been  continuously  pastured  for  twenty 
years  or  more.  In  1888  a  portion  of  this 
field  was  thoroughly  tile  drained  and 
plowed,  and  twelve  plats  of  thirty  feet 
square  each  were  sown  with  several 
sorts  of  clovers  and  grasses,  either  pure 
or  mixed,  for  comparison.  Twelve  sep- 
arate square  rods  of  the  permanent 
meadow  and  the  same  number  of  the 
newly  seeded  portions  were  selected  for 
the  test.  From  time  to  time  as  any  of 
these  plats  were  in  condition  for  cutting 
the  grass  was  mowed,  weighed  at  once, 
then  well  dried  and  weighed  again. 

The  residts  are  given  in  tables  too 
lengthy  to  be  reproduced  here.  The 
grasses  of  the  old  pasture  consisted  al- 
most entirely  of  timothy,  June  grass 
and  red  top.  A  mixture  of  eight  sorts 
sown  consisted  of  timothy,  tall  oat  grass, 
orchard  grass,  tall  fescue,  fowl  meadow 
grass,  red  clover,  mammoth  clover  and 
wild  grass  from  the  west.  The  first  year 
of  the  trial  the  yield  of  the  following 
named  grasses  among  those  recently 
sown  was  very  light:  Meadow  foxtail, 
June  grass,  fowl  meadow  grass  and  rod 
top,  while  the  old  pasture  was  already 
established  and  ready  to  cut  an  average 
yield  the  first  year  of  the  trial. 

Some  of  the  general  conclusions  found 
in  the  Michigan  bulletin  are  as  follows; 
Alsike  clover,  some  parts  of  the  orchard 
grass,  tall  oat  grass  and  perennial  rye 
grass  have  nearly  run  out,  while  red 
clover  may  be  expected  to  die  the  com- 
ing winter.  The  average  yield  of  the 
natural  sod  was  light  when  compared 
with  most  plats  recently  seeded.  One 
of  the  striking  points  was  the  large  yield 
of  the  plats  sown  with  a  mixture  of 
eight  sorts.  If  these  sorts  are  properly 
selected  such  results  of  mixtures  will  al- 
most invariably  follow. 

Whether  to  keep  arable  lands  of  the 
farm  in  permanent  pasture  or  meadow 
in  this  state  will  depend  on  many  cir- 
cumstances, among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  following,  viz.,  The  risk  of 
having  the  grasses  of  the  old  sod  injured 
by  insects,  by  the  cold  of  winter  or  the 
droughts  of  summer,  and  the  cost  of  seed 
and  labor  in  breaking  up  and  reseeding 
every  two  or  three  years.  As  shown  by 
other  experimenters,  permanent  grass 
lands  accumulate  a  surplus  of  nitrogen, 
which  is  just  what  is  needed  for  most 
other  crops.  The  results  would  doubt- 
less be  very  different  if  repeated  on  other 
kinds  of  soil. 

Leaks  in  the  shingle  roof  can  be 
stopped  pei-manently  by  slipping  in  strips 
of  tin.  They  will  remain  in  place  with- 
out nailing.  To  nail  is  to  make  other 
leaks.  If  the  tin  be  oiled  or  painted  with 
linseed  oil  and  dried  before  using,  its  life 
wiU  be  lengthened. 
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Salt  in  The  Garden. 

In  spite  of  the  experiments,  and  long 
discussions  in  periodicals,  many  still 
doubt  the  policy  of  using  salt  to  any 
extent  in   the  garden.    Many   plants 
and  gardens  liave  been  nearly  ruined 
by  applications  of  this  strong  agent ; 
but  this  fact  should  not  influence  any 
one  from  making  trials  with  salt  in  the 
garden.    Salt  may  be  used  successfully 
upon  nearly  all  kinds  of  crops  if  it  is 
properly  applied.      It  should  not  be 
used  on  cold,  wet,  or  heavy  soils,  and 
those  who  use  it  in  this  way  will  be 
disappointed  in  the  results,  for  the  ten- 
dency is  to  keep  the  ground  cool  and 
moist.    It  will  do  harm  rather  than 
good  to  all  such  soils.    It  should  not  be 
cast  upon  very  young  or  tender  plants 
of  any  kind,  for  it  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  kill  them. 

Salt  is  not  much  of  a  fertilizer  in 
itself,  though  plants  take  it  up,  as  one 
can  tell  by  tasting  and  by  the  stiffening 
and  glazing  of  straw  of  a  plant  grown 
in  a  salted  ground.    It  acts  upon  and 
assimilates  the  gross  matter  in  the  soil 
so  as  to  make  it  available   food.     It 
should  be  in   every  garden,  but  not 
sprinkled  carelessly  over    the  plants 
where  it  is  almost  sure  to  kill  mo&t  of 
them.    It  should  be  spread  over  the 
soil  before  the  seed  is  put  in,  and  then 
dragged  and  worked  in.    Sow  the  salt 
and  then  work  in  a  layer  of  manure. 


You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vineyard 
oustomers  well. 


Small  Farms. 


for  watering  stock,  as  well  as  to  have 
it  convenient  in  case  of  fire.  Then  get 
the  Pekin  duck  and  some  geese,  and 
above  all  else  keep  75  or  100  hens. 
These  hens  if  well  cared  for  will  pay 
you  about  one  dollar  apiece  for  the 
year. 

Your  hen    house    should  be    on    a 
southern  slope  and  have  large  glass 
windows  on  the  south  to  let  in  the 
warm  sun.     They  should  have  ground 
bone,  and  boxes  of  dust  for  dusting 
themselves ;  plenty  of  lime  ;  and  water 
clean  and  pure,  and  a  great  variety  of 
feed.    Light  wheat  and  broken  kernals 
are  excelent  for  them.    Cabbage  leaves 
cut  up  as  for  kraut  and  apples  also 
should    be  fed  them  twice  or    three 
times  a  week.    Their  house  should  be 
often  cleaned  and  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur  and   then  dusted  with  lime  to 
make  sweet.    They  should  have  about 
twice  as  many  nests  as  are  absolutely 
necessary,  as  sometimes  they  get  no- 
tion 1  and  want  a  change.    Their  nests 
should  be  hidden  as  much  as  possible 
fron  sight. 

The  (iuinnea  hen  is  a  very  prolific 
layer  and  where  eggs  are  sold  by  the 
dozen,  will  sell  as  well  as  any  other  al- 
though a  trifle  lighter  than  hens  eggs. 
The  caring  for  these  different  varie 
ties  of  fowl  and  the  rearing  of  your 
lambs,  with  the  large  garden  and  the 
other  duties  of  the  farm,  will  keep  an 
active  man  busy,  and  will  produce  as 
great  a  profit  in  proportion  to  acres, 
and  perhaps  more,  as  his  more  fortun- 
ate neighbor.     Even  though  you  have 
to  rent  your  farm,  you  can  soon  get 
quite  a  start  in  life,  if  you  are  indus- 
trious and  ecconomical ;  two  very  ne- 
cessary things  for  any  farmer  to  pos 
sess  in  order  to  be  successful. 


efit.     While  with  field  crops,  as  much 
the  best  plan  is  haul  the  manure  direct 
from  the  stables  or  sheds  to  the  fields 
and  applying,  without  rotting  in  the 
garden  and  truch  patch.    In  a  majority 
of  cases,  the  better  plan  is  to  rot  thor- 
oughly before  applying.     Where  sup- 
ply of  manure  is  not  sufficient  for  all 
crops,  in  very  many  cases  it  will  be 
found  a  good  plan  to  use  commercial 
fertilizers  with  the  potatoes,  and  use 
the  animal  manures  with  some  other 
crops.      Commercial     fertilizers     and 
wood  ashes  are  good  for  onions,  and 
using  these  will  keep  the  supply  of  an- 
imal manures  for  other  crops.     In  man- 
aging the  manure  from  the  stock,  it  is 
always  best  to  use  sufficient  bedding 
to  keep  the  stock  clean  ad  absorb 
and  retain  all  of  the  liquors,  as  they 
are  fully  as  valuable  as  the  solids,  ■  ut 
it  is  usualy  best  to  increase  the  bulk 
otherwise  than  this,  as  dry  straw,  weeds 
or  stalks ;  add  but  little  plant  food  to 
the  soil  their  effect  being  largely  me 
chanical.     In  the  fields  this  may  be 
plowed  under  to  a  good   advantage, 
but  it  is  only  in  exceptional  cases  that 
they  can  be  hauled  out  and  scattered 
over  the  fields  and  plowed  under  to 
an    advantage.     Better   purchase   oil 
meal  and  bran  and  feed  out  to  stock, 
and  convert  into  manure  in  this  way. 


Bt  albert  H.  Rhodes. 


For  the  Pabm  and  Vinbtand. 
The  small  farmer  labors  under  quite 
a  disadvantage,  especially  in  raising 
stock  for  the  market ;  and  in  trying  to 
raise  g  ain  to  sell.    These  branches  of 
farming    are    not    suitable    for   small 
farms.      There  are  several  branches 
though,  which  can  be  successfully  car- 
ried on  on  the  farm  of  a  few  acres  with 
equal  advantage  with  the  larger  terri- 
tory.  A  small  flock  of  sheep  with  plenty 
of  fowls  of  all  varieties,  will  pay  hand- 
somely at  present. 

The  South  Downs,  if  bred  carefully, 
make  a  first-class  variety  for  a  small 
farm.  Breed  to  a  Cotsnold  Ram  and 
raise  early  lambs.  Raise  turnips  and 
carrots  and  beets  to  feed  the  ewes  on  in 
spring,  and  care  for  them  carefully 
and  they  will  pay  you  well. 

Your  meadow  should  consist  of  a 
great  variety  of  grass,  amidst  which 
white  clover  should  be  largely  mixed. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  given  your 
sheep  and  not  oblige  them  to  eat  snow 
for  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Twenty  ewes  would  be  about  right 
for  iO  acres  of  land,  and  by  selHng  off 
yearly  your  surplus  you  can  keep  your 
flock  about  the  same.  Renew  them 
often  by  keeping  your  best  lambs  and 
selling  the  old  sheep,  as  an  old  sheep 
will  run  down  and  die  with  ordinary 

care. 

Almost  all  farms  have  some  low 
places  where  the  ground  is  springy. 
Separate  out  such  a  place  for  a  small 
pond  for  fish  and  ducks  and  geese,  and 


We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  the  Neio  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm  <&  Vineyard, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


Some  Advantage. 


By  using  commercial  f  rtilizers,  the 
plant  food  needed,  is  applied  in  a  more 
concentrated  form.    In  applying,  how- 
ever, care  must  be  taken  not  to  apply 
all  in  a  heap.    Whether  the  quantity  be 
large  or  small,  in  nearly  all  cases,  better 
results  will  be  secured  by  stirring  well 
into  the  soil.   With  small  garden  plants, 
of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  scatter 
as  far  out  when  applied  in  the  hill,  as 
is   necessary  with  potatoes,  cabbage, 
tomatoes  or  the  larger  class  of  plants. 
A  good  plan  in  the  garden  is  to  scat- 
ter  broad-cast  over  the  surface,  and 
work  into  the  soil  with  the  rake  just 
before  sewing  the  seed.     If  of  a  good 
quality,  commercial  fertilizers  are  gen- 
erally easily  soluble,  and  tne  elements 
of  plant  food  they  contain  are  readily 
available  for  use  by  the  plant. 

No  matter  in  what  condition  the 
manures  of  fertilizers  are  applied,  if 
they  are  of  benefit  to  the  growing 
plants,  they  must  be  soluble.  One  ad- 
vantage in  rotting  the  manure  before 
applying,  is  that  it  is  in  a  much  more 
available  condition  than  if  applied 
fresh.  In  handling  manure  there  is 
an  advantage  in  increasing  the  quan- 
tity Ht  the  expense  of  quality,  only  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  hauling  out  and 
applying,  without  a  corresponding  ben- 


If  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  copy,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 

Thirty  years'  dealing  with  the  public 
is  likely  to  give  a  man  a  name,  either 
1  good  or  bad.  In  the  case  of  our  old 
friend,  James  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Mar- 
blehead,  the  dealings  have  been  so  hon- 
orable that  the  name  is  a  synonym  of 
integrity  wherever  known,  and  every 
man,  farmer  or  otherwise,  who  buys 
seed  of  him  knows  he  is  getting  just 
what  he  pays  for— rare  enough  in  these 
days  of  tricks  in  trade.  Send  for  his 
catalogue,  which  is  free  to  all,  and  get 
something  that  is  absolutely  reliable. 


Squirrels  and  Com. 

At  the  Iowa  station  great  efforts  were 
made  in  the  spring  to  find  out  the  best 
way  of  preventing  the  squirrels  from  tak- 
ing the  com.    The  com  was  treated  in 
the  following  ways:  Smoked  with  meat 
in  an  ordinary  smokehouse  until  the  ker- 
nels were  black;  smoked  in  a  barrel  with 
tobacco   dust;   smoked    over   night   in 
strong  decoction  of  tobacco  and  of  quasr- 
sia  chips;  soaked  in  a  dilute  carbolic  acid 
mixture,  in  strong  alum  water,  in  salt 
water  and  in  kerosene.    The  squirrels 
wovdd  take  the  com  treated  in  any  of 
these  ways,  though   the  carbolic  acid 
treatment  and  the  smoking  with  tobacco 
made  the  com  distasteful,  and  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  other  ground  would  be 
left  till  the  last.    The  best  remedy  seems 
to  be  to  harrow  the  ground  immediately 
after  planting  to  cover  the  planter  tracks, 
and  then  to  scatter  com  about  the  border 
of  the  fields  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
squirrel  holes  as  soon  as  the  com  begins 
to  come  up.        

Killing  Fowls  Inside  a  BarreL 

The  following  occurs   in    Profits    in 
Poultry,  published  by  the  O.  Judd  com- 
pany: "Fowls  are  best  slaughtered  thus: 
A  barrel  is  provided  with  a  number  of 
nails  driven  in  around  the  open  edge. 
A  number  of  loops  of  twine  about  six 
inches  long  are  also  provided.    The  bird 
is  fastened  by  noosing  the  loop  around 
the  legs  and  is  hung  in  the  barrel  head 
downward.    The  head  is  then  taken  in 
the  left  hand  and  a  sharp  pointed  knife 
is  pu.shed  through  the  throat  close  to  the 
vertebraB  and  down  forward  so  as  to  cut 
the  throat  clear  through,  by  w^hich  sen- 
sation is  at  once  arrested  and  the  fowl 
bleeds  to  death  rapidly  and  painlessly. 
Being  confined  in  the  barrel,  the  splash- 
ing from  the  fiuttering  is  avoided  and 
everything  is  done  in  a  clean  and  easy 


manner. 


The  Rural  and  I  oultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
Hural  and  I  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  Vinyeard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
60  cents. 

How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Re- 
ward for  any  case  of  Catarrh  that  can 
not  be  cured  by  taking  Hall's  Catarrh 

Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO  ,  Propp., 

Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known 
F.  J.  Cheney  for  the  last  five  years, 
and  believe  him  to  be  perfectly  honor- 
able in  all  business  transactions,  and 
financially  able  to  carry  out  any  obli- 
gations made  by  their  firm. 
West  &  Truax,    wholesale  druggists, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 
Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  wholesale 
druggists,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  inter- 
nally, acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system. 
Price,  75o  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all 
druggists. 


Odd  Mention. 

Are  you  sure  your  seed  com  is  dry?  A 
little  moisture  may  be  fatal. 

An  old  bran  sack  folded  up  and  tacked 
on  the  milking  stool  will  add  to  the 
milker's  comfort. 

Com  cobs  soaked  in  coal  oil  for  kind- 
ling are  made  safer,  and  otherwise  im- 
proved, by  being  rolled  in  fine  sawdust. 

Tallow  smeared  over  the  moldboard 
will  keep  it  from  rustmg  if  the  plow  is 
sheltered.  Mix  a  little  white  lead  wnth 
the  tallow. 


Bee  Cellars. 

At  a  beekeepers'  meeting,  where  the 
subject  of  wintering  bees  came  up  for 
discussion.  Dr.  Miller,  who  wants  air  for 
his  bees,  expressed  a  preference  for  a 
large   cellar— one   that  gives  sufficient 
space  to  place  the  hives  without  crowd- 
ing.   In  his  opinion  the  depth  under- 
ground should  be  about  eight  feet.    The 
entrance  should  be  on  the  side  where  the 
general     prevailing   winds   would    not 
come.    If  on  a  side  hill,  let  the  entrance 
be  where  you  can  walk  in  on  the  level. 
It  should  have  double  doors. 

President  Taylor,  commenting  on  Dr. 
Miller's  remarks,  said  that  the  sun 
would  penetrate  through  doors  more 
readily  than  through  the  sides  of  the 
building,  and  the  door,  therefore,  should 
not  be  where  the  sun  would  shmo  upon 
it  very  long.  The  north  or  east  would 
be  preferable  and  avoid  the  sun. 

Dr.  Mason,  who  considers  that  pure 
air  is  more  needed  in  early  spring  than 
in  winter,  gave  the  dimensions  of  his 
cellar,  which  are  14  by  22  feet.  In  this 
he  has  wintered  fifty  colonies. 


Notes. 

How  can  a  cow  have  the  "milk  and 
beef  form?" 

It  requires  15,000,000  cows  to  supply 
this  United  States  with  milk,  cheese  and 
batter. 
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Sulphuring  or  Bleeching  Dried 

Fruit  a  Mistake,  If  not 

a  Crime. 


By  Joel  W.  Smith,  m.  D.,  Charles  City,  Mo. 

For  the  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

The  object  of  this  paper  should  com- 
mand the  careful  attention  of  con- 
sumers of  dried  fruit,  of  conscientious 
fruit  dealers,  and  of  all  health  authori- 
ties. Fruit  is  now  regarded  more  as  a 
necessity  than  as  a  luxury,  the  want 
of  it  being  a  common  cause  of  ill 
health. 

As  fresh  fruit  is  not  always  obtaina- 
ble, various  methods  of  preserving  it 
are  in  use,  drying  being  one  of  the  old 
est  and  the  best  for  many  fruits.  Mid- 
dle-aged people  recollect  when  sun  or 
air  dryinif  was  the  only  method  for 
market.  Then  some  good  housewife 
discovered  that  more  rapid  drying  by 
artificial  heat,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar,  was  a  cleaner  method, 
safer  against  fermentation  and  decay, 
retained  the  flavor  better,  and  the  fruit 
was  also  lighter  colored,  than  when  sun 
or  air  dried  The  present  evaporators 
are  only  an  enlargement  of  the  idea  of 
such  more  rapid  drying  while  canning 
consists  in  the  exclusion  of  the  micro- 
organic  germs  of  fermentation. 

This  is  the  age  of  progress,  yet  ex- 
perience often  shows  that  not  all 
changes  are  improvements.  It  is  about 
fifteen  years  since  the  sulphuring  or 
bleaching  of  dried  fruit  began.  At 
first  only  the  uniform  light  color  was 
sought,  as  in  apples,  pears,  etc.,  but 
for  some  years  past  nearly  all  the  large 
evaporating  establishments  have  "sul- 
phured" all  kinds  of  fruits  and  some 
vegetables,  and  now  much  of  the  Cal- 
ifornia sun-dried  fruit  for  the  market 
is  also  treated  in  the  same  manner 
The  light  color,  especially  of  apples 
early  attracted  unthinking  consumers 
and  commercial  men,  thus  materially 
increasing  the  price  'of  such  fruit. 
That  caused  the  practice  to  spread 
even  to  those  who  disapproved  of  it. 
The  expense  and  trouble  were  very 
sliprht.  Fruit  so  treated  is  said  to  dry 
more  readily,  consequently  all  now  per- 
fer  to  do  it. 

While  the  apparant  change  is  only 
in  color,  t  ere  is  a  loss  of  the  natural 
fruit  flavor,  even  by  the  most  careful 
sulphuring.  Unfortunately,  some  peo- 
ple do  not  notice  the  difference,  but 
careful  comparison  shows  U,  as  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  manufacturers  of  such 
fruit. 

The  practice  began  in  California 
with  apricots,  as  early  as  1879.  At  the 
Twelfth  State  Fruit  Gorwers'  Conven- 
tion, held  is  Frisco  during  four  days  in 
November,  1889,  a  paper  on  *'Fruit 
Drying"  was  red  by  J.  L.  Mosher,  of 
San  Jose,  and  in  his  paper  he  remarked 
—"If  fruit  be  picked  before  ripe  and 
over  sulphured  to  produce  whiteness, 
it  is  devoid  of  its  true  rich  taste  and 
flavor,  and  only  requires  polishing  to 
make  buttons:'  (Th^  italics  are  his.) 
In  discussing  the  par)er,  one  gentleman 
said— 'I  believe  sulphuring  the  fruit  is 
the  greatest  mistake  in  the  world.  I 
do  it,  but  I  believe  it  is  wrong;  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit  is  gone  after  it  is 
sulphured." 

This  change  of  quality  was  the  first 
thing  that  called  the  attention  of  the 
writer's  family  to  what  was  lacking  in 


the  "nice,  uniformly  colored"  bleached 
fruits. 

Later  investigations  have  proved  the 
presence  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  "white 
vitrol,"  in  all  samples  of  fruit  where 
zinc  surfaced  trays  were  used  to  hold 
the  sulphured  fruit  while  drying.  In- 
terested parties  have  charged  the  Ger 
man  prohibition  of  American  evapor- 
ated apples  to  rival  trade  opposition, 
but  there  is  no  German  fruit  to  com- 
pete with  them.  The  real  cause  was 
the  finding:  of  zinc  poison  in  considera- 
ble quantity.  A  good  paternal  govern 
ment  aims  to  protect  its  people. 

WHY  SULPHUR  FRUIT  AT  ALL? 

.  The  advocates  of  sulphuring  fruit 
say,— (1)  It  dries  quicker,  (2)  looks  bet- 
ter, (3)  keeps  better,  and  (4)  sells  better. 
Besides  it  makes  ripe,  unripe  and  poor 
fruit  all  look  alike  ;  and  if  not  so  good 
for  it,  but  few  know  it. 

Sulphurous  acid  is  formed  by  burn- 
ing sulphur,  and  is  readily  absorbed  by 
water.  It  abstracts  oxygen  from  many 
vegetable  substances,  and  thereby 
bleaches  them.  It  also  tends  to  pre- 
vent microscopic  organizations  that 
cause  fermentation.  The  acid  in  liquid 
form  is  colorless,  very  cheap,  and  smells 
like  burning  sulphur;  is  antiseptic,  a 
preservative  fluid  for  some  substances 
—sample  fruits,  etc.  Sulphur  is  often 
burned  to  disinfect  sick-rooms  of  dis- 
ease germs,  and  to  kill  rats,  mice  and 
vermin,  but  its  use  with  food  is  objec 
tionable.  Ants  and  other  insects,  it  is 
said,  will  not  touch  sulphured  fruit, 
while  they  will  readily  attack  well 
ripened  fruit  that  is  not  sulphured. 
The  instinct  of  insects  and  animals  is 
sometimes  better  than  the  practice  of 
human  beings.  In  general,  substances 
that  rebel  such  creatures  are  hardly 
safe  for  human  food. 

THK  KFFKCT  ON  CONSUMPTION 

has  seemed  to  be  a  decided  falling  oflf 
in  demand  among  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  people.  Retail  grocers  know 
that  many  who  once  used  dried  fruit 
extensively  say,  "Somehow  we  have 
lost  our  relish  for  ir,"  and  have  almost 
ceased  to  use  it  s  nee  the  craze  for  sul- 
phuring fruits  began.  Fruit  men  say, 
"The  public  demands  sulphured  fruit, 
will  pay  more  for  it,  and  we  will  supply 
it."  The  piiblic  will  yet  show  them 
that  it  can  get  its  eyes  open.  As  the 
green  and  canned  fruit  interests  are 
the  only  permanent  pjainers  by  the 
sulphuring  process,  they  are  interested 
to  have  it  continued. 

DIFFICULT  TO  OBTAIN. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  a  superior 
quality  of  unbleached  fruit.  In  1886 
several  retail  grocers  who  understood 
the  question  corresponded  with  parties 
evaporating  apples.  The  reply  was, 
that  "if  an  order  for  not  less  than 
twenty  barrels  was  received  at  one 
time,  apples  would  be  furnished  un- 
bleached, otherwise  not." 

SULPHURING  NOT  DESIRABLE. 

The  slightly  yellowish  brown  color  of 
unbleached  dried  fruit  is  an  evidence 
of  ripeness,  good  quality,  and  proper 
drying.  The  more  rapid  the  drying 
the  liifhter  will  be  the  color,  and  the 
fruit  will  keep  well  if  at  once  properly 
excluded  from  the  air.  When  sul 
phured,  the  good,  the  poor,  and  the 
unripe  all  look  alike.     Not  so  with  the 


unbleached.  No  poor  nor  unripe  fruit 
can  make  good  dried  fruit.  The  gain 
of  sulphuring  is  always  with  the  dealer, 
and  not  with  the  consumer. 

HEALTH  AGAINST  LOOKS. 

In  preferring  looks  to  quality,  the 
people  are  often  at  fault.  Public  en- 
lightenment will  correct  most  dietetic 
errors.  Good  health  is  now  sought  by 
many,  and  will  be  by  more  in  the  near 
future,  through  correct  living,  rather 
than  by  the  swallowing  of  drugs.  And 
in  that  more  excellent  way,  "in  the 
good  time  coming,"  th^re  will  be  no 
demand  for  sulphured  and  other 
drugged  fruit  among  intelligent  people. 

DANGERS. 

There  is  danger  from  fruit  in  metal 
cans,  as  is  well  known,  and  fresh  fruit 
is  freqiiently  unobtainable,  while  both 
are  often  more  expensive  than  dried 
fruits.  Good  unsophisticated  dried 
fruits  are  always  harmless.  If  green 
fruits  are  at  times  unobtainable,canned 
fruits  dangerous,  and  a  popular  craze 
has  rendered  dried  fruits  so  dangerous, 
what  can  the  suiTering  public  do  ?  It 
is  between  the  alternatives  of  using  no 
fruit,  or  that  which  is  injured  or  pois- 
onous. Is  the  sulphurins:  of  fruit  a 
mistake,  or  a  crime  ? 

TO  CORRECT  THE   ERROR, 

enlighten  the  people,  and  prohibit  in- 
jurious practices.  Legal  suasion  only 
will  stop  it  at  present.  The  common 
schools  in  many  states  are  required  to 
teach  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  nar- 
cotics. Why  not  also  include  the  ef- 
fects of  different  foods  ? 


Grape  Vines  Free. 

No  paper  ever  made  such  a  liberal 
ofler.  Four  strong  grape  vines— four 
of  the  best  varieties  in  existence— and 
a  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  for 
only  50  cents.  The  Concord  is  still  the 
best  flavored  and  the  most  profitable 
black  grape  grown.  All  grape  grow- 
ers who  grow  grapes  for  profit  grow  the 
Concord.  The  Niagara  is  the  best 
white  grape,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  vines  of  this  variety  sold  for  a  fab- 
ulous price.  The  Brighton  is  the  best 
fiavored  grape,  later  than  the  Concord 
and  Niagara.  Wyoming  Red  is  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  best  red  grape  of 
recent  introduction  ;  a  comparatively 
new  variety,  but  sufficiently  tested  to 
give  it  a  place  here  as  one  of  the  best 
four  grapes.  Now  is  tlie  time  to  stock 
your  garden.  For  every  four  subscri- 
bers you  send  us  at  25  cents  each,  you 
get  four  vines  sent,  postage  paid.  These 
vines  are  one-year  old  No.  1  vines, 
grown  by  Geo.  A.  Josselyn,  the  well 
known  and  reliable  nurseryman,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  packed 
and  sent  direct  from  Mr.  Josselyn's 
establishment  at  Fredonia. 

Bemember,  ail  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  60  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus 
try.  Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


New  Flowers 

For  1892. 

The  most  valuable  variety  of  stock 
in  cultivation,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  February  or  March,  in  shal- 
low boxes,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
sunny  window,  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  when  the  plants  are  largo  enough 
to  handle,  trans  plant  into  other  boxes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, about  May  Ist,  plant  in  the  open 
ground  about  one  foot  apart,  and  you 
will  have  a  grand  display  of  beautiful 
white  sweet  scented  flowers  that  will 
last  all  summer. 

t^Q  G[ikr(t  dolledtion  of 

Twelve  beautiful  colors  mixed. 
Everybody  is  acquainted  with  these 
beautiful  flowers.  Cultivation  same 
as  for  Stocks. 

Twelve  colors  mixed.  This  beauti- 
ful strain  of  Asters  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  as  it  should  be.  The  As- 
ter is  very  easily  grown,  and  delights 
in  a  deep  rich  soil.  For  early  flowers 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  house,  or 
greenhouse,  in  March  or  April,  same 
as  recommended  for  Stocks.  As  the 
late  blossoms  are  the  finest,  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seed  thinly  out  of  doors 
early  in  May,  and  when  the  plants  are 
strong  enough,  transferring  them  to 
the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower. 

This  variety  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  these  free  blooming  graceful  plants, 
producing  immense  spikes  of  beautiful 
feathery  and  comb  shaped  flowers. 
They  make  a  splendid  pot  plant,  and 
are  tine  for  the  greenhouse  or  window 
garden.  Although  the  plants  are  best 
forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  showy  plants 
can  be  raised  from  seeds  planted  in 
the  open  ground  in  May. 

]V[oor\   I^lowei" — Ipon\eJt 
G^i^kTidifloi^k. 

One  of  the  most  showy  of  the  an- 
nual climbers.  Flowers  pure  white, 
which  are  produced  abundantly  at 
night  and  during  dull  days.  The 
flowers  are  also  very  fragra  t.  These 
packets  of  choice  seeds  would  cost  '2S 
cents  each  at  any  Seed  Store,  but  if 
you  wish  to  get  them  absolutely  free, 
you  have  only  to  send  (any  time  pre- 
vious to  March  Ist,)  25  cents  to  pay 
for  a  years'  subscription  to  Farm  anp 
Vineyard,  and  you  take  your  choice 
of  either  of  the  above  packets  of  choice 
seeds  delivered  free  with  your  mail,  or 
we  will  send  5  papers  and  5  packets 
of  seeds  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

REM£MB  f^R  this  offer  is 
good  until  March  1  t  only. 

Address 

FARM  &  VINEYARD,  Erie.  Pa. 
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f  HE  f  OULTRY  TaRD. 


The  General  Purpose  Fowl. 


Wanted  at  Once. 

10,000  Agents 


Which  do  you  consider  the  best  all 
around  breed  of  fowls  for  a  farmer  to 
keep?  We  want  eggs,  and  we  want 
broilers  and  roasters  for  our  own  use 
and  for  market.  D.  E. 

While  there  are  several  good  breeds 
of  so  called  general  purpose  fowls,  we 
consider  the  general  puroose  fowl  like 
the  general  purpose  cow,  a  myth.  The 
breed  ot  fowls  that  produces  the  most 
eggs  does  not  make  the  best  table  fowl, 
or  perhaps  I  should  say,  the  most  pro- 
fitable table  fowl.  As  a  farmers  fowl 
the  White  Wyandotte  ranks  as 
one  of  the  best.  The  breed  is  fairly 
hardy,  they  have  close  rose  combs,  and 
so  are  better  able  to  stand  the  effects 
of  frost  than  the  single  combed  varie- 
ties. They  are  of  fair  average  size. 
Cocks  weighing  8J  pounds,  hens  6J 
pounds.  Their  clean  white  plumage 
adds  to  their  appearance  when  dressed. 
They  have  a  large  share  of  flesh  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  ofal. 

As  egg  producers,  and  for  our  own 
table  we  find  no  variety  so  profitable 
as  the  Leghorns.  Although  all  the 
Leghorn  breeds  are  profitable  fowls  for 
the  farmer,  we  give  preferanca  to  the 
Brown  Leghorns.  They  are  harder 
and  mature  quicker,  and  lay  more  eggs 
than  any  other  breed  of  fowls  I  have 
ever  raised.  As  young  chicks  they  are 
strong  and  robust  commencing  to  eat 
grain  and  other  food  in  less  than  two 
hours  after  they  are  hatched,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  their  wing  and  tail 
feathers  are  plainly  visible,  and  at 
eight  weeks  you  have  a  good  plump 
chick  that  will  disgrace  no  table.  Al- 
though the  White  Leghorn  is  quite 
equal  to  the  brown  as  an  egg  producer, 
we  have  never  met  with  any  success  in 
raising  chicks,  with  us  they  do  not  seem 
so  hardy.  Some  consider  the  La  Fle- 
ehee  a  good  general  purpose  fowl,  they 
are  moderately  hardy,  excellent  layers, 
and  the  ciiicks  grow  rapidly  :  cocks 
weighing  from  8  to  10  pounds,  hens  6 
and  7  younds. 

The  Black  Minorca  is  a  good  egg  pro 
ducer.  They  are  hardy  as  chicks,  and 
mature  early,  and  although  many  ob- 
ject to  the  color  of  their  flesh  they 
make  go^d  table  fowls;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  recommended  to  the  farmer 
for  the  following  reasons :  Their  large 
combs  and  wattles  are  always  liable  to 
get  frost  bitten ;  and  the  objection  to 
the  color  of  their  flesh  makes  them 
poor  market  fowls 

Both  the  Light  and  Dark  Brahmas 
make  good  broilers  and  are  moderately 
good  layers. 

But  the  best  all  around  general  pur- 
pose fowl  we  ever  raised  was  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Light  D.  Brahma  and  the 
Plymouth  Rock.  We  had  a  pen  of 
Light  Brahma  hens  which  we  mated 
with  a  full  blooded  Plymouth  Hock 
cock,  and  as  a  result  we  had  chicks 
that  matured  early.  The  pullets  made 
splendid  winter  layers,  and  the  cocks 
made  some  of  the  best  capons  I  ever 
saw.  This  cross  seemed  to  me  at  the 
time  to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
general  purpose  fowl,  and  after  several 
years  more  experience  I  have  no  reaso;i 
to  change  my  mind. 


to    solicit    subocriptions 
for   FABM    k^h    VINK- 

YARD.    Send  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 

There  is  money  in  it.    Address 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 


We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vineyard. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Send  a  2c.  stamp  with 
your  address  for  72-page 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
65differeut8ty  lesoi  hand- 
made Pure  Oak  Leather 
Harness.  Single  Sets,  $7 
up;  Double  Sets,  $1(5  up. 
Jivery  harness  Warranted 
and  ship/ted  subject  to  ap' 
prmml.  Itcostsonly  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Try  It  I 
KINO  4  CO.,Wholesaie  Manufacturers,  Owego,  N.Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 

Any  person  who  lias  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  offers,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,  advertise  in  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard. 


REDDERS'  f  ARDS. 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise^ anyjthing.  anywhere^  at 
any  tii  "    " 


y  time,  write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO., 
No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vimbtard. 


Our  Souinern  Home 

Is  the  name  of  a  4-0-pa8re  Monthly 

Magrazine,  published  at 

Mt.  Holly,  N.  C. 

All  persons  desirous  of  learning  all  about  North 
Carolina,  her  unlimited  resources,  unrivalled  cli- 
mate, and  unparalleled  inducements  offered  new 
settlers,  should  send  five  one  cent  postage  stamps 
lor  copy  of  above  paper,  and  they  will  also  receive  a 
copy  of  our  little  book,  "The  Grape  Industry  of 
North  Carolina,"  a  book  giving  the  statistics  of 
grape  culture  in  the  United  States  according  to  the 
last  census,  and  showing  the  many  advantages  North 
Carolina  offers  for  Vineyardists,  Grape  Growers  and 
Truck  Men.    Address,  M.  H.  PRIDE, 

Box  50.  Mount  Holly,  North  Carolina. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

ill  Old  Nursdor  GMldren. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHINS, 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  Teething. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Gums,  Allays  aU 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  Is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Dlarrhcea.  

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A    BOTTLE. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyakd. 


ANSY  PILLS! 

»afe^«!d8uTer8en^&fOT''wSlAlJ's''sAra 
QUARD.**    Wilcox  Speclle  Co.,    Philiu,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Under  this  heading  cards  will  be  inserted  at  the 

following  very  low  rates:    30  cents  per  line  for 

six  months;  50  cents  per  line  for  a  whole 

year.    Single  insertions  8  cents  per  line. 


FINE  BLOODED  CATTLE,  SHEEP, 

—  Hogs.   Poultry,   8p<.rting   Dogs  for  sale. 
Catalogues  with  150  engravings,  free. 

N.  P.  BOYER,  Coatesville,  Pa. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


EzpreBE  Fre-Faid 

i  ON   EGGS  FROM } 

f  5 

r  Thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Barred  \ 
\  Plymouth  Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and  \ 
':  Black  Minorcas,  at  $2.00  per  13;  8:?.00  per  26.  { 
£  Send  for  Circular.  JOE   CRAVES,         \ 

\  Agent  American  Express,    3 

C  Mention  FARM  iND  VINEYARD.        black  river,  n.y.  f 


H 


T  r  14  -BRKW  SEED  POTATOES.    One  barrel 
HJil     worth  two  of  Northern  Seed.     All 
that  grow   Irish  Potatoes  should  have  my 
Catalogue  FKEE,  with  Testimonials. 

J.  W.  H  AliL,  Marion  Station,  M(L 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


FOUR  TRIAL  NUMBERS, 

With  great  premium  oflTers,  on  receips  of  lO 
CENTS,  and  addresses  of  10  MARRIED  LA- 
DIES. Only  50  cents  a  year.  Best  monthly  in  the 
world,  for  the  price.    Address 

WOMAN'S  WORK,  Athens,  Georgia. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


We  send  the  marvolons  French 
Remedy  CALTH08  free,  and  a 
legal  guarantee  that  Calthos  will 
STOP  DIsoharKCM  A  F.mlMiona, 
CURK  Spermatorrhea,  Varicooele 
and  RESTORE  IrfMt  VIcor. 

Use  it  and  pay  if  satisfied. 

AddroM.  VON  IMOHL  CO.* 
Sole  AmrrWmii  AgcaU,  ancliiBatl,  OklOb 


M.  D.  YODER, 

Middlebury,      Indiana. 

'Breeder  and  shipper  of  Large  English  Berkshire 
Swine.     My  herd  is  headed  by  Jumbo,  ll)3.");i.     lie 
would  weigh,  when  fattened,  800  pounds.     Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed.     Write  for  what  you  want. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


SELLING  OFF. 


Rare  Bargains  to 
any  one  who  wants 
First-Class  Exhibi- 
tion or  Breeding  Stock  of  Fine  Poultry,  at  a  reason- 
able price.  I  wish  to  dispose  of  500  Bil'dS  In 
the  next  60  Days.  <>f  white  and  Barred 
I'lvmouth  Rocks,  While  and  Silver  Wyandottes, 
Anurican  Dominiques,  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgs, 
and  Brown  Leghorns.  No  better  Stock  bred.  High- 
est honors  won  at  leading  shows.     Write  for  prices, 

JONES  WILCOX. 

p.  O.  Box  55.  East  Chatham,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


jUeuliuU  FaKM  and  VlNKYAKU. 


e 


Buy  direct  from  us.  We  manufacture  Cigars  and 
grow  our  own  Tobacco  in  the  greatest  cigar  district 
in  the  world.  ^  T  r^  W  13  [S  Sample  box, 
with  Price  l^XLTiAXvS  List,  by 
mail,  25c.  Magks  A  Co.,  740  and  742  East  Lombard 
Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


HATCH 


Our  Latest  and  Greatest 

PpEwiuM  Offer 


THE 


FOUB  QBAFl  KIN&S, 

Concord,  Brighton, 
Niagara 
and  Wyoming  Red. 

You  can  get  one  strong  vine 
of  each  of  the  above  varieties 
and  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  a 
year  for  only  50  cents,  our  reg- 
ular subscription  price,  delivered 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
free  of  charge. 


CHICKENS   BY  STEAM. 

CELSIOR  Incubator 

Will  do  it.    Thoasandv 
in  Successful  Operatiou. 

SIMPLE,  PBRFBCT. 
and  SELF'REGULATIKa. 

iauaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larfrer  percentnue  of 

fertile  egffs,  at  Iciwcoet, 
than  any  other  Incubator. 

Send  60.  for  IIIub.  Catalog. 

II.  8TAULtP*t.  *  Sole  Mfr..  UulocytlU* 

MeUlluU    tAKJt   AttU   VIMkVAKU 


XOUGH'^ts 
cftsT  SYRUP. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Pnrcliasers  ot  CHESTER  WHITE  SllKE 

to  know  that  the  latch  string  ol  the 

oi^ovioit  F^VKiMT  iii^:iir» 

is  alwavs  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door.    CJood 
Stock,  Low  Trices  and  Square  Dealing  is  my  motto. 
C   H.  GREGG.  Kromroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  afd  Vinbtabd. 


DCC  KEEPERS'  QHIOE 

l#  b  la      i  Monihlj  of  32  Pages.     111 1#  I  V  fc 
Devoted  to  Bees  and  Honey. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

Wo  manufacture  Bee  Hives,  Sectional  Honey 
Boxes  Honey  and  Wax  Extractors,  Comb  Founda- 
tion, etc.  We  also  breed  and  sell  Italian  Bees. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  free.  A.  (f.  HILL, 

Kendallvillc,  Ind. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 


Granulated  l)one 


BEFORE 


You  subscril)e  for 
any  Agricul  t  u  ral 
Poultry,  Live  Stock 
or  Kennel  Paper,  you  should  send  for  my  list  of 
papers.  I  can  furnish  you  anv  paper  published 
cheaper  than  the  publisher's  price,  and  If  you  sub- 
scribe for  two  or  more  papers  you  will  get  a  still 
lower  rate  than  if  you  8u><scribo  for  only  one.  Al- 
ways enclose  a  stamp  when  you  write.  Send  lOcents 
(silver)  and  I  will  send  your  name  and  address  to  the 
publishers  of  2.")  papers  and  request  them  to  niail 
sample  copies.     Address,  F.  D.  BhCK, 

Box  11.  Wellsburg,  West  Virginia. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtabd. 


$1.25 


WOLF  RIVER  NURSERY, 

W.O.BARNES  and  J.  8.  HEWETT,  Pro., 

SCHIOGTON,  WISCONSIN. 
Small  Frnlta  a  Specialty.     War«ol«l.  Jessie, 
Bubach's  No.  5,  Crescent,  l^lmont,  Lady  Kusi..  and 
and  Sharnless  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  for 

April  and   May. 

A  large  lots  of  the  leading  varieties  ot  Small 
pianU  and  Urap«  Vlnra.  A  large  lot  ol  West- 
ern varieties  of  Apple  Trrrs.  Many  of  the  Wis- 
consin Seedlings.     For  prides  address 

•W,  D.  BARNKS,  Proprietor. 

Mention  Fabm  amd  Vinbtabd. 


DA  NTT  WE  AT*  for  Poultry. 

DvJmC    and  (rushed  Ovster  Shells.     .Nnd  tor 

price  list    YOUK  CHKMIC.AL  WORKS,  York,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtabd. 

3  GREAT  WAR  HEROES, 

GR^NT,  SHERM^N 

m  SHERIDAN. 

These  l)ooks  are  all  printed  on  koo<1  paper,  hand- 
s<nnely  Illustrated  and  substantially  liound  in  cloth. 
All  three  books  to  our  subscribers  for  ll.ij. 
GRANT,  734  raff  eft.  Cloth*  -        $2. SO 

SIIKRMAX,  fiOH  I'nges,  Cloth,       -  1.SO 

SUtJKinAX,,  'J'J4  rages,  Cloth,     -  lOO 

$5iOU  ONLY 

To  every  subscriber  who  pays  our  regular  yearly  sub-. 
rrlptlon  i)rlce  as  aljove  stated.  At  this  low  prbe, 
every  family  In  the  U.  H.  should  have  tliese  ImioKs, 
For  any  two  of  them,  wo  make  tlio  following  offers : 

Grant  &  Sherman,  $^'  OO  for  only  $1'  OO 
Grant  &  Sheridan,  S.50  for  only  8^'i  cts. 
Sherman  &  Sheridan,  2.50  for  only  75  cts. 

For  one  book  we  offer  the  following:  dravt. 
$2.50  for  only  S5  cents;  Sherman,  $t.SO 
for  45  rents;  Sheridan,   $l.<Mt  for  Sit  cents. 

These  offers  aroall  made  to  our  subscrllK  is  only,  ami 
you  nuist  ordorthe  books  at  the  same  t hue  you  send 
your  subscrlptUm.  Books  sent  by  express.  If  wanted 
hy  malL  stMid  iH»st:ige  :  Orant,  21  cents  Sherman, 
16  cents,  Sheridan,  7  cents.    This  otfer  Is  certainly 

The  Greatest  Bargain 

ever  given  to  subscribers.  We  guarantee  entire  satis- 
faction In  every  Instance.  Seiul  youronler,  and  when 
the  b<Miks  are  received.  If  you  are  not  iierfectly  satis- 
fled  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

This  ()ff(>r  Is  for  Ixitli  renewals  and  new  sub- 
«;crlber8.  but  the  cush  nuist  accompany  the  order  In 
'^pry  case.    S'"id  orders  to 

I' AKM  &  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


'^Hu 


OATS    AND    WHEAT. 


Arguments  in  Favor    of    I>cep     Prepara 
tioii  of  the  Soli  for  These  Crops. 

Tlio  idea  is  current  with  the  average 
farinor  that  the  roots  of  oats  and  wheal 
are  superficial,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
break  the  ground  deeper  than  is  necc.i 
sary  to  plow  in  the  seeds  and  fertilizers, 
if  any  of  the  latter  are  applied.  This  iS 
an  erroneous  conclusion,  as  we  will  en 
deavor  to  show,  writes  a  Texas  farmei 
to  The  Southern  Cultivator.  He  con 
tinues:  The  quantity  of  roots  attached 
to  a  plant  are  far  greater  than  can  bfc 
observed  by  merely  lifting  them  fron. 
the  soil.  Shubert  made  an  experiment 
as  follows:  An  excavation  was  made  m 
the  field  to  the  depth  of  six  feet,  and  a 
stream  of  water  was  directed  againsi 
the  vertical  wall  of  soil  until  it  was  j 
washed  away,  so  that  the  roots  of  planti  { 
growing  in  it  were  laid  bare.  The  roots 
thus  exposed  in  a  field  of  oats  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  mat  or  felt  of  white 
fibers  to  a  depth  of  four  feet  below  tht 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  roots  o\ 
winter  wheat  he  observed  as  deep  as 
seven  feet,  in  a  light  subsoil,  forty-sevcL 
days  after  sowing. 

The  quantity  of  roots  in  per  cent,  ol 

the  entire  plant  in  the  dry  state  was 

found  to  be  as  follows: 

Winter  wheat  examined  last  of  April. 40  porct 
Winter  wheat  examined  last  of  May.. 23  perct 
W^ inter  rye  examined  last  of  April — 34  per  ct 

The  quality  of  the  soil  influenced  tht 
aggregate  yield  of  roots.  In  a  rich  por- 
ous garden  soil,  which  is  usually  deeplj 
broken  up,  often  uniformly  spaded  and 
well  supplied  with  vegetable  matter,  a 
barley  plant  produced  128  feet  of  roots, 
in  a  heavier  compact  subsoil  a  similai 
plant  yielded  only  eighty  feet  of  roots. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  how  necessary  it 
is  that  the  plant  should  have  an  abun- 
dance of  room  in  which  to  spread  out  and 
extend  its  roots.  Incited  by  a  knowledge 
of  these  principles,  early  in  December, 
1890, 1  prepared  my  soil  for  seeding  oats 
by  breaking  up  as  deeply  as  large  heavj 
mules  could  pull  diamond  pointed  scootei 
plows  14  inches  long  and  about 'S^  wide, 
having  i)reviously  spread  broadcasl 
twenty  bushels  of  green  cotton  seed  and 
100  pounds  of  acid  phosphate  lime  pel 
acre.  Two  bushels  of  oats  i)er  acre  wert 
plowed  under  with  a  tuniing  plow, 
commencing  Dec.  17.  The  surface  was 
then  dragged  over  with  a  heavy  brush. 

There  was  a  uniformly  good  stand,  and 
the  oats  grew  without  interruijtion  from 
the  start  to  full  maturity.  The  long  drj 
spell  in  April  and  May  did  not  retard  its 
growth,  and  it  attained  to  a  lieight  o\ 
from  four  to  five  feet,  matured  full  heavj 
grains  with  heads  sixteen  inches  long 
I  did  not  thrash  them  out,  as  I  was  short 
of  long  forage,  and  fed  them  after  cut- 
ting up  the  entire  plant  with  an  oats  cut- 
ter. Good  judges  estimated  the  yield  to 
be  forty  bushels  per  acre.  This  was  not 
phenomenal,  but  remarkable  when  com- 
pared with  the  average  product  of  the 
neighborhood,  which  did  not  exceed 
twelve  bushels  i>er  acre.  One  of  my  neigh- 
bors, with  more  than  double  the  quantity 
of  cotton  seed  per  acre,  one-third  more 
of  oat  8<}ed,  and  sowed  six  weeks  earlier, 
made  at  least  one-third  less  than  mine, 
when  the  soil  was  not  broken  up  previ- 
ously to  the  sowing  of  seed. 

One  characteristic  of  my  oats  was  tht 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  growth  oi 
the  plant  during  the  long  dry  spell  oi 
April  and  May,  when  the  oats  of  the 
country  in  general  were  atrophied  and 
dwarfed,  with  almost  a  failure  in  the 
ultimate  production.  I  will  remark 
that  my  land  is  characterized  by  a  siir 


perficial  sandy  loam  three  or  four  inchefl 
deep,  supported  by  a  rich  tenacious  clay 
substratum  from  six  to  eight  feet  thick, 
the  whole  resting  upon  a  bed  of  lime- 
stone. In  sandy  soils,  with  no  clay 
within  five  or  ten  feet  from  the  surface, 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that 
subsoiling  w^ould  be  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial,  as  I  have  satisfactorily 
proved. 

Pruning  In  Winter. 

Trees  of  hardy  kinds  may  be  safely 
pruned   in    winter   if    but  a  moderate 
amount  is  to  be  cut  away.    Heavy  prun- 
ing renders  a  tree  tender  and  more  liable 
to  injury  or  check  in  growth  if  followed 
by  intense  cold,  but  it  rarely  hapiiena 
that  such  severe  pruning  is  required.    If 
the  operator  always  has  a  distinct  and 
definite  object  in  view,  he  need  not  cut 
away  a  single  shoot  unless  needed.    A 
bearing  tree  may  have  too  thick  a  head 
and  want  a  slight  thinning,  or  a  small 
crooked  branch  may  be  in  the  way,  re- 
quiring   only    clipping    with  a    pocket 
knife.    There  is  a  special  advantage  in 
doing  the  work  now — all  the  branches 
and  shape  of  the  head  may  be  easily  seen 
while   the    leaves    are    off.     When  the 
owner  of   an  orchard  has  to  give  the 
business  to  a  hired  hand,  he  may  avoid 
all  danger  of  having  the  work  wrongly 
done  by  marking  with  a  piece  of  chalk 
the  place  where  he  wants  the  i)ocket- 
knife  or  light  saw  to  do  the  cutting. 
Very  little  cutting  need  thus  be  made 
and  no  mutilation. 

A  modification  or  improvement  may 
be  matle  at  any  time  in  winter  if  the 
weather  happens  to  be  too  cold  or  hands 
scarce  for  doing  the  labor  till  spring. 
Take  a  small  brush  or  pencil,  with  white 
paint,  pass  through  the  orchard,  and 
wherever  a  branch  is  to  be  pruned  mark 
with  the  brush  a  white  line  where  the 
cut  is  to  be  made.  Direct  the  operator 
to  cut  nowhere  but  on  this  line.  The 
chalk  would  be  washed  off  by  rain;  the 
streak  of  white  paint  will  remain  foi 
months.  The  piece  of  chalk  may  be  at- 
tached to  the  end  of  a  rod  or  pole  and 
be  used  to  reach  any  part  of  the  tree, 
and,  if  desired,  the  owner  may  pass 
through  his  orchard  on  horseback  and 
rapidly  mark  as  many  trees  in  an  hour 
as  the  operator  will  prune  in  a  day.— 
Country  Gentleman. 


VENTILATION   OF  POULTRY  HOUSES 


A  heavy  fall  of  snow  may  break  the 
limbs  of  evergreens  and  other  trees.  It 
may  be  primitive,  but  there  is  no  better 
way  of  dislodging  the  snow  than  striking 
the  branches  with  a  pole. 

How  should  cows  be  stabled  to  make 
the  most  comfortable,  and  what  effect 
has  comfortable  quarters  and  cleanliness 
on  the  animals  relative  to  economy  of 
food  fed  and  of  results  in  product? 

XX  me  troughs  »..  ^  w.-^yty  at  night  there 
will  be  no  ice  to  chop  out  in  the  mom> 
Ing. — Philadelphia  Farm  Journal. 


Wood  Ashes  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  use  of  wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer 
should  be  more  generally  understood. 
Hard  wood  ashes  are  much  richer  in 
potash  than  soft  wood  ashes  and  are 
relatively  more  valuable.  Leached  wood 
ashes  are  hardly  worth  more  than  the 
labor  of  spreading  on  the  land  as  a  rule, 
but  on  a  light  sandy  soil  they  have  a 
tendency  to  compact,  which  is  an  aid  to 
its  physical  condition,  but  it  does  not  act 
as  a  manure,  Unleached  wood  ashes  is 
almost  a  special  fertilizer  for  all  fruit 
croi>s  and  only  needs  the  addition  of  a 
little  nitrogenous  manure  to  make  it 
complete.  They  should  never  be  mixed 
with  such  nitrogenous  manure  as  hen 
manure  and  other  animal  excrements, 
for  they  start  chemical  action  in  conse- 
quence, the  nitrogen  is  thrown  off  in  the 
form  of  aDimonia  and  is  wasted.  Un- 
leached ash«s  form  often  a  cheap  source 
of  potash. 


Leading  Autliorities  Kxpress  Tliemselve. 
on  Tliis  SIucli  Vexed  Question. 

The  question  of  ventilation  comes  u] 
every  season  and  elicits  a  variety  oi 
opinions.  Wo  hear  from  the  extremists 
who  demand  plenty  of  fresh  air  day  and 
night  regardless  of  outdoor  tempera 
ture;  we  hear  from  the  extremists,  wht 
claim  that  the  fad  for  fresh  air  ha» 
killed  more  fowls  than  it  has  saved  witt 
drafts  that  are  sure  accompaniments  03 
ventilation.  Then,  too,  we  hear  from 
that  small  but  \vise  class  who  attempt  tt 
strike  the  happy  medium  betweei 
drafts  and  foul  air  in  their  endeavon 
to  admit  fresh  air  without  creating  dan 
gerous  drafts.  With  a  view  to  assisting 
readers  in  deciding  this  question  of  ven 
tilation  we  append  the  expressions  o: 
several  authorities  on  the  subject.  Heri 
is  what  The  Fanciers'  Journal  says: 

"So  much  depends  on  the  size  of  tht 
building  and  its  construction  that  w» 
can  say  little  regarding  the  best  methodt 
of  ventilation  for  buildings  in  general 
We  have  no  ventilators  in  our  buildings 
The  latter  are  constructed  as  follows 
The  roosting  room  is  4  by  8  feet;  ad 
joining  this  is  a  shed  of  the  same  size 
The  shed  is  closed  at  night  by  muslii 
screens.  The  only  opening  from  tht 
roosting  room  is  a  small  door  leading  tt 
the  shed.  This  is  always  open  and  tht 
fowls  are  out  early  in  the  morning 
scratching  in  the  shed.  The  air  passing 
through  the  muslin  screens  is  sufficient 
to  keep  the  necessary  oxygen  on  top  and 
the  carbolic  acid  in  'innocuous  desue 
tude.'  We  keep  twelve  fowls  in  such  i 
building,  although  fifteen  Leghomt 
would  do  nicely  in  the  same  space.  Tht 
only  window  is  about  two  feet  square, 
set  in  the  south  or  southeast  side.  Id 
the  daytime  the  shed  is  always  open,  no 
matter  how  cold  it  is  or  how  hard  ii 
rains,  unless  the  rain  comes  from  the 
south  and  beats  in — a  rare  occurrence." 
A  correspondent  who  tried  the  non 
ventilating  plan  last  winter  to  its  fullest 
extent  reports  in  The  Poultry  Monthly 
most  favorable  results,  viz.:  "Not  a  sick 
fowl  during  the  entire  winter,  but  all 
bright,  healthy  and  happy,  with  a  fail 


record  as  to  eggs, 


hun 


eighteen 


to  wit:  Six 
dred  ;nd  forty-six  eggs  from 
brown  Leghorn  pullets  from  Dec.  1  tc 
March  16.  The  house  in  which  these 
pullets  and  one  cockerel  were  kept  if 
8  by  16  feet,  made  of  matched  pine, 
lined  with  tarred  paper,  furred  out  two 
inches,  and  lathed  and  plastered;  ceiled 
overhead  on  the  rafters  with  matched 
ceiling;  the  lower  half  of  the  large  soutl 
windows  closed  with  tight  board  shut- 
ters, cracks  about  doors  and  slide  stopped 
closely;  tight  board  floors  covered  witt 
stonemasons'  sand,  and  the  ventilator* 
closed  during  the  winter,  save  on  three 
occasions  in  the  middle  of  warm  days. 

"From  fall  to  spring  the  fowls  were  nol 
let  out  of  doors  more  than  fifteen  times 
and  then  only  on  warm  days  when  there 
was  no  snow  on  the  ground  and  only  f oi 
a  little  while  at  a  time,  but  never  to  gel 
chilled.  The  fowls,  however,  during 
the  day  had  the  run  of  an  inclosed  an- 
nex 7  by  7  feet,  built  of  boards  only,  well 
lighted,  with  a  ground  floor  plentifullj 
littered  with  fine  hay  and  lawn  clippings, 
and  the  slide  entrance  to  which  wai 
closed  at  night,  the  house  proper  being 
so  warm  that  there  have  been  but  twt 
mornings  when  the  droppings  upon  the 
roost  boards  were  frozen  so  as  to  inter 
fere  in  the  least  with  the  regular  weeklj 
cleaning." 

Wright  urges  ventilation,  and  suggest! 
for  the  ordinary  i)oultry  house  the  plar 
of  having  an  opening  at  the  highesi 
point  of  the  roof,  surmounted  by  a  '•lan- 
tern" of  boards  put  together  in  the  fash- 
ion of  Venetian  blinds. 

B.  Benjamin,  Queens  county,  N.  Y. 
writes  in  the  New  York  World:  "Drafti 
are  as  injurious  to  poultry  as  to  humans. 


and  as  most  contrivances  for  ventilation 
in  our  poultry  houses  create  drafts,  mucli 
harm  is  done  in  the  northern  statei 
through  ventilators.  In  my  opinion  a 
uniform  warmth  with  dryness  of  atmos- 
phere is  most  conducive  to  egg  laying 
and  other  desirable  results  during  the 
winter  season.  My  houses  are  made 
warm  with  linings  of  tar  paper  and  ] 
have  no  special  ventilator,  but  let  the 
fowls  out  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when- 
ever the  sun  shines,  and  at  such  times  1 
not  only  ventilate,  but  thoroughly  clean 
the  houses.  If  the  roosts  and  floors  are 
kept  clean  there  will  be  no  sickness.  II 
is  the  accumulation  of  droppings  thai 
produces  disease.  Make  the  poultry 
houses  warm  with  tar  paper  linings  and 
clean  them  out  every  day,  giving  the 
floor  a  new  layer  of  fresh  earth  or  sand 
and  you  need  not  worry  about  venti 

lators."      ^ 

Four  Varieties  of  Millet. 
Four  varieties  of  millet  were  tried  on 
the  Ontario  experiment  farm  last  season. 
The  variety  giving  the  largest  yield  was 
China  and  Indian  millet,  introduced 
from  the  East  Indies  by  Professor  Saun- 
ders. It  is  somewhat  coarse,  and  gave  a 
yield  of  5)^^  tons  of  cured  hay  per  acre. 
German  millet  gave  the  next  largest 
yield,  viz.,  4%  to^^  of  cured  hay  pei 
acre.  This  variety  takes  twenty -one  days 
longer  to  ripen  than  the  common  millet, 
and  is  also  somewhat  coarser.  Hungarian 
grass  comes  next,  with  four  tons  per  acre. 
It  takes  fourteen  days  longer  than  the 
common  millet  to  reach  maturity.  Com- 
mon millet  was  also  tested  and  found  tc 
ripen  earliest  of  the  four  varieties,  and 
also  gave  the  smallest  yield,  viz.,  d}4  torn 
per  acre. 

Here  and  There. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
Independent  writes  that  bean  weevils 
can  be  destroyed  by  sprinkling  tlie  beans 
with  benzine  or  spii-its  of  turpentine.  He 
says  that  subjection  to  a  dry  heat  of  150 
degs.  Fahr.  for  an  hour  will  also  destroy 
the  grubs  and  not  injure  the  germs  ol 
the  beans. 

Naphthaline  has  a  new  use,  according 
to  Dr.  Rose,  who  says  it  is  a  success  in 
introducing  queens  and  uniting  colonies. 
Simply  put  a  little  naphthaline  in  each 
hive  over  night,  and  the  next  day  there 
will  be  no  trouble  in  uniting. 

Wheat  screenings  make  good  wintei 
food  for  hens. 

We  must  manure  bountifully  for  a 
full  crop  of  tomatoes,  according  to  the 
Maryland  experimciut  station. 

The  story  is  going  the  rounds  again 
about  a  large  snake  which  was  found 
milking  a  cow.  What  was  the  cow  do- 
ing while  the  snake  was  milking  her, 
and  how  did  the  snake  reach  the  cow's 
udder?    Did  it  stand  upon  its  tail? 

A  feeding  experiment  at  the  Maine 
agricultural  station  shows  that  it  costs 
©nly  eleven  dollars  a  year  more  to  feed 
a  1.200  pound  Holstein  cow  than  to  feed 
a  900  pound  Jersey;  but  this  by  no 
means  determines  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  animals.  Will  the  Holstein's 
carcass  dressed  for  beef  sell  for  eleven 
dollars  more  than  the  Jersey's?  And 
during  the  year  which  cow's  milk  and 
butter  was  worth  most? 

In  the  province  of  Ontario  a  number 
of  creameries  have  combined  into  a 
great  syndicate,  and  the  result  is  im- 
proved methods  of  butter  and  cheese 
mwlving.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  to 
syndicates  they  seem  to  be  making  their 
way  into  popular  favor  in  the  teeth  of 
all  opposition  in  every  line  of  business. 
Certainly,  when  all  the  creamery  men 
work  together  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
gard the  public  as  their  friend,  and  not 
as  a  common  prey  to  be  devoured,  it  will 
be  far  better  than  when  each  man's 
hand  is  against  his  neighbor  in  the  same 
occupation. 


THE    LARGEST     CREAMERY. 


Seven  Hundred  Farmers    Supply    It  with 
Cream  Daily. 

Probably  the  largest  creamery  in  the 
world  is  that  at  St.  Albans,  Vt.  The 
building  itself  is  three  stories  high,  with 
9,000  feet  of  floor  room.  In  the  cellar  is 
the  boiler,  a  forty  horse  power  engine, 
and  the  tanks  for  buttermilk.  The  first 
floor  is  the  factory  proper,  in  which  the 
cream  is  received  and  pumped  up  to  the 
story  above,  where  are  ten  tanks  hold- 
ing 600  gallons  each,  and  where  are  also 
the  testing  rooms,  offices,  etc.  It  is  re- 
turned again  to  the  first  floor  to  be 
churned,  worked  and  packed  as  butter 
into  tubs.  The  third  story  is  used  as  a 
storage  room  for  tubs,  salt  and  other 
equipments. 

All  cream  received  is  tested  frequent- 
ly enough  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  amount  of  butter  fat  in  the 
avf-rage  products  of  the  farmer's  dairy, 
and  he  is  credited  not  only  with  so 
many  pounds  of  cream,  but  also  with  its 
butter  value.  The  average  of  butter  fat 
is  less  than  4  per  cent.,  but  the  extremes 
are  3.25  and  4.75.  The  milk  is  not 
brought  to  the  creamery,  but  is  received 
at  forty-four  stations  located  at  various 
points  within  twenty-six  miles  of  St. 
Albans,  and  there  the  cream  is  separated 
and  shipped  in  special  cars  to  the  cream- 
ery. 

About  700  farmers  with  13,000  cows 
are  now  supplying  the  cream  for  the 
factory,  and  the  average  daily  product 
is  10,000  pounds,  but  it  is  gaining  patrons 
each  month,  and  they  hope  to  reach 
their  full  capacity  of  20,000  pounds 
daily.  They  run  ten  churns,  each  of 
which  will  churn  500  pounds  of  butter 

at  a  time,  and  four  butter  workers,  upon  ^^pp^;^;^;'^!'  The  average  farm  butter  is 
which  eighty  pounds  can  be  worked  and  ^^'^  ^.^^  ^^,^^  ^^^^^^^  .^^^  between  the 
salted  in  a  very  few  minutes.  It  takes  creameries  on  the  one  band  and  butter- 
a  carload  of  salt  every  two  months,  and  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  -^  -^  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^-^^ 
the  business  keeps  sixty  hands  employed.       - ., 


mere  is  in  one  pound  of  beef.  A  fat 
steer  furnishes  50  per  cent,  of  boneless 
beef,  but  it  would  require  24,000,000 
steers  weighing  1,500  pounds  each,  to 
produce  the  same  amount  of  nutrition  as 
the  annual  milk  product  does. — Amer- 
ican Analyst. 

Groutli  of  tlie  Creamery  Sygtem. 

It  is  probable  that  fully  one-half  pound 
more  butter  is  recovered  from  each  hun- 
dred pounds  of  milk  under  the  creamery 
system  than  can  be  made  by  a  private 
dairy  as  usually  managed.  Allowing 
that  each  cow  produced  5,000  pounds  of 
milk  per  year,  which  is  about  the  aver- 
age, there  would  be  an  increase  of 
twenty-five  pounds  of  butter  for  each 
cow  per  annum  to  the  credit  of  the  fac- 
tory system.  It  is  not  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  this  increase  is  easily  ab- 
sorbed by  the  market  because  of  tlu 
improved  quality  of  the  butter.  If 
there  is  any  drop  in  the  price  of  butter 
it  will  not  do  to  ascribe  it  to  the  cream- 
ery 63'stem  until  we  have  taken  into  ac- 
count the  enormous  output  of  the  but- 
terine  factories. 

A  careful  review  of  the  subject  will 
reveal  these  two  interesting  phases: 
First,  the  market  demands  for  the  most 
part  a  high  grade  product,  is  willing  to 
pay  for  it  and  can  absorb  an  enormous 
quantity  without  materially  affecting 
the  prices.  This  enormous  demand  for 
good  butter  has  been  met  by  the  cream- 
ery in  a  very  satisfactory  way.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the 
prices  stand  as  well  as  they  do  when 
such  a  large  amount  of  imitation  butter 
is  brought  on  the  market  and  placed  be- 
side the  product  of  private  dairies  and 
the  enormous  output  of  the  creameries. 

In  th»s  speaking  of  private  dairies  The 
Gazette  does  not  have  in  mind  the  scat- 
tered few  that  turn  out  that  exception- 
ally fine  product  that  goes  direct  to  con- 
sumers. These  centers  of  choice  produc- 
tion are  legitimate  and  should  be  en- 
couraged; they  will  probably   never  be 


WM.  PARRY, 

Pomona  Nurseries  (established  1838),  Parry, 
N.  J.  All  the  worthy  old  and  pruniisinK  new 
fruits. 

Mention  Pakm  and  Vinetakd. 


^^S€^3c^ha^^)CiTcG^  St.  Louis  Mo. 


Artistic  Metalworkers.' 

.;r»»..  Irunai.l  W  .rf  fit' >-»ork.    ) 
IUiliii(i.  CT«»iinit '.  Ne'iinm.  ««>. 
KTerlutiss  iVinetery  FENCES. 
Shipped eTrrywtif re.  Ar»n'4w»n( 
Writ*  Wt  C»ialu£VM  and  1->luuUC. 


Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyabd. 


THE  SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT. 


Contains  over  100  FatternH,  Includini;  Alpliabet  of 

Capitals  and  Small  LiCtterH.    A  Si>f<ial  Feaiureofi " 

Is  Copyrifi:hted  Kiiibroidery  DeHiKTning:  Patterns.    Witli 


thw  Ouim 


A  SpK'ial  Feaiure 
)esigiiiiig  Patterns  aiiy  one  <'an  arranue  llowersiii  clusters  of 


tpyrifirhted 

these  Designing  T 

any  size  or  assortment  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  they  can  be  so  shaped  as 


iiKe 
thev 


to  ht  any  piece  of  ntaierial  which  is  to  be  stainiMiil.  We  do  not  offei 
this  outtlt  for  llie  large  nuinl)er  of  patterns  it  coniaiuH,  but  for  tlieir 
usi'fulness.  Eiidi  being  a  design  of  best  worktnaiiKliip,  perforated 
on  l)est  Government  Bond,  with  ample  working  space.  There  are 
Designs  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  an<f  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Clotlis  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboard  S<arf ,  botli  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tinsel  Work.  Flannel  Skirt.  Kuiining 
Embroidery,  etc.  Designs  for  Doilies,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies.  Ban- 
ners, Pillow  Sliams,  and  a  Splaslier  Pattern  8x22  inclies.  These 
Patterns  are  for  all  kinds  of  Embroidery  and  Painting. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PATTERNS  !!I,'SSTre'°,r,SSW1a..T''S 

-  -  n, 8x22 inches. 50c.  Splash!  Splash!  Owl,  with  Unibrf  11a Jixi),  for 
idy,  5x7.  Star  and  Anchor,  for  sailor  lilouse.  L.awn  Tennis 
CAPITAL  LETTERS.    Alphabet  of  Small  Letters,  to  go 

with  the  above.  1  set  I^rge  Numbers;  1  R<t  Small  ditto.  Beautiful  Tinsel  Design.  6  in.  wide,  f«r  Vam- 
l)reniiins  ptc  "Narrow  Braidine  Pattern.  1  1-2  in.,  witli  corner  turned.  Several  Flannel  Skirt 
Sterns,  wide  an"na7row.Ooo«fNiBht  and  Mornine .  for  pillow  shams.  Stars,  Crescents.  Disks. 
etc  .  of  dllferent  sizes,  for  tinsel  or  art  tliread.  etc.  Tea  Pot,  Creamer,  Su^ar  Bowl,  and  Cup  and 
Sailer  for  trav  «  oths,  etc.  Larffe  Spr-ay  of  Roses  and  Buds,  6x  1 2,  for  en.l  of  table  srart  or  any  other 
puro^e'  liree  bunch  of  Daisi»",  to  match  Hoses  in  size.  Bca-tif  ul  spray  of  Poppies,  5x9.  Spray  of  Li lies  to 
match  mokel  and  Sprav  of  Wheat.  Sev.>ral  Rimning  Vines.  Small  desi-ns  for  Crazy  Patchwork, 
et?     Birds    Ffgi*e".Frutt7Pinks.B"u  Chicken,  etc..  etc.    Large  bunch  of  Pond  Lilies.     Sprays  of 

Fuchsias.  Primroses,  Roses,  Ox-Eye  Daisies,  barberries.  Clover  Orasses.  (lolden  Rod,  Sumac,  ^t<  ••  ^t'l-,^,^^,^. 
ThuTis  a  regular  Dollar  Outfit,  and  other  publishers  sell  it  at  that  price.   Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS- 


complete  in  Itself.   Splasher  desien,  8x22  inch 
tldv.     Handsome  outline  Design  for  tidy.  5x7. 
Racket.    COMPLETE    SET  OF  CAP  PI 


nPRAY  YOUR  FRUIT  TREES  iYjNES 


Wormy  Pmit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples.  Pears.  Cherries,  CYPpI  QIOR  ^AVr'AXl^^' 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot.  Plum  Curculia  prevented  by  using  UAllULwIUII     OJiTHIH. 
PERFECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES. Cataloguesho.^. 
inc  all  injarioas  insects  to  Fruits  mailed  free.    1  ^arsc  Htock  of  Fruit  Trcen,  \  incs, 
^  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.      Address  Wi>I.  STAilL,  ituiucy,  111m. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


A    GREAT    LITERARY    BARGAIN  I 

Cooper's  Famons  Romances  of  the  Ameriean  Forest ! 

An   Entirely  New  Edition  of 


The  proprietors  claim  that  they  have  a 
demand  for  even  more  butter  than  they 
will  be  able  to  make  when  running  to 
the  full  capacity,  and  at  prices  which 
are    very   satisfactory,    although    they 


The  great  lesson  in  all  this  is  that  the 
average  consumer  desires  good  butter 
and  is  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  it. 
With  the  better  average  product  comes 
a  greater  consumption,  and  consequent- 


By  JAMES  FENIMORE  COOPER. 


were  organized  less  than  a  year  ago,  or    ly  gteadiness  of  fair  prices.— Breeder's 
^  '  '        ""*"        '  '  '  Gazette. 


in  October,  1890,  and  commenced  busi 
ness  in  November. — American  Culti 
vator. 


Dairying  in  tlie  United  Statea. 

The  men  employed  in  the  business 
number  750,000  and  the  horses  are  over 
1,000,000.  Ther  are  over  13,000,000 
horses  all  told. 

The  cows  and  horses  annually  con-  , 
sume  80,000,000  tons  of  hay  and  neariy  ^^y^.^^'TZ^.^T!^^ 
C0,000.000  bushels  of  cornmeal,  about 
the  same  amount  of  oatmeal,  275,000,000 
bushels  of  oats,  2,000,000  bushel  of  bran 
and  80,000,000  bushels  of  com,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  brewery  grains,  sprouts 
and  other  questionable  feed  of  various 
kinds  that  are  used  to  a  great  extent.  It 
costs  $450,000,000  to  feed  these  cows  and 
horses.  The  average  price  paid  to  the 
laborers  necessary  in  the  dairy  business 
is  probably  twenty  dollars  a  month, 
amounting  to  $180,000,000  a  year. 

The  average  cow  yields  about  450  gal- 
lons of  milk  a  year,  which  gives  a  total 
product  of  6,750,000,000  gallons.  Twelve 
cents  a  gallon  is  a  fair  price  to  estimate 
the  value  of  milk  at,  a  total  return  to 
the  dairy  farmers  of  $810,000,000,  if  they 
sold  all  the  milk  as  milk.  But  50  per 
cent,  of  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese 
and  butter.  It  takes  twenty-seven  pounds 
of  milk  to  make  one  pound  of  butter, 
and  about  ten  pounds  to  make  one  pound 
of  cheese.  There  is  the  same  amount  of 
albuminoida  in  8i  ];>otmd8  of   milk  as 


Wliat  Can  Be  Done. 

Last  year  Dairy  Commissioner  Brown, 
of  New  York,  at  a  dairy  meeting  said: 
"We  are  keeping  on  twenty  acres  seven- 
teen cows,  four  horses,  hogs  and  chick- 
ens. All  the  fodder  we  use  for  that 
Stock  we  raise  on  twenty   acres.     Wo 

that  average  800 
pounds  of  butter  a  year  per  cow  and  get 
about  thirty  cents  per  pound  for  the  but- 
ter, or  about  ninety  dollars  per  cow. 
After  deducting  all  expenses  there  was  a 
net  profit  of  fifty-six  dollars  per  head. 
We  are  using  ensilage,  and  this  is  our 
second  year.  We  make  butter  at  a  profit 
of  sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

"We  feed  ensilage  summer  and  winter. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  other  means  by 
which  we  could  keep  that  number  of 
stock  on  the  land,  except  with  a  silo. 
We  feed  some  grain.  The  past  winter 
we  fed  three  pounds  of  hay  at  noon, 
twenty  pounds  night  and  morning  of  en- 
silage, and  three  pounds  of  clover  hay  at 
night.  We  fed  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
grain  with  the  ensilage  twice  a  day.  We 
cut  our  corn  for  the  ensilage,  and  never 
put  it  in  whole.  We  use  the  southern 
corn,  and  find  the  grain  evenly  distrib- 
uted in  the  ensilage." 

From  th«  New  York  Dairy  School. 

When  is  butter  overworked  and  what 
is  ti^e  result  of  overworking? 


The  first  and  greatest  of  Amorican  novelists  was  James  fenlmore  Cooper.  "His  popularity,** 
says  a  writer  in  the  Oeniuri/  Magazine,  *'  was  cosmopolitan.  He  was  almost  as  widely  read  in  Franre. 
in  Oermany,  and  in  Italy  as  in  (ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States,    Only  one  American   hook  has 

ever  since  attained  the   international   success  of 
these  of  Cooper's— 'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'   and  only 
one  American   author,   Poe,  has  since   gained    a 
name  at  all  commensurate  with  Cooper's  ahroad." 
The  great  author  is  dead,  but  his  charming  ro- 
mances still    live  to  delight  new  generations  of 
readers.     "The  wind  of  the  lakes  and  the  prairies 
has  not  lost  its  balsam   and  the   salt  of  the  sea 
keeps    its   savor,"    says  the   same    writer   abov«« 
quoted,      .beautiful  indeed  are  Cooper's  stories  oi 
the  red  man  anM  the  pioneer,  fnll  of  incident,  in 
tensely  interesting,   abounding  in  a<lventuie,  yet 
pure,  elevating,  manly,  and  entirely  devoid  of  all 
the  objectionable  features  of  the  modern   Indian 
story.     No  reading  could  be  more  wholesom**  tor 
young  or  old  than  Cooper's  famous  novels..    An 
entirely  new  editi»)n  of  liie  LeaiherstocJiing  Tales 
has  Just  been  publlslied.  In  one  large  and  liand- 
some  volutue  of  over  three  huiulred  large  quarto 
pages,  coniaining  all   of  these  famous  romances, 
complete,  unctiaitged  and  unabridged,  viz.: 

THE  DEERSLAYER,        THEPATHFIITDES, 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS, 

THE  PIONEERS,  THE  PRAIRIE. 

This  handsome  edition  of  the  Leathorstocking 
Tales  is  printed  upon  good  pAper  from  Uirgetwe. 
It  is  a  delightful  l)ook.  and  one  which  shouM 
have  a  place  in  every  American  home.  It  con- 
tains five  of  the  most  charming  romances  that  the 
mind  of  man  has  sver  conceived.  V  whole  win- 
ter's reading  Is  comprised  m  this  mammoth  vol- 
ume. All  who  have  not  read  Cooper's  stories 
Everv  member  of  the  femlly  circle  will  be  delight 
with  the  publisher  of  this  excellent  edition  of  the 
to  omr  this  large  and  beautiful  book  almost  as  a 
make  would  not  have  Imm-u  posslbhj  a  few  years 


;.e''[lgh  n  .rptintrngVess  loV^ricV  and  great  competition  lathe  boolc  trade 

wonders  foi- the  reading  public,  and  this  Is  the  most  marvelous  of  all. 

Head  Our  Great  Premium  Offer! 


have  in  store  for  themselves  a  rich  literary  treat. 

ed  with  Miein.      Vc  have  iiia<1<;  an  arrangement 

LeathemtocklMK  Talep  wlierehy  we  are  enabled 
Jfree  gift  to  our  siibsrrlbers.    Such  an  offer  as  we 

Utfo,  but   V       •'-«■•-'•••-   "-I 

Uave  done 

We   will   wnd 
The    Leath- 

erstocking  Tales,  complete,  as  above  described,  by  mnU,  posfaqe  prrpaid  by  ourxelves,  also  tlic  Kttriii 
and  Vlneyttrcl  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  only  50  Cents.  «  hiih  is  no  advance  over  our 
regular  subscription  price,  so  that  you  practically  get  this  fine  edition  of  the  famous  Ix>ather8tocking 
Tales  free.  Perfect  satisfaction  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  take  advantage  oi  this  jjrpat  premium  otTcr. 
Those  whose  subscriptions  hava  not  yet  expired  who  renew  now  will  receive  the  Leatherslocking  Talcs  at 
once,  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  The  Lcatherstocking 
Talcs  will  also  be  given  free  to  any  one  sending  u  a  club  of  4=  subscribers  to  our  paper. 
Address  all  letters 

FAKM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa 


■■■a.t>-d^ 
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TERMS. 

Single  subscribers  50c.  per  year,  25c.  for  six 
months.  Two  copies  for  one  year  90c.,  Three  copies 
$1.20.  Four  copies  $1.50,  Five  copies  $2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  subscription  unles.s  requested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  promptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  be  given. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  money  order,  express  money  or- 
der, registered  letter  or  draft.  I'ostage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  accepted  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.    Do  not  send  postal  notes  they  are  unsafe. 


I  want  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
send  in  a  club.  Remember  the  price 
of  this  paper  in  clubs  is  only  25  cents 
a  year,  and  if  you  send  four  subscribers 
you  get  your  own  paper  for  nothing. 
If  you  send  20  subscribers,  you  get  20 
grapevines,  delivered  at  our  Post  OflBce 
or  Express  Office  free  of  cost. 


Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 

Our  Premium  for  Eight  Subscri- 
bers. 


has  been  reduced  ten  pounds  iu  three 
weeks  and  my  general  health  is  very 
much  improved.  The  principles  of 
your  treatment  are  fully  indorsed  by 
my  family  physician.  In  proof  of  my 
gratitude  I  herewith  give  you  permis- 
sion to  use  my  name  if  you  desire  to 

do  so." 

Price  $2.00  per  package,  or  three 
packages  for  $5.00.  By  registered  mail. 
All  orders   supplied  direct  from  our 

office. 

The  liEVERKTTE  SPECIFIC  Co.,  339 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary    display,    ten     cents     per   line,    (agate) 
Reading    Notices,    fifteen    cents    per    line,  (agate) 
Liberal  discount  for  large  space  or  long  time  ads. 
No  humbut;  advertised  at  any  price. 


ERIE.  PA.,  JANUARY,  1892. 


Our  Premium  for  Twenty  Subscri- 
bers. 


For  twenty  subscribers,  at  25  cents 
each,  we  will  send  you  twenty-five 
grape  vines  free  by  express  or  mail. 
Now  is  your  time  to  try  your  hand  at 
canvassing.  But  all  orders  and  remit- 
tances must,  in  all  cases,  be  sent  direct 
to  us  at  this  office,  and  we  will  forward 
the  orders  for  the  grape  vines  to  Mr. 
Josselyn.    Address, 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

Erie,  Pa. 


Send  eight  subscribers  and  get  eight 
grape  vines  free. 

W.  Q.  Tilghman,  Palatka,  Fla  ,  be- 
ing a  stock  breeder,  discovered  nature's 
law  that  governs  the  sex,  so  as  to  have 
either  male  or  female  at  will.  No  hum- 
bug as  he  will  send  it  to  you  to  be  paid 
for  when  you  are  satisfied  as  to  its 
merits.     Write  to  him  for  particulars. 

The  Lantern  in  the  Barn. 

We  are  indebted  to  Farm  Journal 
for  the  following: 

The  cow  of  a  farmer  at  Adrian,  Mich- 
igan, kicked  over  the  lantern  one  morn- 
ing last  week,  and  the  barn  and  several 
well-fil'  d  grainaries  were  consomed.— 
News  Item. 

Never  take  a  lantern  into  the  stable. 
Have  a  glass  window  flush  with  the  in- 
side of  the  wall,  and  a  box  outside  with 
a  small  door  and  set  the  lantern  in  this, 
letting  the  light  shine  through  the 
glass  window.    That  is  the  way  1  do 

John. 


How  to  Get  the  Pour  Best  Varie- 
ties of  Grapes  Free. 

If  you  will  get  us  a  club  of  only  four 
subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing 
rates,  25  cents  each,  we  will  send  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  one 
Concord  vine,  one  Brighton  vine,  one 
Wyoming  Red  vine,  and  one  Niagara 
vine.  These  four  vines  alone  are  worth 
a  dollar  bill. 


Popular  Talks  on  Law. 

BY  WM.  C.  SPRAOCK,  ESQ. 


If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  inquire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence  our  offer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5 


Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 


Window  Plants, 

Window  plants  can  often  be  saved 
from  frost,  by  taking  the  very  simple 
precaution  of  placing  a  few  old  news- 
papers between  the  plants  and  the 
window,  when  retiring  at  night. 

Many  plants  have  been  saved  by  this 
simple  means,  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  frozen. 

The  paper  being  air  tight  prevents 
the  draught  from  the  window  reaching 
the  plants.  It  is  a  good  remedy  and 
very  easily  applied,  and  is  generally 
very  effective. 

Active  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars,  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 


I  Am  Depending  On  You. 

What  for?  Why  to  get  a  club  of 
Farm  and  Vineyard  subscribers ! 
You  don't  know  how  easy  it  is  until 
you  try.  Take  this  paper  around 
amoung  your  neighbors,  tell  them  it 
costs  only  25  cents  a  year.  They  will 
subscribe  easy  enough.  They  always 
do. 

The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 

cents. 

How  to  Get  Thin. 


The  only  safe  and  reliable  treatment 
for  obesity,  or  (superfluous  fat)  is  the 
"Leverette"  Obesity  Pills,  which  grad- 
ually reduce  the  weight  and  measure- 
ment. No  injury  or  inconvenience- 
leaves  no  wrinkles— acts  by  absorption. 

This  cure  is  founded  upon  the  most 
scientiflc  principles,  and  has  been  used 
by  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians 
of  Europe  in  his  private  practice  "for 
five  years,"  with  the  most  gratifying 
results. 

Mr.  Henry  Perkins,  29  Union  Park, 
Boston,  writes:  From  the  use  of  the 
•♦Leverette"  Obesity  Pills  my  weight 


For  the  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
A  WOMAN'S  CONTRACT  OF  SURETYSHIP. 

At  common  law,  a  promissory  note  of 
a  married  woman  was  void,  and  so  as 
to  her  contract  as  surety.     In  some  of 
the  United  States,  the  common  law  as 
to  this  subject  still  exists,  but  by  stat- 
utes of  many  of  the  States,  married 
women  are  allowed  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts in  respect  to  their  separate  es- 
tate ,  subject,  generally,  to  c  rtain  re- 
strictions.    And  in    some    States    the 
power  to  enter  into  contracts  of  surety- 
ship has  been  expressly  conferred  by 
statute.    It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
give  any  rule  or  test  by  which  to  deter- 
mine how  far  a  married  woman  may 
bind  herself  as  a  guarantor  or  surety 
in  any  State  where  these  enabling  acts 
exhist,    They  have  been  so  frequently 
amended,  and  have  so  little  in  common 
with  each  other,  and  are  constructed 
so  differently,  that  the  decisions  of  one 
State  are  of  little  value  in  others.    We 
shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  the 
general  law  existing  in  some   of  the 
States. 

In  New  York  the  contract  in  order  to 
bind  a  married  woman  must  be  made  in 
her  separate  business,  or  relating  to  her 
separate  estate.  If  not  so  miide,  it  is 
void  at  law,  but,  perhaps  may  be  en- 
forced in  equity,  provided  that  the  in- 
tention of  charging  the  estate  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  contract,  or  may  be  im- 
plied from  its  terms.  Under  the  en- 
abling acts  of  New  York,  Maine  and 
Iowa,  a  married  woman  may,  by  a  con- 
tract expressing  the  intent  to  charge 
her  separate  estate,  bind  herself  as  a 
surety  of  the  obligation  of  another,  as 
if  she  were  a  single  woman. 

In  North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Ala- 
bama, Texas,  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  a  wife  may  be- 
come surety  for  her  husband  by  joining 
with  him  in  a  mortgage  on  her  separ- 
ate estate  to  secure  his  debt.  In  Ala- 
bama (.?),  Georgia  and  Pennsylvania  (?) 
she  cannot  do  so.  In  Georgia  she  can- 
not bind  her  separate  estate  by  any 
such  contract.  In  Mississippi  she  may 
mortgage  her  separate  estate  to  secure 
her  husband's  debts,  but  the  incum- 
brance reaches  only  to  the  rents  and 


profits  and  does  not  effect  the  com- 
pany (?). 

Under  the  laws  in  force  in  Illlnios,  in 
1870,  a  married  woman  had  no  power 
to  become  a  surety  for  her  husband 
upon  a  debt  or  liability  he  might  incur. 
In  Michigan  she  can  only  make  such 
contracts  as  relate  to  her  own  property^ 
and  cannot  become  personally  liable 
except  on  account  of  her  own  matters, 
nor  for  another  in  such  an  undertak- 
ing, joining  with  her  husband  merely 
as  his  surety. 

In  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey  she 
cannot  charge  her  own  separate  estate 
by  a  contract  of  suretyship,  unless  in 
consideration  of  a  benefit  to  herself  on 
her  estate. 

In  Maine  a  wife  is  not  liable  as  surety 
for  her  husband  on  a  proniissory  note. 

In  Louisiana  she  may  bind  her  sep- 
arate estate  by  an  engagement  to  pay 
a  debt  of  her  husband,  and  may,  with 
her  husband's  consent,  bind  herself  as 
a  surety  for  a  third  person. 

The  Indiana  statute  leaves  the  wife 
in  the  position  given  her  in  common 

law. 

In  Iowa  she  may  make  a  valid  mort- 
gage to  secure  the  payment  of  a  note 
made  by  her  husband  upon  which  she 
is  surety,  but  her  general  property  can- 
not be  applied  against  her  consent  to 
its  payment. 


Special  Clubbing  Offer. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  :  ^  n    p  .„. 

*^  rami  and  Our  Price 

Ttnryard.    for  Boih 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  *2.()0  $  .60  tl.90 

"   American  Garden,         '*    «.00  .50  l.«0 

♦♦   Farm  Journal,               "     •«>  •«>  .60 

"  Chicago  Weekly  Times  ♦*    l.oo  .60  l.oo 

♦*   American  Rural  Home  *•    1.00  .60  1.00 

"  Amer.  »lieep  Breeder,  "    1.00  .60  .90 

'•  Cleveland  Leader,         **    1.00  .60  l.oo 

"  Yankee  Blade,              "    LOO  .60  l.oo 

"   Fanciers  Review,          *'     .35  .60  .60 

"   Buffalo  Weekly  Expresa"    1.00  .60  1.00 

•«        «*     Sunday       "       •*   2.00  .60  1.76 

"    Farmerd  Rftcord,           "    1.00  .60  .80 

Deroted  to  Karmen'  Or«ani«aUoni  and  Farm  TopJca. 

"  N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     "  1.00  .60  l.oo 

"   CoBmopoUtan,                 "  2.40  .  .60  8.00 

»»   LadieaUomeCompanlon"  .60  .60  .65 

••  Western  Garden,           **  .60  .60  .60 

Our  Country  Home,              "  .80  .60  .50 


A  Monstrous  Wrong. 

"Of  all  the  economic  evils  that  filch  money  from 
our  farmers  and  retard  their  prosi)erity,   none  is 
more  wide-spread  and  disastrous  than  the  specula- 
tion   infulures."     This   remarkable   statement    is 
made  by  so  conservative  an  authority  as  the  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist  for  January.     It  estimates  that  the 
artiticial  depression  in  prices,  caused  by  the  specu- 
lators in  fictitious  grain  and  cotton,  will  rob  farmers 
on  their  1891  crops  of  one  cent  per  pound  on  cotton 
and  three  cents  i>er  bushel  on  oats,  wheat  ten  cents 
and  corn  five  cents,  or  a  total  loss  on  four  crops  of 
$200,000,000.     It  points  out  that   no  other  articles, 
excepting  hog  products  and  coal  oil,  are  subject  to 
such  manipulation,  even  Wail  street  speculation  be- 
ing done  on  a  cash  basis  for  goods  actually  delivered. 
The  Ameriran  Agricvlturitt,  therefore,  indorses  the 
proposition  to  Impose  an  Internal  revenue  tax   of 
five  conU  per  pound,  or  twenty  cents  per  bushel  on 
every  transaction  In  fictitious  futures,  and  proposes 
an  active  campaign  In  its  iHjhalf.    The  Washbume- 
Ilatch  bill  Is  favored  so  amended  that  the  la.<r  can- 
not Interfere  with  legitimate  contracts  for  the  future 
delivery  of  actual  goods. 


GRAPES    OLD    AND    NEW. 


Varietiea  Tested  In  the  Grape  KeRlon  of 
Western  New  York. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  another  region 
in  the  United  States  where  so  large  a 
number  of  kinds  succeed  so  admirably 
as  in  the  grape  region  of  western  New 
York,  and  yet  of  the  recently  introduced 
kinds  how  few  there  are  that  are  likely 
to  be  retained   for  cultivation  I    Mr.  W. 


THE  WORDEN   GRAPE. 

C.  Barry  reported  before  the  Western 
New  York  Horticulture  society  that, 
notwithstanding  the  many  recent  addi- 
tions, the  old  and  popular  Concord  still 
heads  the  list  and  is  uneciualed  for  gen- 
eral purposes.  The  Hartford  Prolific, 
too,  has  not  been  displaced  by  any  of 
the  new  claimants  for  popular  favor. 

Among  recent  acquisitions  the  Wor- 
den  is  one  of  the  most  important.  It  is 
tho  nearest  approach  to  the  Concord,  and 
in  some  localities  will  supersede  that  va- 
riety. Barry,  one  of  Rogers'  hybrids,  is 
esi)ecially  valuable  as  a  market  grape 
on  account  of  its  size,  appearance  and 
good  quality.  Herb«^rt  is  of  better  quaJ  • 
ity ,  but  not  so  large  or  so  uniform.  Early 
Victor  is  not  large  enough.  Moore's 
Early  is  a  large  and  showy  grape,  but 
not  very  productive. 

The  Winchell  is  the  most  promising 
among  the  new  early  grapes.  Ulster 
Prolific  is  a  handsome  red  grape  of  me- 
dium size.  The  Vergennes  is  a  new 
gi-ape  of  good  quality  and  an  excellent 
shipper.  Woodruff  Red  has  size,  good 
color,  vigor  and  productiveness,  but  is 
poor  in  quality.  The  Brighton  is  of  su- 
perior (juality,  but  fails  in  some  locali- 
ties. 1  ?  Catawba  is  a  superb  grape, 
but  it  will  not  ripen  everywhere.  lona, 
a  delicious  grape,  fails  for  the  same  rea- 
son. Delaware  appears  to  possess  every 
requisite  quality  except  size. 

Jefferson  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Ricket  hybrid  grapes.  Empire  State  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  many 
kinds  yet  introduced  by  Mr.  Ricket. 
Moore's  Diamond  is  considered  an  im- 
portant addition  among  white  grapes  by 
those  who  have  grown  it.  Dutchess  is  a 
white  grai)e  of  fine  quality,  but  can 
hardly  be  recommended  for  market.  The 
Gaertner  gains  in  estimation  as  a  market 
grape,  being  handsome  and  showy. 

The  Niagara  is  a  very  popular  white 
grape,  and  justly  so,  for  up  to  the  time 
of  its  introduction  growers  were  with- 
out a  really  good  white  market  grai)e. 
The  Pocklington  is  growing  in  populari- 
ty from  year  to  year,  and  where  it  ripens 
is  much  esteemed.  Moyer,  also  known 
as  Jordan,  is  a  red  grape  of  recent  intro- 


duction and  is  said  to  possess  two  es- 
sential qualities — earliness  and  excellent 
flavor.  Esther  White  and  Rockwood 
Black  are  two  new  grapes  originated  by 
Mr.  Bull,  of  Concord  fame.  Both  are 
described  as  being  pure  natives,  of  large 
size,  handsome  and  of  good  quality. 
Among  high  flavored  grapes  the  Eume- 
lan  occupies  a  foremost  place.  It  is  not 
suitable  for  market,  but  the  amateur 
can  hardly  bo  without  it. 

In  closing  this  report  of  the  grape* 
grown  in  the  locality  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  and  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an 
abstract,  Mr.  Barry  named  these  six 
grapes,  which  have  given  the  best  re- 
sults in  the  vinej'^ard  for  market:  Lady, 
Niagara,  Barry.  Concord,  Worden  and 
Gaertuer.  

Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants. 

In  regard  to  the  ability  of  plants  to 
bear  more  frost  when  their  tops  are  dry 
than   when  wet,  it  may  be  set  down  as 
applying  to  all  those  that  are  hardy  as 
well  as  the  kinds  that  are  tender,  that  the 
more  moisture  there  is  hanging  about 
them  the  more  they  suffer  from  being 
confined.    Beyond  the  injury  that  occurs 
to  plants  that  are  not  hardy  when  their 
tops  get  ^r^pzen,  there  is  another  way  in 
which  even  hardy  plants  that  have  their 
roots  confined  to  pots  or  similar  appli- 
ances suffer  if  the  soil  in  which  they  are 
growing  gets  frozen.    That  is  through 
the  expansion  common  to  all  bodies  that 
absorb  water  when  the  water  they  con- 
tain gets  frozen  and  which,  in  the  case 
of  the  roots  so  placed,  crushes  them  to 
an  extent  that  often  causes  their  destruc- 
tion, and  which  would  not  occur  were 
they  in  the  open  ground  where  the  soil 
is  not  so  confined.    Consequently,  when 
any  plant,  however  hardy  it  may  be,  has 
its  roots  so  confined  and  is  within  the 
reach  of  frost  either  out  of  doors  or  in 
unheated  pits  or  frames,  the  pots  should 
be  protected  in  some  way  or  pltmged 
deep  enough  to  keep  the  soil  within  them 
from  being  frozen. 
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Horticultural  Items. 

A  new  strawberry  from  New  York 
state  bears  the  name  of  E.  P.  Roe,  the 
late  horticultural  waiter  and  fruit 
grower. 

The  Bride  gladiolus  is  readily  forced 
In  winter,  and  is  also  a  good  window  gar- 
den plant.  It  requires  about  the  same 
ta-eatmewt  as  do  hyacinths. 

The  old  flue  system  of  heating  green- 
louses  Ijas  given  place  in  many  locali 
ies  to  steam  and  hot  water  pipes. 

Cheapest  Feeding  Materials. 

Linseed  cake  is  the  staple  food  with 
many  farmers.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  this  article  will  advance  beyond  a 
reasonable  price,  and  tho  farmer  should 
cast  about  to  see  if  there  is  not  some 
food  which  can  be  bouglit  so  as  to  pay 
him  better.  A  good  linseed  cake  is  the 
best  food  for  general  purposes,  because 
it  contains  a  fair  proportion  of  the  dif- 
ferent foiTns  of  feeding  matter  that  ani- 
mals require,  and  one  of  its  great  feat- 
ures is  the  oil .  a  substance  not  strongly 
represented  in  grain.  An  English  au- 
thority explains  that  it  is  only  because 
the  feeding  constituents  are  well  bal- 
anced that  it  is  preferred  to  other  foods, 
and  if  other  foods  are  mixed  so  as  to 
possess  the  same  properties  equally  good 
results  are  obtained.  The  oil  is  the 
chief  difficulty,  but  that  may  be  easily 
arranged  by  buj-ing  the  linseed  instead 
of  linseed  cake,  for  then  the  whole  of  the 
oil  is  obtained.  Linseed  contains  about 
four  times  as  nmcli  oil  as  linseed  cake, 
so  if  in  making  a  mixture  we  bear  this 
point  in  mind,  the  most  difficult  portion 
of  the  problem  will  be  solved.  Of  course 
the  linseed  must  be  crushed  or  boiled. 
To  supply  the  albuminoid  matter  which 
is  found  in  the  cake  we  have  to  turn  to 
the  pulse  cToy& — beans,  peas,  lentils, 
maize  and  barley. 
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We  offer  as  a  premium  six  reliable  ami  useful  text-books  for  tho  farm  ami  home.  These  books 
iiave  been  SDeclallv  eelected  with  a  view  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  masses,  tho  design  being  to  present 
to  our  patrons  an  opportunity  of  securing,  at  the  most  trifling  cost  In  connection  with  a  Hui.scrlp. 
tlon  to  our  paper  a  collectloaof  books  of  the  utmost  practical  use  and  value,  treating  upon  themes 
of  vital  importance  In  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fill  to  bo  profited  by  the  posses- 
slon  of  these  books :  as  works  of  reference  tUey  are  Invaluable,  and  really  no  iiome  should  be 
without  them.    Brief  descriptions  are  appended. 

THE  AMERICAN   LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL.     A 

complet«t«it  book  conUlnlnjc the  fullest  liifoimatlon  reaardlnBt  tM 
car*  and  manageineut,  feedluij  ami  rearing,  of  live  atock.  likewlae  th« 
cure  of  all  dlsaasea  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vicioua  hablu,  for  tha  conatrucllon  of  necessary  bulldlnga  and  con- 
veniences, etc.,  etc.  The  following  ore  only  a  jortlon  of  the  toplci 
treated  in  this  book  :  How  to  Judge  a  Horse  :  Feedinif  Horse*  j  RaU- 
Ing  a  Colt ;  To  Bit  a  Colt ;  To  Break  Horses  from  PulUnR  at  tlie  Hal- 
ter :  WarU  on  Horsrs  ;  Stunabllng  Horses  ;  Cure  for  Balky  Horses  ; 
Kicking  Horses :  Training  Vicioua  Horses ;  Galls  and  Sores  on 
Horses:  Reluinnllorses  ;  Collo  ,  Bota;  Founder;  Heaves  jKi.lz.wtc  ; 
8h>lngj  Scratches;  Rlngbona  Spavin;  Cribbing;  WlndnaUs 
Brittle  Feet;  Worms; 
Bound  Horses;  A 

Watering  Horses,   ^~.-   — — ,.-,    -- 

Age;  Neck  Yokes;  Good  Grooming;  Shoein;;;  SUbles  and  Stabling; 
Breeding  Horses  upon  Farms;  Horse  Education;  RlnKinkt  a  Bull; 
Relieving  Choked  Cattle;  Bone  Disease  In  Milch  Cows;  Marks  of  a 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
BOOK.  An  entirely  new  book,  Involving  all  the  latest  Ideas  in 
poultry  keeping.  It  is  a  work  intended  to  teach  the  masses  of  far- 
mers the  secret  of  success  lit  the  poultry  yard,  and  its  teachings  If 
followed,  will  add  enoritously  to  the  earnings  of  every  flock  of  fowls. 
The  following  are  only  a  small  portion  of  the  topics  treated  In  this 
book;  How  to  Start  and  Stock  a  Hennery;  Poultry  Houses.  Cheap 
and  Expensive  Yards,  Coops  and  Euciasures  ;  Poultry  Keeping  for 
Profit ;  Poultry  on  a  Large  Scale  i  Poultry  Raising  as  a  BurtneM; 
feeding  and  Uvinir :  Vlnter  Egg-Production ;  Th«  Hatchmg 
kriodt  Preparing  >resta  for  Sitters;  Spring  Breeding  of  Poultry; 
the  Hens  for  Farmers;  How  to  Pro  luce  L'tyers  :  I, »oi  and  Ch«ap 
Incubators;  How  to  Raise  Artlttciilly  Hatched  Chickens;  Capocli- 
ing;  Packing  Eggs  for  .Market;  Packlu,j  Poultry  for  .Market ;  Feed- 
ing Hoppers  ;  DrTnkiug  Fountains  and  Grain  Chests  ;  %gs  and  PuU 
leu-  Presirvlng  Eggs  ;  Diseases  of  Poultry— Chicken  'cholera,  PlP, 
Gap^s,  Roup,  Scafv  W.  Lice,  Egg  Fating,  Crop  Bound  towfs, 
etc.Vt^e  Plymouth  Rocks;  the  Wyand.)ttes:  the  Brown  Le«horn8  ; 
the  Golden  Spangled  Crested  Polish  ;  the  White  Crested  Black  Po- 
lands;  the  Langshans;  the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburghs ;  the  Hou- 
dans;  the  Bull  Cochins;  the  White  CocLins  ;  the  VV  hite  Legh^MJ 
the  Golden  Penciled  Hamburghs  ;  While  ShauKhals  ;  the  I.a  Flechs 
Fowls  1  the  Gray  Dorkings  ;  the  Brahmas  ;  Game  Fowls,  Bantams, 
etc.;  riow  to  Fall ;  Management  of  Chickens  ;  Killing  Poullrv;  Pre- 
paring against  Vermin  ;  Fencing;  Management  of  »'":^s;  Raising 
•rurkeys.  Fattening  Geese  ;  etc  etc.  It  is  a  large  book  of  149  pages, 
12mo.  with  handsome  cover.  It  Is  profusely  mustrated  and  hand- 
somefy  gotten  up  in  every  respect.  .N'o  man  or  woman  who  owna 
an  acre  or  more  of  land  can  afford  to  bo  without  It.  ^ 

^EVERYBOOY'S  LAW  BOOK.  A  complete  compen- 
dium of  business  and  domestic  Law,  by  a  prominent  member  of  tbs 
New  York  Bar,  conUlnlng  concise  explanations  of  the  general 
laws  and  the  laws  of  the  several  States,  regarding  Adminis- 
trators and  Executors,  Affldavltt.  Agen.y,  Agreements,  Appren- 
tices. Arbitration  and  Award,  Assault  and  Batt^jry,  Assign- 
ments.  Attachments,  Banks,  Bills  of  Exchange,  Checks  and  Prom- 
issory Notes,  Bills  of  Sale,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Cilliens  »n<l  A"* 
ens.  Common  Carriers,  ContracU,  Cori>orations,  Deeds  and  Mort- 
iraBes  of  Real  Estate,  Descent  and  Distribution,  Dower,  Ease- 
ment. Exemptions,  Farmers*  Law,  Fences,  Fixtures,  Garnishment, 
Gifts!  Guaranty,  Guardian  and  Ward,  Heir*  and  next  of  Kin. 
HomesUad  Exemptions.  Husband  a.,  i  Wife,  Infants  Interest  and 
Usury,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Libel  and  Slander.  Liens  Llmita- 
tlon  of  Actions,  Marriage  and  Divorce,  RIglits  of  Marrle-l  V\  omen. 
Master  and  Servant,  Parent  and  Child.   Partnership,   Payment  and 


hes;  Rlngbona  Spavin;  Cribbing;  WlndnaUs: 
orms;  Over-Reaching;  Sprains  and  BrulsesJ  Hlde- 
i voiding  Indigestion;  How  to  Save  Oato  in  teeding; 
b;  Care  of  Horse's  Legs;    How  to  Tell   a  Horse's 


Good  Cow;  Cattle  Racks  and  Fted  Boxes;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Fences;  Black  Tongue;  Lice;  To  Prevent  Kicking; 
ConUgious  Cattle  Diseases:  Fattening  Sto<k;  Milking;  Cooking 
Feed  U>r  Live  Stock ;  The  Soiling  System;  Raising  Calves:  To  Break 
a  Heifer  or  a  Vicious  Cow  to  Milk;  Wintering  Ore  Stock,  How  t» 
Takeoff  a  Hide;  Assistance  at  Birth;  Hollow  Horn;  Ol.structed 
Teau;  Black  Leg;  Caked  Udder;  Jumping  Cattle;  Garget;  Care 
andAIanagemenUof  Hogs;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
Feeding;  Sanitary  Management  of  Swine,  Hog  Cholera;  Paralysis; 
Scurvy  Pigs;  Preparing  F<iod  for  Swine,  Butchering;  Fattening 
Hogs;  Driving  Hoics;  Raising  Sheep;  W-i.tliinR  Sheep :  Sheep  Rot ; 
(lllnff  Sheep;  To  T-11  the  A  ore   of    Shei'n:  Sheep    lid 


Hunlllnff  Sheep; 


Sheep   Ticks;  Early 


Tender,  Personal  Property,  Power  of  Attorney.  Prmclpal  and  Agent, 
Privileged  Communlc.tions,   Railroads,  Railroad   Real  EaUte,  Re. 
celpls  and  Releases,  Replevin,   Right  of  Way,  Seduction,  Trustee 
Process,  Warranty.  Water  Rights,    Wills   and    Codicils,    Together 
with  complete  forms  of    AckuowUdgments.  Agreements,  Articles  of 
Copartnership,  Assignments,  Award  of  Arbitrators    Bills  <>«  ^»'e«. 
Bonds,  Chattel  Mortgages,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Execulators    and   Ad- 
mlnUtrators'   AccounU,   Interest  Table,  Lieus    Mortgages  of   Real 
BsUU.  Powers   of  Attorney,    Releases,    Satisfaction  Pieces     W  ills 
and  Codicils,  etc  .  etc..  specially  adapted  for  the  daily  use  of  those 
who  are  not  lawyers,  with  directions  for  their  preparation.   A  lurge 
volume  of  128  pages,  12mo,  with  handsome  cover. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL 
eUIDE.  This  ts  practically  tw.)  hooks  in  one— a  perfect  c*>lt- 
book  and  a  perfect  meAlcal  book -and  there  is  so  much  fn  It,  and  M 
much  care  and  palua  have  been  Uken  In  Its  compilation,  that  we  feel 
perfectlyaafe  Id  asserting  that  the  Cooking  department  Is  fully  the 
«ual,  In  quantity  aiKl  quality  of  contenU,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
Sok  iver  published,  an^  the  same  as  to  the  Medical  department  here- 
in as  compared  with  any  low-priced  me.iical  book  in  the  market.  The 
c^kii^  recipes  number  «27.  ind  Include  Breakfast  Dtah^  Soups. 
Meauind  piultry.  Fish.  VegeUbles,  Salads  and  Relishes,  Brea.1  and 
RLlbTj.niM  •nJ^reser;es,  Fuddlng.  and  Pie..  Fancy  Hlshes  Cake. 
Confectionery.  Ice  Cream  and  Summer  Drinks.  The  compilation  of 
this  department  was  superintended  by  a  practical  housekeeper,  every 
recipe  will  be  found  reliable,  and  It  has  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
bestrm(»t  complete,  and  practical  cookbooks  ever  published.  The 
&"  Department  wlll'be  fm.nd  ful  v  the  equal  of  ^^y  ^ocU^T^oV. 
published  at  one  dolla.  or  less.  .It  telfs  you  how  to  cure  by  simple 
means.  avaUable  m  every  home,  every  disease  and  aliment  that  Is 
curable  I«  will  save  yo«  many  dollars  anmiaHy  in  doctors'  bills 
snd  patent  mJdlcTnes.^  Tu.  Mok.bn  Cook  Book  *Nn  Medical 
UuiD= '"•  l»r8«  >«"''  »'  >"  ?•»•••  """'  *'"'  h""-!**""*  cover. 


ijimbs  ;"How  UiMake  Sheep  Pav  ;  Treatment  of  Lambs  ;  Increasln 
the  Growth  of  Wool.     It  Is  a  large  book  of    l'J8  pages,    12mo,   with 
handsome  cover,  and  Is  profusely  Illustrated.  ^ 

THE  rO\DEN!*F.D    CYCLOPAEDIA    OF    USE- 
FUL  KNOW  LTJMJl''.     This  book    contains,  probably,  ni..r* 
useful  and  valuable  Information  than  was  ever   before  published  lis 
any  low  priced  work.     Among  lU  contents  are  ;  Populnll.  n  of  Anier^ 
lean  Cities,  Area  and  Population  of  t.ie  Continents,  of  the  Slates  and 
Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countries,  of  the    World,  Length  of   the 
Principal  Rivers,  Presidential    Vote    for    Sixty    Years,  Pieol.lentlal 
Statistics,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inland  Seas,  Area  ef  Oceans.  H^-ig  it  of 
Mountains,  Locomotion  of  Anlnialsand  Velocity  of  Bodl.",  Height  ol 
Monuments,  Towers,  etc..  Distances  from   New  York    to    Important 
Cities,  Chronological    History   of    Discovery  and   Progresa,  Popular 
SoubrlnueU  of   States,  Cities,  etc..   Incorrect   Language.  Rules   for 
Spelling,  Use  of  Capitals,  Pronunciation,  Wall  Street  Phrases  Com - 
merceof  the  World,  Curious  FacU  In   Natural   History,  Duration   ol 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of    the    Names   of    Slates  also    or 
Conntrles,  of  Popular  Fables,  of  Familiar  Quotations,  and  ol  l.enlus. 
Fate  of  the  Apostles.  Statistics  of   the  Globe,  l.eadlng  l.t^jernmenU 
of  the  World,  How  Money  Accumulates,  How  to  Calculate  Interest, 
Statistics  of  Longevity,  Dying  Words  of  Famous  Persons    etc.,  etc. 
This  book  Is  a  great  storehouse  of  Instruction,  and  i  copy  of  It  shouht 
be  In  every  home.    It  is  a  large  book  of  I'-'S  pages,  l8mo,  with  hand- 
some  cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  By  Ell*  RoBMANPHiacH. 
This  book  is  a  complel-  trxt-book-a  thorough  Instructor  In  every 
branch  of  Artistic  V.inbroldery.  With  It  as  a  Rulde  all  may  become 
proficient  In  this  beautiful  and  fascinating  art.  The  f"l''«;l;^^ '■  * 
partial  summary  of  the  contents:  Worsted  KMBKoiDBKV-Crewel 
Work  ;  SiMPiK  Idkas  of  Colohs;  Silk  EMBKoiPXRV-the  Sll'<-n . 
Group  of  Flowers;  French  or  Flat  Embroider  v  ;  the  French  Knot, 
Stalk  Stitch;  Point  Russe  ;  Herring  IV.ne  or  heather  Stit.h.  ^B"  ° 
Stitch;     IJiJder    Stitch;    Chlne«.    Embroidery:     P"'*""'*"  Z'"" 

TRANSrKRRINO      DlSINOS  J      ARTICLXS      I!«      6'«-«      ^""'"'VtA 

Screen  of  Peacock  Feather. ,  Banner  fVreen  ;  EmbroWeredTad^ 
Top:  WIndow-CurUin  Border :  Embroidered  ^'•"■^t^rru 
Small  Curtains  or  Hangings;  an  Kmbrolder.^l  Room  5  a  Fan  1  al^le 
Cover:  a  Chair  Cover;  Fire  Screens;  a  Child's  Afghan.  Pni>T 
Works:  Silk  KMBROiD.mr  wrm  Ooi  d  ■  Embhoipkmd  Books 
andOthxk  Abtici.m;  Applixd  Work  with  EmbkoidiKy-A 
Umbrejuln  In  Applique  ;  Silk  Applique  V\  ork  ;  <;"'"""*  ^;'«^' 
Crape  Plcturee  In  Applique;  Linen  Applique  .f^""""'"""'  'J* 
OhbnillB!  silk  EmbboIdiIIY  on  LlN«>r-feml.roldered  Fruit  Doy- 
levs;  HoLBBiM  Wonit:  Chiri  ii  EMRRoii>«Rir:  I.Imbm  lacb 
WoBK— Polnte  Conte;  Rosettes,  Insertions,  etc.:  Point  Coupe; 
Point  Tire  ;  Imitation  of  Antique  I-ace.  ARusTlr  KMBKolnHBY  is  a 
large  ISmo.  book  «f  128  pages,  profusely  and  elegantly  illustrated. 


-      -^  ..1^  ^     B^  •       -^^     ^\££^mm^     We  will  send  the 

Gead  Our  Great  Premium  Oner!  bixgruat 

■ROOKS  FOR  RURAL  HOMES,  as  above  descrihcd,  by  maU,  poMage  prepaid  by  ourselves,  also  the 
fr^irn.  unci  Vl.ioynrd  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  only  60  Cents,  -^^nch  «  no  ad- 
vance  over  our  regular  subscription  price,  so  that  you  practically  get  all  of  tbe«e  -''""^''i^^^''  [^^ 
Perfect  satisf.ctb.u  is  guaranteed  to  all  who  take  advantage  of  this  great  premium  «ff«^^-  7,*^«''«  ^^ 
stn>i^rlpUons  have  not  yet  expired  who  renew  now  will  receive  the  six  books  at  once,  and  heir  subscrip- 
tions will  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  Tho  six  books  will  also  he  given  free  to  any  one 
sending  us  a  club  of  t:  subscribers  to  our  paper.     Address  all  letters 

Farm  and  Vineyard,  Erie.  Pa. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


THREE    COWS. 


Queen    «f    Uolstelns,    Queen    of    Jerseys 
and   an  Ayrshire. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  laying  before 
our  readers  pictures  of  three  of  the  most 
famous  cows  in  America.  The  first  is 
Pauline  Paul,  the  Holstein  cow  that 
made  over  1,100  pounds  of  butter  in  a 
year.  She  stands  at  the  head  of  butter 
producers  by  the  year  test  in  America. 


r^C 


PAULINE  PAUL,   HOLSTEIN  QUEEN. 

Pauline  Paul  hurt  one  of  her  hind  feet 
four  years  ago,  and  is  therefore  a  cripple. 
In  spite  of  that,  however,  she  is  the 
greatest  butter  cow  on  record.  She  is 
owned  by  J.  B.  Dutcher,  Pawling,  N.  Y. 

The  Queen  of  the  Jerseys  is  the  fa- 
mous Bisson's  Belle. 

This  beautiful  cow  is  of  the  Tennessee 
family  of  Jerseys.  Belle  belongs  to 
Major  William  J.  Webster.  She  yielded 
in  the  year  ending  July  14,  1,028  pounds 
15f  ounces  of  butter,  the  highest  record 
for  any  Jersey  so  far  in  a  year. 

We  present  here  what  are  commonly 
believed  to  be  the  three  types  of  dairy 
cow,  the  Holstein  for  milk,  the  Jersey 


EVERY  one  In  need  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  advertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  "Book  of  Advertisers,"  386  pages,  price  one  dol- 
lar. Mailed,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 
Contains  a  carelul  compilation  from  the  American 
Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals  ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every 
one,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing. Address,  ROWELL'S  ADVEHTItJiNG  BU- 
REAU, 10  Spruce  St.  New  York. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 

I  CURlTiTST 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  tbem 
for  a  time  and  then  havo  thorn  return  again.  I  siean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  thedseasoof  FITS,  EPL 
LEPSY  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  1 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Buttle  of 
my  infallible  i«medy.    Give  Express  and  Poet  Office. 

n.  G.  ROOT*  .'n.  C.I  183  Pearl  Ht,»  N.  T. 

M«uuou  Fakm  and  V  INITAKD. 


GRAPE  GROWERS.  ATTENTION. 

MAPLE  -  BRAND  -  CANADA-  HARD  -  WOOD  -ASHES, 

as  a  Fertilizer  for  Vines  and  General  Fruit  Culture.     Write  for  our  free  Pamphlet  containing 

full  information.    I3Clgr3a.est  SSefexeaaice. 

Exporter  of  Hard  Wood  Ashes.  DUNNVILLE,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


I  F  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  keenest  spurts 
I  of  original  genius  expurgated  judiciously  and 
innumerable  foretastes  of  heaven  enjoyed  by 
each  patron  resuscitated  with  expedition  for  a  nom- 
inal compensation  of  $l.(Ki  subscription  per  year  for 
a  forty-<ught  column  all  home  printed  mechanical 
inventive  aluminated  scientitic  journal.  Vol.  II, 
No.  9  with  the  AoE.NTs' Call  free ;  published  the 
Ist  and  16th  of  each  month,  together  50,OOO  copies. 
Test  Advertising  Icent  per  word,  Agent's  Directory, 
your  name  and  address  ton  cents  each  insertion, 
cash  with  copy  of  each  paper.  The  Agents'  CIall 
is  a  fearless  amateur  journal,  chuck  full  of  genuine 
straight  tips  for  bread  winners,  agents  and  adver- 
tisers and  a  \vh«»lly  terror  to  frauds.  Two  papers 
one  year  wi^h  two  pure  Aluminum  .souvenii-s  con- 
taining the  Lord's  praver  for  only  $1.  Ad<lress 
TIIK  ALUMINUM  AGK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New- 
port, Ky. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO 

Beautify  and  adorn  your  homes  with  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Vines,  Ac. ,  you  can 


BISSON'S   BELLE.   JERSEY  QUEEN. 

for  butter  and  the  Ayrshire  for  cheese. 
There  are  exceptions  to  all  records,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  to  rules,  and  in  this  case 
the  greatest  individual  butter  producer 
is  the  Holstein,  Pauline  Paul. 

The  third  illustration    shows    a  fine 
type  of  a  cheese  making  Ayrshire  family 
In  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  Mr.   N.    L.  Con 
ger  has  a  herd  of  beautiful  pure  bred 
Ayrshires  whose   milk   he   sends    to  a 
cheese  factory  near  by. 

The  reader  will  readily  trace  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  these  nobl«^ 
breeds  of  dairy  cows.  Mr.  Conger  is  so 
well  pleased  with  his  Ayrshires  that  h« 
would  not  change  them  for  any  other 
breed.  Each  of  the  three  families  is  the 
best  that  a  dairyman  can  own  in  the 
localities  that  are  suited  to  it.     In  form- 


SAVE  MONET 

by  buying  of  us.     Write  for  our  prices.    Address 

aSO.  B.  AB2T0LD, 

Benton  Center,  Yates  Co.|  N  Y- 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

Money  in  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

"Blood  will  tell."  Good  crops  cannot  be  grown 
with  poor  strains  of  seed. 

For  sixteen  years  'lillinghast's  Puget  Sound  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  been  gain- 
ing in  popularity.  The  most  extensive  growers  all 
over  the  Union  now  consider  them  the  best  in  the 
world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one  interested. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose  20  cents  in  silver  or 
postage  stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to 
Grow  Cabbage  and  Cblbry,"  a  lK>ok  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  grower  who  has  never  read  it. 
Address 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Pliiiiie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vixbtard. 


BEST  ATIAS  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  THE   PRICE. 

130  PAGES,  EACH  14  BY  11  INCHES.    OVER  200  LARGE  MAPS  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Only  $l.Ji5  lor  the  ATLAS  and  this  PAPER  ONE  lEAR. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid  by  us. 

Or  the  Atlas  will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  3  Yearly 

Subscribers  to  this  Paper. 
A  copy  of  the  Atlas  alone  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  One  Do!lar. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890, 

Of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 

Cities  with  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  meets  the  wants  ol 
the  people  more  completely  than  any  similar 
publication  ever  published.  For  the  price,  it 
stands  "  Peerless '»  in  every  sense  of  the  w  ord. 
Tlio  edition  for  lt!'.t2  contains  new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  published,  while  accurate  and 
timely  information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  As  an  atlas  and 
general  reference  book  it  is  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, valuable  alike  to  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
the  professional  man,  in  fact,  everybody.  It  is 
equal  to  any  $10.00  Atlas.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  ago,  to  understand  com- 
prehensively and  intelligently  the  current  happen- 
ings daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  earth, 
you  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the 
"  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World." 

I.AIMiK  AND  MAGNIFICENT  II.LIIS- 
TRATI4>NS  inibellish  nearly  every  page  of  the 
letter-press  inatt<'r,  and  faithfulh'  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  Tiiey  ar«'  intensely 
interesting  "and  constitute  an  art  collection  which 
will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Anions  these  are  included  illustra- 
tions of  10  of  the  principal  buildings  to  be  erected 
for  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  in  1893. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  as  Large 

and  Fine  Maps  as  are  found  in 

$5.00  and  $IO.OO  Atlases. 

The  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  president  in 
1880,  1884  and  1888,  by  states.  ,^  j  c*  ♦ 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  Mates. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 

Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules.  .^    ,  „^   ^ 

Statistics  of  immigration  into  the  United  States, 
182r)tol8yi. 

Public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  KW 

Commercial  failures  in  the  United  States  for  18^y 
and  18<.M).  ,^        .  ^  *     ,   • 

Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  for  18hO  and  IW). 

Oold  and  silver  statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for  «ai  h 
state  and  territory. 

Exports  of  breadstuff  and  petroleum  for  1889,  18'.I0 


AYRSHIRE  COW. 

iDg  a  herd  for  cbee«e  b'lt^er  or  milk  the 
dairyman  must  consider  what  family  of 
cattlo  is  be5^t  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
clim/.ite  in  his  locality;  second,  what  kind 
of  a  market  he  must  cater  for,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  bntter,  milk  or  cheese  will 
pay  best;  and  third,  the  help  he  will 
have  to  hire  and  the  wages  to  be  paid. 


WHEAT! 

4S  B1JSHEL8  PER  ACRE. 


It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you  know 
how,  and  more  money  in  it.  You  can 
find  full  information  in 

PP  H.  H.  DEWEE8E. 

'lie  Gilt  E-iee  Fanner* 


"UofSiiccesi' 


PIQUA,    OHIO. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


IN  COMBINATION  IS  STRENGTH. 

We  will  send  FAKM  AND  VINE- 
YAKD  in  conibiuatiou  with  any 
paper  or  magazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  you  want, 
thus  giying  you  two  for  the  price 
ot  one. 

Send  your  orders  to  FARM  AND 
VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


Sise,  Open,  14  by  28  Inches ;    Closed,  14  by  11  Inches. 


By  the  reforpnce  index,  counties  and  county-seats 

may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 
The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  most  of  them  in 

pix  colors. 
It  contains  colored  county  maps  of  all  the  states 

and  territories. 
ShowH  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and  lakes 

are  accurately  located. 


The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps 
The  important  towns  and  most  of  the  vill« 
the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 


It  gives  a  dansified  list  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 
with  form  of  government,  geographical  loca- 
tion, size  and  population. 

Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for  the  past 
fifty  years. 

A  condensed  history  of  each  state. 

Miles  of  railroad  in  each  state. 

The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  together  witli 
the  chief  productions,  principal  industries  and 
wealth  of  each  state. 

The   e<lucational   and    religious   interests  of  each 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  in  the  United 
StateH.  .   o^   ^ 

The  cultivable  area  of  the  I'nited  States  as  com- 
pared with  increase  (»f  population. 

Postal  information,  with  rates.     ^    ^      , ,  .      ,       „ 

And  much  other  information  that  should  he  in  all 
homes,  stores  and  offices. 


pro 
'onal  aid,  s 


upplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 

This  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  is  in 


HANDSOME  LEATHERETRE  BOARD   BINDING, 

with  brilliant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  Cover,  and  Stained  Edges. 

The  stiff  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  binding,  and  this  T 
lion  bears  comparison  with  most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  libr 


Edition 
or  offices. 


irn  nn  4mm  HmIh  itt  OC  The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone  is 
4>Z  UU  TUl  Unif  «pl.ZO  *1.50»  ami  of  this  pai>er  one  year  50  cents,  yet  we  offer  both  for  only 
$1.25,  all  postage  or' express  charges  prepaid.    Send  all  orders  to 

FABM  &  VINEYARD  PUBLISHING  CO., 


CPRAYING  ^  OUTFITS. 

Iji  WE  MANUFACTURE 

^^«v.\«v%^^  SPRAYING  POMPS 

Of  any  company  in  the  world.  Our  EMPIRE  and  PERFECTION  Pumps 
•fir  the  liquid  automatically  and  will  sprav  foo  Trees  per  hour.  We  al«o 
make  the  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER.  LITTLE  GEM  SPRAY- 
ER, and  the  VERMOREL  NOZZLE  ;  also  a  Power  Sprayer  at  a  low  cost. 
We  sell  London  Purple,  Paris  Green  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue  ;  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  giv- 
ing county.  Address,  Field  Force  Fump  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION. 


THE  FARM  AND  VTINEYARD. 
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Gypsum  or  L.and  Plaster. 

Gypsum  is  a  mineral  substance  con- 
stating of  sulphate  of  lime  and  about  21 
per  cent,  of  water.    It  exists  in  large 
quantities  in  Nova  Scotia,  also  in  Now 
York  and  other  states.    In  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  it  is  extensively 
used    for  agricultural   purposes  in   its 
ground  condition,  when  it  is  called  land 
lilaster.  Its  best  effects  are  on  the  cloveis 
and    liguminous  plants,  such  as  peas, 
beans,  etc.     On  red  clover,  upon  soils 
where  it  is  not  naturally  luxuriant,  the 
effect  of  gypsum  is  often  wonderfully 
beneficial.      Its   action   as   a    fertilizer 
seems  to  consist  more  in  its  absorbing 
and  concentrating  ammonia  from  the  at- 
mosphere   than  from   any  special  fer- 
tilizing  properties   of    its   own.     It   is 
highly  recommended  as  an  absorbent  to 
be  used  in  stables  and  barnyards.    Like 
lime,  it  is  very  useful  on  certain  soils, 
but  its  usefulness  cannot  always  be  de- 
termined without  a  trial.    By  using  a 
little   on  alternate   strips  of  grotmd  a 
farmer  can  best  decide  this  question  for 
himself  so  far  as  his  own  soils  and  crops 
are  concerned.    One  bushel  judiciously 
used  would  be  enough  for  this  purpose. 
On  some  lands  no  good  effects  can  be 
seen  from  its  use. 


WANTED ! 

By  the  Lakb  Shore  Nurseries,  of  Erie,  Pa., 

Men  and  Women  Wanted 

To  Solicit  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock, 

Work  permanent  and  remunerative.  Great  advan- 
tages In  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialties.  FIno 
Outfits  Furnished  FREE.    Write  for  terms,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR  &  CO.,  Erie,  Fa 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


WEAK  MEN 


•Dd  WOMEN  can  quickly 
cure  themselTes  of  Want- 
Ins  Vitality,  Lo«t  Man- 
hood from  youthful  errors,  £e.,  quietly  ut  home.  04 
paRe  Book  on  All  f*rlvat«  I»l«eaMi>  nent  FKEK 
(sealed.)  CX'KE  iJlAKANTEED.  80  yearn'  ex- 
verlenre.  I»r.    D.    II.    LOWE.    Wlnsted,    Conn. 

Mention  Farn  and  Vineyard. 


THaloinies,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Farlor.  Cataloinie  freett 
T.  S.  OENISSN,  PubUsheA    Chlcaga 


PLAYS 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


NORPOLE.  VA— NEAE  THE  SEA. 

Those  who  wish  to  secure  a  home  in  the  best 
portion  of  the 


Established  1868.  22  Years'  Experience. 

BATTERSON  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION    MERCHAKTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  St,  Buffalo,  N  Y. 

References:— Third    National    Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDE. 


Can  find  out  all  about  it  by  sendiuK  stamp.to  the 
address  below  and  studying  the  papers  that  will  be 
sent  them.  A.  .1EFFEK8,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Trying  Out  L.ard. 

There  need  be  no  difficulty  in  trying 
out  lard  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  keep 
almost   indefinitely,  provided   the  two 
most  essential  requisites  are  observed. 
First,  the  rendering  should  be  done  \v^th 
a  slow  and  uniform  heat,  not  so  slow  as 
to  be  imnecessarily  tedious,  but  not  so 
fast  as  to  incur  any  risk  from  scorching. 
Second,  the  heating  should  be  continued 
until  the  water  contained  in  the  fat  has 
been  thoroughly  evaporated.    This  will 
be  pretty  well  indicated  by  the  scrapa 
becoming  crisp  and  brown,  when  all  such 
may  be  taken  out  and  pressed  while  hot 
and  the  liquid  lard  again  returned  to  the 
kettle  to  be   still    further   evaporated. 
After  being  sufficiently  cooked  it  should 
be  carefully   strained   into  wooden  or 
stoneware  vessels  and  be  set  away  closely 
covered  to  prevent  dust  from  getting 
into  it.     If  an  extra  quality  is  desired 
the  leaf  lard  should  be  rendered  by  itself, 
but  ordinarily  the  fat  pieces  and  the  loaf 
may  be  tried  together.    The  fat  from  the 
intestines  should  be  tried  by  itself,  and 
if  done  in  a  cleanly  manner  will  make 
very  good  lard  for  all  general  puriwses. 

'  The  highest  rate  of  yield  of  com  for 
1891,  as  estimated  by  the  department  of 
agriculture,  was,  in  New  England,  from 
85  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  In  the  south 
the  range  is  from  11  in  Florida  to  25  in 
Maryland,  while  in  the  surplus  com 
states  the  figures  are  as  follows:  Ohio, 
33.7;  Indiana,  32;  Illinois,  81.2;  Iowa, 
36.7;  Missouri,  29.^,  Kansas,  26.7;  Ne- 
'jraska,  36.3. 

When  the  globules  are  broken,  xi*  is 
salvelike  and  will  not  keep  well. 

What  per  cent,  of  water  should  well 
made  butter  contain? 

Not  over  12  per  cent. 

What  should  be  the  condition  of  milk 
vessels  to  produce  the  best  results  in 
milk,  cream  and  butter? 

Clean,  sweet  and  smooth. 

Breed  of  cows.  Give  comparative  dif- 
ference in  richness  of  their  milk. 

First,  Jerseys;  second.  Guernseys; 
third.  Shorthorns;  fourth,  Holsteins. 
Tho  Holsteins  give  greater  quantity  and 
equal  results  in  amount  of  butter  with 
Jerseys. 

Food  of  cows.  How  does  the  food  and 
water  afifect  the  quantity  and  quality  of 

milk? 

Judicious  combination  of  nitrogenous 
and  carbonaceous  foods  insure  greatest 
quantity  and  best  quality  of  milk.  Weeds 
and  impure  water  impair  the  quality, 
sometimes  rendering  the  milk  unfit  for 

usfir        .        -  -      -  


A  pamphlet  of  information  and  ab- , 
Retract  of  the  laws.  Showing  How  to/ 
'  ^Obtain  Patents,  Caveats,  Trade^ ' 
.Maries,  Copyrif^hts,  smt  Jree. 
^  ,Addi«M  MUNN  A  CO.^ ' 
v3tfl  Broadway. 
New  York. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Mr.  Alexander  says  'O.  K.' 

Tlie  Buck-Thokn  Fence  I  built  last 
summer  has  been  greatly  admired ;  many 
farmers  consider  it  the  best  Barb  Fence 
in  the  country. 

I  think  you  will  have  considerable  call 
for  it  in  this  vicinity  the  commg  season  ; 
people  consider  it  just  the  thing,  if  it  will 
stand  the  wmter.  I  strained  mine  pretty 
tight,  and  many  thought  it  would  be  liable 
to  break  when  cold  weather  set  in, but  we 
have  had  the  coldest  winter  ever  known 
here,  and  the  fence  is  "O.  K  *'— not  a 
single  break.  I  used  it  to  inclose  a  horse 
pasture,  and  it  gives  perfect  satisfaction. 
T.  H.  Alexander,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

If  Bitck-Thorm  is  not  sold  in  your  town  wc  will 

ship    it  to  you  from   the    mill,    oil  freight  fatd. 

Samples  and  descriptive  circulars  by  mail.     \\  ntc  to 

Thk  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


WEAK  AND 


UNDEVELOPED 


Condltloni  of  the  human  form  successfully  treated 
to  develop,  strenathen,  enlarge  all  weak,  stunted, 
undeveloped,  feeble  orRans  and  piirts  of  tlie  body 
vhich  have  lost  or  never  attained  a  proper  and 
natural  size,  due  to  ill  health,  abuse,  excesses,  or 
unknown  causes.  There  is  one  nielliod  nnd 
only  one*  by  which  this  may  be  acoontpllshed. 
Increased  now  of  blood  to  any  part.  produc«'d  by 
Sim  pie  apparatus  actiuR  automafically,  creates  new 
tissue,  tone  and  vigor  by  the  enmo  natural  lawsaa 
the  increase  of  size  and  strencth  of  muscle.  Don't 
be  prejudiced  l)eciu8o  little  quacks  propose  by  silly 
means  to  do  the  same.  INVESTIGATE. 
There's  no  trap  bark  of  our  oftern.  Our  pay 
will  come  when  the  public  liiiows  clearly  science 
from  fraud.  Write  us  for  instructions,  full  descrip- 
tion, proofs, references,  etc.  All  sent  you  m  plain 
sealed  letter  without  cost  of  any  kind. 

EBIS  MEDIOAL  CO.,  BUFFALO,  IT.  Y, 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinitard. 


THE  NEW  WEBSTER 

Successor  oftheUnabrldged. 
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WEBSTER'S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY 


A  GRAND  INVESTMENT 

For  tho  Family*  the  School  or  the  I.ibr»ry. 
The  work  ofreTlslon  occupied  over  ten 
years,  more  than  a  hundred  rditorlal  la- 
borers havinfc  been  employed,  and  over 
•300,000  expended  before  tho  first  copy 
was  printed. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 

A  Pamphlet  of  specimen  pastes,  illustrations, 
testimonials,  etc.^sent  free  V>y  the  publishers. 

Caution  is  needed  in  purchasing  a  dirtionft- 
ry,  as  photographic  reprints  of  a  comparatively 
worthless  edition  of  Webster  are  being  marketed 
under  various  names,  often  by  misrepresentation. 

GET  THE  BEST, 
The  International,  which  bears  tho  imprint  of 

G.  ^  C.   MERRIAM  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS,  ^ 

SPRINGFIELD,  Mass.,  U.S. A. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


When  an  article  has  been 
sold  for  23  years,  and  its  sales 
have  increased  each  year,  in 
spite  of  competition  and  cheap 
imitations,  it  must  have  super- 
ior quality  and  absolute  unifor- 
mity and  purity.  Dobbins'  Elec- 
tric Soap  has  been  constantly 
made  and  sold  since  1 869,  more 
each  year.  Can  the  sale  of  an 
inferior  article  constantly  in- 
crease for  23  years?  This  soap 
is  to  day  as  ever,  the  best,  the 
purest,  family  soap  made.  It 
contains  no  adulteration  of  any 
kind,  and  is  intrinsically  the 
cheapest  soap  made,  because 
it  will  go  so  far,  and  do  such 
perfect  work.  Ask  your  gro- 
cer for  it. 

nON'T  *"  ^^*^  carefully  the  direction*? 

1    ^^Qund  each  bar,  also  what  is 

p^lL     said  on  the  unide  wrapper.     Be 

1  sure  that  our  name  appears  on  each,  as 

there  are  many  inferior  imitations  palmed 

off    as    the    genuine    Dobbins'    Electric. 

None  genuine  without  the  name  on  the 

wrapper  of  I.  L-  Cragin  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. ^^^^ 

TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

What  paper  or  magazine  do  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YARD and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year,  thus  giving  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB,  CO. 


TWO  INCHES  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sells  in  all  book  stores  for  Three  DollarH !  50  OW 
conies  have  been  sold  in  the  last  six  mouths !  It  js 
printed  on  extra  heavy  paper  and  Is  handsomely  l»oun</ 
in<loth,  withemliossed  covers  and  niit-letteretl  back. 

Itl8  different  from  all  other  works  of  this 
kind  «>ver  published,  and  the  differen<re  Ih 
Kiich  that  it  makes  ituiore  valuable  than  any 
or  all  of  them.  ,  ^    ,        ».!».... 

This  is  shown  by  the  following  points  in  "which  it 
staiKis  alone  and  wiiliout  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  thone  who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 
sr€:^H  sick' 

AU  similar  books  tell  what  to  do  If  you  know 
what  the  disease  is.  This  book  telLsyou  how  to 
detect  the  disease,  and  then  what  to  do  for  It. 

No  other  book  published  does  this. 

SECOND.    Wluna  person  is  really  attacked  by  a 

ant;erou8  disease,  it  enables  you  to  know  the 
aet.  and  iu  su.h  eases  its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
neumt  physician  at  once."  But  in  all  ordinary  cases, 
sncii  as  can  be  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  ail- 
ments in  a  family  are  of  this  kind. If  only  yon  could 
reeoKnize  them »  U  gives  full  dire(  tions  for  treatment. 
Tlie  point  is,  th..t  it  teaches  von  to  distinguish  between 
a  dangerous  an.l  a  trifling  disease,  and  tells  vou 
when  it  is  necessary,  And  when  not  necessary,  to  call  a 

*'  No  otlier  book  published  does  this ! 

third;  I-'  Itsciirctions  for  treatment  it  Is  noc 
confined  to  the  practice  used  by  any  one  class  <'f  I'by- 
Blc\an8-,but  It  gives,  separately,  and  (or  eacUdfo 
easerthe  methods  usecf  by  each  of  the  different 
•'.schools"  of  medicine;  and  in  all  cases  the  prescrii)- 
tlons  are  made  by  the  most  eminent  men  In  their  re- 
spective modes  of  practice.  •  This  makes  the  work  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  needs  of  every  family,  no  matter 


what  ''school"  of  medi<lno  they  prefer 
No  other  book  published  d 


KesMes  this,   there   are    three  chapters  in  the  work 


which  are  worthy  of  special  mention ,  namely,  tht.se  on 
-IJiseases  of  Woinen,'^!  Jjeases  of  Infants"  and  "Care 
of  th©  Sick  ** 

The  first  of  these  is  a  motlel  of  its  kind.  It  Is  chaste 
in  laiiKuage.  contains  no  disRiistlnK  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  curious  about,  and 
taken  altogetf.er  is  the  most  praetical.  sensible  and 
straight-forward  treatise  upon  this  deUcate  subject 
that  has  ever  been  printed.  . 
This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  or 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  if  it  had  been  pur- 
chased at  its  repular  price                                           

The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  weU  writ- 
ten and  valuable.  ,  ,  .1.^ 
But  we  need  not  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
book  We  have  said  enouph  to  substantiate  our  claims 
that  It  Is  different  from  all  similar  l»ooks,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  special  arranRemerM 
with  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  tiiis  b<»» 
by  mall  or  express  prepaid  for  only  91.25. 

With  every.order  we  will  include  a  years 
subscription  to  this     aper. 
'Z'..  Address 


PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY   BILL  IS  A   LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whoso  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  service  are  in- 
cluded.    If  you  wish  y<j''''ij"«'j;*'!^j.*'i'-^"l'i^"*^ 

JAMES  TANNcK, 


cessfully 
ad 


nr 
Idr 


rosecuted, 
ess 


I.4ito  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    Washlniyton,  D.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


A    GREAT   OFFER 

KOU  Sl'BSCBlBEItS  TO  TIIK 

PEOPLES  MAGAZINE. 

It  is  briirhl    <beerrul  aiul  Inlciestlng.     V 1'  "  Kb  tlu! 
til.  es       Vlwi'.vs  li.  touel.  with  the  world's  piogiess. 


«e  j/mr.      Sample  ropif   sent    tree 

hy  the  FKon-K's  Maca/ink,  lMilladoli>hl.i,  Va. 

Mention  Farm  and  vimbyabd. 
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THE  fAUU  AND  VINEYARD. 


I 


AMERICA'S    WAGON     ROADS. 


Their    Prlnrlpal    Faults    and     How    They 
May    Ite   KtMiieilicU. 

It  is  pretty  gonorally  acknowledged 
tliat  the  Ainencan  wagon  roads  are  the 
worst  that  any  civilized  nation  tolerates. 
There  are  several  principal  reasons  foi 
this. 

First — They  were  originally  laid  out 
withont  regard  for  scientitic  location. 

Second — They  were  built  with  nc 
foundation  but  the  soil,  and  the  all  im- 
portant subject  of  drainage  received  lit- 
tle or  no  consideration. 

Third— They  have  never  been  subject 
to  a  proper  or  even  reasonably  good  sys- 
tem of  maintenance. 

Fourth— Heavy  traffic  over  them  is 
now  almost  entirely  with  narrow  tired 
vehicles,  which  cut  the  surface  of  the 
roads  and  would  doubtless  form  ruts  in 
a  well  constructed  highway. 

These  are  the  four  principal  reasons 
why  the  roads  are  bad.  The  results  ol 
this  melancholy  condition  are  evident 
to  every  jjerson  who  has  ever  lived  in  oi 
visited  the  country  in  the  fall,  winter  oi 
spring. 

Although  the  statement  may  seem  tc 
be  an  extravagant  one,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the   "hard   times"  which   the 
American   fanner  talks  about  so  much 
are  due  more  to  the   bad  roads  than  to 
any  other  one  cause.     This  is  especially 
true  in  the  olden  states.     There  are  vast 
tracts  of   fertile   farming   lands    in   all 
parts  of  the   United  States   which   are 
practically  cut  off  from  comnmnicatioB 
with  the   rest  of  the  world  during  three 
or  four  months  of  the  year  and  for  a  day 
or  tw^o  after  every  big  storm  even  in  the 
summer.      If  the  farmer  has  crops  tc 
move  he  can   only  move   them  when  the 
"going  is  good."     Bad  roads  may  keep 
his  produce  out  of  the  markets  for  weeks, 
an<l  in  the  meantime  prices  may  drop  sc 
that  the   profit    on   his   whole    season's 
work  is  wiped   out.     Bad  roads  double 
the  time  and   therefore  the  expense  ol 
getting   his   produce   from  the   farm    tc 
the   market.     Bad   roads    force   him   tc 
keep  more  horses;  wear  out  his  wagons, 
his   harnesses  and   his  temper  twice  as 
fast  as  they  ought  to  be  worn  out.     Bad 
roads  rob  him  and   his  family  of  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  their  friends, 
and  change  their  home  into  a  prison  foi 
months  at  a  time.     Bad  roads  make  life 
in   the  country  disagreeable,  and  drive 
the  best  of  the  young  men  who  are  bom 
there,    brought    up    there    and    needed 
there  to  the  city. 

All  this  might  be  easily  remedied,  and 
it  will  be  remedied,  for  it  has  reached 
a  pass  where  it  must  be  remedied.  The 
roads  have  already  been  improved  in 
some  localities,  and  the  good  effect  has 
been  so  marked  and  so  immediate  that 
people  of  other  sections  cannot  fail  to 
see  it  and  profit  by  it. 

Taking  the  measures  of  improvement 
in  the  same  order  that  the  fa  'ilts  have 
been  namec,  comes: 

First — Location.  The  idea  that  the 
location  of  a  road  cannot  be  changed 
without  revolutionizing  the  community 
is  a  mistake.  There  is  no  reason  why 
highways  should  rigidly  follow  farm 
boundaries.  The  great  desideratum  in 
location  is  the  avoidance  of  gravies.  It 
is  always  easier  to  go  around  an  eleva- 
tion than  it  is  to  go  over  it.  A  pull  up  a 
hill  half  a  mile  long  will  tire  a  team 
more  than  a  five  mile  journey  over  a 
level  road.  The  Romans  recognized  the 
disadvantage  of  heavy  grades  when  they 
built  their  roads,  only  they  didn't  bother 
to  go  around;  they  had  unlimited  re- 
sources of  labor  and  ftmds  at  their  dis- 
posal, and  cut  through  the  hills  and 
filled  up  or  bridged  the  valleys.  Where 
it  is  not  advisable  to  avoid  a  grade  by 
making  a  circuit,  it  is  often  well  to  fol- 
low the  Romans'  example  and  cut 
through  or  till  up.  The  earth  takes 
from  the  cutting  may  be  used  with  com- 


paratively little  expense  in  tilling  up  the 
valleys.     If  the  road  is  not  wholly  lev- 
eled this  way  the  grade  may  at  least  be 
greatly  reduced. 
Second — A  foundation  as  solid  as  pos- 


sible should  be  made  according  to  scien- 
tific and  approved  methods.  This 
should  be  drained  thoroughly.  The  best 
road  consists  of  a  foundation  of  large 
stones  covered  with  a  surface  layer  from 
three  to  six  inches  thick  of  small  broken 
stone.  A  road  built  in  this  way  costs 
money,  but  will  last,  if  properly  cared 
for,  for  all  time.  It  is  a  legacy  to  pos- 
terity—something which  every  man 
should  wish  to  leave  behind  him  when 
he  dies.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fact  that 
many  townships  could  build  roads  ol 
this  kind  with  less  money  than  is  now 
spent  on  keeping  the  old  ones  in  unre- 
pair. 

Third— Any  road,  however  good,  wilj 
be  ruined  if  it  is  not  intelligently  re- 
paired. Repairs  should  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  slightest  necessity  for  them  ap- 
pears, for  the  longer  a  defect  is  left  to 
care  for  itself  the  greater  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  will  grow  worse.  One 
man  at  moderate  wages  can,  if  he  de- 
votes his  whole  time  to  it,  keep  ten  miles 
of  broken  stone  road  in  constant  and 
perfect  repair. 

Fourth— No  good  thing  will   last  if  it 
is  not  used  carefully  and  intelligently. 
The  custom  which  prevails  nowhere  ex- 
cept in  America  of  hauling  heavy  loads 
in  narrow  tired  wagtms  would  put  ruts 
in  any  road.     Stringent  laws  should  pre- 
vent this.     In  several  European  countries 
this  rule  has  been  adopted :  Four  wheeled 
wagons  drawn  by  two  horses  must  have 
tires    2}4    inches    wide:    four    wheeled 
wagons  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses 
must  have  tires  four  inches  wide;  wagons 
drawn  by  five  or  more  horses  must  have 
tires  six  inches  wide;  two  wheeled  wag- 
ons drawn  by  two  horses  must  have  tires 
four  inches  wide;  two   wheeled   wagone 
drawn   by   three  or   more  horses  must 
have  tires  six  inches  wide.     By  thus  put- 
ting greater  road   surface  under  Ik    vy 
loads  the  lasting  quality  of  the  road  is 
increased  one-half.     Moreover,  the   two 
sets  of  wheels  on  a  four  wheeled  wagon 
should  not  be  allowed  to  • -track."    That 
is,  the  rear  wheels  should  be  a  few  inches 
farther  apart  than  the   front  wheels,  sc 
that  they  will   not   bear   upon  the  same 
part  of  the  road   surface  that  the  front 
wheels  have  already   strained.     Wheels 
are  "cramped"  when  they  turn  comers, 
and  do  not  "track."     You   never  saw  a 
rut  where  one   road   turns  off  from  an- 
other.        ^ 

rorning  Decf. 

The  object  in  salting  beef  is  to  get  it 
just  salt  enough  to  preserve  it,  and  not 
so  salt  as  to  make  it  hard  and  dry  when 
cooked.  The  following  is  a  receipt  much 
used — Cover  the  meat  for  twelve  hours 
with  brine  scarcely  strong  enough  to 
float  an  egg.  Then  take  it  out  and  wash 
it  in  cold  water,  and  press  it  well  with 
the  hands  and  squeeze  out  all  the  blood 
you  can  before  salting  it  down.  Then 
throw  the  bloody  brine  away.  Now 
make  a  new  pickle,  and  for  100  pounds 
of  beef,  or  in  the  same  proportions  for 
other  quantities,  dissolve  six  pounds  of 
salt,  two  pounds  of  sugar  and  two  ounces 
of  saltpeter  in  water  enough  to  cover 
the  meat  when  weighted  down;  skim  it 
well  before  pouring  it  on,  and  whenevar 
scum  arises  on  it  afterward,  indicating 
the  beginning  of  fermentation,  scald  it, 
skim  it  and  pour  it  back  w^hen  cold. 
Keep  in  a  cool  and  well  ventilated  place. 
For  the  south  and  for  keeping  far  into 
the  summer  more  salt  will  be  required. 
Never  allow  the  meat  to  float  up  and  re- 
main uncovered  with  brine  any  longer 
than  is  necessary  while  taking  out  a 
piece  for  use. 

If  you  have  birds  whose  combs  frost 
readily  apply  a  little  glycerin  to  them 
when  the  weather  is  unusually  cold. 


1  havo  of  inv  own  urowiiiu  70  variotics  of  Strawberries,  and  will  fill  all  orders  from  6  plants  to  50,000, 
and  d.  it  nromntlv  Trv  Karly  Idaho  for  the  earlie.st.  Great  Pacific  for  the  oonunK  strawberry. 
Orl««nKvJX«rligforasup^  Try  K„,-eka,  Wurfltld,  H«verl..ml,  BubacU, 

"imiy"  c;,.«beM«,Ml,  .loMHle  Michel'*  Early  for  st  m.lard.  Try  l»ro«.e8«nMll»«lme,  Rasp- 
berries, ?  weet  HainbiirK  Blackberries,  Stuart's  Golden  Apples,  I.laho  Ptars,  Abiiitd. 
auce,  SatMinia  and  Uurlmnk  Plums,  Champion  Peaches,  Japan  AVIim  berries,  ItufTalo 
BerrieH.  8heuse  Apricots  are  hardv  and  equal  to  the  tauK.us  Calih.rnia  host  (  atalogiie  and  report 
on  Jtnnvberries  free.     Address  '  »•  BRANDT,  Bremen,  Ohio,  Wx  455. 

MentioD  Fakm  and  Vineyard 


Only  12  cts.  in  stamps. 


ff  GIVES  MANY  FACTS  that  wih  .surpri«!e  you.  If  yourMAU- 
RiED  LIFE  is  unhappy  the  remedy  is  jiiven.  The  book  may  Pave 
you  years  of  Sorrow  and  SufTerins:.  It  treats  of  Kwbjeots 
of  vital  imi)ortance  to  the  healtli  and  happiness  of  women. 

Send  for  the  bjok  NOW  or  you  may  not  have  .-inother  chance.     Address, 
—s.  National   Social   Science  League, 

0,'^  305  Farusworth  Street,  Detroit.  Michigan. 


rr^^JSi 


^^^ 


i^a^^^ 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


Famous  Fietion  by  the  World's  Greatest  Antliors! 

A   CHARMING   SET   OF   BOOKS, 


■ElJ^'BTi.A.GZNOr 


Ten  of  tlie  Greatest  Novels  Ever  Written 


BIT  TEIN  OF  THE 


GREATEST  AUTHORS  WHO  EVER  LIVED ! 

Tf  you  will  study  flic  iiiographicH  of  the  great  autiiora  of  our  day,  you  will  observe  that  in  moat 
instances  tlieir  reptitations  were  made  by  the  production  of  a  single  book.    Let  bat  one  work  tnat 


18  really  great-one  maBterpiece-emanate  fl^m  an  ^^fS?/'«,P«^^,,^^S„*^S?^^^  JJ|  S'^r ImCS'T 
be  trivial  in  comparison,  hia  name  will  live  and  his  works  DereaaionK»'^«^^  handsome  style  ten  of 
away.    A  well-k./own  New  York  pnl>l>««'ing  lumse  las  I  s  e^ 


away.    A  well-known  New  York  P"!»l\«>''"f '»:,'»^"  ;n,,;^^ 

tlie  greatest  and  most  famous  novels  in  the  '^nK''«'VJMlai!i«  opr  of  hooka  as  a  nremium  to  our  sul>- 

wl.ereby  we  are  enable.l  to  offer  this  handsome  and  valuable  set  of  t^^oks  as  »  P^^J^u'^y 

Pcribers  upon  terms  which  make  them  almost  a  free  K'/^".   Eac    one  otj 'ese  famous^^^^^^^ 

author's  greatest  work-hla  masterpiece-the  great  production  that  m^^^^ 

works  comprised  iu  this  valuable  set  of  »>««»^«.„^L'i«'\.  ^,^finS.«V"^'^®''  ""  ®  generui 

'•  Famous  Fletlou  by  the  World's  dealest  Authors,"  are  as  follows. 

LADT  AUDLEY'S  SECRET.     . 

By  Miss  91.  E.  Braddon. 

VANITY  PAIR, 

By  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  l^ytton. 

THE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 

By  Alexander  l>uiuas. 

PUT  YOURSELP  IN  HIS  PLACE, 
By  Charles  lleade. 


EAST  LYNNE, 

By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood. 

JANE  EYRE, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte. 

JOHN  HALIPAX,  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mlaa  Mulock. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  Georf^e  Eliot. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 
By  Wilkle  Collins. 
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^  «  •  i^£P  f     We  will  send  the  ten  great 

OUI*  IjlD©rB.l  l^r6llllTlIll  UHCr  *  novels  alK)ve  named,  com- 
prising the  complete  «et  of  "Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  Anthors,"  by  mnU  T..,age  prepaid 
ly  ourselves,  also  the  Farm  ttnd  Vl.ioy«rcl  for  one  year,  upon  rece.pt  of  ""^JS  Cents 
Aich  is  an  advance  of  of  but  25  cont,s  over  our  regular  .subscription  pnce,  so  that  ^^^  ^^.^  ^"''^^f  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
beautiful  set  of  books  for  only  '26  cents.  Subscribers  desiring  to  take  advantage  of  this  oflcr  whose  terms 
o  sb^H  urn.  h'Tve  not  yet  Expired,  by  renewing  now  will  receive  the  i,ooks  at  --. -^^Z';-;;  '^'f; 
tlons  wlU  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  We  will  give  the  complete  set  of  books  frte^to 
any  on«  sending  us  a  club  of  N  yearly  snbscrlbcrs.  This  is  a  great  premium  ofTer-a  great  chance  for  our 
readers.    Do  not  miss  it.    Perfect  tati^f action  it  guaranteed.    Address  all  letters 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa.       \\ 


OUR  BOOK  BULLETIN 


1 


I 


EXCELSIOR  LUHBER  LOG  BOOK 


and   Rapid 
Reckoner,   I 
Containing  tables  of  Board.    1 
Scantlineand  Plank  Meas-   1 
ure.     Cubic     Contents    of 
Square  and  Round  Timber.    I 
Cubic    Contents  of  Round    ! 
Timber  when  Squared.  Lojts 
Reduced    to    Inch     Board 
Measure.Standard  Contents 
ot  LoKS,   Wood  Measure  in 
Load  and  Pile.  Cost  of  Wood,    j 
Cost  of  Lumber.  Weight  of 
Urains  per  Bushel,  Contents   : 
of  Graneries,  Bins.  etc..  Ca- 
pacity of  Cisterns,  Weight   [ 
of    Seasoned   Lumber   per    j 
l.OOOfeet.  Weight  of  Solids  per  Cubic  Foot.  Liquors 
per  Gallon.  Wood  per  Cord.  Lentrth  of  Nails  and  Num- 
ber In  a  Pound,  and  other  Valuable  Tables,   besides 
Miscellaneous  and  Useful  Information,  etc.  Containing 
2CXJ  pages.   Boards.  Cloth  Bach.  Price.  Postpaid.  SOcts. 

RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD,    '^'it 

tra  Fine  Kinding.  A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding. 
Manautement  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  By  Henry  S.  Ran- 
dall. Lli.  D..  author  ot  "Sheep  Husbandry  in  the  South," 
"Fine  Wool  Shoep  Husbandry,'  etc..  etc.  Very  fully 
illustrated.    Extra  cloth  binding.    8vo.    Price.... $2.00 

LEWIS'^PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK.  ^n^S 

Breed-s.  Breeding'.  Rearing,  and  General  Manasrement  of 
Poultry,  with  lull  instructions  for  Caponizing.  Over 
100  engravings,  8vo.  Extra  cloth  binding.    Price,  $1.50 

HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP*  strucUons'^for^hunr 
ing  the  buflfulo,  elk,  moose,  dear,  antelope.  b«ar.  tox. 
grouse,  quail,  gee.se,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipe,  etc.. 
etc.  Tells  you  all  about  steel  traps  ;  How  to  make 
home-made  traps,  and  how  to  trap  tl>e  bear.  wolf,  wol- 
verine, fox.  lynx,  badiier.  otter,  beaver,  tisher,  marten, 
mink,  etc.,  etc.  Birds  of  prey;  Poisoning  carnivorous 
animals;  with  full  directions  for  preparing  pelts  for 
market,etc.  ByJ.  H.Batty.  Illustrated.  Clo.  Price  $1.50 


WILLARD'S  PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 


Acom- 
pl  e  te 
Treatise  on  Butter  Makimr  at  Factories  and  Farm 
Dairies,  including  the  Selection.  Feeding,  and  Manage- 
ment of  Stock  for  Butter  Dairying,  with  Plans  for  Dairy- 
rooms  and  Creameries.  Dairy  Fixtures.  Utensils,  etc. 
50  illustrations.    Cloth.    Price $1.00 

THE  eUNSMITH'S  MANUAL  tr'^^^i^n..!^'^. 

gunsmith,  being  a  practical  guide  to  all  branches  of  the 
trade.  This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  such  informa- 
tion as  shall  be  of  the  most  use  in  the  actual  everyday 
work  of  the  .shop,  and  for  such  demands  or  emergen- 
cies as  are  liable  to  challenge  the  knowledee  or  skill  of 
the  workman.  A  hand.some  volume  of  nearly  400large 
pages,  with  numerous  engravings,  diagrams  and  plates. 
Cloth.    Price »2.00 

WILLARD'S  PRACTICAL  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

New  edition.  Over  200 illustrations.  A  complete  Treat- 
ise on  Dalrv  Farms  and  Farming  ;  Dairy  Stock  and 
Stock  Feeding;  Milk  ;  Its  management  and  Manufac- 
ture into  Butter  and  Cheese  ;  History  and  Mode  of 
Organization  of  Butter  and  (Mieese  Factories  ;  Dairy 
Utensils,  etc.  550  pages,  large  octavo,  cloth..  Price  $3.00 

TCII  IHDCC  ClinilCU  A  Practical  Treatise,  show- 
ICn  AunCd  uHUUDIli  inghowavery  small  farm 
miiy  be  made  to  support  a  very  large  family,  with  full- 
and  minute  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  rulti- 
vatlng  the  Smaller  Fruits,  such  as  Strawberries.  Rasp- 
berries. Blackberries,  etc.  Also,  what  capital  is  needed. 
Cloth.    Price ?10t> 

JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  6ARDEN.  FARM. 

and  Barn-vard.— Embracing  tlic  Cultivation  of  Vogp- 
tablea.  Fruit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  DeUilsof  Farm 
Work,  and  rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and  revised 
edition.    One  volume.  Cloth.    Price $1.50 

WOODWARD'S  GRAPERIES  AND  HORTICUL- 

tural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot  beds.  Cold 
Pits  Propagating  H>>nsi's.  Forcing  Hou.ses.  Hotand  Cold 
Graperies,  (ireen  Houses.  Conservatories.  Orchard 
Hou.scs  etc..  with  the  various  modes  ol  Ventilating  and 
Hialing.    Cloth.     Price $100 

WOODWARD'S  COTTAGES  AND  FARM  HOUSES. 

les  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages.  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Buildlngs.  12mo,  fully  illustratetl. 
Cloth.    Price »'  ^« 

HARNEY'S    BARNS.    0UT-BUiLDIN6S    AND 

Fences.— Designs  and  Plans  ol  Stables,  Farm  Barns. 
Out-Buildings,  Gates,  Gateways,  Fences.  Stable  Fittings 
and  Knrniture.  fullv  described,  with  nearly  2tM)  Illus- 
trations. Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  binding.  Price,  $4.00 

MONCKTON'S  NATIONAL    CARPENTER   AND 

Joiner.— A  Complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science 
of  Carpentry.  Joinery,  Roofing.  Framing,  etc.  Fully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  large  Scale  Diagrams. 
In  two  colors.  Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  binding. 
Price ^-^ 

WHEELER'S  RURAL  HOME.  SS'rsl^a'n";rur. 

tli.ns  for  Designing,  Building,  Heating,  Furnishing, 
ormofContract  and  Speclflcatlons. Clo.  Price  $l.oO 


dlrec 
and  F 


JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

Dwellings.    Barns,  Stables,  and      OutBuildin 


kinds. 
Cloth. 


120  Designs  and  Plans. 
Price 


How  to 

build 

ngs,  of  all 

Very  full  and  complete. 

$1.00 


WOODWARD'S    SUBURBAN   AND   COUNTRY 

llitVts  on  Biilldl.ig.  and  Essays  «jn_  Hcathi«_and  VeiUlla- 


Cloth.    Price., 


.$l.tX) 


tlon.     12ino.  fully  lllustratetl. 

WOODWARD'S  COUNTRY  HOMES.  JJJl^fi' 


Spanish  at  a  Glance. 

A   new  system  arranged  f'>r 
easiest     method     of    acquiring 


c  Itjeot  the  Spanish  language  ever  published 

' ;  und  In  boards,  cloth  back ■• 

l.;und  in  paper  cover.  Prjcc 


How  to  measure  land. 


"A  Mine  of  Knowledge." 
PAYNE'S  BUSINESS  POINTERS. a  handy  En. 

cyclopedia  of  information  neces- 
sary to  business  success.  Conipris- 
iDif  U.  S.  Customs  laws.  Pa.ssport 
regiilatiOQS.  Rates  of  fureiga 
postaA^e.  Naturalisation  laws.  , 
How  to  Indorse  checks.  Debt  of  ' 
U.  8.  Waares  table.  Professional  1 
titles.  Educational  Btatistics  of 
the  world.  Some  interesting 
facts.  Interest  laws  of  U.  S.  In- 
terest tables— 5, «,  7,  8  and  10  per 
ct.  Table  of  compound  interest. 
Table  of  weights  and  measures 
and  the  metric  system.  List 
abbreviations.  Marks  and  rules 
of  punctuation  and  accent.    Dic- 

TIONABT   OF    SYNONYMS.      Patent 

law.  Legal  forms  used  in  busi- 
ness, private  marks  of  x>r\cev 
Legal  rates  of  int<rc.><t.  Rates  of 
postage  in  U.  S.  American  value  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Copyright  law  U.  S.  Latin,  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  words  and  phraoes.  Use  of  capital  letters, 
etc.,  etc.  ^Taking  in  all  a  handy  and  reliable  companion 
for  those  ho  desire  to  "Livk  and  Learn."-  Ifto  pages, 
boundiul      berette cover.    Price !i.'>  cli* 

Seale's  Caliathenloa  A  Llght| 
/  Qynnnastlcs  for  Young 
*^' Folks. 

—120  Illustrations  from  Life  by  Pho- 
to(;raphic  Process.  Containing  Broom 
and  Fan  Drills,  Marches,  Fencing, 
Club,  Wand  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises, 
Swimming,  and  Music  for  marchingr. 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  pub- 
lished on  the  subject.    160  pages. 

Boards '.  .75  cts. 

Cloth,  Price f  x.oo 

Excelsior  Selections.— A  collection  of  iibe 

most  popular  and  successful  read- 
•fngs  and  recitations  adapted  for 
public  or  parlor  entertainments. 
Besides  the  New  and  Original 
pieces  never  before  published  in 
permanent  form.this  volume  brings 
together  many  of  the  best  selec- 
tions of  humorous,  dramatic,  senti- 
mental, patriotic,  eloquent,  pathetic 
and  dialect  pieces  m  prose  and 
poetry.  Containing'  500  pages. 
Pricctttt* •••■  ..$..00 


BROWN'S  RECITER 

Comtaining     73  Se» 
lections    of   popular 
Recitations  and  Koad- 
Jnjfs;  many  of  which 
have  never  before  ap- 
peared    In  print.     There 
are  more  funny  selections 
In  this  book  than  serious 
ones,  because  the  author 
has  found  that  people  like 
fun  better  than  sad- 
ness.    It  contains  202 
^ages* 

Paper  Cover,  Price 


t  •••••••••( 


.25  cts. 


Exeolslor  Recitations  and  Read* 

In^S.— Being  a  new  and  carefully 

compiled  selection  of  HumorouSt  Dra* 
matic.  Sentimental,  Patriotic.  Elo- 
quent, Pathetic  and  Dialect  Pieces,  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Designed  and  ar- 
ranged for  public  and  parlor  recitation 
and  reading.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  in  the  prepars^tion  of  this  series. 
The  chief  aim  has  been  to  insert  selec- 
tions especially  adapted  for  public  or 
private  recitaJ.  Not.  1,  3,  8  and  4> 
ready. 

Bach  number  contains  176  paget. 

Pafwr cover,  price. Tinn'jfT^  *""-»». 

Maretils  Original  Dialogues  an« 

Speeches  for  Wee 

TotS.~ComprisinR  a  va 
riety  of  short  speeches  and 
dialogues  suitable  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  years  old, 
and  adapted  to  public  and  pri- 
vate exhibitions,  school  an- 
niversaries, and  other  enter- 
tainments. The  aim  has  also 
been,  to  make  the  exercises 
of  the  most  interesting  and 
enlivening  nature,  thereby 
eliciting  the  scholars'  utmost 
endeavor,  and  creating  anew 
a  desire  on  their  part  for  the 
betterment  of  themselves  and 
of  the  school.  The  exercises 
will  be  found  to  be  brief, 
characterized  by  good  taste, 
and  pervaded  throughout  by 
a  pure,  moral  tone.        ^ 

B»ard8 35  cts. 

Paper  c over • a*  cts. 


self  tuition  txsing  the 
a    thorough    knowl- 


3i  '-IS. 
.L^Ct* 


£LECTRO  MOTORS;  MOW  MADE 

ANDHOWUSED. 

A    HANDBOOK    KOR      AMA- 
TEURS    AND     Practical 

MCN    BY   8.    R.   BoTTONB. 

ACTHOB  OF  "The  Dy- 
namo," *'El.aCTIlICAL 
Instrvment  Making 
FOR  Amateurs,"  "Elec- 
tric  BkLLS,"  etc.,  ITC. 

AND  A.  M.  A.  Beale, 
author  of  B  k  a  L  E'8 
Calisthbnics,  etc.-A  complete  and  Bimpie  ex- 
planation of  the  source  of  the  power  in  a  dynamo 
and  the  method  of  applying  the  same,  commenc- 
ingwitha  Simple  Motor,  and  proceeding  to  an  ex- 
position  of  the  Siemen's,  Thompson's,  Walker  s, 
jlrison  and  other  motors. 

In  addition  three  special  chapters  by  an  Ampri 
Mn  author  follow  in  which  the.  information  em- 
•races  all  American  improvements.  The  work 
1 5  probably  the  most  complete  and  easily  under 
\tood  of  any  of  the  many  now  in  the  field. 
'iO  Pages,  Cloth,  Prick 75  ct» 

losh    Hayseed's     Adventures     In 

i^  New      York.- Illustrated 

-3  '  by    numerous  engravings    ex 

Eressly  made  for  this  work 
y  Mr.  Harry  Coultaus,  the 
eminent  Caricaturist  on  "  Life. ' 
There  is  a  World  of  Fun  ir 
Uncle  Josh's  Adventures  in 
the  Great  Empire  City.  Con- 
taining  128  pages,  large  octav» 


f 


8p| 


rechen  file  Deutucht 


German  at  a  Glance. 

A  new  system  on  the  most  simple  principles,  fof 
niversal  self-tuition,  with  English  pronunciation  of 
every  word.  By  this  system  any  person  can  become 
/troficient  in  the  German  language  in  a  very  short 
lime.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  easy  method  ever 
published.     By  Franz  Thimm.     (Revised  edition.) 

!>ound  in  boards,  cloth  back.... 35  cts 

Paper  cover     Price 25Cttf 


Byrne's  Log-Book  and  Ready- 
Reckoner  is  the  most 
concise,  complete  and  cor- 
rect work  ever  issued. 
Among  its  contents  will  be 
found  tobies  arranged  to 
show  values  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  cent  each 
upwards ;  tables  of  board, 
scantling  and  plank  meas- 
ure ;  logs  reduced  to  board 
measure ;  round  timber 
when  squared  ;  also  spars 
and  other  timber.  Wages 
and  board    by  the  week. 

Interest   tables,  eic,  etc.    By  Oliver  Byrne,  Civil, 

Military  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Boards aS"** 


Brudder  Gardner's  Stump  Speech* 

c8  and  Comic  Lec" 

tU  res.— <-'oiii  lUiinK  tlia 
best  bits  of  the  It-ading 
Negro  delineator.s  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  comprising  the 
most  aimislng  ai;d  side-split- 
ting contribution  of  orator- 
ical elTiisioiis  wMch  have 
ever  been  produced  to  tlio 

Eublic.  The  newest'  and 
est  book  of  Negro  comic- 
al it  ies  p  n  bl  ished.  1 00  pages. 
Bound  in  illuminated  pap>er 
covers.  Price.... ..iidcte. 


imoe..  •••••.«•••.. 


.35  eta 


Burdett's    French     and    Yankee 
Dialect   Recitations  and 

Readings.— This  comprises  the 
most  amusing  illustrations  of  IVenchi 
English  and  Yankee  dialect  selected 
from  all  the  best  sources  of  the  past 
and  present,  containing  34  laughable 
Yankee  dialect  selections  and  20  hu- 
morous French  dialect  readings  and 
recitations,  making  in  all  the  best  cai- 
liction  publish-d.  many  of  ihem  never 
.Tppcaring  in  print  before.  Illustrated. 
Paper  cover.    Price , . , 35  eta 


The 


HoYi 


Draw  and  Paint.— a  complete 

hand-book  on  the  whole  art  of 
drawing  and  painting,  containing 
concise  instructions  in  outline, 
light  and  shade,  perspective, 
sketching  from  nature;  figure 
drawing,  artistic  anatomy,  land- 
scape, marine,  and  portrait  paint- 
ing ;  the  principles  of  colors  ap- 
plied to  paintings,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
over  100  illustrations. 
Board  cover.    Price 50  ctl. 


lurdett't 


8hak6«p6r<ian  %iiiitA*m 

tiuno    a^Qi    Read\.Q(fly 

consisting  of  choice  readings  and 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  adapted 
to  amateur  and  professional  recital. 
The  recitations  in  this  volume  in- 
clude dialogues  as  well  as  mono- 
logues from  the  works  of  the  great 
f>oet,  which  can  be  effectively  de- 
ivered  in  parlor  or  school,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  other  \  cet 
giving  scope  to  dramatic  elocution 
from  Knowles,  Byron^SHalleck, 
Burns.  Paine,  Macaulay,  Kellogg^, 

[)rydenand  nthfrs.  ^'Sfiprtjnns  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Price iii*if If itfi»»«f ttti*  fttit... •'t^ctflb 

£  lecti  ic  Bells*  and  all  about  them, 

— S.  R.  BoTTONB.     196  pages,  xo< 
illustra'ions. 

In  this  volume  the  whole  sub< 
jcctof  Electric  Bells  is  explained 
in   simple  laneuage.      Any  one 
with  an   English  education  can 
master  it  in  a  few  hours.    The 
illustrations   are   great    helps  to 
understanding    the    descriptions. 
The  work  begins  by  showing  how 
the  force  applied  to  Electric  Bells 
is  produced,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
bow  to  arrange  every  kind  of  8ig« 
nal  which  can  be  given  by  elec- 
tricity, as  well  as  all  needed  infor- 
mation that  belongs  to  the  subject. 
It  is  just  the  book  needed  by  mechanics  who  nave 
occasional  calls  upon  them  to  mount  bells,  and  Bell- 
Hangers,  Locksmiths,  etc.,  who  are  not  yet  ac- 
uuainted  with  all  the  uses  of  the  Electric  Bell. 
Cloth tttt* Iff. 75  ctti 


JV;:'U 


,fim 


**  Know  tho  !at7  easel  ovoid  litigation  I " 
Payne's  Legal  Adviser-isanewepiu 

ome  of  the  Lawfot  the  different  States  of  our 
omc  u»  Mi»  Union  and  those  of  the  Gen- 

eral Government  of  the 
United  States,  and  will  be 
found  invaluable  to  those 
who  are  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  la  V,  as  well  as  to  that 
large  class  who  wish  to  avoid 
it.  The  whole  is  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  so  as  to  make 
reference  to  it  easy.  This 
work  also  contains  legal 
forms  of  Deeds,  Mortgages, 
Contracts,  Assignments,  Pow- 
er of  Attorney,  Acknowledge- 
ments, Builders'  Contracts, 
Bills  of  Lading,  BilH  of  Ex 
change,  Affidavits,  Certih- 
ficateof  Incorporation,  Form 
3f  Release,  f^or  Sale  Contracts,  Responsibilities  of 
Common  Carriers,  Proofs  of  Loss,  Leases.  Assign- 
ment  of  Lease,  Articles  of  P"/"^"!''^  ^  IV^L' °' 
Dissolution.  Deed  of  Trust,  B"»  "^  ^^^^-vI^n^SS*; 
ttc.    Large  lamo.  cloth.  300  pages,    Pnce.fl.»0. 


Elite  Letter  Writer.-A  complete 

guide  and  assistant  for  polite  correspond- 
ence. Containing  rules  and  directions  for 
writing  on  various  subjects,  together  with 
original  specimen  letters  on  Friendship, 
Relationship,  Love,  Congratulation,  Con- 
dolence, Favor,  Advice,  Travel;  Miscel- 
laneous suggestions  for  letter  writers, 
Postal  Laws,  List  of  Abbreviations. 
Latin,  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  Words  and 
Phrases.    1 1  andsome  paper  cover.     Pi  ice ... .  25  cts. 

Carpenter's  Manual. 

—Instructs  fn  the  use  of  tools 
and  the  various  operations  of 
the  trade,  including  drawing 
for  carpenters,  forms  of  copi- 
tracts,  specifications,  etc., 
with  plain  instructions  for 
beginners,  and  full  glossary 
of  terms  used  in  the  trade. 
Also  gives  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  building  a  number 
of  frame  houses.  Tllustratef* 
Price 50  cts. 

Dunbar's  Complete  Hand-Book  of 

Etiquette.— This  work  pre. 
sents,  in  a  clear  an6  intelligible 
manner,  the  whole  an  and  philoso- 
phy of  Etiquette.  Among  the  con- 
tents  are:  Bodily  Deportment, 
Speak  Grammatically,  Self-respect, 
Pedantry,  Social  Characters,  Trav- 
eling, Useful  Hints  on  Conversa- 
tion, Forms  of  Invitation,  Letters  of 
Introduction, Bridal  Etiquette,  BaU- 
room  Etmuatte,  etc.,  etc.  bound  in 
Boards,  cloth  back.  a 

"rice .., ...»..,.., .,,, .goOtft 

Payne's  Business  Letter  Writer  and 
Manual  of  Commer- 
cial Forms,  —  Containing 
specimen  Letters  on  all  possible 
business  topics,  with  appropriate 
answers.  Containing  general  in- 
formation with  regard  to  busi- 
ness matters,  the  rules  for  punc- 
tuation, the  abbreviations  most 
used  in  the  mercantile  world,  a 
dictionary  of  mercantile  terms,  a 
table  of  synonyms,  and  other  in- 
formation which  may  be  of  value 
to  the  business  man.  Ne'v  edition,  revised  and  en 
Urged.    316  pages,  extra  cloth,  75  cts.    Boards,  50  cts* 

"ttoiv  to  Debate  and  \w  iiat  to  Debate.^' 

fl  ROWTON'S 

I'/-   \\W\\       COMPLETE    DEBATER. 
'"    '   '   "    '"      tontalnluK  "Wibates,  Oul- 

>l»ateM   and  Q,uvi»* 
1>Ibi-ii»*«iIoii. 

to  tliese  are  a  large 
col  lection  of  dt  b.ilalilo  question*. 
The  authorii  ie-<  to  be  refevrt'd  to  for 
information  Ivin.^  f^ivcn  at  tlit» closi' 
of  every  debate  throughout  tho 
work,  making  it  tlu^  most  com 
plete  work  on  the  su!>jtct  over  pub- 
lished.   ("oNPAINIvo  NiNECoMPLBTK 

Debates  and  108  t^uKSTioNs  fou  Dlscuskion.        . 
The  most  perfect   work  of  its  kind  publisne ;, 
and  especially  ada^^ted  to  LittTury  and  Debating 

Containing  over  2i»0  pages,  l>oiind  in  boards  ,witL 
cloth  back.     Pricf^  SO  <•»*«.     Cloth  ■... 7.»  cts. 

Electrical  [instrument  Making  fori 

Amateurs,     hy 

S.  R.  BoTTONB.  .  Con- 
tains  plain  instructions 
by  help  of  which  any  one 
with  an  otdinary  know- 
ledge of  Lngli.sh,  and 
moderatcljr  handy  with 
tools,  can  make  for  his 
own  cntertainnient.  or  for 
use  in  the  study  o) a  great 
science,  alltheinstruments 
now  employed  in  theoreti- 
cal  or  practical  Electricity, 
from  Torsion  Baiarces, 
Holti  Machines  and  In* 
duction  Coils  to  Dyna* 
mos,  Electric  Motors, 
Telephones,  Phonographs 
and  Micrographs ;  and  all 
the  experiments  of  the  great  leaders  in  these  studies, 
Wheptstone,  B-^ll,  Pri.  e.  Hughes,  and  Edison,  ran. 
after  an  attentive  pet  nsnl  of  this  book,  be  understood 
and  repealed,     aoo  pauvs,  cloth,  postpaid,,, , ,  .75  ctSk 


I  :ifs3  M  iiiifM  or  »«•! 

*f_V/ i   lioiii*  l"«»r  1] 
lii-^^VM      In  additiun  1 


Any  of  the  above  Books  sent,  securely  packed  aud  postage  paid,  t.  auy  address  on  receipt  of  Price.    Address 


H.    ToNCJ,    Krie,    I»a, 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


•  FOLKS  • 


uslnir  "Antl-Oorpulene  PUU"  lo.e  1 

month.    Tftiey  cause  no  tirlTneM,  conUin  "<>  I»^o°  ' 

Sold  bv  DruKKisU  everywhere  or  sent  by  m»^l. 
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gXPANDEDi    METAL. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 


One  Kind   Fatt.ns    Pigs    and    Calves,   the 
Other  Is  Worthless. 

A  year  or  so  ago,  when  dressed  pork 
was  bringing  four  dollars  and  five  dol- 
lars per  hundredweight,  dairymen  pork 
raisers  here  said  that  it  was  beneath  the 
cost  of  production.  If  that  is  the  case 
the  six  dollars  and  seven  dollars  now 
paid  can  leave  only  a  narrow  margin  of 
profit.  Not  long  ago  I  visited  a  dairy 
farmer  in  the  next  town  south  of  me, 
and  found  him  standing  on  a  barrel  to 
bind  his  shocks  of  tall  corn.  Passing 
his  hog  yard,  I  noticed  some  very  large, 
fat  porkers  stretched  on  the  sward. 

"What  are  you  fattening  these  hogs 
with?"  I  inquired. 

"I  give  them  nothing  but  whey  frv>m 
the  factory,"  was  the  reply,  "but  they 
have  plenty  of  it." 

This  would  have  been  a  revelation  to 
some  farmers,  who  always  have  lank, 
squealing  shoats.  I  do  not  recommend, 
however,  that  pork  should  be  grown  ex^ 
clusively  on  dairy  swill,  for  the  meat  is 
apt  to  be  soft  though  sweet.  Good, 
clean,  rich  dairy  swill,  like  buttermilk, 
Bour  milk  and  whey,  together  with 
Bhorts  and  a  little  cornmeal,  will  make 
a  pig  develop  physically  as  rapidly  as  it 
should,  and  insure  firm,  sweet  pork. 

Many  dairy  farmers  in  this  state  are 
producing  pork   for  home  consumptior 
very  cheaply  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
waste  from  the"^ir  dairies.     If  the  course 
they  pursue  could  be  emulated  by  all  it 
would  produce  quite  a  revolution  here  in 
Bwine  growing  methods.      Half  of  the 
dairymen,   through  the  negligence  and 
fault  of  cheese  manufacturers,  are  fur- 
nished regularly  with  an  inferior  quality 
of  whey  that  is  worth  only  half  value 
for  hog  feeding.     Rankly  soured  whey 
is  an  abomination  in   the  pig's  trough, 
for  it  possesses  about  as  much  value  for 
fiwine  food  as  would  potatoes  and  salt  for 
a  human  diet.     A  slight  degree  of  acid 
in  whey  is  essential  to  give  it  good  feed- 
ing value,  but  when  it  is  so  sour  that  it 
wfu  sparkle  and  foam  it  is  not  an  eco- 
nomical diet  to  give  to  swine. 

I  think  that  it  would  behoove  eveiTT 
dairyman  to  estimate  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble this  fall  the  actual  cost  of  the  pork 
that  he  has  raised.     To  compare  this  re- 
Bult  with  the  market  value  of  the  meal 
would  cause  the  producer  to  do  some  in- 
teresting thinking.     Farmers  who  make 
milk  production  a  specialty,  and  who 
pratronize  cheese  factories,  should  insist 
on  having  a  good  quality  of  whey  fur_ 
nished    them.      Manufacturers    should 
provide  better  tanks  for  storing  whey, 
and  the  whey  should  be  daily  sterilized 
in  hot  weather  to  keep  it  passably  sweet. 
A  steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  could  ster- 
ilize the  whey  in  a  cheap  and  effective 

manner, 

I  can  point  to  as  fine  calves  as  were 
ever  grown  that  were  raised  the  past 
summer  on  whey,  with  the  small  addi- 
tion of  a  mixture  of  shorts  and  middlings. 
White  whey  denotes  that  your  cheese 
maker  is  not  getting  out  of  the  milk  all 
of   the   casein  and  butter  fat  that  he 
Bhould,  and  however  much  your  pigs  and 
calves  may  thrive  on  the  diet,  it  is  too 
expensive  to  be  long  tolerated.— George 
E.  Newell  in  American  Cultivator. 

At  the  royal  show  at  Doncaster,  Eng- 
land, five  prizes  were  awarded  to  the 
persons  who  could  make  the  most  butter 
from  seven  quarts  of  cream.  Sixteen 
pounds  of  ice  were  allowed  to  each  com- 
petitor. The  yield  ranged  from  three 
•^oniids  thirty*'"  ounces  to  three  ponnos 
■Ixoniiow. 


^  CUT  FROM  ^M.M.^ ^- 

-  r   and  close  enouch  to  protect  against  rabbltfl,  boy  or  benst.       /^IrM-^DA  I     CYDAMHPn   MFTAl     nfl.. 

■1.' 1 .ui itu^i*     Ai-  aa   trt\t\A  •  nnft    far  OualitT.   nothint 


be 

y  to  itself  or  tree,  «n<i  rcpiacea  as  reaunj.    *v  .»  ..6..m  •— — . o- ^     ^  8      *•" 

_.   o  protect  agaln.t  rabbits,  boy  or  beast.       CENTRAL  EXPANDED   METAL  CO., 

ThrrelsDo.hinKllkoJt.orasKood^iand  for  quality,  nothing  ^^^    WAXER  ST.,  PITTSBURGH,    RA. 


as  cheap.    Send  for  Catalogue  No.  42. 
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ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles  accepted  on  their  merits, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid  Premiums  given  to  sub- 
scribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.  10  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  f  1.00  an  inch. 

SUBSCRIBES  IVOTT. 

AMERICAN   PRESS  CO., 
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THE  FARMER'S  SIDE. 

*'  Vfhere  we  are,  how  we  got  here, 
and  the  way  out." 

By  Hon.  W.  A.  PEFFER, 

U.  8.  aENATOR  FROM   KANSAS. 


1892. 


IS 


-^'^.^^■::' 


1892. 
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For  Over  Thirty  Years 

nresentine    to    them    my    Annual  vegetaD.e    ana 

l-lower    Seed   Catalogue.      It   contains  the    usual 

.  immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 

iaThkve  proved  to  be  real  acquisitions.   Raisingmany 

'of  thefe  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  farms. 

and  testing  others,  I  am  a\jle  to  warrant  their  fresh- 


Address 


a         KABIOW  HARLAND'S 
P^"  nOM  K  talks"  KACll  W  F.FK 


P 

d 


Did  you  ever  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
charming  household  paper  that  comes 
every  weel%  at  $  i  .00  a  year  ?  There  is 
but  one.  And  it's  a  paper  that  is  giving 
women  everywhere  a  new  sensation. 

No  vr.nn  s.kmvlvs.    Send  two  stamps  for  specimen  "".'"J'^^.f^f'^ 
if  rou  are  so  fixed  that  you  could  do  some  moderately-paying  work  lor  us 
at  your  home,  compiling  lists,  addressing,  etc.,  please  say  so. 
HOUSEKEEPER'S  WEEKLY.  29  North  Seventh  St.,  Phila.^ 


■  _.  -  ^^9^  ■%xrt^^'lrl-%7  are  received  at  the  oflBce  of 

rhM^e„g'a.ing»,  i.  a  rich  case  of  white  antique  parchment    Ca,h  n,„U  he  sent  -""  <^'  °^"- 

SPECIAL  CLUBBING   Of  "«;7J;^""T,To"r »e%  r.-^urgVe^!:;;* 
Tlio  JTarn*  «fe  Vineyard,  both  for  onlV  »I.UO  a  Vo«r, 

Portfolio."    Send  orders  with  the  money,  t.)  ^   „^^yrr^A^T\      Wi-Ia     Pa 

FABM  &  VINEYABD,  Erie,  rs,» 


12nio,  cloth 


Price,  »1.00. 


There  is  a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  anc 
authoritative   book   which    shall   represent  th( 
farmer,  and  set  forth  his    condition,   the  in  flu 
ences  surroundinor  him,  and  plans  and  prospectf 
for  the  future.     This  book  Las  been  written  1>J 
Hon.  W.  A.  Peffer,    wlio    was  elected    to   th( 
United  States  Senate  from    Kansas  to  succeed 
Senator  In^alls.      The    title  is  The   Farmer'^ 
Side,  and  this  indicates  the  puri^ose  of  the  work. 
In  tbe  earlier  chapters,    Senator  Peffer  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the    larmer  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  Jind    compares  it  with  thf 
condition  of  men  in  other  callings.    He  carefully 
examines  the  cost  of  labor,  of  living,  the  pricx^ 
of  crops,  taxes,  mortgages,  and  rates  of  interest 
He  gives  elaborate  tables    sliowing  the  increusf 
of  wealth  in  railroads,    manufactures,  banking 
and  otber  forms  of  business,  and  he  comparef 
this  with  the  earnings  of  the  farmer,  and  alsc 
wage-workers  in  general.      In  a  clear,  forcible 
style   with  abundant  citations  of  facts  and  fig- 
ures,'the  author  tells    how  the  faimer  readied 
his  present  unsatisfactory  condition.     Then  lol 
lows  an  elaborate  discussion  of  "  The  Way  out," 
which  is  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  ].rcK 
entatlon  of  the  aims  and  views  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  that  has  been  published,  including  full 
JiftCus.V,ons  of  the   curreticy,    the  questions  ot 
interest  and   mortgages,    railroads,  the  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  matters  of  vital  consequence. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  which  attempts  to 
cover  tlie  whole  ground,  and  it  is  unnecessan 
to  emphasize  its  value.      It  is  a  compendiun.  of 
the  facts,   fi'^ures,  and     suggestions  which   the 
farmer  ought  to  have  at  hand. 

Tnr.  Faumkh's  Sidk  has  just  been  issued, 
and  makes  a  handsome  and  Bubftnuijal  book 
of  280  im.rcs.  We  have  arranged  with  the  pub- 
lishers thr  its  sale  to  our  readers  it  the  puh- 
Is  er^'  price.  The  book  may  be  obtained  at 
our  olHcc,  or  we  will  forward  copies  to  an> 
address,  p.8t-paid,  on  receipt  of  |1.00  per  copv. 
Address 
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NORTHERN  GROWN  SEEDS 


REE  TOMATO , 

ft  Perfect  Hafvel 


■'-^•''  .-2i 


^. 


wm 


*  ffW///  ^» 


The  OMLY  TRUE  TREE  TOKJATO 

Offer  Np.  IOJi'^iSt.7p»« 
Ji^-^L  HEIGHT  OF  10  or  12  FEET, 

■  and  produces  fruit  of  an  IMMENSE  BIZ"^  and  of  the 
WTNEST  FLAVOK.  At  an  enormou«  pi  ice  we  pur- 
c^^  the  true  stock  of  thia  toma.o  from  the 
Sr&torfend  this  seed  CAN  BE  p^ocurJ-d  onlt 
FROM  ns  It  is  ORNAMENTAL  OS  well  as  uspuu 
5^  OT  th«i  of  the3e  planU  will  make  a  wonderful 
^UnlAv  and  if  cared  for,  will  produce  all  thei 
tomitois  Sne  famil?  canjise.  SrnBlo  ^^^^\ 
I  ^n  measure  over  6  inclies  in  dianw- 
ter  and  weigh  over  3  lbs.   The  dom:ind  for 

this  rare  noveKy  last  season  was  greater  tlmn  the 
supply  Send  in  toub  obdkb  early  this  teab. 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  FREP 

TO  READERS  OP  THIS  PAPER.  ■  PT; 

la  order  to  induce  every  rea<ler  of  this  paper  to 

ieHt  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  we  will  Rl/e.  free  of 

charce  to  every  person  who  sends  us  io  cents  in 

,1  silver  or  iK)BtaI  hote  for  a  packet  of  this  rare  to- 

I  mato,  and  names  this  paper  and  number  of  ofier,  a 

[  COUi'ON   that  entitles   them  to  a  collection  of 

*  either  flower  or  vegetable  seeds,  which  at  our  cat^ 

logue  prices  amounts  to  75  cents.    W  K  MAKE  THIS 

LIBERAL  OFFER  SIMPLY  Ui  INTUOmTCE  NoRTHEIlW 

I  GROWN  Seeds  into  all  sections.  ,The  seeds  will  be 

"  ■  paid  on  return  of  the  coupon  to  a* 

„ .^IGHT  PIANO  V  $650 

and  thousands  of  valuable  premiums 

I  will  be  diBtribut«d  among  our  patrons  this  year. 
Our  catologue  will  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

OUR  CATALOGUE  for  this  seiison  is  by  far 
tVe  mS,t  S.rai.lete  ever  published  containing 
colored  plates  and  hundreds  of  il'^^trotions.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  reliable  gmde.^and^abook^th^at^ 

This  book  will  l)e  ^sent 


person  who  uses  seeds  or 

B,    u;     Ti^  HI     BUI  miMiiitiiii  out.    Price,  W  cents. 
l\\    It     TmHIM'     m\\\  .\\\»\\ Willi  FKEE  to  all  who  oraer 

Mansfield  Tomato.   ^         „ 

'•The  Chicaoo  Inter-Otean    says 
We  are  In  receipt  of  a  basket  of  Iree 
Tomatoee;  notone  weighed  le»«than 
8 pound.   The  fruit  IS  solid,  flavor 

^„_^  ,       ^^,  M  II  I  ,     I  ^  delicious.    Many  weigh  a  lbs. 

I N  E  R  M  1 8-The  grass  for  dj^th  rtric^^^^^^^^^ 


of  the 


V^^ 


f^S!^''ioVllSTonu-'SS^l^lS£^i^^''^'^'^'^^'-^^^ 
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A    POTATO    TALK. 


A  Report  on  Varieties  Tested  with  Prao 
tlcal  Hints  onJthe  Culture. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  writing  to  Tht 
Rural  New  Yorker  said:  **!  planted  a 
considerable  assortment  of  the  leading 
varieties  of  potatoes  and  have  testec 
them,  side  by  side,  in  the  same  field 
This  field  was  cultivated  alike  all  over 
It  was  manured  but  lightly  and  a  heavj 
clover  sod  was  turned  down  in  the  spring 
The  Rural  No.  2  did  remarkably  well 
Mammoth  Pearl,  Blue  Victor  and  Beaut> 
of  Hebron  all  yielded  to  my  entire  satis- 
faction. Mammoth  Pearl  and  Blue  Victoi 
rotted  more  than  any  other  variety  I  had 
planted.  1  found  that  some  potatoes  are 
more  liable  than  others  to  rot  and  to  be 
attacked  by  bugs.  I  procured  a  bushel  of 
new  yellow  fleshed  potatoes,  which  orig- 
inated along  the  Blue  mountains,  in  thie 
state,  and  planted  single  eyes,  almosi 
every  one  of  which  sprouted,  and  to  mj 
astonishment  the  crop  was  almost  entire 
ly  free  from  bugs,  blight  and  rot.  Tht 
variety  is  a  very  rank  grower.  The 
stalks  are  stiff  and  stout,  somewhat  re- 
sembling those  of  the  Rural  No.  2.  TW- 
color  and  flower  are  the  same. 

"A  heavy  clover  sod  turned  down  in 
the  fall  or  sometimes  in  spring  (accord- 
ing to  the  wetness  or  dryness  of  the  sea 
son)  and  constant  cultivation  during  the 
summer  are  some  of  the  necessary  helps 
in  potato  cultivation.  For  seed  I  pick 
out  large,  round,  smooth,  scabless  tu- 
bers with  shallow  eyes.  Scripture  says, 
'Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  also 
shall  he  reap.'  This  holds  good  with 
most  kinds  of  gtain,  and  still  more  with 
potatoes,  if  we  substitute  'harvest'  foi 
'reap.'  1  cut  the  tabers  to  one,  two  and 
sometimes  three  eyes,  and  get  very  few 
small  ones.  The  seed  end  I  throw  away. 
Bestow  good  care  and  good  cultivation 
on  your  potato  patch,  and  the  crop  will 
not  go  back  on  you." 

M.  Girard,  a  French  experimenter^  be- 
lieves that  with  good  cultivation  and 
suitable  manures  all  soils  can  be  fitted 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  potato,  but  he 
nevertheless  lays  considerable  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  taking  into  account  the 
natural  fertility.  On  the  preparation  of 
the  soil  he  sums  up  the  question  by  say- 
ing that  intensive  cultivation  of  potatoes 
cannot  be  followed  except  by  deep  culti- 
vation, and  he  recommends  the  soil  to 
bo  worked  to  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches 
at  least.  One  foot  between  the  plants  is 
given  as  about  the  proper  distance  along 
the  rows.     Early  planting  is  important. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
World  thinks  that  the  potato  crop  is 
often  unfavorably  affected  from  too 
close  planting,  and  this  is  most  likely  to 
he  the  the  case  on  small  plots,  where 
from  a  desire  to  get  all  that  is  possible 
from  a  small  space  the  plants  are  not 
given  enough  room.  The  stems  need 
light  rather  than  shade,  and  unless  the 
Buu  can  shine  in  upon  the  ground  be- 
tween the  rows  the  vines  will  be  long, 
green  and  sappy,  when  they  should  have 
a  more  stocky  and  firm  upright  growth. 
Where  they  are  planted  too  closely  to- 
/ifether  or  in  the  shade  there  will  be  a 
rank  growing  mass  of  vines,  with  but 
few  tubers  and  those  very  small 


STUDY    LAW 

AT  HOME. 

Take  a  counse  in  the 
Spra^e  CorreHpondence 
School  of  Lftn.  Send  ten 
cents  (stamps)  for  particu- 
lars to 

J.  COTNER,  Jr.,  Sec'y, 

104  Whitney  Block, 
DETROIT,     -     MICH. 
Mention  Fabm  amd  Vinbyabd. 


AGENTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  greatest  sell- 
ing novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  seconds.  No  ahrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  2()0  to  5(X)  per  cent  profit.  One  Agent's 
sales  amounted  to  '()20  in  six  days.  Another  $:i2  in 
two  hours.  I'revious  experience  not  necessary. 
For  terms  and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe 
Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


Let  each  animal  have  a  box  stall.  Let 
it  be  kept  warm,  dry,  clean  and  well 
ventilated.  The  food  manger  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  be  kept  clean  also;  effect, 
less  food  consumed  and  more  milk  and 
butter  produced  than  if  cows  lie  out  of 
doors  and  feed  at  straw  stacks. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  tboosands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
Btandint;  have  been  cared.  Indeed  bo  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  fbee,  with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocam,  M.  C.«  183  Pearl  St  ,  N.  Y. 
Meution  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


A  GRAND  PREMIUM. 

We  will  send  Tbe  People's  Horse.  Cattle.  Sheeo  and  Swine  Doctor,  postage  paid, 
to  the  address  of  any  person  who  will  send  us  only  Six  subscribers  at  25  cents  each.  No  Farmer  or  Stock 
Breeder  should  be  without  it. 


THE 
PEOPLE'S 


PEACHES. 


I-.TJJIFT-U    ■a'.» 


LARGE  Stock  of  handsome  treeSj  June  budded 
and  one  5'ear  from  bud.  All  sizes.  Full  line 
of  best  old  and  new  varieties.  Also  i.*luiiiH. 
Aj>i*loots,  Jl2t.O. 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  tliree  most  popular  sorts. 

A.  Fullen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE. 

Mention  Farm  and  'S'rf ktard. 


Oily  Paper  of  its  Chiracter  Published. 

It  is  a  bright,  nlrolypHnted  weekly  newspaper 
for  women,  attractively  illustrated,  and  contains 
departments  of  interest  to  ^very  member  of  the 
family.  It  is  a  CLKAN,  IXDKPENDENT  NEY^S- 
PAPER,  recording  weekly  interesting  news  of 
and  about  women.  _  -  .    ,, 

Edited  by  Kate  Kaaffman,  and  a  corps  of  bril- 
liant writers.  . 

It  instructs,  entertains,  and  is  worth  many 
times  its  subscription  price,  viz :  $1.00  per  year. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFERS. 

Watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  flowers,  hand-^ 
some  lamps,  photographs,  beautiful  arto-en^rav-| 
ings  and  useful  household  articles  of  all  kiiicl8,l 
at  unheard  of  low  prices  in  connection  with  aJ 
year's  subscription  to  Womankind.  AGENTa 
WAMED  EVKBYWHERE.  Special  Inducementtf 
to  Club  raisers.  Send  for  our  handsome,  illuM 
trated  premium  snpplement,  Just  oat. 

Address, 

THE  HOSTERMAN  PUBLISHING  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  amd  Vineyard. 


Containing  in  four  parts  clear  and  concise  de« 
scriptions  of  the  diseases  of  the  respective  ani. 
mals,  with  the  exact  doses  of  medicine  for  each. 

A  book  on<fi«ea«e«  of  domestic  ani- 
mals, which  should  present  a  description  of 
each  disease  and  name,  the  proper  medicines 
for  treatment  in  such  condensed  form  as  to  be 
within  the  means  of  everybody,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  a  desideratum.  This  work 
covers  the  ground  comj.letely  The  book  em- 
bodies the  best  practice  of  the  ablest  Vet- 
erinarians in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  the 
information  is  arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  ac- 
crsHible—nn  important  cnnsideration.  J£arh 
disease  is  first  described,  then  jollows  the 
syniptotns  bv  wliitn  u  may  be  recognized, 
and  lastly  is  given  ihe  jtroper  remedies. 
The  dirterent  mcaicmes  employed  in  all  dis- 
eases are  descrioed  and  the  doses  required  are 
given  The  booK  is  copiously  illustrated, 
including  er-fTavings  showing  the  shapes  of 
horses'  teeih  at  Uiflcrent  ages.  An  elaborate 
index  is  a  valuable  feature. 

It  is  printed  in  clear,  good  type  on  fine  paper, 
and  IS  handsonu  ly  bound  in  cloth,  with  ink  side 
stamp  and  gold  back,  and  is  a  book  which 
every  person  ouplil  to  possess,  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  care  of  animals. 

It  will  be  sent  to  any  address— postpaid— on 
receipt  of  the  price,  Mite  Hollar,  or  on  the 
remarkably  liberal  terms  slated  above. 


CTOR. 


Address  all  orders  to 


ELLIOT'S  PARCHMENT  BUTTER  PAPER. 


A  one-half  ream  of  8x11 
who  will  pay  express  and  use  it.    If 


to  dairymen  and  others 

sent  by  mail,  send  30  cts.  for  postage 


A.  C   ELLIOT  &  CO.,  PAPER  MANUFACTURERS,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Mention  Fabm  amd  Yimbtabd. 


lOtTEtt  f  AMttV  WAS»ER. 


We  will  guarantee  the  "liOvell"  Washer  to  do  better  work  and  do 
it  easier  and  in  less  time  than  any  other  machine  in  the  world.  War- 
ranted five  years,  and  if  it  don't  wash  clothes  clean,  without  rubbing,  we 
will  reftind  the  money. 


We  liave  made  special  arrang'ements  by 
wliioli  we  can  supply  a  limited  number  oi 
these  Wasbers  for  $2.00,  including  a  year's 
subscription  to  Farm  and  Vineyard,  or  we 
will  ^ive  tbe  Wasber  free  to  anyone   sending: 

in  a  club  of  ten  subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing  rates,   25  cents 

each,  but  we  cannot  pay  freigbtage.    Address, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 
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THE  FARM  AtJD  VINEYARD. 


ESSENTIAL  FEATURES  OF  A    BEEHI' 

Opinions  Exprossert    by  an  Apiarist  at  6 
Missouri  IJeelieept'is'  <;onv«Mition. 

The  average  apiarist,  in   spe-ilnng  ol 
moflem  progress   in  beekeeping,  is  al- 
most snre  to  place  stress  on  the  "hive" 
as  the  highest  point  to  l)e  attained  in  the 
art    of    beekeeping.      That    a   certain 
amount  of  time  and  talent  shoiild  be 
used  in  this  direction  will  be  agreed  to 
without  argument,  but  to  bend  every 
energy  in  this  direction  I  think  is  a  mis- 
take.   When  we  investigate  the  subject 
we  find  that  practical  beekeepers  are 
succeeding  equally  well  with  the  many 
different  makes  of  hives.  This  fact  alone 
indicates  that    good   management  anO 
adaptability  to  the  business  overbalance 
evervthin<i  else. 

A  hive  "to  facilitate  labor  should  be 
simple,  easy  to  manipulate  and  of  rea- 
sonable price.     If  these  points  are  com 
bined  they  will  be  almost  sure  to  pro- 
duce a  popular  hive.    I  use  the  simplic- 
ity hive,  improved,  nine  frames  or  eight 
frames  and   a  division   board;  fill  the 
brood  chamber,  use  one  depth  section 
crates  with  break  joint  honeyboard  antl 
section  support  combined,   and   follow 
the  tiering  up  plan  for  comb  honey.  Fox 
extracted  honey    use  same  size  brootl 
chambers  with  perforated    zinc  queen 
excluder,  aad  tier  up  two  or  three  stories 
high  with  empty   combs,  nine   combs  to 
the  story  above  the  brood  chamber. 

In  taking  up  the  second  proposition  of 
my  subject,  I  will  be  governed  by  what 
branch  of  honey   production  I  want  the 
hive  for.     If  I  were  working  for  comlj 
honey    excbisively,    I    would     possibly 
adopt  the  eight  frame  hive,  but  do  not 
think  I  would.     I  do  not  like  a  small 
hive,    especially  for   the    general    bee- 
keei>er.      Tliey    nood    closer    attention, 
will  furnish   more  destitute  colonies  in 
the  fall   and  more  and   smaller  swarms 
than  hives  of  larger  capacity. 

If  I  were  running  for  extracted  honey 
alone  I  would  without  hesitation  recom- 
mend a  large    hive;  the    only  point  of 
limit  w^ould  be  convenience  in  handliui^. 
But  for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey 
from  the  same  apiary  I  have  adopted  a 
size  of  hive  suited  ecpially  w^ell  for  both 
kinds  of  honey,  and  of  uniform  size, 
viz.,  th-3  nine  'frame  simplicity    single 
walled  hive,  with  chaff  hive  for  wiutei 
and  early  spring  protection.     In  conclu- 
sion I  want  to  bo  liberal,  I  want  to  be 
found    broad   in   my  make  up,    and  1 
recommend  to  the  beginner  and  to  those 
who  have  not  got  a  movable  frame  hive 
to  secure  some  reasonably  good  movable 
frame  hive  wnth  crates  to  hold  one  pound 
sections  and  learn  to  succeed  with  it 


One  of  the  best  after  dinner  cheeses  is 
the  strong,  rich  Edam,  which  is  now 
made  in  America. 

The  live  stock  and  dairy  business,  and 
even  fanning,  is  now  carried  on  by  com- 
binations of  proprietors. 

Two  billion  dollars  are  invested  in  the 
dairy  business  of  this  country.  This  is 
almost  twice  as  much  money  as  is  in- 
vested in  manufacturing  and  commercial 
interests. 


USEFUL  RURAL  BOOKS 


FABM  &  VIHrnRO  POB 
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And  Sent  Free  on  Receipt  of  Price.    All  Books  are  Cloth 
Bound  Except  When  Otheiwise  Specified. 


Weld's  A  B  C  of  Agriculture..-!  .50 
Allen's  New  American  Farm  Book  2.50 

Asparagus  Culture 

Bommer's  Method  of  Making 

Manures 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms .... 

Cook's  Maple  Sugar  and   the 

Sugar  Bush.    Paper 

Curtis's  Wheat  Culture.   Paper 
Emerson  and  Flint's  Manual  of 


.50 

.25 
.50 

.40 
.50 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Gardening  for  Young  and  Old. 

By  Joseph  Harris l'^5 

Harris's  Talks  on  Manures.  Re 

vised  Edition 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 

for  Pleasure.    New  and  En- 

larpred  Edition .••••• 

Peter  Henderson's  Gardening 

for  Profit.  New  and  Enlarged 

Edition 


1.75 


2.00 


r^^°curtu;e'"..r.  ...  .::.::  1.50   Peter  Henderson's  Garden  and 
MushroomsTHowtoGrowThem.         '         ^—  '^--^-^ 


By  Wm.  Falconer 1-50. 

Farm  Appliances J^ 

Farm  Conveniences J-^" 

Farming  for  Boys 1-25 

Farming  for  Profit 3.oo 

Sweet  Potato  Culture ojj 

F'ax  Culture.    Paper -^ 

Farm  Drainage l-5U 

A.  A  Fuller's  Practical  Fores- 

1.50 


2  00 
1.00 


try 

Gregory.  On  Cabbages.  Paper 
On  Carrots,  Mangold 
Wurtzel8,  etc.  Paper 
On  Fertilizers.  Paper 
Oo  Onion  Raising.  "^ 
On  Squashes 


.30 

.30 
.40 
.30 
.30 


Farm  Topics 
Henderson  feCrozier's  How  the 

Farm  Pays 2.50 

Hop  Culture.    Paper oO 

Johnson's  How  to  Plant.    Paper    .50 

**         How  Crops  Feed 2.00 

**         How  Crops  Grow...  2  00 
Jones   on  The  Peanut   Plant. 

Paper ••— •     -^^ 

Masters's  Plant   Life   on  the 

Farm i.oo 

Oemler' 8    Truck-Farming    at 

the  South ■■  -•  1-50 

Onions.    How  to  Raise  them  Pro- 
fitably.     Paper •• 20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.  Paper    .60 


.40 
1.00 


Peddei's    Land    Measure    for 

Farmers.    Cloth.....;....... -60 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden.  1.50 
Riley's  Potato  Pests.  Paper....  .50 
Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden.  1.50 
Roosevelt's    Five   Acres    Too 

Much  V- ••;: v;-  ^'^^ 

Henry  Stewart,  Irrigation  for 
the  Farm,  Garden  and  Or- 

chard  ..^. l-5g 

Ten  Acres  Enough ^.uv 

Terry 's  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture. 

Paper ••• 

The  Soil  of  the  Farm ...-.' 

Thomas's    Farm    Implements 

and  Machinery i-50 

Tobacco  Culture.    Paper .^ -*» 

Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm 

and  Garden ;^...... Jjj; 

Waring's  Book  on  the  Farm....  ^-w 
•♦         Draining   for   Profit 

and  Health ............  150 

Waring's    Blemetts   of   Agri- 
culture  U'kl" 

Warington's  Chemistry  of  the 

Fa^m - "•* 

White's     Gardening    lor    the 

South -*•"" 


00 


1.00 


FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  ETC. 


Bar-ry's   Fruit   Garden. 

and  Revised  Edition 


New 


.$2.00 
Chorion's     Grape     Grower's 

Guide 'X 

Fuller's  Grape  Culturist 1.50 

*'        Illustrated  Straw-ber 

ry  Cultu  :ist •    -25 

Henderson  s  Hand  Book  of 
Plants.  New  and  Enlarged 
biiiitioD  .      • ••••••  ^.vU. 


.•••••••••••••••■••• 


The  Rose.    Its  Cultivation,  Var 

ieties,  etc.     By  Ellwanger.^...  1.25 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.     Re- 
vised Edition 1-50 

Heinrich's    Window     Flower 
Garden •^•;;V"1*    tr^ 

Fuller's  Propagation  of  Plants  i.oo 
"        Small  Fruit  Culturist  1.50 

Henderson's   Practical    Flori 


culture 


•••••••••••• 


>•••••••••••*•* 


1.50 


Husmann's    American    Grape 

Growingand  Wine  Making  1.50 
Long's  Ornamental  Gardening 

for  Americans f  [JJ 

Meech's  Quince  Culture. i"v 

Quinn'd  Pear  Culture  for  Pro- 

fit.    New  and  Revised  Edition  1.00 

Cider  Maker's  Handbook 1.00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture i.-^o 


Allen's   AmeriOtoU  Cattle.    Re- 

vised  Edition |2.50 

Coburn's    Swine    Husbandry. 

Revised  Edition 1-75 

Milch  Cows ;;-:i--  ^-  " 

Hazard's  Butter  and  Butter 
Making.    Paper 26 


CATTLK,  SHEEP  AND  SWINE. 

Keeping  One  Cow... ....... ;..•.•••—  ^-^ 


Harris  on  the  Pig.... ...... ......"•;••  l-^O 

Jennings.    Cattle  and  their  Dis- 

1         cftses •.................*•  "•*" ■••. 

I  Jennings.      Sheep    Swine     and 

I         Poultry ;••  •• 

I  Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guern- 
sey Cows 


25 


1.25 
1.50 


Martin's  Hog-Baising  and 
Pork  Making.     Paper 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Ameri- 
can Horses,  cattle  and 
bheep 


.40 


1.25 


Poultry,  Pigeons,  Bees,  Horses,  Dogs,  MisceUaneous. 


American  Standard  of  Perfee- 

tion  in  Poultry. ; Vy^ 

Cooper's  Game  Fowls <5.()0 

Tlie  dairyman  who  does  not  breed  his  I  Johnson's    Practical    Poultry 

fresh  ones  deeper.     Paper... ...... ^..^.-^    ••>" 

Lewis's  Practical  Poultry  Book  1.50 

An  Egg  Farm.    Revised  and  En- 
larged.    By  H.  H.  Stoddard 


.50 
1.00 


own  cows,  but  merely  buys 
and  sells  thein  wlien  they  go  dry,  buying 
other  fresh  ones  in  their  place,  will  need 
to  be  a  good  judge  of  a  dairy  cow. 


50 


KNABE 

PIANOS. 

UNEQUALED  IN 

Tone,  M.  Wsrimuilup  ud  Stiabilitj. 

BaltIMoBK,  2'2  ana  24  Kast  Baltiinon:  '^f.'ot, 
K«w  York,  1*8  riM  Ate.  WwhlogtoD, 


2.00 

1.50 


817  Market  Spae«. 


Wright's  Practical  Poultry- 
Keeper ......^.. 

Wright^s  Practical  Pigeon- 
Keeper •  •••• 

Baucher's  Method  of  Horse- 
manship.     l2mo •••••-••  ^•"" 

Chawner's  Diseases  of  the 
Horse  and  How  to  Treat 
Them.    12mo If;^ 

Clarke.    Horses  Teeth .-  2.00 

Dadd's  American  Reformed 
Horse  Book.    8vo 2.50 

Dadd's  Modern  Horse  Doctor. 
8vo 1-^^ 


Gleason,  O.  R.    How  to  Handle 

and  Educate  Vicious  Horses. . 
The  Ho.se.    How  to    Buy  and 

Sell.     12mo ............ 

Jennings's      Horse      Training 

Made  Easy.    lOmo ..^....  lOO 

Jennings  on  The  Horse  and  His 

Diseases.    12nio •.•'••  i*^ 

Law's  Farmers' VeterinaryAd- 

viser.    8vo...._. 3-^ 


,  ••••••< 


•  •  •••••• 


Horse 


8.00 
3.00 


Practical  Horse  Shoer 
Mayhew's    Illustrated 

Management.    8vo ^ 

Mayhew's    Illustrated    Horse 

Doctor.    8vo ;• 

McClure's  Diseases  of  Amen- 

can  Horses.    12mo !•;*» 

Sanders  Horse  Breeding.  12mo  2.00 

The  Saddle  Horse.    ,Con>plfte 

Guide  to  Riding  and  Traming  1.00 

Terry's  Winter  Care  of  Horses 
and  Cattle.    Paper w 


Floyd,    Wm.      Hints    on    Dog 
Breaking.     12mo -VLi'"' 

Green's,  Seth.     Home  Fishing 
and  Home  Waters .•• 

A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture.    Paper 

Prescott,   C.    B.      The    Sailmg 
Boat.     16mo ; ••  •• 

American  Bird  Fancier,     t^n- 
larged  Edition.    Paper........ 

Canary  Birds.    New  and  Revised 
Edition.     Paper ..•• 

Batty's  Practical  Taxidermy. 
12mo ••! 

Practical  Babbitt  Keeper 

Borer's  Canning  and  Preserv- 
ing.    Paper ••— • 
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Fruit 


Crop    of   Pennsylvania   in 
1891. 


Following  is  an  extract  of  a  report 
which  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Association 
of  Pennsylvania  in  the  city  of  York, 
on  Wednesday,  January  20th,  by  Cyrus 
T.  Fox,  Chairman  of  the  General  Fruit 
Committee: 

APPLES. 

The  yield  of  this  fruit  was  exceed- 
ingly large  throughout  the  State.  In 
every  county  there  was  an  abundance, 
and  prices  were  the  lowest  in  many 
years.  Thousands  of  bushels  went  to 
waste,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  utilizing  the  extraordinary 
crop.  In  some  counties  apples  sold  in 
the  orchards  at  five  cents  per  bushel, 
and  in  the  towns  and  cities  they  aver- 
aged no  more  than  25  cents  during  the 
mouths  of  September  and  October. 

PKARS. 

There  was  a  fair,   average  crop  of 
pears  generally  throughout  the  State, 
and    the    quality    was    mostly    good. 
There  was  some  blight,  but  there  was 
less  damage  from  this  cause  than  usual. 
The  Kieflfer  proved  a  profitable  variety 
wherever   it    was    grown.     This   was 
found  to  be  especially  the  case  in  the 
south-eastern    section    of    the    State, 
where  it  is  a  popular  kind,   and    pro- 
duced a  most    abundant    crop.     The 
Seckel    did     unusually    well.      There 
were  a  number  of  poor  reports  in  re- 
gard to  the  Lawrence.     The  Reading, 
a  favorite    winter    variety    in    Berks 
county  which  does  not  appear  to  suc- 
ceed anywhere  else,  bore  immoderately 
and  the  specimens  were  not  of  full 
size.     All  sunnner   varieties   produced 
largely.     The  same  can  be  said  of  most 
fall   varieties,    but  owing  to  the   wet 
summer  and  hot  weather  at   picking 
time   they    had   to    be    sold    quickly, 
when  prices  were  low.     Most   winter 
pears    proved   poor  keepers  and  the 
bulk  of  the  crop  had  to  be  marketed 
before  the  holidays.     Choice   Bartlett 
pears  sold  as  low  as  5  to  8  cents  per 
half   peck,   and  other  varieties  were 
correspondingly  cheap. 

GIIAPKS. 

Grapes  did  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tions, and  many  growers  were  disap- 
pointed. 1  n  some  sections  of  the  State 
a  frost  in  May  killed  the  blossom  buds, 


and  there  was  less  than  half  a  crop. 
The  wet  summer  caused  considerable 
trouble  from  mildew  and  black  rot. 
Where  bagging,  however,  was  tried, 
good  fruit  was  obtained,  and,  in  fact, 
in  such  a  summer  as  that  of  1891,  this 
seems  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  a 
crop  of  grapes  can  be  obtained. 
Spraying  also  proved  quite  effective, 
and  some  growers  saved  from  50  to  75 
per  cent,  of  their  crops  by  applying 
the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  Concord 
still  holds  its  own  as  a  great  favorite, 
but  some  newer  varieties  are  forging 
to  the  front  and  growing  greatly  in 
popularity,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Worden  and  Moore's  Early. 


The   Musk  Plant  in  the  Garden. 


Not  nearly  so  freely  is  this  odorifer- 
ous old  favorite  plant  employed  in  the 
garden  as  it  ought  to  be.  For  the  least 
possible  amount  of  labor  is  needed  in 
its  cultivation.  For  the  sides  of  walks 
in  partial  shade,  and  especially  in 
moist  places,  it  is  admirably  adapted 
as  a  carpet  plant,  and  it  will  till  the 
air  with  its  refreshing  perfume.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  pot  plants 
and  is  equally  at  home  in  the  cottage 
and  conservatory.  But  neither  gar- 
deners or  amateurs  have  as  yet  recog- 
nized its  value  as  a  border  plant,  or 
musk  beds  would  be  oftener  seen  than 


thoroughly  soaked  before  the  seed  is 
sown.     Sow   thinly,    and  lightly  dust 
over  it  pure  sand.     Shade  the   pot  or 
pan  in   which   the  seed   is  sown  and 
place  it  in  a  saucer  of  water,  so  that 
the  soil  is  kept  regularly  moist  without 
applying  water  to  the  surface.    When 
the    seedlings    are    large    enough    to 
handle,  transplant  them  an  inch  apart 
in  other  pots  or  boxes,  usine:  rich  soil, 
watering  them  copiously  when   estab- 
lished  and    growing,   but  until  then 
somewhat  moderately;  yet  they  must 
never  be  dry.     Gradually   harden  the 
plants  off,  and  plant  them  out  of  doors 
in  May.     It  is  only  a  question  of  room 
and  boxes  as  to  how  many  plants  are 
raised,  for  few  plants   will   grow  more 
freely    and    satisfactorily.      If  at  any 
time    they    show    signs    of    becoming 
drawn  pinch  out  the  tops.     A   partly 
spent  hot-bed  after  March  is  the  best 
place  for  the  plants,  the  atmosphere  of 
a  house  being  frecjuently  too  dry. 


New  Varieties  of  Grapes. 

J.  Hibberd  Bartram,  of  Chester,  re- 
ports in  regard  to  grapes,  tis  follows: 
"1  cannot  say  nmch  for  the  newer 
varieties,  though  I  have  some  thirty 
varieties  planted.  I  thought  three 
years  ago  that  the  Brighton  was  going 
to  do,  but  now  I  believe  not.  Pock- 
lington  did  well;  also  Moore's  Early 
and  Worden,  but  1  got  the  most  from 
the    Concords.      Under    glass    I    lost 

nearly  all  my  Gros  Coleman  with  rot. 

Black    Hamburg,    Royal    Ascott   and 

Black  Prince  did  well." 


The  Niagara  succeeds  admirably  in 
many  neighborhoods.  Other  varieties 
that  made  a  good  reputation  last  year 
are  Elvira,  Salem,  Agawam,  Pockling 
ton,  August  Giant,  Woodruff  Red  and 
Wyoming  Red.  The  Empire  State  is 
apparently  out  of  its  latitude  when 
planted  in  the  Keystone  State,  as  its 
results  thus  far  have  been  unsatisfac- 
tory.  . 

Show  this  paper  to  your  neighbor 
and  tell  him  it  costs  25  cents  a  year. 
If  he  don't  want  to  subscribe  for  a 
whole  year  he  can  have  it  on  trial  at 
the  following  rates  :  three  months,  10 
cents  ;  or,  six  months,  15  cents.  Sub- 
scribe now,  while  the  offer  is  open. 


at  present.  In  light  dry  soils  and  in 
hot  situations,  however,  it  does  not 
florish,  but  in  strong  and  moist  soils 
and  in  shady  spots  It  luxuriates. 
Plant  it  in  some  damp  nook  where 
scarcely  anything  else  will  grow  and 
it  will  grow  with  a  vigor  that  cannot 
be  eijualled  by  plants  grown  under 
glass.  And  how  easily  it  is  raised!  A 
thousand  plants  can  be  had  from  a  10 
cent  packet  of  seed  with  a  little  care 
in  sowing  the  seed. 

The    seed    may    be  sown  now  and 

strong  plants  will  be  had  by   May  1. 

The  seed  is  very  small  and  requires  a 

little    careful    treatment.      The    soil 

jnmst  be  rich  and  very    fine  and  be 


Potting  Camellias. 

It  may  be  done  directly  after  the 
flowering  period,  or  before  fresh 
growth  is  made,  and  any  pruning  re- 
quired should  be  done  at  the  same 
time.  If  the  pruning  required  be  any- 
way severe  the  plant  will  need  to  be 
placed  in  moist  heat  to  insure  their 
breaking  freely.  The  potting  may 
also  be  performed  in  late  August  or 
early  September,  the  buds  then  being 
well  formed.  We  usually  prefer  the 
latter  time  for  potting,  providing  the 
roots  are  in  a  healthy  state,  but  if 
nmch  removal  of  soil  is  necessary  and 
the  roots  in  a  bad  state,  spring  potting 
Is  preferable,  encouraging  root  action 
by  a  brisk  moist  .heat. 
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STANFORD'S    LAND    LOAN 
SCHEME. 


To  give  our  readers  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  tlie  land  loan  bill,  we  give  the 
following  interview  which  appeared 
in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer: 

"Senator  Stanford  has  returned  to 
Washington,  charged  with  enthusiasm 
over  his  land-loan  project.  The  scheme 
is  not  taken  very  seriously  by  many  of 
his  Senatorial  colleagues,  and  there  is 
a  general  impression  abroad  that  Mr. 
Stanford  is  not  in  earnest  about  it 
himself,  but  employs  it  as  a  means  of 
capturing  the  favor  of  the  honest  agri- 
culturist. This  is  a  mistake.  Senator 
Stanford  is  tlioroughly  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  he  has  found  the  panacea 
for  all  existing  industrial  ills.  He  does 
not  regard  his  measure  as  one  pri- 
marily one  for  the  benefit  of  the  far- 
mers, but  as  for  the  promotion  of  gen- 
eral prosperity.  The  land  loans  are 
not  the  ends,  but  the  means.  They 
are  the  machinery  for  putting  more 
paper  money  into  circulation.  It  is 
the  money  that  he  regards  as  the  im- 
portant thing. 

I  called  on  the  Senator  to-night  so 
know  definitely  what  his  ideas  were. 
*To  make  a  fair  start,'  said  I,  'suppose 
you  tell  me  at  the  outset  just  what 
your  plan  is.' 

'It  is  very  simple,'  responded  Mr. 
Stanford.  'My  bill  provides  that  the 
Government  shall  lend  money  on 
good  land  security  to  an  amount  never 
more  than  one  half  the  assessed  value. 
It  need  not  reach  one  half,  however. 
If  the  Government  officials  should  not 
deem  the  security  perfect,  they  are 
obliged  to  take  the  assessment  as  con- 
clusive evidence.  The  great  object  on 
my  part  is  to  furnish  such  an  amount 
of  money  as  shall  supply  the  real 
wants  of  the  country.' 

'Do  you  propose  to  confine  yourself 
to  loans  on  farming  lands?' 

'For  the  present,  yes,  because  the  se- 
curity is  ample  for  the  issue  of  all  the 
money  now  needed  to  supply  the 
wants  of  society.  The  principle,  of 
course,  is  to  furnish  money  based  upon 
perfect  security,  and  it  would  be  as 
applicable  to  one  kind  of  security  as 
to  another;  but  this  is  an  experiment, 
and  I  propose  that  we  shall  go  with 
great  caution  and  take  no  chances.' 

THK    SUB-TREASURY   PLAN  COMPARED. 

*What  is  the  distinction  between 
your  plan  and  the  Sub-Treasury  scheme 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance?' 

♦The  Sub-Treasury  plan  is  loaning 
money,  of  necessity  temporarily,  to 
the  farmer  on  the  products  of  the  farm. 
The  farmer  has  to  pay  back  to  the 
Cfovernment  as  soon  as  his  crops  are 
sold  whatever  the  Government  may 
advance,  and  therefore  the  system 
would  fail  to  furnish  additional  money 
for  general  circulation.' 

'Have  you  estimated  the  amount  of 
money  that  you  would  be  likely  to  re- 
quire to  carry  out  your  plan?' 

♦Not  with  accuracy.  As  long  as 
money  could  earn  more  than  2  per 
cent,  it  would  be  borrowed  from  the 
Government.  Whenever  it  fell  below 
2  per  cent,  the  farmer  would  borrow 
the  cheaper  money  and  pay  oflf  liis  in- 
debtednea«*  to  the  Government.  Under 
this  system  the  supply  of  money  would 


be  automatically  regulated.  What- 
ever the  individual  could  profitably 
use  he  would  be  able  to  obtain.  The 
power  of  the  Government  being  un- 
limited and  the  security  practically 
inexhaustible,  the  public  needs  would 
be  the  only  limit  to  the  volume  of 
currency.' 

'What  provisions  do  you  make  to 
insure  the  payment  of  these  loans?' 

'A  mortgage  on  real  estate.' 

'Would  you  expect  the  mortgages  to 
be  foreclosed?' 

'In  case  the  parties  did  not  pay  up, 
but  this  would  not  be  likely  to  occur, 
because  the  rate  of  interest  would  be 
so  light.  The  probability  is  that  all 
the  interest  would  be  very  readily 
paid.' 

'Would  you  expect  this  money  to 
become  the  sole  circulating  medium, 
superseding  gold  and  silver?' 

•Very  nearly.  Ofcourse,  this  money 
is  to  be  taken  for  all  debts,  public  and 
private.  That  insures  its  universal  ac- 
ceptance. The  value  of  money  de- 
pends entirely  upon  its  legal  tender 
quality  and  does  not  depend  upon  the 
material.  Now,  today  the  standard  is 
gold.  Our  Government  does  not  say 
that  the  value  of  a  dollar  shall  be  so 
many  grains  of  gold,  but  it  provides 
that  in  a  gold  dollar  ho  many  grains 
ofgoldfchall  be  put  and  that  practi- 
cally gives  you  the  same  standard  of 
value.' 

'What  security  do  you  provide 
against  the  fraudulent  overvaluation 
of  land?' 

'The  loans  would  be  made  on  the 
assessed  valuation  prior  to  the  appli- 
cation for  the  loan.  Then,  in  addition 
to  that,  the  Government  officers  would 
have  the  power  to  determine  whether 
the  property  was  assessed  too  high. 
The  assessment  is  not  to  be  conclusive, 
except  that  in  no  case  shall  the  Gov- 
ernment lend  more  than  one-half  of 
the  assessed  value.' 

'You  spoke  recently  about  energizing 
a  large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
country?' 

•Yes,  this  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. The  value  of  property  is  in  its 
forces.  To  illustrate:  A  man  owns 
$100,000  in  Government  bonds;  they 
are  worth  to  him  $4,000  a  year  in  in- 
terest, and  the  public  is  not  benefitted 
at  all  by  their  existence.  The  man 
takes  them  to  the  Government  and  re- 
ceives $90,000  in  notes  and  puts  that 
money  into  circulation.  The  moment 
he  does  that,  90  per  cent,  of  those 
bonds  have  become  energized  and  may 
become  an  active  force  in  theaflTairs  of 
men.  That  $90,000  put  in  circulation 
may  give  employment  to  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  stimulate  the  energies  of 
people  and  make  another  $100,000  dur- 
ing the  year.  So  when  a  farmer  bor- 
rows $2,500  on  his  $5,000  farm  he  has 
got  one-half  of  the  value  of  his  farm 
into  an  energetic  condition.  The 
latent  energies  are  developed.  He 
spends  that  $2,500  of  his  money  in 
making  improvements  on  his  farm, 
and  thereby  adds  so  much  wealth  to 
the  country,  while  the  money  has  been 
put  in  circulation  and  goes  on  to  stim- 
ulate public  enterprise.  Money  is  a 
tool  in  a  large  sense,  and  when  people 
can  get  an  ample  supply  enterprise 
will  be  prosecuted,  labor  will  be  in  de- 


mand, and  the  consequence  will  be 
that  there  will  be  no  idlers  in  the 
country  except  from  choice.  Now  the 
tremendous  effect  of  drawing  out  the 
latent  energy  of  property  has  not  been 
fully  realized.  If  an  advance  could  be 
made  to  the  farmer  without  any  inter- 
est, the  increase  in  the  value  of  his 
farm  would  be  the  full  amount  of  the 
money  borrowed  upon  it,  but  in  its 
effects  far  greater  than  that,  because 
money  is  valuable  only  when  in  use, 
and  the  oftener  it  is  used  the  better 
will  be  the  returns.' 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  PRICES. 

'Would  not  this  large  increase  of 
money  enhance  prices  in  this  country?' 

♦In  some  things  no  doubt  it  would. 
For  instance  it  would  enhance  the 
value  of  the  farms,  because  a  farm 
would  give  a  man  valuable  credit.' 

'What  effect  would  it  have  on  our 
foreign  trade?' 

'I  think,  with  the  great  stimulus  to 
business  and  to  production,  we  would 
have  a  great  deal  more  to  sell  abroad 
than  we  have  now,  and  ofcourse  that 
would  increase  the  balance  of  exchange 
in  our  favor.' 

'Do  you  think  your  plan  would  raise 
the  wages  of  labor?' 

'Yes,  it  would  increase  the  demand 
for  labor,  because  it  would  give  the 
people  the  means  of  employing  labor. 
There  is  scarcely  any  enterprising  man 
who  does  not  say  that  he  could  do  this 
or  that  if  he  only  had  the  means.  My 
system  would  provide  the  means  for 
the  prosecution  of  every  enterprise 
that  offered  a  fair  reward.' 

'Would  it  make  it  easier  for   work 
men  to  become  their  own  employers 
through  co-operation?' 

'I  think  it  would  be  a  very  decided 
advantage  to  co  operative  societies  if 
they  could  get  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  their  business.  I  am  strongly 
in  favor  of  co-operation.  The  great 
thing  is  to  furnish  men  with  means  to 
prosecute  their  various  callings.  I 
think  my  plan  would  provide  them 
with  money  according  to  their  deserv- 
ings,  and  that  means  general  pros- 
perity. ' 

'Your  idea,  T  suppose,  is  to  have  the 
money  paid  out  again  as  fast  as  it  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury?' 

'If  any  body  should  want  it  and  give 
the  proper  mortgage.  I  think  the  de- 
mand for  this  money  would  be  so  great 
in  a  short  time  that  the  2  per  cent,  in- 
terest would  pay  all  of  the  current  ex- 
penses of  the  Government.  The  decla- 
ration that  the  standard  of  value  of  a 
dollar  shall  be  so  many  grains  of  gold 
makes  every  dollar  equal  in  value  as 
much  so  as  if  all  dollars  had  to  contain 
so  many  grains  of  silver  and  gold. 
This  disposes  of  the  question  of  bimet- 
allism, monometallism  and  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  parify  in  the  value  of  metals. 
With  such  a  standard  all  dollars  would 
be  of  one  value,  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  would  be  no  diflQculty  in  main- 
taining an  almost  uniform  standard  of 
value,  because  should  the  standard  of 
gold  depreciate  or  increase  in  value, 
the  value  of  money  could  be  regulated 
by  taking  from  or  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  grains.  The  business  of  the 
bankers  will  flourish  whenever  there 
is  general  prosperity.  Money  is  valu- 
able only  in  activity.     A  ten-dollar  bill 


in  your  pocket  does  you  no  good  until 
you  use  it. 

'A  man  borrows  $100  at  6  per  cent, 
interest.  He  hires  100  men  and  pays 
them  one  dollar  each  a  day.  At  night 
he  converts  the  product  of  their  labor 
into  cash;  he  again  hires  them  for  the 
next  day,  and  so  on  for  every  working 
day  in  the  year.  Thus  for  the  use  of 
«?100  a  day  and  the  power  of  employing 
100  men  he  pays  only  #5  a  year.  The 
secret  of  his  success  is  that  he  keeps 
his  money  moving.  Idle  money  ac- 
complishes no  more  than  an  ax  lying 
at  the  foot  of  a  tree  unused.' 

'Has  any  such  plan  as  yours  ever 
been  tried?' 

'No,  not  precisely,  where  there  was 
specified  security  for  the  loan.  In 
Venice  for  COO  years  they  issued  paper 
money,  but  they  never  redeemed  it 
with  other  money.  That  little  island 
of  150,000  inhabitants  became  the  ujIs- 
tress  of  the  Mediterranean. 

'The  wealth  of  this  country  is  in- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  $150,000,000  per 
month.  That  should  be  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  universal  distress  we  have 
seen.  It  could  prevent  it  if  the  wealth 
could  be  utilized  and  directed  to  the 
points  at  which  it  is  needed.  That  is 
what  my  plan  would  do.  It  would 
convert  the  latent  force  of  proi)erty 
into  circulating  capital  and  make  it 
impossible  for  any  productive  enter- 
prise to  fail  for  lack  of  the  tools  to 
carry  it  on." 

These  reflections  of  the  Senator  are 
worthy  of  consideration  and  the  deep- 
est thought. 

If  the  Farm  and  Vineyard  is  miss- 
ing any  month,  write  directly  to  this 
office  and  we  will  promptly  forward  a 
duplicate  of  any  copy,  to  which  you 
are  entitled. 


THE  RAISIN   QBAPE  IN  NEW 
MEXICO. 


Spraying,  Again 

While  on  the  subject  of  spraying  it 
may  be  stated  that  an  attempt  was 
made  during  the  grape  season  to  in- 
augurate a  "boycott"  in  the  city  of 
New  York  against  grapes  produced 
upon  vines  which  had  been  treated 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  Some 
cases  of  alleged  poisoning  were  re- 
ported, and  many  valuable  shipments 
of  grapes  were  seized.  On  account  of 
the  prejudice  thus  aroused  the  grape 
growers  of  the  Hudson  valley  lost 
heavily.  Now  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  best  chemists  in  the 
land  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  as 
prepared,  can  do  no  possible  harm,  and 
it  is  applied  at  such  an  early  stage  in 
the  growth  of  the  fruit  that  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  fruit  to  retain  any 
poisonous  qualities. 

We  pay  cash  to  agents  who  work  for 
us,  getting  subscriptions  to  the  Farm 
&  Vineyard. 

Look  at  this!  The  Farm  and 
Vineyard  and  the  Buffalo  Exjjress, 
both  a  whole  year  for  $1.00. 

If  you  have  anything  for  sale  adver- 
tise in  the  Farm  and  Vineyard.  We 
guarantee  good  results,  provided  you 
offer  the  right  articles.  Many  of  our 
readers  write  and  inquire  where  they 
can  purchase  full  blooded  cattle,  poul- 
try, pigeons,  dogs,  sheep,  pigs,  etc., 
hence  our  offer  to  insert  breeders' 
cards  at  the  low  rate  offered  on  page  5. 
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By  W.  S.  Burke,  ALBU(iiiKR(iUK,  N.  M. 

For  the  Farm  and  Vinbtand. 
Kxperiments  conducted  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  in  several  different  sections 
of  the  Rio  Grande  valley  in  New  Mex- 
ico, during  the  last  eight  years  have 
demonstrated    beyond    question    that 
this  part  of  the  country  possesses  su- 
perior  advantage   for  producing  and 
curing  the  raisin  grape,  and  this  in- 
dustry is  now  beginning  to  receive  a 
very  considerable  degree  of  attention, 
since  the  cultivation  of  the  raisin  grape 
in    countries    adapted    to  it,   is    well 
known  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable 
lines  in  which  the  time  and  soil  of  the 
cultivator    can    be    employed.      This 
business  has  been  carried  on  exten- 
sively  in   California   for  many  years 
past,  and  the  raisins  of  that  State  now 
stands    high   in   the    markets  of  the 
country,  but  the  time  is  coming  when 
New  Mexico  will  out-rank  the  Golden 
State  as  a  raisin  country,  for  the  rea- 
son that  during  the  curingseason  those 
sections  of  California  in   which  such 
grapes  are  produced,  are  subject  to  oc- 
casional fogs  and  rains,  which  inter- 
fere quite  seriously  with   the  drying 
process  and  cause  a  good  deal  of  trou- 
ble and  extra  labor,  while  in  the  raisin 
grape  districts  of  New  Mexico  we  can 
always  rely  upon  uninterrupted  bright, 
warm  weather  at  that  season  of  the 
year.    There  is  less  rainfall  here  than 
at  any  other  point  on  the  continent 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  cloudless 
days.    This  would  not  speak  well  for 
the  country,  in  an  agricultural  sense, 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  do  all 
our  farming  by  irrigation,  and  do  not 
depend  upon  rain  at  all,  and  that  being 
the  case  we  regard  every  cloudy  day 
as  simply  serving  to  detract  so  much 
from    the  flavor  of  the  fruit— for  as 
every  fruit  grower,  in  any  part  of  the 
world  knows,  the  fruit  always  has  a 
better  flavor  in  a  bright  season  than  in 
a  cloudy  one.      Hence,   as  there  are 
more  bright  days  here  during  the  sea- 
son than  in  any  other  section  of  the 
country,  the  fruits  raised   here  must 
inevitably  be  of  a  superior  quality. 

Subscribe  for  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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BAGGAGE. 

A  common  carrier,  by  contracting  to 
carry  a  passenger,  thereby  agrees  to 
carry  the  passenger's  baggage.  As  to 
the  amount  and  character  of  the  bag- 
gage it  has  thus  assumed  to  carry,  the 
common  law  has  attempted  to  define 
only  in  general  terms.  As  a  general 
statement,  the  carrier  may  be  said  to 
have  contracted  to  take  whatever  a 
passenger  may  require  for  his  personal 
use  or  convenience,  according  to  the 
habits  or  wants  of  the  particular  class 
to  which  he  belongs,  either  with  refer- 
ence to  the  innnediate  necessities  or  to 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  journey. 
The  quantity  and  quality  may  be  such 
as  the  station  of  the  party,  the  object 
and  length  of  the  journey,  and  other 
circumstances  may  reasonably  require. 

As  may  be  conjectured,  this  apparent 
latitude  in  construction  of  the  term 


''baggage"  has  led  to  dispute  and  liti- 
gation. 

It  has  been  decided  that  where  the 
passenger  carries  more  in  quantity  and 
value  than  such  as  is  usually  carried 
by  passengers  under  like  circum- 
stances, the  carrier  is  not  liable  as  a 
common  carrier— that  is  as  an  insurer 
— for  the  excess. 

In  one  case,  $10,000  worth  of  laces, 
carried  by  a  wealthy  Russian,  were 
held  to  be  baggage  under  the  rule,  be- 
cause designed  for  and  used  according 
to  her  convenience,  during  an  extended 
journey  upon  which  she  had  entered. 
"Baggage"  has  been  held  to  include 
a  watch,  jewelry,  an  opera  glass,  sur- 
gical instruments,  a  gun,  a  pistol,  a 
mechanic's  tools,  manuscript,  books; 
but  not  samples  of  merchandise,  ex- 
cept when  the  carrier,  being  made 
aware  of  the  character  of  the  articles, 
takes  them  as  baggage,  nor  gold  orna- 
ments for  presents,  nor  money,  except 
as  to  such  limited  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  for  personal  use. 

A  recent  California  case  held  that  a 
man  traveling  alone,  and  carrying  in 
his  trunk  a  lot  of  ladies'  jewelry,  could 
not  recover  damages  for  their  loss, 
under  the  common  law  rule.  The 
California  Code  requires  a  common 
carrier  to  carry  a  reasonable  amount 
of  luggage  for  a  passenger  without 
charge,  and  defines  "luggage"  as  con 
sisting  in  "Any  article  intended  for  the 
use  of  a  passenger  while  traveling,  or 
for  his  personal  equipment." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  this  statutory 
definition  helps  us,  for  there  still  re- 
mains the  question  of  what  is  "per- 
sonal equipment?" 

A  Pennsylvania  case  held  that  when 
a  man  is  traveling  with  his  wife,  whose 
jewelry  is  in  a  trunk  which  is  being 
carried  as  baggage,  he  is  entitled  to 
recover  its  value. 

The  question  seems  to  resolve  itself 
into  this— Are  the  articles  such  in 
quantity  and  value  as  passengers, 
under  like  circumstances,  ordinarily 
carry  for  personal  use  when  traveling? 
If  the  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  the  carrier  is  liable  for 
their  loss,  as  an  insurer,  if  in  the  nega- 
tive, he  is  not  so  liable. 

Shall  We  Continue  to  Spray  Grape 
Vines. 


H.  W.  Comfort,  of  Bucks,  says:  "I 
sprayed  my  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries,  and  shall  hope  to  always 
spray.  The  fruits  keeps  better.  This 
year  has  been  the  season  of  plenty.  I 
hope  the  subject  of  spraying  will  be 
urged  before  our  coming  meeting,  as 
the  fair  apples  are  made  much  fairer 
by  spraying  and  keep  much  better. 
Red  Astrachan  apples  sprayed  were 
very  fine,  and  did  not  rot  at  the  core 
any  sooner  than  other  varieties,  while 
trees  not  sprayed  bore  miserable  knotty 
fruit  that  rotted  on  the  branches. 
Any  fruit  grower  will  soon  find  himself 
behind  the  times  who  does  not  use  the 
force  pump  " 

tho  dairy  commissioner  ot  Wew  Jer- 
sey says  that  upon  investigation  he  has 
found  that  oleomargarine  is  almost  uni- 
versally nsed  at  the  seaside  resorts,  such 
as  Ocean  Grove,  Atlantic  City  and  Long 
Branch.  It  was  served  up  on  the  tables 
of  the  hotels  and  in  the  cottages  as  pure 
butter,  and  was  brought  in  in  trunks, 
hat  boxes,  wash  hampers  and  the  like 
to  escape  the  eye  of  the  law. 


NOTES    ON    WINDOW     PLANTS. 

Sageestioiis  Made  by  a  New  York  Florist 
in  Popular  Gardening. 

One  of  the  best  window  plants  is  al- 
ways the  fuchsia.  Speciosa,  Lord  Byron 
and  Beaconstield  are  good  sorts  to  select, 
as  is  also  the  old  Rose  of  Castile.  Callas, 
kept  all  summer  dry  or  at  rest,  will  start 
with  the  greatest  readiness.  Keep  them 
always  abundantly  watered,  and  give 
them  strong  light.  Geraniums,  on  the 
contrary,  must  not  be  overwatered.  On 
the  whole,  there  is  nothing  finer  for 
windows  in  winter  than  primroses. 
These  like  wood  earth  and  sand.  A  col- 
lection of  the  bouvardia  is  very  pleasing. 

The  old  China  roses  are  fine  for  win- 
ter. Hermosa,  Catherine  Mermet  and 
Madame  Watteville  are  good;  so  also 
the  glorious  Papa  Gontier.  Agrippina 
and  Louis  Philippe  are  two  tine  old 
sorts  that  will  bloom  well  in  pots.  For 
back  seats,  away  from  the  full  light, 
you  need  begonias  and  ivies,  the  latter 
to  twine  about  to  cover  bare  places. 
One  of  the  very  best  of  all  window  plants 
is  the  Hoya  camosa  or  wax  plant. 
Plant  in  strong  soil,  set  up  on  a  high 
shelf,  seldom  repot  and  train  it  by  tying 
under  the  ceiling. 

The  very  best  bulb  for  the  window  is 
the  Freesia,  which  requires  potting  in 
very  rich  earth.  The  morning  glory 
and  the  Tropaeolum  or  nasturtium  make 
easily  grown  vines  and  bloom  delight- 
fully. Sow  the  seeds,  and  they  are  soon 
on  the  climb  and  in  fall  bloom. 


Aniniunia  in  Manure. 
The  prevalent  idea   that    manure  con 
tains   much  ammonia  is  pronounced  hy 
an  English  authority  as  without  foiunJa 
tion.     It  is  explained  that  the  elements 
of  which  annnonia  is  foniied  during  de- 
composition, viz..    nitrogen   and   hydro- 
gen, are  to  be   found   in  manure,  but  as 
decomposition  is  a  very  slow  process  the 
ammonia  is  very  slowly  evolved      As  it 
is  produced  it  is  in  the  form  of  gas  which 
is  dissolved  in  the  water  existing  in  the 
manure,  or  it   combines  with  the  abnn 
dant  carbonic  acid  evolved  during  the<le- 
conipoaition  and  forins  carbonate  of  am- 
monia.   It  is  very  rare  that  any  ammonia 
can  be  detected  escaping  from  a  manure 
heap     The  fetid  odor  of  a   mannre  pile 
is  not  caused  by  ammonia,  but  by  com 
pounds  of  sulphur  and  carbon,  the  same 
as  those  evolved   by  decaying  eggs  antl 
rotten  cabbages.     The  ammonia  of   ma- 1 
1  nure  is  very   slowly  disengaged,  requir- 
ing a  year  or  more  before  it  is  all  pro- 
duced and  evolve<l.  and  as  the  soil  absorlw 
it  freely  there  is  scarcely  any  danger  of 
any  loss  of  this  valuable  part  of  the  ma- 
nure as  it  is  commonly  used.     The  pun 
gent  odor  of  a  horse  stable  is  caused  by 
the  escaping  of  ammonia,  and  farmers 
lose  more  of  this  element  of   manure  in 
this  way  in  one  warm  night  from  an  un- 
clean horse  stable  than    from   their  ma- 
nure heaps  in  a  year.     A  iM)und   of  am- 
monia  in    manure    is   worth    seventeen 
cents,  and  a  ton  of   mannre  produces  in 
all  only  twelve  pounds  of  it.  according 
to  the  authority  quoted. 


vary  but  little  rrora  iii.i'<i  aegs.,  m  no 
case  rising  liigher  tliun  185  degs..  nt)r 
falling  lower  than  i:JO  degs.  The  plan 
suggested  is  to  provide  two  kettles  over 
a  fire  or  two  boilers  on  a  cool?  stove,  oiu» 
contaimng  warm  water,  say  110-180.  tin* 
other  l^'Ji.i  (legs  The  first  is  for  the  pur 
pose  of  wjirniing  the  seed  preparatory  Ut 
dfpping  It  into  the  second,  otherwise  it 
will  be  difficult  to  keep  the  water  in  th»« 
second  vessel  at  a  proper  teniperatui>* 
The  seed  is  confined  in  a  wire  basket 
that  will  allow  the  hot  water  to  pass  in 
and  out  readily  as  the  basket  is  lowered 
and  lifte<l.  which  should  be  done  eight 
or  ten  times  during  the  immersion,  which 
should  be  continued  fifteen  miimtes  At 
the  end  of  that  time  cold  water  is  dashed 
over  the  seed  or  it  is  dipped  into  a  vessel 
of  cold  water  and  then  spread ont  to  tiiy 
Other  portions  of  the  seed  are  treated  in 
the  same  way.  The  temperature  of  l-i'^ig 
degs.  is  maintained  by  adding  hot  or  cohl 
water  as  may  be  reijuired. 

Substantial  Greenhouse  Itenclies. 

We  here  reproduce  from  The  American 
Florist  two  styles  of  substantial  green- 
house benches.  In  Fig.  1  the  rails  used 
were  light  T  rails,  such  as  are  used  on 
some  street  car  lines.     The  cross  pieces 


Hot   Water  Treatment   for  Suiut. 

The  hot  water  treatment  for  smut  in 
oats  consists  in  immersing  the  seed  that 
is  infected  vinth  smut  for  a  few  minutes 
in  scalding  water  The  temperature 
must  be  such  as  to  kill  the  smut  spores 
and  the  immersion  must  not  be  so  pro- 
longed that  the  heat  will  injure  the  germ 
of  the  seed.  As  practiced  and  recoiu 
mended  by  the  Kansas  station,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  must  be  allowed  to 


TWO  STYLES  OF  GREENHOUSE  BENCHES. 

are  of  the  same  sized  rail,  only  placed 
right  side  up,  resting  on  the  top  of  the 
front  cedar  post,  and  mortised  into  the 
othe»  cedar  post  at  the  back.  The  three 
rails  that  run  lengthwise  are  placed  bot- 
tom side  up,  so  as  to  allow  a  broad  flat 
surface  for  the  slats  or  other  bottom  ma- 
terial to  rest  on.  The  rails  are  held  in 
proper  position  by  pieces  of  board  cut  so 
as  to  fit  in  the  spaces  between  them.  But 
It  is  necessary  to  hold  them  in  place  only 
1  long  enough  to  get  the  slates  or  other 
I  bottom  material  in  position. 

The  cedar  posts  are  sunk  eighteen 
inches  in  the  ground  and  are  placed  eight 
to  twelve  feet  apart.  The  side  board  is 
held  in  position  by  galvanized  iron  strips, 
which  pass  through  two  slits  in  the 
board  and  clasp  around  the  outside  rail. 
These  are  placed  four  feet  apart.  This 
is  the  weakest  point  about  this  style  of 
bench.  The  rest  is  as  solid  as  a  rock. 
For  the  center  benches  the  same  system 
is  followed,  the  rails  being  placed  at  a 
proper  distance  apart  to  suit  the  size  of 
the  slate,  etc.,  used. 

The  second  figure  shows  a  style  of 
bench  used  by  a  florist  in  Minneapolis. 
Two  pieces  of  large  angle  iron  about  3  by 
8  inches  run  lengthwise  of  the  house  on 
brick  piers  set  down  about  eight  feet 
apart,  and  for  the  bottom  short  boards 
are  placed  crosswise.  The  illustration  is 
BuflSciently  plain  without  further  de- 
scription. 

For  bloat  in  cows  dash  cold  water  over 
the  animal's  back  repeatedly.  This  low- 
ers the  cow's  temperature  and  condenses 
the  gases  in  her  stomach,  giving  them 
room  to  escaue. 


THE  Farm  and  vineyard. 


©EPARTMENT  OP  SERICULTURE. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
now  in  ])resH  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  5, 
which  treats  in  a  brief  and  practical 
manner  of  smut,  in  oats  and  wheat 
especially,  and  of  the  means  which 
should  be  adopted  by  farmers  in  pre- 
paring the  seed  so  as  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  crop  from  this  cause.  In  order 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  suggestions 
therein  contained,  farmers  will  want 
to  receive  this  bulletin  without  delay, 
and  special  urgency  will  be  used  to  get 
it  out  promptly.  In  the  meantime 
applicants  should  send  in  their  names 
and  addresses,  and  the  bulletin  will  be 
mailed  to  them  immediately  on  its 
issue. 

Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  6,  also  in 
press,  treats  of  the  cultivation  and  cur- 
ing of  tobacco.  It  is  written  by  Mr. 
John  M.  Estes,  a  practical  tobacco- 
raiser  who  has  recently  made  a  careful 
study  ot  the   subject   in    the   tobacco- 


raising  States. 


In  order  that  seeds  may  germinate, 
they  must  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  soil.  So  the  smaller  the  seeds  the 
tiner  the  ground  must  be  made  before 
planting.  In  order  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake,  suppose  that  you  make  all 
the  ground  tine — tineas  powder,  that 
would  be  an  idtal  seed  bed. 

Nurserymen  and  men  of  experience 
say  that  the  coming  season  will  be  a 
splendid  fruit  year.  They  say  that  the 
trees  at  this  time  of  year  are  unusually 
full  of  fruit  buds,  and  if  they  weather 
out  the  storms  of  the  season  this  year 
will  be  a  very  prosperous  and  progres- 
sive year  in  fruit  industries. 

(lirdling  Ctrape  Vines. — The  practice 
of  girdling  grape  vines  to  hasten  the 
ripening  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
fruit  is  now  common  among  Hudson 
Kiver  valley  horticulturists.  But  one 
of  ihem  says  it  is  risky  business  to 
girdle  a  red  grape.  The  Catawba  and 
Vergennes  will  not  color  up  and  ripen, 
the  Delaware  is  uneatable.  He  says  it 
should  be  a  misdemeanor  to  put  a 
girdled  Delaware  upon  the  market. 


Any  person  who  has  no  use  for  any 
of  our  premium  otters,  should  write  for 
our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents. 

Qrowing  Potatoes. 

As  with  all  root  crops  a  sandy  or 
light  loam  worked  reasonably  deep  is 
the  best  for  this  crop,  and  if  it's  rea- 
sonably rich  all  the  better,  although  it 
is  not  the  best  to  apply  coarse  fresh 
manure,  as  it  induces  a  rough,  fringy 
growth.  A  clover  sod,  especially  if  it 
has  been  well  plowed  in  the  fall  and 
can  be  worked  into  a  good  tilth.  It  is 
very  important  with  potatoes  to  have 
the  soil  worked  thorough  and  deep  be- 
fore planting,  as  a  much  better  growth 
and  yield  can  be  secured.  In  many 
cases  where  the  soil  is  not  as  rich  as  it 
should  be,  connnercial  fertilizers  can 
be  used  to  a  good  advantage,  but 
when  this  is  the  case  it  is  best  to  se- 
cure in  time  to  apply  when  the  seed  is 
planted. 

As  a  general  rule  the  better  plan  is 
to  plow  deep  and  thorough  and  then 
work  into  a  good  tilth  with  the  harrow 


or  cultivator;  with  sod  land  a  disc  har- 
row can  nearly  always  be  used  to  a 
good  advantage  in  preparing  the  soil 
properly.  Mark  out  the  rows  reason- 
ably deep  and  especially  so  if  connner- 
cial fertilizers  are  to  be  applied  in  the 
hill.  One  good  plan  of  applying  is  to 
drop  a  small  cpiantity,  a  gill  is  sufficient 
where  each  hill  is  to  be  planted,  stir 
into  the  soil  with  a  trowel  or  rake  and 
then  plant  the  seed  on  top  of  this 
Another  good  plan  is  to  drop  the  seed, 
cover  lightly  with  soil  and  then  Hpply 
the  fertilizer  on  top  of  this  and  finish 
the  covering  with  soil.  Unless  planted 
very  early  it  is  best  to  cover  reason- 
ably deep.  Harrow  two  or  three 
times  after  planting,  the  number  of 
times  depending  upon  the  condition  of 
the  soil.  The  soil  can  be  kept  in  a 
good  tilth  and  the  weeds  be  kept  down 
easier  with  the  harrow  than  with  any 
other  implement  if  the  work  is  com- 
menced in  time,  thereby  the  necessity 
for  hoeing  may  be  largely  reduced.  It 
is  very  important  to  give  clearly  thor- 
ough cultivation  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results  and  the  most  economical 
plan  of  doing  this  is  to  connnence  as 
soon  as  possible  after  planting.  Stir- 
ring the  surface  of  the  soil  frequently, 
keeping  mellow  and  in  a  good  tilth, 
will  give  much  the  best  results  With 
good  seed  planted  in  good  season  with 
a  good  soil  and  thorough  cultivation  a 
good  crop  can  readily  be  grown  and  in 
nearly  all  cases  with  profit. 

We  want  an  active  agent  at  every 
fair  this  fall.  Write  for  our  terms,  it 
will  pay  you. 

Inarching  Vines. 

The  best  time  to  do  this  is  soon  after 
growth  is  made,  there  being  a  few 
leaves  on  both  stock  and  scion  to  ap- 
propriate the  sop,  and  thereby  lessen 
the  liabil'ty  of  bleeding.  The  speediest 
union  is  effected  when  the  growths  of 
^he  current  year  are  operated  on,  both 
stock  and  scion  being  soft  and  unripe. 
The  earlier  it  is  done  the  greater  the 
certainty  of  securing  a  good  growth 
and  its  thorough  ripening. 

Good  Results  From  Spraying. 


J.  W.  Pyle,  of  Chester,  says:  "Those 
who  sprayed  their  apple  orchards  are 
well  pleased  with  the  good  results, 
especially  on  winter  apples.  But  there 
are  some  perfect  specimens  among  the 
winter  apples  of  those  persons  who 
allowed  the  insects  full  liberty.  We 
feel  certain  it  would  pay  some  one  in 
every  neighborhood  to  make  it  a  busi- 
ness to  go  among  the  farmers  and 
spray  their  orchards  at  the  proper  tea- 
son  for  a  few  cents  per  tree.  We  think 
farmers  would  have  it  done  this  way, 
but  few  will  go  to  the  expense  of  buy- 
ing a  pump  for  the  purpose." 

Remember,  all  our  articles  on 
Grape  matters  are  written  by  men 
who  are  in  the  business  themselves 
and  know  what  they  are  talking 
about.  The  information  contained 
in  this  number  alone  is  worth  more 
than  our  annual  subscription  price 
of  60  cents  to  any  one  who  is  in 
the  least  interested  in  this  indus 
try.  Subscribe  NOW  and  keep 
abreast  of  the  times. 


In  the  Orchard. 

The  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal  says: 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  remove  bark 
Uce  from  the  trees.  A  potash  wash,  or 
diluted  soft  soap,  put  on  with  a  white- 
wash brush  will  do  it. 

A  good  orchard  ought  to  and  will  take 
care  of  the  interest  on  the  farm  mort- 
gage, and  the  principal,  too,  if  you  fertil- 
ize and  cultivate  it  well. 

Quince  trees,  like  pears,  rarely  have 
manure  enough.  It  should  be  put  on 
thickly  three  feet  from  the  bodies  and 
dug  in,  or  allowed  to  kill  the  grass. 

Here  are  some  apples  to  plant:  Porter, 
Smokehouse,  White  Carver,  Baldwin, 
Greening,  Ben  Davis,  Smith's  Cider  and 
Russet.  Of  pears,  plant  Bartlett,  Seckel, 
Anjou  and  Lawrence. 


Germinating  Nuts. 

The  only  reason  why  many  persons 
fail  to  make  such  nuts  as  pecan,  hickory, 
English  walnuts  and  chestnuts  germinate 
when  planted  is  that  they  allow  them  to 
get  thoroughly  dried  before  they  are 
placed  in  the  ground,  says  Aniericjin 
A<.friculturist.  For  pecans,  shellbavk 
hickory,  butternuts,  filberts  and  other 
hard  shell  kinds  there  is  no  better  place 
to  store  them  during  winter  than  in 
heaps  of  sand  piled  up  in  some  shady 
spot  in  the  open  ground.  First  place  a 
layer  of  the  nuts,  then  a  layer  of  sand, 
then  a  layer  of  nuts,  and  proceed  in  this 
way  until  your  stock  of  nuts  is  ex- 
hausted, and  cover  the  heap  w^ith  six 
inches  of  good  soil  or  so;ls  and  leave  all 
undisturbed  until  spring,  then  take  out 
the  nuts  and  plant  in  drills. 

If  there  is  danger  of  mice  and  squirrels 
carrying  away  the  nuts  place  them  in 
well  drained  boxes,  covering  with  wire 
netting.  Chestnuts  may  be  stored  in  the 
same  way,  but  the  sand  should  be  clean 
and  the  boxes  set  where  the  water  from 
melting  snows  will  quickly  drain  off. 
Fresh  imported  English  walnuts  buried 
in  the  fall  or  any  time  in  the  early  win- 
ter will  usually  germinate  quite  freely. 
Imported  hlbertsare  sometimes  gathered 
before  quite  mature,  and  for  this  reason 
fail  to  grow,  but  if  the  kernels  are 
plump  when  obtained  there  is  no  danger 
of  failure  if  kept  cool  and  moist  during 
the  winter. 

Chrysanthemums. 

According  to  Popular  Gardening, 
thorough  thinning  is  of  greatest  impor- 
tance. Plants  should  not  be  crowded. 
Plants  that  are  backward  should  be 
placed  in  a  very  light  house  and  sub- 
jected to  a  little  fire  heat  after  a  few 
days'  housing.  Push  them  on  with  a 
Uttle  ammonia  water.  To  swell  the 
buds  to  the  largest  possible  size,  take 
half  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  to 
a  gallon  of  water  and  give  a  copious 
watering  twice  or  three  times  each  week. 
If  plants  are  infested  with  black  or  green 
fly,  it  will  be  well  to  fumigate  two  nights 
in  succession  before  the  flowers  begin  to 
show  color. 

Horticultural  Notes. 

Poi^nlar  Gardening  commends  for  low 
■pots  the  common  elder  as  a  summer 
bloomer. 

J.  M.  Samuels  of  Kentucky  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  horticulture  of  the 
World's  fair. 

There  appears  to  be  a  permanent  and 
active  demand  for  American  apples  for 
European  markets. 

The  orange  crop  of  Florida,  according 
to  Florida  exchanges,  will  be  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  the  state. 

The  following  oflftcers  were  elected  at 
the  twenty-third  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  society:  Prosper 
J.  Berckman,  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  president; 
O.  L.  Watrous,  of  Des  Moines,  first 
)vice  president;  Q.  C.  Brackett,  of  Den- 
mark, la.,  secretary;  Benjamin  Q. 
Smith,  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  treasurer. 


New  Flowers 

For  1892. 

i1<xdel^i6i'  I<vei'Mooinii\^ 

^todk^. 

The  most  valuable  variety  of  stock 
in  cultivation,  the  seed  should  be 
sown  in  February  or  March,  in  shal- 
low boxes,  and  placed  in  a  warm 
sunny  wijidow,  or  in  the  greenhouse, 
and  when  the  plants  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  trans  plant  into  other  boxes, 
and  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit, about  May  Ist,  plant  in  the  open 
ground  about  one  foot  apart,  and  you 
will  have  a  grand  display  of  beautiful 
white  sweet  scented  flowers  that  will 
last  all  summer. 

^i\Q  G[iki\t  dol]e(5tioT\  of 

Twelve  beautiful  colors  mixed. 
Everybody  is  acquainted  with  these 
beautiful  flowers.  Cultivation  same 
as  for  Stocks. 

Twelve  colors  mixed.  This  beaut i- 
fiU  strain  of  Asters  must  be  seen  to  be 
appreciated,  as  it  should  be.  The  As- 
ter is  very  easdy  grown,  and  delights 
in  a  deep  rich  soil.  For  early  flowers 
seed  should  be  sown  in  the  house,  or 
greenhouse,  in  March  or  April,  same 
as  recommended  for  Stocks.  As  the 
late  blossoms  are  the  finest,  it  is  best 
to  sow  the  seed  thinly  out  of  doors 
eaily  in  May,  and  when  the  plants  are 
strong  enough,  transferring  them  to 
the  beds  where  they  are  to  flower. 

G(icii)t   Codk^donql)^. 

This  variety  is  said  to  be  the  largest 
of  these  free  blooming  graceful  plants, 
])roducing  immense  spikes  of  beautiful 
feathery  and  comb-shaped  flowers. 
They  make  a  splendid  pot  plant,  and 
are  fine  for  the  greenhouse  or  window 
garden.  Although  the  plants  are  best 
forwarded  in  a  hot  bed,  showy  plants 
can  be  raised  from  seeds  planted 
the  open  ground  in  May. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


in 


One  of  the  most  showy  of  the  an- 
nual climbers.  Flowers  pure  white, 
which  are  produced  abundantly  at 
night  and  during  dull  days.  The 
flowers  are  also  very  fragrant.  These 
packets  of  choice  seeds  would  cost  25 
cents  each  at  any  Seed  Store,  but  if 
you  wish  to  get  them  absolutely  free, 
you  have  only  to  send  (any  time  pre- 
vious to  March  1st,)  25  cents  to  pay 
for  a  years'  subscription  to  Faum  ani> 
Vineyard,  and  you  take  your  choice 
of  either  of  the  above  packets  of  choice 
seeds  delivered  free  with  your  mail,  or 
we  will  send  5  papers  and  5  packets 
of  seeds  for  ONE  DOLLAR. 

REMEMBER  this  ofPer  is 
good  nntiltMaroh  l^t  only. 

Address 

FARM  &  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


Keeping  Irish  Potatoes. 

The  North  Carolina  experiment  station 
calls  the  attention  of  southern   farmers 
to  a  method  for  keeping   Irish  potatoes 
in  edible  condition  after  March  1,  pub- 
lished  by  the    French  minister  of  agri- 
culture   in    an    official    bulletin.      This 
method  of  preservation  consists  in  plung- 
ing  the    tubers,    before    storing    them 
away,  for  ten  hours  into  a  3  per  cent, 
solution  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid  in 
water— two  parts  of  acid  to  100  parts  of 
water.     The  acid  penetrates  the  eye  to 
the  depth  of  about  one-fortieth  of  an 
inch,    which    serves    to    destroy    their 
sprouting  power;  it   does  not  have  any 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  skin  of  the 
potatoes.     After  remaining  in  the  liquid 
ten  hours  the  tubers  must  be  thorough- 
ly dried  before  the  storing  away.     The 
same  liquid  may  be  used  any  number  of 
times  with  equally  good  results.     A  bar- 
rel or  tank  of  any  kind  will  do  for  the 
treatment.     The  acid    is    so  diluted  it 
does    not   affect    the    wood.     Chemical 
analysis  shows  that  potatoes  treated  by 
this  process  are  as  nutritious  and  health- 
ful after  eighteen  months  as  when  fresh- 
ly dug,  but  they  are,  of  course,  worthless 
for  planting. 


ROADS    IN     FOREIGN    COUNTRIES. 


Interesting;    RcportH   on    Highways  Made 
by   United  States  Consuls. 

More  than  a  year  ago  the  state  depart- 
ment at  Washington  sent  a  circular  let- 
ter to  all  United  States  consuls  in  for- 
eign countries  asking  for  reports  on 
methods  and  cost  of  road  building  and 
maintenance  in  the  countries  where  the 
consuls  were  stationed.  These  reports 
have  been  received  and  issued  by  the 
bureau  of  statistics.  Many  of  them  are 
most  interesting,  for  they  show  how  far 
behind  the  times  America's  country 
roads  are. 

Francis  B.  Loomis,  commercial  agent 
at  St.  Etienne,  France,  reports: 

"The  road  system  of  France  has  been 
of  far  greater  value  to  the  country  as  a 
means  of  raising  the  value  of  lands  and 
of  putting  the  small  peasant  proprietors 
in  easy  communication  with  their  mar- 
kets, than  have  the  railways.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  well  informed  Frenchmen 
who  have  made  a  practical  study  of 
economic  problems,  that  the  superb 
roads  of  France  have  been  one  of  the 
most  steady  and  jwtent  contributions  to 
the  material  dcvolopment  and  marvelous 
hnancial  elasticity  of  the  country.  The 
farroaching  and  splendidly  maintained 
road  system  has  distinctly  favored  the 
success  of  the  small  landed  proprietors, 
and  in  their  prosperity  and  the  ensuing 
distribution  of  wealth  lies  the  key  to  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  financial  vitality 
and  solid  prosperity  of  the  French  na- 
tion. 

"In  the  high,  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Isere  I  have  seen,  after  violent  sum- 
mer rain  of  thirty -six  hours'  duration, 
fifty  yards  of  national  road,  including  a 
small  bridge,  washed  away  by  a  fearful 
torrent  rushing  down  from  a  cloud 
capi^ed  field  of  ice  with  an  almost  verti- 
cal fall  of  2,000  feet.  In  three  hours  and 
in  the  midst  of  a  severe  storm  1  have 
seen  that  same  road  repaired  temporarily 
and  made  passable  by  the  road  men  in 
this  remote  and  little  frequented  region. 

"It  is  this  never  failing  watchfulness 
and  promptness  in  repairing  roads, 
coupled  with  thorough  and  honest  con- 
struction, that  gives  France  a  system  of 
roads  which  is  at  once  a  source  of  nar 
tional  strength  and  of  national  pride." 

The  manner  of  maintaining  the  Aus- 
trian state  roads  is  described  by  Consul 
General  Goldschmidt  at  Vienna: 

"The  maintenance  of  the  Austrian 
state  roads  is  carried  on  after  the  sys- 
tem of  the  so  called  recovering.  After 
numerous  experiments  with  other  sys- 
tems of  keeping  the  roads,  which  have 


always  failed,  the  above  method  has 
ever  proved  the  best.  According  to  this 
method  the  smaller  defects  of  the  road 
are  continually  repaired  by  the  regular 
roadkeepers  by  removing  the  dust  and 
mud  from  the  ruts  and  hollows  and  till- 
ing them  with  gravel.  It  is  then  as  a 
rule  left  to  the  passing  wagons  to  pack 
these  stones  and  roll  them  in.  After 
certain  longer  periods  of  time,  when  the 
ballast  of  the  roadbed  has  been  thor- 
oughly worn  out,  certain  lengths  of  the 
road  are  again  completely  covered  with 
ballast  up  to  their  normal  height.  This 
work  is  as  much  as  possible  carried  out 
in  wet  weather,  as  a  rule  in  the  fall  and 
spring  of  the  year. 

"The  rolling  of  the  new  layers  of  bal- 
last, as  formerly  practiced,  is  now  omit- 
ted. Experiments  which  have  been  m;i:le 
with  rolling  and  with  the  so  called  patch- 
ing system  in  the  years  1856,  1858,  18ol, 
1864  and  1868  have  neither  financially 
nor  technically  given  any  satisfactory 
results.  The  reason  for  this  may  to  a 
great  extent  be  found  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  most  of  the  roads  are  not 
constructed  in  the  manner  of  regular 
highways  and  were  not  provided  with 
sufficiently  thick  layers  of  ballast." 

One  statement  made  by  Consul  Wil- 
liams at  Havre  is  particularly  signific- 
ant.    He  says: 

"The  American  pavements  are  very 
much  better  constructed  than  are  those 
of  France,  all  classes  being  considered. 
They,  however,  become  destroyed  in  a 
short  time,  while  those  of  France  in- 
crease in  excellence  with  age,  until  the 
difference  is  very  marked.    These  differ- 
ences arise  from  neglect  with  our  au- 
thorities to  promptly  and  properly  repair 
and  from  the  constant  damage  inflicted 
by  the  narrow  tires  of  freighting  vehicles. 
"In  France  all   roads  have  perpetual 
attention.      If,    from    weight    of    load, 
from  rain,  or  other  cause,  a  hollow,  rut 
or  sink  is  formed  it  at  once  receives  at- 
tention, its  surface  usually  roughened 
by  picking  so  that  new   material  will 
adhere,  and  then   the  depression   filled 
slightly,  rounding  with  broken  stone  cr 
stone  chips.     If  the  space  repaired  be  of 
limited  area  the  rolling  of  the  new  coat- 
ing is  left  to  the  wide  tires  of  the   heavy 
carts,  but  with  extended  areas  a  steam 
roller  is  brought  for  use. 

"If  a  broad  economy  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  the  objective  to  make  the 
highways  of  the  United  States  like  those 
of  France,  the  first  labor  should  be  given 
to  establish  easy  grades  by  cutting  hills 
and  filling  valleys.  This  once  done  is 
forever  done,  and  no  road  should  be 
made  until  a  grade  not  greater  than  one 
in  twenty  should  Ix)  made,  for  to  change 
the  grade  of  an  improved  road  makes 
waste  of  all  the  expense  before  incurred 
in  its  making.  Thus  grading  is  econo- 
my's first  law,  and  is  here  the  engineer's 
primary  act." 

With  such  splendid  examples  of  what 
good  roads  will  do  %)r  a  nation  before 
the  people,  the  frightful  condition  of  the 
average  American  highway  seems  inipc- 
cusable.  The  idea  that  a  farmer  in  his 
full  senses  will  fight  against  the  improve- 
ment of  the  roads  over  which  he  is  forced 
to  haul  his  produce,  when  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  improvement  would  save 
half  the  time  devoted  to  hauling,  would 
make  half  the  horses  devoted  to  hauling 
unnecessary  and  would  add  tenfold  to 
the  cash  value  of  his  farm  is  almost  in- 
credible. But  that  is  precisely  what 
hundreds  of  American  farmers  have 
done  and  are  doing.  But  the  demand 
for  nationally  constructed  and  carefully 
maintained  highways  is  growing  in 
America  and  cannot  be  ignored  much 
longer.  


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything,  anywhere,  at 
any  time,  write  to  GIX).  I*.  KOWKLL  &  CO., 

No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


ANSY  PILLS! 


1  Safe  aii^IIIT«^end4orfor''WoJlA5'^SAra 
[OUARD."     Wilcox  Sp«elCe  Oo.»    PhU*.,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


Wanted  at  Onoe. 

10,000  Agents  Z  k"bm  'IZ^'IZ- 

VAKD.    Send  for  sample  copies  and  get  our  terms. 
There  is  money  in  it.    Address 

Farm  ^  Vineyard  Publishing  Co., 


iRDEiDERS'  IIARDS. 

Under  this  heading  cards   will  be  inserted  at   the 

following  very  low  rates:     30  cents  per  line  for 

six  months;  50  cents  |»er   line  for  a  whole 

year.    Single  inM^rtious  8  cents  per  Hue. 


Wo  send   the  marvelous  French 
Uenitxly  CALTH08  free,  and  a 
h'Kal  guarantee  that  (Jalthos  will 
HTOP  DiAcliarsM  A  EaalMlMia, 
CURE  Spermatorrhea, Varicocele 
and  RESTORE  TxMt  VIcor. 
Usr  it  and  pav  if  satisfied. 
Address,  VON  MIOHL   CO., 
Sole  AaeriekB  AgeaU,  OactaBaU,  Oklo. 


FINK   BLOODED  CATTLE,   SHEEI', 

^^  Hogs.    Poultry,  SptiTting   Dogs  for  sale. 

CatiiloKiH'S  with  IM)  engravings,  free. 

N.  P.  BOYEU,  Coatesville,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vikbtaro. 


EzpreBB  Fre-Faid 

ON    KUGS   FROM  

Thoroughhred  Light  Brahnias,  White  and  Barred 
;  Plyujouth    Rocks,  Wyandottes,  and  White  and 

Black   Minorcas,  at  J2,00  per  13;  $:{.00  per  -Ti. 
;  Send  for  Circular  JOE   CRAVES, 

Agent  Ameriraii  Kxjtrcss, 

BLACK  RIVER,  N.  Y. 


Meniion  FARM  AND  VINEYARD 


jitsuuun  Farm  anu  Vimkyaku. 


HATCH 


HICK 


KENS   BY  8TK 

CELSIOR  incub 


AMt 

ator 


Will  do  it.    TtapaamndM 
in  8nee«Mful  Opamtiou. 

aiMPLM,  PMRTMOT, 
and  aBLP-RSaULATINO. 
Guaranteed  to  hatch  a 
larger  percentage  of 
fertile  eggs,  at  less  cost, 
than  any  other  Incnbator. 
ga       ■  Hatcher  Mda.        ■     Send  6o.  for  Illns.  Oataloc. 
5  a  EG.  U.  8TAUL,Pat.  A  Sole  Mfr..  UuiocyaU. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


SELLING  OFF. 


Bare  lijirgains  to 
any  one  who  wants 
First-Class  Exhibi- 
tion or  Breeding  Stock  of  Fine  Poultry,  at  a  reason- 
able price.  I  wish  to  disjK>se  of  SOO  Bi'^dS  In 
the  next  60  Days.  <•»  white  and  Barred 
Plymouth  Koeks,  While  and  Silver  Wyandottes, 
American  Dominnjues,  Silver  Spangled  llaiiilnirgs, 
and  Brown  I/eghorns.  No  In-tter  Stock  bred.  High- 
est honors  won  at  leading  shows.  Write  tor  prices. 
JONES  WILCOX. 

p.  ().  Box  65.  East  Chatham,  N.  V. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


in  Old  Nursefor  GhiUren. 

MRS.  WINSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup, 

FOR  CHILDREN  TEETHING, 

Should  always  be  used  for  Children  while  leethlng. 
It  Soothes  the  Child,  Softens  the  Oums,  Allays  all 
Pain,  Cures  Wind  Colic  and  is  the  Best  Remedy  for 
Diarrhoea.  

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  A   BOTTLE. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


•MKI   WANT** 

Purchasers  of  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

to  Ivnow  that  the  latch  string  ol  the 

is  always  hanging  on  the  outside  of  the  door,     (aood 
Stock,  Low  Prices  and  Square  Deiilinic  is  my  mot  to. 
C   H.  GUEGG.  Krumroy,  O. 
Mention  Farm  afd  Vineyard. 


I 


DEC  KEEPERS'  Qy|OE 

Wbla      i  Monihlj  of  32  Pages.     IIIWIVI* 
Devoted  to  Bees  and  Honey. 

Subscription  Price,  50  Cents  per  Year. 

We  nutnofacture  Bee  Hives,  Si><tional  Honey 
Boxes,  Honey  and  Wax  Kxtra<lors,  (\>mb  Kouiida- 
tion,  ete.  We  al.so  br.  «'d  and  sell  Italian  Be«'.s. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  IrtH'.  A.  (J.  HILL, 

Kendallville,  Ind. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinkvakd. 


Our  Latest  and  Greatest 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  A  NEW  HARNESS 

Senil  a  ?c.  .'•tam|)  with 
your  address  for  7'_'-|iage 
illustrated  (Catalogue  of 
(Md i  H'cren  I  si  y  Irsof  hand- 
vindf  Pure  Oak  Leather 
llarncHH.  rtingb'  JS«'ts,  87 
up;  Double  S'ts,  |Ui  up. 
hrriif  liiinits.s  Warriintt-d 
and  fhipj>f'd  .tnhjer.t  to  «/»- 
prnml.  Itcost.sonly  a  two- 
cent  stamp  to  know  what  we  can  do  for  you.  Try  It  I 
KI>'<i&r<>.,WliolesaleManuta<turei-s,  Onego,  N.Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


3  GREAT  WAR  HEROES, 

Premium  OFFERl&RkNT,  SHERM^^t 

m  SHERIDAN. 


THE 


What  would  good  roads  do  for  fanner 
Jones?  They  would  increase  the  cash 
value  of  his  farm,  permit  him  to  get  his 
produce  to  market  earlier,  save  his 
horses,  save  his  harnesses  and  save  his 
wagons. 


F01IB  BHAFS  KIN&S, 

Concord,  Brighton, 
Niagara 
and  Wyoming  Red. 

You  can  get  one  strong  vine 
ol  each  of  the  above  varieties 
and  the  Farm  and  Vinkyard  a 
year  for  only  50  cents,  our  reg- 
ular subscription  price,  delivered 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States 
free  of  charge. 


These  iMHtks  are  all  printed  on  gtxMl  paper,  hand- 
somely illustrated  and  substantially  bound   in  cloth. 
All  thrtHi  lKX)ks  to  our  subscril>ers  for  |l.2-j. 
GRANT,  734  I'offrit,   Cloth,  -        $2.liO 

SHERMAN,  OOH   I'agvs,  Cloth.        -  l.ffO 

SHERIDAN.,  T^4  ratfi-a,  Cloth,     -  1  OO 


$1.25 


$5iUU  ONLY 

To  every  .«»ub9crll>er  who  i»aysour  rrgular  yearly  ."^uli- 
<Tlptlon  price  as  al>ovo  stated.  At  tills  low  price, 
every  family  In  the  U.  S.  shouUI  liave  tlies«?  books. 
For  any  two  of  them,  we  make  the  following  offers : 

Grant  &  Sherman,  $4.00  for  only  $i» OO 
Grant  k  Sheridan,  «jf.50  for  only  *•>  cts. 
Sherman  &  Sheridan,  2,50  for  only  75  cts. 

For  one  book  we  olTer  the  following;  Gvnttt, 
$2. no  for  onhf  SS  cttttft ;  Shninau,  $l.r»0 
for  46  cents;  Sheridan,    $lMit  for  :iO  nnt/i. 

These  offers areall  made  to  our  subsrrllM'rs  only,  ami 


you  must  onler  the  lMK)k9at  the  ssnnethne  you  .s«'n<l 
your  subscription.  n<K.ks  .s«>nt  by  express.  U  wanted 
by  mall,  send  ixistaRO  :  tJrant,  21  cents  Kherman, 
16  cents,  Sheridan,  7  cents.    This  offer  Is  ccrUlnly 

Tlie  Greatest  Bargain 

ever  artven  to  subscrll>ers.  Wo  Riiarant*  e  ent  Ire  satis- 
faction In  every  Instance.  Send  your  order,  and  when 
the  lKM>ks  are  received.  If  you  are  not  )H«rfectly  sjitls- 
fled  return  them  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

This  offer  Is  for  iKith  renewals  and  new  sulv- 
scrlbert,  but  the  cash  must  accompany  the  order  m 
•^ery  case.    Send  orders  to 

FARM  &  yiNEY\RD,  Erie,  Pa. 


CHOPPING     UP    CORN     FODDER. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


Do    Not    Let    the    "Next    Cow"  Muss    the 
Fodtle.r. 

1  may  not  be  called  orthodox  in  my 
belief,  but  if  fed  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time  so  that  it  will  be  eaten  np  clean  I 
(lonbt  if  cutting  dry  corn  fodder  pays. 
I  have  cut  corn  fodder  and  fed  it  whole 
by  way  of  comparison,  and  when  the  lat- 
ter was  fed  in  small  amounts  at  a  time  I 
could  not  see  the  gain  in  a  way  that 
showed  any  return  for  my  labor.  I  found 
howevei  that  I  could  induce  a  cow  to 
eat  more  stalks  up  clean  at  a  feeding  by 
cutting  them  in  ^-inch  lengths,  but 
on  dividing  the  uncut  stalks  that  would 
represent  the  cut  fodder  into  two  feeds 
the  amount  rejected  was  very  small.  1 
found  it  a  better  way  to  cut  up  what 
was  left  of  the  rejected  stalks,  put  a  lit- 
tle meal  upon  them  and  feed  them  now 
and  then  as  a  luncheon,  and  so  I  am  cut- 
ting nine-tenths  of  the  fodder. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  why  so  much 
fodder  is  wasted  in  feeding  stalks  out  of 
doors,  and  also  where  the  mangers  are 
crowded  with  fodder  when  feeding  in 
the  barn,  is  the  mussing  of  it  by  the 
"next  cow."  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
get  a  cow  to  touch  an  ear  of  corn  that 
has,  even  momentarily,  been  in  an- 
other cow's  mouth;  and  I  have  noticed 
that  the  same  was  nearly  the  case 
when  stalks  are  fed  in  the  manger;  so 
so  when  I  fed  stalks — before  the  silos 
were  built— 1  put  partitions  in  the  man- 
gers so  that  two  cows  could  eat  to- 
gether, and  if  about  '*so  much"  was 
ted,  the  stalks  were  eaten  up  clean. 

One  winter  I  tried  cutting  stalks  for 
two  cows;  after  feeding  them  all  tlie 
whole  stalks  they  would  eat  up  clean  1 
fed  them  all  the  cut  stalks  they  could 
consume  in  the  same  way  without 
changing  the  grain  ration,  and  after  a 
week's  trial  they  had  not  increased  the 
yield  of  milk  an  ounce,  and  after  this  I 
let  them  cut  their  own  stalks.  In  cooking 
or  soaking  the  stalks  1  have  had  no  expe- 
rience, nor  do  I  recall  any  experiment 
that  shows  that  after  the  natural  juices 
have  been  dried  out  of  a  jdant  any  plan 
of  steaming,  cooking  or  soaking  has 
showed  better  feeding  results  than  does 
the  slower  mastication  of  the  food  in  a 
dry  state,  adding  the  water  as  drink  a 
few  hours  later. 

That  cutting  food  adds  to  its  feeding 
value  is  doiibtful;  beyond  this,  the  cut- 
ting induces  an  animal  to  eat  more  and 
reject  less.  Where  dry  stalks  are  read- 
ily consumed,  and  very  little  is  left,  my 
vote  would  be  against  cutting.  If  the 
cattle  will  reject  more  than  8  per  cei;t. 
of  the  food,  if  bright  and  good,  I  would 
tlien  say  that  possibly  it  might  pay  to 
rig  up  a  power  cutter.— John  Gould  in 
Uural  New  Yorker. 


WHERE     TO     KEEP     HONEY. 


Good  Advice  GiTen   by  CI.   J»I.  Doollttle  In 
Gleanine*   i'l    I't^o  Culture. 

Some  think  that  the  cause  of  honey 
l)ecoming  watery  if  due  to  the  bees  not 
having  thoroughly  ripened  it  before 
sealing  it,  but  if  they  used  thought  on 
the  subject,  they  must  see  the  fallacy  of 
such  an  idea.  Whether  ripened  or  not, 
the  honey  can  only  ooze  from  the  cells 
after  being  capped  on  account  of  a  larg- 
er bulk  of  liquid  being  in  the  cell  after- 
ward than  there  was  at  the  time  the 
bees  sealed  the  cell.  This  can  come  from 
only  one  source  which  is  always  brought 
about  by  either  cold,  damp  weather  or  a 
noncirculation  of  air,  or  both.  Honey 
swells  only  as  it  becomes  damp,  and  the 
first  that  will  be  seen  of  that  dampness 


will  be  in  the  unsealed  cells  where  the 
honey  will  have  become  so  thin  that  it 
will  stand  out  beyond  the  cells,  or  in  other 
words  the  cells  will  be  heaping  full.  If 
the  dampness  remains,  the  sealed  honey 
will  soon  become  transparent,  while  the 
honey  from  the  unsealed  c^Us  will  com- 
mence to  run  out,  daubing  everything 
below  it,  and  eventually,  if  the  cause  is 
not  removed,  the  capping  of  the  cells 
will  burst,  and  the  whole  will  become  a 
souring  mass. 

When  I  began  to  keep  bees  I  stored 
my  honey  in  a  tight  room  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house,  where  it  usually  re- 
mained from  four  to  six  weeks  before 
crating  for  market.  In  crating  this 
honey  1  always  found  the  center  and 
back  side  of  the  pile  watery  and  trans- 
parent in  appearance.  As  that  which 
was  stored  first  was  always  the  worst,  I 
thought  it  must  be  owing  to  that  being 
the  poorest  or  least  ripened,  until  one 
year  I  chanced  to  place  this  early  honey 
by  itself  in  a  warm,  dry,  airy  room, 
when  to  my  surprise  1  found  upon 
crating  it  that  this  first  honey  had  kept 
perfectly,  while  the  later  honey  stored 
in  the  old  room  was  as  watery  as  ever. 
This  gave  me  the  clew  to  the  whole  mat- 
ter; so  when  I  built  my  present  honey 
room  I  located  it  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  building  I  call  "my  shop," 
and  painted  the  south  and  west  sides  a 
dark  color  to  absorb  the  heat  of  the  mid- 
day and  afternoon  sun.  On  two  sides  of 
this  room  I  fixed  platforms  for  the  honey. 
The  sections  were  so  piled  on  these  plat- 
forms that  the  air  could  circulate 
all  through  the  whole  pile,  even  if  it 
reached  the  top  of  the  room. 

During  the  afternoons  of  August  and 
September  the  temperature  of  the  room 
would  often  be  raised  to  nearly  or  quite 
100  degs.,  which  would  warm  the  pile  of 
honey  to  nearly  that  degree  of  heat;  and 
as  this  large  body  of  honey  once  heated 
retained  the  same  for  some  length  of 
time,  the  temperature  of  the  room  would 
often  be  from  80  degs.  to  90  degs.  in  tiie 
morning  after  a  warm  day,  when  it  was 
as  low  as  from  40  degs.  to  60  degs.  out- 
side at  C  o'clock  a.  m.  By  this  means 
the  honey  was  being  ripened  each  day, 
and  that  in  the  unsealed  cells  became 
thicker  and  thicker,  when  by  Sept.  15  or 
20,  or  after  being  in  the  room  from  four 
to  seven  weeks,  the  sections  could  be 
tipped  over,  or  handled  in  any  way  de- 
sired, without  any  honey  running  froih 
even  the  unsealed  cells  that  might  happen 
to  be  around  the  outside  of  the  section. 

By  having  the  door  and  window  open 
on  hot  windy  days  the  air  was  caused  to 
circulate  freely  through  the  pile,  when  I 
found  that  it  took  less  time  to  thoroughly 
Tipen  the  honey  than  it  did  where  all 
was  kept  closed.  In  doing  this,  of 
course  it  is  necessary  to  provide  screens, 
so  as  to  keep  flies  and  bees  out  of  the 
honey  room.  If  I  wish  to  keep  honey 
so  late  in  the  fall  that  the  rays  of 
the  sun  fail  to  keep  the  room  sufficiently 
hot,  or  should  I  desire  to  keep  it  into  the 
winter,  or  at  any  time  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  falls  below  70  degs. 
while  the  honey  is  in  the  room,  I  build  a 
fire  in  the  room,  or  use  an  oil  stove  to 
heat  it  up  to  the  proper  temperature  of 
from  90  degs.  to  100  degs.  In  this  way 
honey  can  be  kept  perfectly  for  an  in- 
definite period,  and  can  always  be  put 
upon  the  market  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion. 


Ivy  Geraniums. 

Souv.  Charles  Turner  is  larger  and 
brighter  in  color  than  the  grand  old  va- 
riety. Count  H.  de  Choiseul.  This  is  a 
novelty  of  merit  and  worthy  of  culture. 
Mme.  Cozy  is  quite  remarkable,  as  show- 
ing so  plainly  the  cross  between  the  ivy 
and  zonal  families.  The  flower  is  semi- 
double,  quite  large,  and  very  intense 
scarlet,  and  the  leaf  has  the  form  and 
color  of  the  zonals  and  the  texture  of  the 
Ivies:  destined  to  be  very  useful. 

The  merciful  man,  yes,  and  the  busi- 
nesslike man,  keeps  his  wagon  axles  so 
well  oiled  that  the  strength  of  his  horse 
Is  not  wasted. 


STUDY    LAW 

AT  HOME. 

'Jake  a  course  in  the 
Spra^uo  Correspondenco 
Sc-huul  of  Law.  Send  ten 
cents  (stamps)  for  particu- 
lars to 

J.  COTNER,  Jr  ,  Secy, 

104  Whitney  Block, 
DETROIT,     -     MICH. 

Mention  Fakm  and  Vinkyakd. 


VIGOR  OF  MEN 

Easily,  Quickly,  Permanently  Restored. 
'Weakneas,  NervouMiiess,  Ueblllty.  and  all 

the  train  of  evils  from  early  erroraorlater  excesses, 
the  results  of  overwork,  sickness,  worry,  etc.  F'uU 
strength,  development,  and  tone  given  to  every 
ofKan  and  portitm  of  the  body.  Simple,  natural 
methods.  Immediate  improvement  seen.  Failure 
impossible.  2,0()0  references.  B(M>k.  explanations 
and  pr(K)fs  mailed  (sealed)  free.    Address 

ERIE  MEDICAL  CO.,  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


EVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  advertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy 
of  "Book  of  Advertisers,"  880  pages,  price  one  dol- 
lar. Mailed,  postage  ])aia,  on  receipt  of  jiricc. 
Contains  a  careful  compilation  from  tlie  American 
Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals  ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every 
one,  and  a  good  tleal  of  information  about  rates  and 
other  niaiters  pertaining  to  the  business  of  advertis- 
ing. Addres.s,  HOWELL'S  ADVEHTLSING  BU- 
REAU, lU  Spruce  St.  New  York. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktard. 


DRSELLERSV* 
VfTsT  SYRUP. 


.Mention  Farm  and  VrNEYARD. 


IN  COMBINATION  IS  STRENGTH. 

We  will  send  FARM  AND  VINE- 
VAUI>  ill  coiiibiiiatioii  with  any 
paper  or  majirazine  in  the  U.  S.  at 
the  price  of  the  paper  yon  want, 
thns  yivinjj^  yon  two  for  the  price 
at  one. 

Sena  yonr  orders  to  FARM  AND 
VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 

PEAOHEST 

LARGE  Stock  of  hanJsome  treeSj  June   budded 
and  one  ye^ir  from  bud.     All  sizes.     Full  line 
of   best  old  and  new  varieties.     Also    I'luniM, 

ASPARAGUS  ROOTS, 

2  years'  strong,  and  in  three  most  popular  sorts. 

A..  IPuUen, 

MILFORD,  DELAWARE 

Mention  Farm  and  ^'notTABD. 


Worthy  of  Note. 

Amon;^  tomatoes  attractlnj^  Htt^^ntion 
is  McColinnrs  Hybrid,  an  early  sort  of 
excellent  <inality. 

The  grape  ha.s  inrreaseU  in  MasHHchn 
setts  fa.ster  than   any   other  small  frnit 
and  is   largely  grown   in   the  northeni 
section  near  New  Hampshire. 

Grand  liapids  is  the  name  given  to  A 
forcing  lettuce  which  is  recommende<l  by 
those  who  ought  to  know. 


Scientific  American 
Agency  for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE   MARKS, 
DESIGN  PATENTS 
COPYRIGHTS,  etc. 

For  Information  and  free  Handbook  write  to 

MUNN  &  CO..  »n  nnoADWAY,  Nkw  Youk. 
Oldest  bureau  for  securing  patents  In  America. 
Every  patent  taken  out  by  us  Is  brouK'ht  before 
the  public  by  a  notice  (flven  free  of  charKC  In  the 


liareest  cIrenlBtlon  of  any  scientific  pBi>er  in  tbcs 
world.  Hplendldly  Illustrated.  No  iiitellipont 
man  should  be  wUbout  It.  Weekly,  sjK.'I.OO  n 
year;  11.50  six  months.  Address  MUNN  ij  Cu., 
l*uuLisuEH8, 3G1  Broadway.  Now  York. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 


UNIVERSAL  LETTER-WRITER 

Or  the  Art  of  Polite  Correspondence. 

Adapted  for  Both  Sex ps.  Tli  is  Is  the  brgt  letter-writer  published, 
•Uher  ia  Kuropeor  Aiufiica.  it  really  tells  ho»v  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject out  of  the  writers  OH  n  bead;  how  to  com  pose  a  first-rlajw,  Intel- 
ligent business  letter,  loT*  letter  or  friendly  Irder.  Jufct  the  book 
t*  refer  to  when  you  want  to  write  soinethini;  that  you  can  not  find 
words  to  express.   It  gives  as  sam  pIps  hundreds  of  letters  of  every 

kmd(&howabow  tocarryon  a  lonj; 
correspondence  with  ladvorgentle- 
iimn,  lettersthnt  never  fail  to  pen- 
etrate the  he:irt.  No  other  iiOMJc 
.'as  the  HYSIKRY  OK  8E(  KET 
tORBESPONDENt  B.  Only  French 

J  J  liocil<8hiiveitl  This  book  is  worth 
its  weight  in  gold  to  all  who  use  or 
txpect  to  use  the  pen,  enabiini; 
Uhem  to  write  oo  any  topic  with 
:.-legHnce  aiiii  ea^e;  how  to  write 
*ror  the  Press;  Rules  for  Spelling 
;rnrrertl}r;    on   Pi>nrlnntiiin;    on 

_  'Olreeting  Lrllors  ;  Rules  for  Con- 

dnetlnc  nebales  sii.d  Meetings;  the  art  of  rapid  writing  by  the 
abbreviation  of  long  hand?  dlilloiiHry  of  nbhreviatlnns,  and  a 
great  amount  of  iiif<)rm»ti..n  of  valu.  to  everybody.  Pent  by  mail, 
postpaid,  for  Tweuty-Flva  Cents.     Stamps  Uken  same  as  caai». 

Address  FARM  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 


Only  Paper  of  its  Character  Published. 

It  is  a  britrlit,  ni(elv-|»''"t»'''  weekly  newspaper 
ftor  womei!,  attractively  illustrated,  and  contains 
departments  of  i";,V':«f„t<.  every  member  of  t b e 
family.  It  is  a  CLKAN,  IM>KI'K>nK>T  m.^^S. 
TAPER,  recording  weelcly  interesting  news  ot 
and  aixnit  women.  »  ■    n 

Kdited  by  Kate  KaHflTnian,  and  a  corps  or  bril- 
liant writers. 

It  instructs,  entertains,  and  i^^'wo""  many 
times  its  subscription  price,  viz:  ^i.'M'  P*"*"  J*^**"* 

SPECIAL  PREMIUM  OFFERS. 

Watches,  jewelry,  silverware,  flowers,  hand- 
pomo  lamps,  pliotographs,  beautiful  arto  eiiKrav- 
ings  and  useful  liouseliold  articles  of  all  Itincls. 
at  unlicard  of  low  prices  in  connection  with  a 
\ ear's  subprr  t>tion  to  Womankind.  ACJhJilN 
WANTKD  KVKKYWilKHK.  Special  Intiucements 
to  Club  ralsern.  Send  for  our  handsome,  illas« 
trated  premium  supplement,  just  out.    ^ 

Address, 

THE  HOSTERMAN  PUBLISHlNfl  CO., 
.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

ALUMINilMlBOfe 

■■■■^^■■■■■e    FREE!  ■■■ 

To  every  reader  of  tliis  adv't.    This  offer   is   m.ndc 

VV".',t"c"„.r„:  ALUMINUM  AGE ! 

ing  16  large  pages,  48  long  columns  of  all  original, 
home-printed,  advanced  thoughts.  New  discoveries, 
processes  of  Metals  and  its  Alloys;  also  Mechanical 
tips  for  the  br^ad-winner  and  manufacturer, 

THE  AGENTS  CALL!  tJ/;;a 

Amateur  Journal  of  very  large  circulation,  like  lcx:»s 
Siftings  with  its  bright  wit  and  humor  of  original 
genius  expurgated  judiciously.  Published  the  1st 
and  i.">th  of  each  month.  Two  papers  one  year,  with 
both  premiums  for  $1.     Advertising  10  cents  aline. 


iniEiM 


ALUMINUI 

to  your  sub- | 

W«  make 

ALUMINUI 

for  Publish- 1 

lumS,     con-^^^^^^^^M 
COMPLIMENTS,  adv.  Card,  &c. 


to  order. 


as  Premiums 
scrihers. 
speci.nlty  ot 
SOUVENIRS 
ers'  P  r  e  m  - 
taining  your 


ONE  OF  THESE  TO  EACH  SUBSCRIBER. 

IIIIIIIMIIIIMPV. 

Aluminum  Vest  Pocket  Souvenir,  Letter  Opener, 
Paper  Cutter,  Folder,  Graduated  six  inch  Vest 
Pocket  Rule,  Printer's  Nonpareil  and  Apatc  Meas- 
ure-the  latest  and  fastest  seiline  Desk  Novelty. 
Just  out.  Price,  25  cents.  100,  «18 ;  1,000,  »140 ; 
5,000,  8800;  10,000,  «1.()00. 

We  want  Agents  who  have  intelligence  enough  to 
understand  that  these  goods  are  in  sufficiently  in- 
creasing demand,  to  go  over  the  same  territory  every 
month.  THK  AI.UMINCM  AGK  PUBLISH- 
ING CO.,  NEWPORT,  K.Y. ^__ 

Aluminum  Dime  Size  Lord's 
Prayer  Souvenir  with  your  Cont- 
pllmentS  Coined  on  the  other  side, 
and  Silk  lilue  Ribbon.  PriccScts. 
100,  »3;  1.000,  «I8;  5,000,  «T5; 
2:),000,  93QO.   One  Dollar  Size,  Jto 

?er  1,000.  Quarter  Dollar  Size, 
IF,  per  1,000.  (Adv.  on  above  ex- 
change basis  solicited.)  The  Alum- 
inum Age  Pub.  Co.,  Newport,  Ky. 


ACTUAL  Size    ALUM- 
INUM SOUVENIR. 


H 


h 


Mention  Farm  and  Vimktabd. 


THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


POINTS    IN    TOMATO    CULTURE. 


A  Summary  of  Results   Obtained    at   the 
Cornell  University  Experiment  Station. 

For  several  years  past  the  tomato  has 
been  the  subject  of  investigation  and 
study  at  the  Cornell  University  experi- 
ment station  at  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  both  in 
the  open  field  and  under  glass.  Some  of 
the  results  have  been  previously  pub- 
lished, but  a  summary  of  what  has  been 
learned,  including  much  for  the  present 
year,  will  be  of  general  interest  to  to- 
mato growers.  As  to  fertilizers,  the  best 
for  tomatoes  are  those  which  produce 
their  effects  early  in  the  season.  Early 
applications  of  nitrate  of  soda  produced 
early  results,  but  nitrate  of  soda  is  an  in- 
complete fertilizer  and  should  not  be 
used  to  the  exclusion  of  other  fertilizers 
unless  the  soil  is  already  rich  in  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  Upon  poor  soils  it 
is  of  but  little  advantage  when  used 
alone. 

The  experiments  of  two  years  show 
that  tomato  plants  that  are  early  p.et  in 
the  field  are  less  injured  by  inclement 
weather  than  is  generally  supposed,  and 
that  very  early  setting  on  well  prepared 
land  appears  to  be  advisable. 

Two  transplantings  gav#  better  results 
than  three,  but  much  depends  upon  the 
condition  of  the  plants,  their  age  and  the 
way  in  which  they  are  handled.  Slight 
trimming  during  July  and  Augfust  ap- 
pears to  be  beneficial. 

Single  stem  training  of  tomatoes  gave 
twice  as  much  yield  per  square  foot  as 
ordinary  cutting,  somewhat  earlier  re- 
sults, and  it  greatly  decreased  injury 
from  rot. 

Little  if  anything  appears  to  be  gained 
by  selecting  seeds  from  first  ripe  fruits 
with  no  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
plant  from  which  they  come.  Upright 
and  open  training  tends  to  decrease  in 
jury  from  rot. 

Keeping  quality  does  not  appear  to  be 
corelated  with  solidity,  or  associated 
with  varietal  differences,  and  is  not 
therefore  associated  with  best  shipping 
qualities. 

Tomatoes  mix  in  the  field,  and  even 
hybrids  with  the  common  type  of  tomato 
may  arise  spontaneously.  Red  tomatoes 
sometimes  come  from  yellow  and  purple 
fruits. 

Tomatoes  run  out,  or  lose  their  dis- 
tinguishing characters.  Even  the  most 
popular  varieties  of  ten  years  ago  are 
not  often  obtained  true  to  type  at  the 
present  time. 

Ignotum  is  the  best  variety  for  all  pur- 
poses grown  at  the  station  this  year. 
Among  the  introductions  of  the  year  the 
following  are  represented  as  the  most 
promising:  Cumberland  Red,  Long- 
keeper,  Mitchell.  Potomac,  Red  Mikado 
and  Stone. 

MANURE     IN     WINTER. 


Fermenting    Manure     in     Heaps — Joseph 
Harris'  M#^».hocl  of  Piling  Manure. 

Joseph  Harris,  recognized  authority  on 
the  subject  of  manures,  believes  there  ia 
much  to  be  gained  by  proparly  ferment- 
ing manures!.  Following  are  some  re- 
marks made  by  him  in  The  Rural  New 
Yorker  on  this  subject: 

fermenting  manure  makes  the  insolu- 
oie  plant  food  more  soluble,  and  conse- 
quently more  active  and  valuable.  1 
feel  confident  that  we  can  pile  manure 
out  of  doors  and  allow  it  to  ferment  all 
winter  without  any  loss  of  ammonia 
worth  talking  about.  Many  farmers  say 
they  have  tiried  to  ferment  manure  in 
winter,  but  the  pile  lies  dormant  and 
cold,  and  the  manure  they  throw  on  every 


day  from  the  cow  still  freezes  solid.  No 
doubt  fermentation  is  caused  by  the 
microbes.  These  microbes,  or  fungus 
plant,  will  not  grow  at  a  low  tempera- 
ture, but  must  have  food — heat  and  air. 
If  you  are  going  to  start  a  fire  you  get 
kindlings  that  will  bum  quickly  and 
heat  the  wood  until  it  bums.  Cow  ma- 
nure is  wood  and  needs  plenty  of  kind- 
ling to  make  it  bum.  Horse  or  hen  ma- 
nure is  easily  started  and  ferments  so 
rapidly  that  a  heap  of  it  is  apt  to  firefang. 
It  is  just  what  is  needed  to  mix  with  the 
cow  and  pig  manure.  In  starting  a  pile 
of  manure,  especially  if  it  contains  much 
cow  dung,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  get  a  few 
loads  of  femiented  horse,  sheep  or  hen 
manure.  \^'e  start  the  fire  with  horse 
manure  and  pile  on  anything  we  have  in 
the  yards  or  stables  or  henhouse.  In  my 
own  case  we  wheel  the  manure  up  a 
plank  on  the  heap  and  spread  it  everyday 
as  soon  as  it  is  wheeled  on. 

The  pile  should  be  about  five  feet  high, 
less  or  more,  according  to  the  rainfall. 
The  more  rain  or  snow  the  higher  should 
be  the  pile.  ViThen  the  pile  is  high  enough 
start  another  alongside.  In  doing  this, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  take  a  quan- 
tity of  hot  manure  from  the  old  pile.  If 
there  is  any  accumulation  of  manure  in 
the  sheep  or  pig  pens  draw  it  out  and 
spread  it  on  the  pile.  Break  up  the  hot 
manure  from  the  old  pile  and  mix  it 
with  the  fresh  manure.  This  hot  fer- 
menting manure  is  full  of  the  microbes 
that  act  as  "yeast"  and  cause  fermenta- 
tion. Do  you  turn  over  the  pile?  Some- 
times and  sometimes  not.  It  is  a  good 
thing  to  do.  It  mixes  the  manure,  breaks 
ap  the  lumps  and  starts  fermentation 
afresh.  If  the  manure  is  to  be  used  on  a 
pile  some  distance  from  the  barnyard,  1 
draw  it  out  from  the  piles  in  the  barn- 
yard and  make  it  into  piles  in  the  field. 
In  the  field  make  the  pile  about  five  feet 
high  and  five  wide  and  of  any  desired 
length.  In  making  the  new  heap  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  are 
"turning  the  pile"— the  object  of  which 
is  to  mix  the  manure  and  get  it  uniform 
and  induce  it  to  fresh  fermentation.  In 
the  old  pile  the  outsiders  will  not  be  fer- 
mented. Some  layers  that  were  put  on 
in  very  coM  weather  will  be  cold  and 
raw  while  others  will  be  warm.  Pains 
should  be  taken  to  mix  these  all  together. 
Another  important  point  is  to  build  up 
the  pile  square  on  the  sides  and  ends  like 
a  hotbed,  and  not  sloping  like  the  roof 
of  a  house.  A  conical  heap  is  the  worst 
possible  form,  as  the  greatest  proportion 
of  a  given  quantity  of  manure  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  while  if  carefully 
made  into  a  square  heap  a  less  propor- 
tion will  be  exposed.  Again,  the  heap 
needs  water,  and  the  sloping  sides  carry 

it  off. 

If  the  manure  is  very  rich,  or  you  have 
mixed  with  it  bone  dust  or  other  matter 
rich  in  nitrogen,  or  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  hen  manure,  there  may  be  danger 
of  too  rapid  fermentation.  In  that  case 
the  best  remedy  is  to  saturate  the  heap 
with  water,  and  it  would  be  an  excellent 
thing  to  mix  some  superphosphate  with 
the  water,  say  a  pound  to  a  pail  of 
water.  If  this  cannot  be  conveniently 
done,  the  heap  should  not  be  made  over 
three  or  four  feet  high.  In  farming  no 
ironclad  rules  can  be  laid  down.  We 
must  exercise  our  judgment  and  run  our 
chances.  It  may  be  remarked  that  driv- 
ing over  the  heap  or  even  trampling  it 
down  with  the  feet  will  check  excessive 
fermentation. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakern,  for  School, 
^Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free^ 
'T.  S.  DENISON,  Publifitiei;    Chlcaga 

Mention  Farn  and  Vinkyakd. 


IP  YOU  WANT  TO 

Bciuitjfy   and   adorn   your  honirs   with    Fruit  and 
Ornuiuentai  Trees,  Vines,  Ac,  you  can 

SAVE  MONET 

by  buying  of  us.     Write  for  our  prices.     Addres.s 

GEO.  B.  AENOLZ), 

Benton  Cen'er,  Yates  Co.,  N  Y- 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinetard. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  Stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  Z  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  £PL 
LEPSY  or  FALLINa  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  oases.  Becanstf 
others  liave  failed  ia  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.    Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

Q.  G,  BOOT,  .11.  C.t  183  Pearl  St..  N.  T. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtard. 

Established  1868.  22  Tears'  Experience. 

B4TTER80N  &  CO., 

Responsible,  reliable  and  prompt 

PRODUCE   COMMISSION    MERCHANTS, 

Nos.  167  and  169  Scott  Sl,  Buffalo,  N  T. 

References:— Third    National   Bank 
and  Mercantile  Agencies. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

WOLF  RIVER  NURSERY, 

W.  D.BARNES  and  J.  S.  HEWETT,  Pro., 

SCHIOCTON,  WISCONSIN. 

Small  Frutt8  a  Specialty.  Wartield,  Jessie, 
Bubach's  No.  6,  Crescent,  Belmont,  Ladv  Husk  and 
and  Sliarpless  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS,  for 
April   and   May. 

A  large  lots  of  the  leading  varieties  ot  Small 
Fruit  Plants  and  Grape  Vines.  A  large  lot  oi 
Western  variettes  of  Apple  Trees.  Many  of  the 
Wisconsin  8ocdlings.     Kor  pritas  address 

W.  D.  BARNES,  Proprietor. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


AT  •  FOLKS  • 

^J5J^«Aitl-Corpiilen^»tll?lo«e  15  Ibi.  m 

month.    Tney  cause  no  il<kiif««,  contain  no  poison  and  never 

1.  Sold  by  PniinjisU  evervwlifre  or  8»-nt  by  mail.   PmrtlCTf 

«  (tealed)  4c    IVILCOl  81'KCIHC  CO,,  i'UU«  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  vineyard. 


FAVORITE  OF  THE  HOME. 

^     •» 

m 


F  you  want  to  keep  posted  on  the  keenest  spurts 
of  original  genius  expurgated  judiciously  an<l 
innumerable  foretiustes  of  heaven  enjoyed  by 
each  patron  resuscitated  with  expedition  for  a  nom- 
inal compensation  of  81.00  sulwcrip  ion  per  year  for 
a  forty-eight  column  ull  home  printed  mechanical 
inventive  ahuninated  seientitic  journal.  Vol.  II, 
Ni>.  9  with  the  Agknts' Call  free ;  published  the 
1st  and  15th  of  each  month,  together  50,000  copies. 
Test  A<ivertising  1  cent  per  word,  Agent's  Directory, 
your  name  and  address  ten  cents  each  ins<'rtion, 
cash  with  copy  of  each  i»aper.  The  Agents'  Call 
is  a  fearless  aniateur  journal,  chuck  full  of  genuine 
straight  tips  for  bread  winners,  agents  and  adver- 
tisers and  a  wholly  terror  to  frauds.  Two  papers 
one  vear  with  two  pure  Aluminum  souvenirs  con- 
taining the  lx>rd's  praver  for  only  $1.  Address 
THE  ALUMINUM  AUt  PUBLISHING  CO.,  New- 
I>ort,  Ky. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


ALWAYS  BRIGHT, 

FRESH,  CLEAN 

AND  ENTERTAINING. 

Articles    accepted  on  their   iiieritH, 
but  from  subscribers  only. 

Splendid    Premiums  given  to    sub- 
scribers. 

Only  $1.00  a  year.     10  cents  a 
copy. 

No  Free  Copies  Sent. 

Advertising  rates,  (for  the  present) 
10  cents  a  line  ;  $1.00  an  inch. 

Address 

AMERICAN   PRESS  CO., 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


THE  FARMER'S  SIDE. 

"  Where  we  are,  how  we  got  here, 
and  the  way  out." 

By  Hon.  W.  A.   PEFFER, 

V.  B.  SENATOR  FROM  KANSAS. 


Money  in  Cabbage  and  Celery. 

"Blood  will  tell."  Good  crops  cannot  Ik?  grown 
with  poor  strains  of  seed. 

For  sixteen  years  'lillinghast's  Puget  Sound  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower  and  Celery  Seeds  have  l>een  gain 


l/Stno,  cloth 


Price,  til.OO. 


A  $500  prize  is  oflfered  by  E.  A.  Man- 
Bell,  of  Shropshire,  England,  for  the  best 
American  bred  Shropshire  ram  which 
shall  be  exhibited  at  the  World's  CJolnm- 
bian  exi)oeition. 

The  government  of  Victoria,  South 
Australia,  is  going  to  prevent  the  de- 
Btnictiou  of  the  wild  turkey,  which  ia 
considered  the  best  destroyer  of  locusta 
and  other  insect  pests  that  can  be  f  oirnd. 


There  is  a  demand  for  a  comprehensive  anc 
authoritative  book  which  shall  represent  th( 
fanner,  and  set  fortii  his  condition,  the  influ- 
ences .surroundinj?  him,  and  plans  and  prosi^ctf 
for  the  future.  This  book  has  l)een  written  bjf 
Hon.  W.  A.  I'cffer,  who  was  elected  to  the 
United  States  Senate  from  Kansas  to  succeed 
Senator  Ingalls.  The  title  is  The  FarmerV 
Side,  and  this  indicates  the  puqwsc  of  the  work. 
In  the  earlier  chapters,  Senator  Peffer  de- 
scribes the  condition  of  the  farmer  in  variouf 
parts  of  the  country,  and  compares  it  with  thf 
condition  of  men  in  other  calling.  He  carefully 
examines  the  cost  of  labor,  of  living;,  the  price? 
of  crops,  taxes,  mortifajjes,  and  rates  of  interest. 
He  jfives  elaborate  tables   showinj;  the  increase 

..  ......  .^.v. .,  ...^.,-.„ o_...     of  wealth  in  railroads,   manufactures,  banking 

ing  in  popularity.    The  nio.st  extensive  growers  all  land  other  forms  of  business,  and  be  comparcf 
over  the  Union  now  consider  thcni  the  best  in  the  j  i\i\^  yvMh.  the  earnings  of  the   farmer,  and  alsf 

wage-workers  in  general.  In  a  clear,  forcible 
style,  with  abundant  citations  of  facts  iind  fig- 
ures, the  author  tells  how  the  farnur  reached 
his  present  unsatisfactory  condition.  Then  fol 
lows  an  elalx)rate  discussion  of  "  The  Way  out," 
which  is  the  fullest  and  most  authoritative  pres» 
entation  of  the  aims  and  views  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  that  has  been  published,  including  full 
discussions  of  the  currency,  tlic  questions  of 
interest  and  mortgages,  railroads,  the  sale  of 
crops,  and  other  matters  of  vital  consequence. 

This  book  is  the  only  one  which  attempts  to 
cover  the  whole  ground,  and  it  is  unnecessnry 
to  emphasize  its  value.  It  is  a  compendium  of 
the  facts,  tii^ures,  and  suggestions  which  the 
farmer  ought  to  have  at  hand. 

Thk  Fakmek's  Sipk  has  just  been  issued, 
and  makes  a  hamlsomo  atid  stibptantijil  bcok 
of '280  pages.  We  have  arranged  with  the  pub- 
lishers for  its  sale  to  our  readers  iit  the  pub- 
lishers' price.  The  book  may  l)e  obtained  at 
otir  office,  or  wc  will  forward  conies  to  any 
adilress,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  |1.0l>  per  eopy. 
Address 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 


world.  A  catalogue  giving  full  particulars  regard- 
ing them  will  Ik?  sent  free  to  any  one  intereste<l. 
When  writing  for  it  enclose  20  cents  in  silver  or 
postage  stamps  and  we  will  also  send  "How  to 
Grow  Cabbagk  and  Celery,"  a  book  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  any  grower  who  has  never  read  it. 
Address 

ISAAC  F.  TILLINGHAST, 

La  Plume,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

W  H  E  AT  1 


48  BV8UEIiH  PRR  A€RE. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  do  if  you  know 
how,  and  more  money  in  it.  You  can 
find  full  information  in 

Pf  N.  H.  DEWEE8E, 

•me  ttlltEoje  Fanner' 

PIQUA,    OHIO. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinbtaro. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD 

Kntert'd  at  the  Tost  Office.  Erie,  Pa.,  as  second- 
class  luail  mutter. 


An  Illustrated 

Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Household  Journal. 

PUBLISH KD  MONTHLY 

BY 

The  Farm  and  Vineyard  Publishing  Co. 

EKIE.  PA. 


H.  ToNG,    ....        Editor  and  Manag«'r. 

TERMS. 

Single  subscribers  50c.  per  year,  25c.  for  six 
njonths.  Two  copies  for  one  year  90c.,  Three  copies 
jl.20.  Four  copies  $1.50,  Five  copies  $2.00,  and  a 
copy  free  to  the  person  getting  up  the  club.  Ten 
or  more  copies  '25c.  each  per  year.  All  subscrip- 
tions payable  in  advance.  No  receipt  will  be  sent 
for  subscription  uiiUss  requested.  The  fact  that 
you  receive  the  paper  is  proof  that  we  have  re- 
ceived your  remittance  correctly.  If  you  do  not 
receive  the  paper  promptly,  write  us  that  we  may 
see  that  your  address  is  correct.  If  subscribers 
change  their  address,  the  old  as  well  as  the  new 
address  must  l»e  given. 

Remit  by  P.  O.  money  order,  express  mpney  or- 
der, registered  letter  or  draft.  Postage  stamps  of 
any  denomination  accepted  for  fractional  parts  of  a 
dollar.     Do  not  .send  postal  notes   they  are  unsafe. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

Ordinary    display,    ten     cents     per    line,    (agate) 
Reading     Notices,     fifteen    cents    i)er    line,  (agate) 
LilK'ral  discount  for  large  spat^  or  long  time  ads. 
No  humbutj  advertised  at  any  price. 


ERIE.  PA.,  FEBRUARY,  1892. 


Our  Premium  for  Twenty  Subscri- 
bers. 


W.  ii.  Tilghinan,  Palatka,  Fla.,  be 
inga  stock  breeder,  discovered  nature's 
law  that  governs  the  sex,  so  as  to  have 
either  male  or  female  at  will.  No  hum- 
bug as  he  will  send  it  to  you  to  be  paid 
for  when  you  are  satisfied  as  to  its 
merits.     Write  to  him  for  particulars. 

Bagging  Grapes,  Again. 

M.  T.  Donmoyer,  of  Berks,  (eastern 
district),  writes:  "I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  no  perfect  grape  can  be 
grown  unless  it  is  bagged.  The  bag 
should  be  applied  when  the  grapes  are 
about  the  size  of  No.  8  shot.  Not  only 
is  the  berry  more  perfect,  but  the 
quality  improves  25  per  cent.  I  like 
the  Niagara  well.  I  find  the  Berck- 
man  hybrid  desirable  for  a  late  grape; 
in  fact  I  have  had  them  on  the  vines 
until  freezing  weather.  The  Moyer 
grape  promises  well.  I  have  discarded 
the  following  owing  to  mildew— Rog- 
ers' Nos.  6  and  15.  In  fact  all  of  Rog- 
ers' hybrids  rot  badly  with  me.  The 
Empire  State  is  a  perfect  failure.  The 
Concord  drops  badly.  1  think  it  has 
had  its  day." 

How  to  Get  the  Pour  Best  Varie- 
ties of  Grapes  Free. 

If  you  will  get  us  a  club  of  only  four 
subscribers  at  our  regular  clubbing 
rates,  25  cents  each,  we  will  send  free 
to  any  part  of  the  United  States  one 
Concord  vine,  one  Brighton  vine,  one 
Wyoming  Red  vine,  and  one  Niagara 
vine.  These  four  vines  alone  are  worth 
a  dollar  bill. 


WORLD'S  PAIR  NOTES. 

A  project  has  been  inaugurated  to 
have  an  international  rifle  shoot  at 
Chicago  at  some  time  while  the  Expo- 
sition is  in  progress.  It  is  proposed 
that  picked  teams  from  the  U.  S.  Army 
and  national  guard  compete  with 
teams  from  other  nations. 


The  National  Association  of  Woolen 
Manufacturers  has  decided  to  make  a 
united  exhibit  at  the  Fair. 


The  Wisconsin  World's  Fair  Board 
has  issued  a  circular  to  the  farmers  of 
Wisconsin  asking  them  to  exhibit  the 
very  best  products  of  their  farms  at 
the  county  lairs  and  State  fair  of  this 
year,  a.s  the  exhibit  for  the  World's 
Fair  will  be  selected  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  cereals  and  other  farm 
products  which  are  awarded  premiums 
at  those  fairs. 


We  want  a  bright  boy  or  girl  in 
every  township,  to  take  orders  for 
Farm  and  Vinkyard,  and  our  beau- 
tiful picture,  Christ  Before  Pilate. 
The  paper  a  year,  and  the  picture, 
both  for  50  cents.  It  sells  on  sight. 
Some  of  our  boy  and  girl  agents  are 
making  from  $5  to  $20  a  month.  Write 
at  once  for  terms. 


Worse  Than  Black  Rot. 


The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  it  is  an- 
nounced, will  form  a  committee  to 
raise  the  sum  necessary  to  send  to  the 
Exposition  a  selected  number  of  repre- 
sentative workingmen  from  Loudon, 
with  a  view  of  their  making  leports  on 
the  industrial  exhibits  there.  Similar 
action  was  taken  in  case  of  the  last 
two  Paris  Expositions. 


For  twenty  subscribers,  at  25  cents 
each,  we  will  send  you  twenty-five 
grape  vines  free  by  express  or  mail. 
Now  is  your  time  to  try  your  hand  at 
canvassing.  I5ut  all  orders  and  remit- 
tances must,  in  all  cases,  be  sent  direct 
to  us  at  this  office,  and  we  will  forward 
the  orders  for  the  grape  vines  to  Mr- 
Josselyn.     Address, 

Farm  and  Vineyard, 

P>ie,  Pa. 

Active  Agents  Wanted  in  every 
village  and  township  You  can  make 
money  during  the  winter  months. 
Address  for  particulars.  Farm  and 
Vineyard  Publishing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa. 

A  Mammoth  Tomato. 


No  vegetable  ever  introduced  has 
created  such  a  sensation  as  the  Mans- 
field Tree  Tomato. 

It  grows  to  a  height  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  and  produces  fine  large 
fruit  of  a  most  delicious  flavor.  Many 
of  the  tomatoes  weigh  over  three 
pounds  each.  The  Tree  Tomato  is 
ornamental  and  being  useful  as  well, 
should  be  grown  by  everyone.  The 
true  seed  is  being  offered  in  this  issue 
l)y  L.  L.  May  «fe  Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn., 
who  are  head^iuarteri  for  it.  This 
firm  is  giving  away  $:3,0()0,000  worth 
of  valuable  premiums  this  year  and  no 
one  should  fail  to  accept  their  oflfer 
and  secure  a  premium  list,  catalogue 
and  package  of  this  .seed. 

Our  Premium  for  Eight  Subscri- 
bers. 


The  Rural  and  I  oultry  World  is  a 
very  neat  and  practical  journal,  pub- 
lished at  50  cents  a  year.  Anticipat- 
ing the  wants  of  our  readers,  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  supply  the 
h'ural  and  1  oultry  World  and  Farm 
&  Vinyeard,  both  one  whole  year  for 
50  cents. 

Grape  Vines  Pree. 

No  paper  ever  made  such  a  liberal 
offer.    Four  strong  grape  vines— four 
of  the  best  varieties  in  existence— and 
a  year's  subscription  to  this  paper  for 
only  50  cents.    The  Concord  is  still  the 
best  flavored  and  the  most  profitable 
black  grape  grown.     All  grape  grow- 
ers who  grow  grapes  for  profit  grow  the 
Concord.     The  Niagara    is    the    best 
white  grape,  and  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  vines  of  this  variety  sold  for  a  fab- 
ulous price.    The  Brighton  is  the  best 
flavored  grape,  later  than  the  Concord 
and  Niagara.     Wyoming  Red  is  ack- 
nowledged to  be  the  best  red  grape  of 
recent  introduction  ;    a  comparatively 
new  variety,  but  sufflciently  tested  to 
give  it  a  place  here  as  one  of  the  best 
four  grapes.    Now  is  the  time  to  stock 
your  garden.    For  every  four  subscri- 
bers you  send  us  at  25  cents  each,  you 
get  four  vines  sent,  postage  paid.  These 
vines   are   one-year-old   No.   1    vines, 
grown  V)y  Geo.  A.  Josselyn,  the  well 
known    and  reliable  nurseryman,  of 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  and  will  be  packed 
and  sent  direct  from   Mr.   Josselyn 's 
establishment  at  Fredonia. 


Japan  has  appropriated  $030,765  for 
its  representation  at  the  Exposition. 
A  splendid  Japanese  exhibit  is  assured. 

On  the  three  evenings  during  the 
exercises  dedicatory  of  the  Exposition 
buildings,  October  11,  12  and  13,  fire- 
works to  the  value  of  $25,000  will  be 
displayed.  The  contract  has  already 
been  let. 

The  beautiful  pictures,  Christ  before 
Pilate  and  Christ  on  Calvary,  are  still 
offered.  Either  picture  and  a  year's 
subscription  to  this  paper,  for  only  50 
cents. 

Women  who  Die  Early. 


Send  eight  subscribers  and  get  eight 
grape  vines  free. 


Don't  subscribe  to  any  paper  till  you 
have  written  to  us  for  our  prices.  In 
most  all  cases  we  can  give  you  two 
papers  for  the  price  of  one. 


Many  of  our  most  beautiful  and  ac- 
complished ladies  die  before  they  have 
reached  the  prime  of  life.  Of  those 
who  live  to  middle  age  only  one  in  two 
hundred  is  sound;  the  other  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  are  sufferers. 
Why  is  it?  Self-neglect.  The  shattered 
health  can  be  restored;  the  home  made 
happy,  and  your  life  lengthened  if  you 
commence  at  once. 

''Iio8G  Buds''  have  been  used  for  20 
years  in  the  private  practice  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  physicians  of  Paris, 
and  the  following  diseases  and  their 
distressing  symtoms  yield  to  them  like 
magic:  Ulceration,  Congestion  and 
Falling  of  the  Womb,  Ovarian  Tumors, 
Dropsy  of  the  Womb,  Bearing  Down 
Pains,  Rupture  at  Chidbirth  and  Mis- 
carriages. One  package  of  "  Rose 
Buds"  will  make  anew  woman  of  you. 
(Leucorrhea  or  Whites  are  generally 
cured  by  one  application  )  Price  per 
package  (one  months  treatment)  $1.00 
sent  by  mail  post  paid,  securely  packed. 
The  Leverette  Specific  Co.,  839 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

We  will  send  to  any  address  in  the 
United  States  the  New  York  Weekly 
World  and  the  Farm  A  Vineyard, 
both  one  whole  year  for  a  dollar  bill. 
Now  is  your  time  to  subscribe. 


Correspondent  John  Donaldson,  of 
Armstrong  county,  reports  having  en- 
countered a  very  destructive  bug- 
small,  black  and  glossy— which  ate  the 
centre  out  of  grape  buds  before  they 
bursted.  The  bugs  were  hard  to  catch 
and  destroy  and  did  greater  damage 
to  the  grape  crop  than  the   black  rot. 

If  you  have  any  article  you  wish  to 
sell,  advertise  in  Farm  and  Vine- 
yard.  

Deafness  Can't  be  Cured 
by  your  local  applications,  as  they  can- 
not reach  the  dit^eased  portion  of  the 
ear.  There  is  only  one  way  to  cure 
Deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitutional 
remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an 
inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  When 
this  tube  gets  inflamed  you  have  a 
rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  Deafness 
is  the  result,  and  unless  the  inflamma- 
tion can  be  taken  out  and  this  tube 
restored  to  its  normal  condition,  hear- 
ing will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh, 
which  is  nothing  but  an  inflamed  con- 
dition of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars 
for  any  case  of  Deafness  (caused  by 
Catarrh)  that  we  can  not  cure  by 
taking  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for 
circulars,  free. 

F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O. 

«»"Sold  by  Druggists,  75c, 

You  will  do  yourself  and  us  a  great 
favor,  my  friends,  if,  when  writing  to 
advertisers,  you  say  you  saw  their  ad- 
vertisement in  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
They  always  use  Farm  and  Vineyard 
customers  well. 


Special  Clubbing  Offbr. 

If  you  wish  to  take  any  other  paper 
or  magazine  in  combination  with 
Farm  and  Vineyard,  it  will  pay  you 
to  write  to  us  and  get  our  prices.  We 
have  secured  special  rates  for  subscrib- 
ers of  Farm  and  Vineyard,  which, 
if  taken  advantage  of,  will  allow  you, 
in  most  cases,  to  get  two  papers  for 
the  price  of  one. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  lead- 
ing papers  and  magazines.  A  com- 
plete list  will  follow  : 

Kurm  «inl   (Mir  Price 
Viurj-ttrd.     for  Both 

The  Rural  New  Yorker,  price  $2.0O     i  .50  «1.90 

«♦  American  Garden,         ♦»  «.oo  .60  l.»o 

«♦  Farm  Journal,              "  .50  .50  .60 

"  Chicago  Weekly  Times "  l.OO  .50  l.oo 

•'  American  Rural  Home  "  l.(K»  .60  l.oo 

"  Amer.  Sheep  Breeder,  *'  l.oo  .60  .90 

"  Cleveland  Leader,         "  l.oo  .60  1.00 

"  Yankee  Blade,               "  l.OO  .50  1.00 

"  Fancier*  Review,          ♦•  .36  .50  .60 

"  Buffalo  Weekly  Kxpress"  l.oo  .60  l.oo 

«•        »♦     Sunday       •*       •'  2.00  .50  1.76 

•♦  Farmers  Record,           ♦«  l.oo  .60  .80 

Deroted  to  Parnieni'  Or(mniiiitloni  and  Parm  Topics. 

••  N.  Y.  Weekly  World,     '«  1.00  .50  l.Oo 

««  Cosmopolitan,               "  2.40  .60  «.oo 

"   lAdlesIIomeCompanlon"  .60  .50  .66 

"  Western  Garden,           •*  .60  .60  .60 

Our  Country  Home,             "  .60  .60  .60 


'^^^\2^-*>  jL'  .* 
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LEARNING    THE    DAIRY    BUSINESS. 

From    an    Old    FaKhioned    Dasher    Churn 
to  Silos  and  a  Creamery. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Gilbert  is  a  prominent  New 
York  dairyman,  whose  place  is  at  Rich- 
land, eight  miles  south  of  Lake  Ontario. 
His  farm  is  a  sandy  loam  underlaid  bj 
gravel,  and  on  this  unpromising  soil  Mr. 
Gilbert  has  gradually  built  a  famous 
dairy  farm  and  creamery.  He  began  in 
187C  by  losing  money.  He  only  kept  tiie 
farm  because  he  could  not  sell  it.  Mean- 
time be  studied  books  and  dairy  papers. 
His  first  progress  was  when  he  changed 
old  fashioned  native  cows  for  Jersey 
stock.  His  next  was  improved  methods 
of  churning.  Things  most  worth  know- 
ing came  to  him  through  losses  for  want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  better  way, 
and  these  things  he  never  forgot. 

He    wanted    granulated  butter,    and 
learned   that  by  adding    water  to  the 
cream  he  could  get  it.     Next  he  found 
that  it  was  better  to  wash  buttermilk 
out  of  butter  than  to  work  it  out.     He 
made    no    money  to  speak  of  for  sev- 
eral  years.     But  there  was  this  differ- 
ence between  Mr.  Gilbert  and  many  who 
make  no  money  when  first  going  into 
the  dairy  or  butter  business.     They  give 
up.     He  kept  on.     In  a  comparatively 
short    tine    he    triumphed.     The    next 
great    stride     forward    was    when    he 
learned  the  supreme  advantage  of  silage 
feed.     After  that  things  came  easier  and 
faster,  so'that  in  1881  he  built   a  cream- 
ery and  engaged  in   the  butter   making 
business  on  a  large  scale.     He  raises  all 
his  own  dairy  cows,  though  he  also  buys 
milk  lor  the  creamery.     In  1884  he  had 
on  his  place  ninety-two  cows,  all   of  his 
own  rearing. 

In  explaining  his  ■  - '  to  the  editoi  i 

of  The  Rural  New  Yo...-.,  Mr.   Gilbert  I 
said:  ! 

**I  uso  aCooley  creamer,  revolviuj;  box  churij 
and  Cunnin>?bam  butter  worker  with  corru- 
gated rollers.  Wheu  tbe  milk  is  brougbt  into 
the  creamery  iu  winter  I  at  once  add  to  it  about 
VZ  per  cent,  of  water  sufflciently  warm  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  the  mass  from  9')  to  98  detrs. 
It  is  at  once  put  in  tbo  Crtolcy  creamer  and  aa 
rapidly  as  possible  cooled  with  ico  down  to  40 
or4."MlcKs.  It  is  skimmed  after  about  eleven 
hours'  setting.  Wo  milk  at  6  a.  m.  and  0  p.  m. 
tbe  year  round.  I  use  tbe  Hoyd  starter  to 
ripen  tbo  cream.  This  is,  as  you  know,  made 
from  sweet  skimmilk.  Tbo  process  of  ripeninu 
requires  twenty-four  hours. 

"When  the  cream  is  put  into  tbo  vat  and  tbo 
starter  added  I  warm  it  up  to  TOdegs.  in  winter 
and  0'»  <leg.}.  in  summer.    I  uso  for  this  purpose 
a  cylindrical  pail  of  tin  about  four  iurbes  iu 
diameter  and  two  feet  long.    I    fill   tbft  with 
hot  water  and  then  stir  the  milk  with  it,  keep- 
ing a  thermometer  in  tbo  other   band.    When 
the  required  temperature  is  reached  it  is  cov- 
ered air  tight  and  not  allowed  to  go  lower  than 
63  dei^s.    I  n  winter  I  churn  at  a  temperature  ot 
68  degs.  and  in  summer  at  0(1  degs.     I   uso  tbe 
same   cylinder   for   warming   tbe   cream  foi 
churning.    When  the  glass  clears  or  the  but- 
ter  separates,  I    sUip  tbo    churn,  open  it  and 
rinse   it   down   with   cold   brine,    pouring    it 
through   a   hair  sieve,  so  as  to  make  it  like  a 
spray.    I  then  carefully  draw  off  the  butter- 
milk, when  cold  water  enough  to  cool  it  below 
55  degs.  is  added  before   the   churn   Is   again 
agitated.    If   disturbed    before  that  tempera- 
ture is  reached  it  will  gather    In  masses  and 
you  cannot  wash  it  clean. 

"It  is  desiralde  to  get  all  the  milky  matter, 
casein,  etc.,  our,  before  the  butter  is  massed.  1 
use  repeated  washings  until  the  water  comes 
away  clear.  To  work  it  properly  the  buttei 
must  bo  raised  to  about  60  degs.  If  worked  be- 
low 55  degs.  it  will  bo  crumbly,  not  compact. 
To  get  it  to  the  proper  temperature  in  cold 
weather  I  use  for  the  lost  washing  water  warm 
enough  to  bring  up  the  butter.  It  is  then 
salted.  I  uso  from  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  salt  to  tho  pound  of  butter.  1 
work  it  but  one  3,  when  it  is  put  in  prints  oi 
packed  in  tubs  right  from  tho  butter  worker. 
No  mature  cow  that  produces  less  than  £*. 
Doundaof  butter  annually  should  bo  kept  in 
the  dairy.  I  would  not  discard  a  young  cow 
that  made  300  pounds  in  her  first  year;  she 
may  do  better  each  succeeding  year  and  at 
maturity  be  a  valuable  dalrj  animal.   My  best 


record  was  in  one  year,  when  I  milked  eighty 
cows  which  averaged  271  pounds  of  buttei 
each." 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  skimmilk  and 
buttermilk?" 

"Feed  them  to  calves  and  pigs.  I  prefer 
grade  Berkshires  for  swine.  They  seem  to 
thrive  admirably  with  me." 

"What  prices  have  you  realized  for  youi 
butter?" 

"I  figured  up  before  going  to  a  dairy  meeting 
In  the  spring  of  1890,  and  found  that  for  the 
seven  or  eight  preceding  years  I  bad  received 
an  average  of  forty  cents.  It  has  been  a  little 
lower  since." 

The  editor  The  Rural  New    Yorkei 
says: 

Mr.  Gilbert's  barn  is  a  long,  low  build- 
ing, with  only  an  attic  for  a  mow.  He 
reasoned  that  with  ensilage  much  lesa 
mow  room  would  be  needed,  and  he  has 
found  what  he  has  amply  large.  The 
drop  is  covered  with  a  grate,  through 
which  the  droppings  pass  into  a  water 
tight  trench,  into  which  some  absorb- 
ents are  put.  At  intervals  the  wagon 
is  driven  \'v^\\\,  around  the  stalls,  and 
the  manure  is  handled  but  once  from 
the  drop  to  the  wagon,  and  thence  to 
the  fields.  Sawdust  is  used  for  bedding, 
and  plaster  is  sprinkled  through  every 
day,  thus  absorbing  all  the  odors  and 
adding  to  the  value  of  the  fertilizer.  A 
swinging  stanchion  is  used  in  the 
stables.  The  lean-to  is  used  for  box 
stalls,  for  cows  about  to  drop  calves  and 
for  young  stock. 

Water  is  carried   to  each  cow  in  a 
trough,  and  she  helps  herself  when  it  is 
wanted.     The  bottoms  of  the  silos  are 
on  a  level  with  the  stable  floor,  and  the 
ensilage  is  loaded  into  a  car  which  takes 
it  to  the  cows.     Mr.  Gilbert  has  several 
improvements  in  the  stables  under  way. 
His  success  is  a  capital  illustration  of 
what  persove'^vnce,  coupled  wnth  intelli- 
gent and  stations  methods,  may  accom- 
plish.    He   has   proved   that   the  soil  of 
that  section  is  fertile,  and  that  dairying 
may  be  made  a  profitable  industry— not 
by  controlling  the  price  of  the  finished 
products,  but   by  reducing   the  cost  ot 
production.        

Per  Cent,  of  Kutter. 

Somebody  with  a  head  for  figures  has 
been  to  the  trouble  to  search  out  how 
much  butter  to  the  hundred  pounds  of 
milk  is  produced  on  an  average  by  the 
creameries  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  The  result  is  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table.  If  the  figures  are  correct, 
then  Manitoba  can  get  most  butter  out 
of  100  pounds  of  milk: 


SIX  GREAT  BOOKS 

FOR   RURAL   HOMES! 

THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN   POULTRY  BOOK, 

THE  AMERICAN   LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL, 

EVERYBODY'S  LAW  BOOK, 
CONDENSED  CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  USEFUL  KNOWLEDGE, 
MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  UTMOST  PRACTICAL  USE  AND  VALUE  TO  EVERY 

FARMER  AND  HOUSEKEEPER! 

They  Contain  768  Pages  and  Hundreds  of  Illustrations,  and  are  Six  of  the 
Greatest  Books  Ever  Publislied  for  the  Farm  and  Home  I 


w«  nffpr  fts  a  Dremlura  six  reliable  and  useful  text-books  for  tho  farm  and  home.    These  i)(»ok« 
have  be^ifspeclW  eelecte  a  viev^  to  meet  the  needs  of  tho  masses,  tho  design  be Ing  to  present 

to  our  natrons  an  on^^^^^^  of  securing,  at  the  most  trining  cost  In  connection  wUh  a  HUbscrp- 

i?nS  to  mir  moer  a  col lecilou  of  books  of  the  utmost  practical  uso  and  value,  treating  upon  themes 
of  ?i^l  I  nooJianco  la  every  rural  home.  No  man  or  woman  can  fall  to  be  profited  by  the  posses- 
Slon  of  tK  bmfksj  aa  wJrks  of  reference  they  are  Invaluable,  and  really  no  home  should  be 
without  them,    lirlef  descriptions  are  appended. 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN^  POUI/TRY 
BOOK.  An  entirely  new  book,  Involving  all  tha  latest  Ideas  in 
poultry  keeping.  U  is  »  work  luUnded  to  tench  the  nja»»ei  of  far- 
mer. tVia  secret  of  •iicceM  in  the  poultry  yard  and  its  teachlnijs  it 
followed,  will  add  enoritoualy  to  the  earnings  ot  every  flock  of  fowlj. 
The  following  are  only  a  small  portion  o£  the  topics  treated  In  thl« 
book-  How  to  SUrt  and  Slock  a  Hennery  ;  Poultry  Houses,  Cheap 
--     -     ~  •  ■■     ' -     "— Iti 


and  Expensive    laroa,  Coo'pi  and  Enclosures  ;  Pouhry   Keeping  for 
ProfltiWtryonadargeScnU.  Poultry   Rising  Ma   Huslnes.; 


feeding   and    Laying; 
~        "     ~       iring  N>» 


'Winter  '  Ejj^f-Producllon  ;  The  Hatching 
pirlodT  Preparing  ?feit«  for  Sitters  ;  Spring  Breeding  of  PouH^y  5 
th.  Hens  eor  Farmers;  How  to  Pro  luce  Livers;  (j»od  and  Cheap 
Incuba"  sThovv  to  Raise  Artificallv  HatcLd  Chickens ;  Caponl^ 
Ing:  Packing  Eggs  for  Market;  Packing  Poultry  for  Market;  Fwd- 
lngHop,«r.f  Slinking  Fountains  and  arain  ChB,U  ;  Egg.  and  PuU 
leU-  Prevrving  Eggs  ;  Diseases  ot  Poultry— Chi.kea  Cholera,  PlP, 
Gapes,  Roup,  IcaffLgs,  Lice  Egg  Eating,  Crop  Bound  W., 
etc  •  tU  Plymouth  Rocks  ;  the  Wvaud-.tt's  :  the  Brown  Leghorns; 
the"  Golden  Spangled  Crested  Polish  ;  the  V<riiite  Crested  Black  Po- 
ands;  thSunUans;  the  Silver  Spangled  Hamburgh. ;  the  Hou- 
dan7;  the  Muff  tochlns;  the  White  Cochins  ;  the  \N  Site  Whorns; 
the  Golden  Penciled  H.mburghs ;  W'hlte  ^h^nRhals  he  '-»  Fl'^h. 
Fowls-  the  Gray  Dorkings;  the  Urahmas  ;  Game  Fowls,  Bantams, 
."l^'l^ow to  Ftfl ;  Manafement  of  Chickens;  Kima|  P-jt;^ ?- 
paring  against  Vermin  ;  Fencing ;  Management  of  Ducks ,  Kalslnf 
Turke  "  ■"  '--'"  — 
12mo, 


^yrFaU.nTngG:e'se';%'i^r,Vtc:    ii  U  a  "Urge  book  of  1«  ^agei; 
.   with  handsome  cover.    It  is  profusely  iHustrated  and  tand- 
;,'me[y  gotten  up  in  every  respect.     No  man  or  woman  who  own, 
an  acre  or  more  of  land  can  afford  to  be  without  It.  ^ 
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Poultry  Points. 

After  burning  sulphur  in  the  poultry 
house  (some  people  uso  it  as  a  remedy 
for  roup  and  lice)  do  not  let  the  chickens 
out  into  rain  or  mist.  They  will  catch 
cold  then  very  easily,  the  same  as  a  par- 
son who  has  been  taking  sulphur. 

Don't  feed  dry  oats;  scald  them  well 
first. 

If  you  want  to  get  eggs,  keep  the  hens 
from  ever  getting  chilled.  This  is  the 
biggest  "secret"  of  the  egg  business. 

Don't  give  food  or  drink  to  a  fowl  for 
at  least  twelve  hours  before  killing  it. 

Ground  bone  is  not  only  excellent  to 
prevent  leg  weakness  and  for  the  gen- 
eral health,  but  it  encourages  e^g  pro- 
duction  immensely. 

At  the  present  season  the  dusting  box 
serves  its  most  valuable  purposes. 

Whole  wheat  is  fine  egg  food,  but  too 
much  of  it  may  cause  looseness  of  the 
bowels. 

Scaly  legged  fowls  are  a  disgrace  to 
any  yard,  for  they  are  generally  caufjed 
by  neglect  and  are  easily  cured. 

According  to  one  estimate  the  cran- 
berry product  on  Cape  Cod  exceeded  last 
year  the  largest  yield  of  any  previous 
crop. 


EVERYBODY'S  LAW   BOOK.    A  complete   compen- 
.llumof  business  and  dom-stic  Law.  by  a  prominent  member  »t  the 
New   York   Bar,   couUining  concise  etplanatlons  of    the    general 
law.    and    the    laws   of    the   several  feutes,   regarding   A.lm.ni.. 
trato'r.  and  Executors,    Affldaviu.  Agency,   ApreemenU,   Appren- 
tees.     Arbitration    and    Award      Assault    ancT    Battery,    Assign- 
menu.   AtUchments,  Banks,  Bills  of  Exchange.  Checks  and   Prom- 
tasory    Notes,    Bill,  of  Sale,  Chattel  M«rtgri-e»,  Cmzens  and  AlU 
eX^Common  Carrier.,  Contracts,  Corporation,    Deed,  and  Mort- 
tages   of   Real    EsUte,    Descent   and    Distribution,   Dower,   Ease- 
ment.  Exemptions,  Farmers'  Law,  Fences,  J-lft^'es    Garni.nment, 
GIfU     Guaranty,    Guardian   and    Ward,   Heirs  and  next  of    Kin. 
HomUtead  Exemptions,  Husband  and  Wife     InfanU.  Interest  and 
Usury,  Landlord  and  Tenant,  Libel    and  blander     Lien.,  LimiU- 
tlono'^  Actions,  Marrlag.  and  bivorce,RlghU  of  Married  Women 
MMter  and  Servant,  P.?ent  and  Child.   Partnership.   Payment  and 
Tender   Personal  Properly,  Power  of  Attorney.  Principal  and  Agent, 
ptwileied  STmrnmLtloAs,   Railroads   Railroad    Rea    Estate.  Re- 
"ipU  fnd  Relea-ses.  Replevin.    Right  o     Way    S'J"'    °".    ^'l"^' 
Process  Warranty,  Water  Rights,    Will,   and    Codicils,    Together 
wl«;Tompl'u  for?,;,  of    Acknowledgment..  A^reemenU.   Art  cle.o« 
Copartnership,  AsstgnmenU  Award  of   Arbitrator.,  Bill.  <>«  ^«1««. 
Bonds  Chatte    Mortgage.,  Contracts,  Deeds,  Executator.'   and   Ad- 

Srat^M'  Account,.*  liurestTalle,  I>»«t  Moj'K'f^J,;'' ^^iV. 
R.i«t«  Power,  of  Attorney,  Releases,  Satisfaction  neces.  yviii. 
S^d  Codicil  etc  ,.U..  ap«:Llv  adapted  for  the  dally  usa  of  hose 
who  are  not  lawyers,  wfth  directions  for  their  preparation.  A  lurg. 
volume  of  l«Jpa»e«,12ino,  with  handsome  cover. 

THE  MODERN  COOK  BOOK  AND  MEDICJlT. 
OiriDE.  Thl.  Is  practically  two  books  In  one-a  nerfect  cook- 
b^k  and  a  perfect  meiicalbook-an.l  there  is  so  much  ^'  I  .  •">>"> 
rn^oh  car.  and  pains  have  been  taken  In  its  compilation,  that  we  feel 
Trfectry-felS  asserting  that  the  Cool^ing  department  ••/-"/  »h« 
Mual  in  quantity  .ud  quality  of  contenU,  of  any  low-priced  cook- 
bS^k  ever  publUh«l,  an^  the  iamea.  to  the  Medical  department  here- 
in ..romMr«l  with  any  low-priced  medical  book  In  theniarket.  The 
^^Vln^  r^l^L  number'^627  ind  Include  Breakfast  Dishes.  Soup., 
M^i^ndl^Sryn^h.  Vegetables,  Salad,  and  Relishes.  Bresd  and 
F^T'ta  5"ll»-"d^"i:?;es.  ^ud.im;,  and  Pie.,  Fancy  I>l«»";«.  ^ 'J", 
C^n%ctlon«rr  loa  Cream  and  Summer  Drink..  The  compilation  of 
^l^d^^SarSl  wa.  .uperlntended  by  a  practical  housekee,,er.  every 
iSdii  will  b.  found  r.ltabl..  and  It  ha.  been  pronounced  one  of  the 
recipe  '^' "V '"J*"  .  ~.,ctical  cook-book,  ever   published.    The 

Mtil^l^^^fme^t  w"X  f.mud  fully  the  equal  of 'an  y  doctor  b«>k 

w1  wli^P!ln.HnllaTorleM  MiU  tell,  you  how  to  cure  by  simple 
publiahed  a  on.  dollai^or  '«^  %;  ^^^,„    ,„j  „|^,„t  th.t    . 

'"•' wl  ?l  wl  11  Myr/ou  m«ny  dollar,  annually  In  doctors'  bill, 
curable.  »  ^"'  .•V'* /  xm«  MonaaN  Cook  Book  and  Manical. 
t,".1oru\"  lar';;:1I:l.rof  m^^\  ^-o,  wUh  handeom,  cover. 


THE  AMERICAN   LIVE  STOCK  MANUAL.     A 

complete  text  book  contain  lug  the  fullest  information  regarding  lb* 
care  and  management,  feeding  and  rearing,  of  live  stock,  likewise  the 
cure  of  all  diseases  peculiar  to  these  animals,  and  of  all  unruly  and 
vicious  habits,  for  the  con.tructlon  of  neceiwary  building,  and  con- 
veniences, etc.,  etc.     The  following  are  only  a  portion   .f  the  topic, 
treated  in  this  book  :  How  to  Judge  a  Horse:  teedinif  Horses;  Rais- 
ing a  Colt  i  To  Bit  a  Colt ;  To  Break  Horses  from  Pulling  at  the  Hal- 
ter; WarU  on  Hor*f.  ;  Stumbling  Horw. ;  Cure  for  Balky  Hor.es. 
Kicking    Horses;    Training    Vlclou.  Horse, ;  Galls   and    Sore,   on 
Horses:  Reining  Horses ;  Colic  ,  BoU;  Founder;  Heare. :  Fpliootic  ; 
Shying  t    Scratches;    Ringbone     Spavin;    Cribbing:    ^^ind|ra  1. : 
Brittle  Feet;  Worms;   Over-Reaching;  Sprain,  and  Brulsesj    Hide- 
Bound  Horses;  Avoidln^j  Indigestion;    How  to  Save  Oata  In  heeding; 
Watering  Horses;  Care   of  florse's  Up»;    How  to  Tell   a  Horses 
Ape;  Neck  Yokes;  Goo<J  Grooming:  Shoeing;  SUble.  and  SUblIng; 
Breeding    Horse,    upon    Farms;  Horse    Education;  Ringing  a  Bull; 
Relieving  Choked  Cattle;  Bone  Dlwjaao  in  Milch  Cow.;  Mark,  of  a 
Gfxxl  Cow;  Cattle  Racks  and  Feed  Boxes;  Feeding  Cattle;  To  Pre- 
vent Hooking  Fences;    Black  Tongue;    LI' «;    To J'r'vent  Kicking; 
Contagious   Cattle    Diwases:    Fattening   Stock;   Milking;   Co<.klng 
Feed  fi.r  Live  Stock ;  The  Soiling  SvsUm;  Ralsi-isr  Calves:  To  Break 
a  Heifer  or  a  Vlclou.  Cow  to  MUk;  WInUrIng  Live  Stock,  Hnw   t» 
TakeOif  aHlde;   AsslsUnce   at  Blrlh;    Hollow    Horn^    Obstructed 
Teats;  Black  Ug;  Caked  I'dder;    Jumping  Cattle;    Garget;    Care 
and  Managements  of  Hogs;  Piggeries;  Troughs;  Pig  Raising;  Over- 
feeding; Sanitary  Management  of  Swine.  Hog  Cholera;  laralysls. 
Scurvy  Pigs;   Preparing   Food   for    Swine.    Butchering;    Fattening 
Hogs;  Driving  j1o«;  Raising  Sheep;  W-jshlng  Sheep ;  Sheep  Rot ; 
Hurdlliiir  Sheep;  To  Tell  the  Age   of    Sheep;  Sheep    Tick, ;  F^rly 
I-amb,;  How  to  Make  Sheep  Pav  ;  Treatment  of  I-anib.  }  In.  reaaing 
the  Growth  of  Wool.     It  is  a  large  book  of    IW  pages,    12mo,   with 
handKime  cover,  and  is  profusely  Illustrated.  ^ 

THE  CONDENSED    CYCIX>PAED1A    OF    USE- 
Fl'L  KNOWLEDGE.     This   book    conUln.    probably    more 
useful  and  valuable  information  than  wa«  ever    bef'.re  published  lo 
any  low  priced  work.     Among  Its  contenU  are  •.  Populati.  n  of  Amer- 
ican Cities,  Area  and  Poj.ulation  of  t.^e  ContlnenU  of  the  Stale,  anfl 
Territories,  of  the  Principal  Countriea,  of  the  World.  I"'*'"  •/  *"• 
Principal  Rivers.  Presldenllal    Vote    for    Sixty    Years,  P>e.identtal 
SUtlstVs,  Area  and  Depth  of  Inland 8«a.,  Area  •«  Oceans.  Height  of 
Mountains.  lyHomotion  of  Animals  and  Velocity  of  IWIes,  Height  of 
MonumenU,  Towers,  etc..  Distances  from   New  York    to    ImiK.rtanl 
Cities,  Chronoh.glcal    History    of    DlKoveryand    Progresa   P.pnlar 
Roubrlaneta  of    States,  Cities,  etc..   Incorrect   Unguage,  Rules    fof 
Spelling.  Use  of  Capitals.  Pronunciation,  W  all  Street  Phrases  Com- 
merceo/ the  World,  CurW.u8FacU  in   Natural  History.  Duration   of 
Life  of  Various  Animals,  Origin  of    the    Name,   of   SUUa,  alw   of 
Conntrie.,  of  Popular  Fable.,  of  Familiar  Quoutions,  and  o»  (.enUis. 
FaUof  the  Apoillee.  SUtl.ll.-a  of    the  Globe,  l.ea.llng  G^^nnienl. 
of  the  World.  How  Money  Accumulate..  How  to  Calculate  InUre.t, 
Statistic,  of  U,ngevlty.  Dying  Word,  of  Famou.  P'""'"'- '|«-l  •*? : 
This  book  is  a  great  .torehouM  of  Inrtrnction.  and  ,  copy  of  «»•*""'•' 
he  in  every  home.    It  to  a  Urge  book  of  128  page.,  l2mo,  with  hand- 
.ome  cover. 

ARTISTIC  EMBROIDERY,  Br  Ell*  R""***"  ♦;'"■«!«• 
Thl,  book  I.  a  complete  text-book-a  thorough  "•»'<>'■»"'  '"wT."'^ 
branch  of  Arllstlc  V:n.l.roldery.  With  It  as  a  guide  all  may  become 
proficient  m  thl.  beautiful  and  f.*:Inatlng art.  T*"* '"''"^^^X^ 
partial .umm.ry  of  the  contenU :  Womttid  E"»""'r^".rn,,,rh 
Work  ;  SiMPL.  IDE*,  or  Co'-om;  SilkE-*"'""'"!;-''',*  X'JJ: 
Group  of  Flower,;  French  or  Flat  fcmbrolderv  ;    the  F  ench   Knot, 

Stalk' Stitoh  ;  Point  Ru«e  ;  ^l'"^^S^''''>'J"^^''^^^'^-^^i,l 
StlUh;     Udder    Stitch;    Chlnew    Embroidery:     ^•"''•'';*'„1!'; 

.S.reenof  Peacock  Feather.;  Banner  Screen  ;_  gy'^fj^^'l.T!!'- . 
Top :  WlndowCurtaln  Border :  EmbroMered  Dr-M.,  Pane^a^ 
Small  Curuln.  or  Hangimfj  an  K-''b'ol^«J,';^,,R««A  •  f"  ^^^^ 
Cover:  a  Chair  Cover;  Fire  Screen,;  a  Child.  Afgnan  .  "'" 
WoiV-f  Sltlf    EM»HOlD«r    wmi  GOLD-     KM.»o,nxa.D  Boo.. 

Umbr^uln  In  Applique ;  Silk  Applique  Work  ;  «:r'^'""'  Y^;'',' 
Crape  rtoture.  in    Appllq-ie;   Linen   Applique       , | *•"""""■  "I  '" 

CM.V.LL.:    SILK    Em««0I0.1^   0»    ^■^^*^-J'J'^''^^^"\\\'^^^  \^J^ 

lev.:  HoLaKlK  Wosk:  Cnvncn  KisaRolDBBr :  Mwiw  lacb 
WoM-Polnte  Conte;  Ro^-tte.,  InMrtlon..  etc:  Point  Omipe  j 
Point  Tire;  ImlUtion  of  Antique  Uce  ARTT|rrIr  Eisaa.|lnxaY  I.  a 
Urg.  ISmo.  book  of  IJ8  pH»»,  profu^'X  and  elegantly  iUuatrated. 


Gead  Our  Great  Premium  Offer! 


Wc  will  Bond  the 

^  _      SIX  ORBAT 

^n^  PORBURAL  HOMES.'as  al>ove  dosciWil,  by  maU,  postage  prepaid  fn,  nursrh'C.  alHo  the 
?  nrm  ««rt  VlnoVnrcl  for  one  year,  u,>o,.  receipt  of  only  50  ContS,  wh.ch  i.  no  ad- 
van"e  o^.  "tgrrLJriptio..  price,  ik,  that  y.u  practicl.y  get  all  of  the«e  v««uahle  boc,k.  free^ 
PnrfPPt  lltisfaction  19  Kuarantecd  to  all  who  take  advantage  of  this  groat  premium  ofTer.  Tho«e  who«e 
fuSpUon-  hl^^^^^^^^^^^  who  renew  now  will  receive  tho  six  Wks  at  onee,  and  their  »ub«.np. 

Uo^  wC"^^^^^^^^^        one  year  from  date  of  expiration.    The  six  txK,k,  will  al.0  bo  given  free  to  any  on. 
sending  us  a  club  of  4.  subscribers  to  oi.r  paper.     Address  all  letUrs 

Farm  and  Vineyard,  Erie*  Pa. 
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QUICK    GROWTH     IN    TREES. 


Particulars  Regarding:  the  Growth  of  That 
Beautiful  Lawn  Tree,  the  WTiite  Pine. 

.  Is  the  reader  among  those  who  fancy 
it  takes  a  long  time — many  years — to  ob- 
tain telling  effects  from  tree  planting? 
The  editor  of  the  American  Garden  is 
not,  and  he  tells  why  in  these  words: 


MAY,    1889— AUGUST,   1889— AUGUST,  1890 
—AUGUST,    1891. 

On  the  experiment  grounds  at  La 
Salle-on-the-Niagara  are  several  scores 
of  beautiful  pine  trees  from  five  to  six 
feet  high.  These  were  planted  May, 
1889,  at  which  time  they  were  small 
seedlings  ten  to  twenty  inches  high.  To- 
day they  are  of  a  man's  height,  with 
massive  spreading  foliage,  such  as  re- 
sults from  healthy  growth  in  uncrowded 
quarters.  In  a  year  from  now  it  is  ex- 
pected that  many  of  them  will  be  fully 
ten  feet  high,  with  dense  bottoms  six 
feet  across.  Let  us  particularize  in  re- 
gard to  growth  of  that  beautiful  lawn 
tree,  the  white  pine. 

To  the  left  of  the  cut  is  the  seedling, 
ten  inches  high,  as  it  came  from  the 
nursery  in  May,  1889.  The  second  figure 
shows  the  same  after  the  first  season's 
growth  had  been  completed.  The  next 
figure  repreeonts  our  tree  in  the  hand- 
some form  it  had  reached  a  year  ago. 
To  the  right  is  shown  our  subject  at  the 
end  of  the  present  season's  growth.  It 
reaches  nearly  six  feet  in  height.  It  is 
but  one  of  eight  white  pines  in  a  mass, 
all  planted  at  the  same  time  and  approx- 
imately of  the  same  s^'ze.  There  are 
many  hundreds  of  other  trees,  shrubs 
and  vines  on  our  grounds,  all  planted  at 
the  same  time,  which  now  make  an 
equally  good  showing. 

How  was  it  accomplished?  Not  by 
high  manuring,  or  by  summer  watering 
— ^it  was  as  a  result  of  less  expense  than 
that. 

First,  the  planting  was  carefully  done, 
not  subjecting  the  roots  to  the  air  a  mo- 
ment longer  than  necessary.  Second, 
the  trees  being  set  into  ordinary  garden 
land,  each  one  was  treated  to  two  shovel- 
fuls of  compost  at  planting  time;  said 
compost  was  nine  months  old  and  con- 
sisted of  two  parts  rotten  sod,  one  part 
manure.  It  was  worked  in  with  the  soil 
around  the  roots.  Third,  the  surface  of 
the  beds  (cut  into  sward)  has  been  kept 
neatly  cultivated  and  as  clean  as  a  clean 
com  field  since  the  day  of  planting.  To 
sum  up:  The  trees  received  the  simple 
decent  treatment  we  give  our  com 
patch.  Such  treatment  to  newly  planted 
trees  always  produces  surprising  results. 

Varieties  of  Gladioli  for  Forcing. 

John  H.  Taylor,  at  the  last  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  said: 

The  forcing  of  gladioli  is  very  unsatis- 
factory, owing  to  the  large  number  of 
bulbs  that  throw  no  flower  spike.  I  have 
tried  a  few  every  winter  during;  the  past 


five  years  and  have  decided  to  try  them 
no  longer,  as  I  find  the  percentage  of 
good  flowers  so  small  that  it  does  not 
pay  for  the  trouble.  The  best  results 
have  been  obtained  by  forcing  two  inch 
bulbs  very  late  the  first  year,  planting 
them  in  six  inch  pots  during  the  winter 
and  starting  them  in  a  cool  house  to 
make  roots. 

For  March  they  can  be  removed  to  a 
warm,  sunny  bench,  and  flowered  by 
June  or  July.  After  flowering  the  bulbs 
should  be  gradually  ripened  in  the  pot  by 
withholding  water,  and  in  October,  if  the 
bulbs  are  in  good  condition,  they  can  be 
potted  in  a  light,  rich  soil,  and  placed 
for  a  few  weeks  in  a  cool  house.  As 
soon  as  signs  of  growth  are  observed 
they  should  be  placed  in  a  greenhouse 
having  a  night  temperature  of  65  degs. 
and  a  day  of  80  degs.  A  crop  of  flowers 
should  be  had  in  February  or  begfinning 
of  March. 

The  best  varieties  for  forcing  are  the 
following:  Shakespeare,  Ciceron,  Bren- 
chleyensis,  Snow  White,  Isaac  Buch- 
anan, Baroness  Burdette-Coutts,  Eugene 
Scribe,  Flamboyant,  La  Candeur,  Le 
Vesuve,  Marie  Lemoine,  Le  Filien,  Na- 
poleon III,  Pepita,  Addison,  Enfant  de 
Nancy,  Mme  Monneret,  Ceres. 


New  Sorts  of  Currants  and   Gooseberries. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Lovett  says:  ''Fay's  Prolific 
is  a  success  with  me  and  I  hear  none  but 
good  reports  of  it  from  any  quarter. 
North  Star  gives  promise  of  being  a  val- 
uable variety,  especially  for  the  market 
grower.  Black  Champion  is  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  Black  Naples. 
The  berries  are  larger  and  produced  in 
greater  abundance.  I  am  told  it  is  of 
better  quality.  The  Crandall  has  some 
merit  for  culinary  purposes.  It  is  of 
strong  growth,  exempt  from  the  attacks 
of  insects  and  disease  and  very  prolific; 
but  the  fruit  is  too  harsh  and  austere  to 
be  acceptable  as  a  dessert  fruit.  The 
berries  are  exceedingly  large,  almost 
equaling  in  size  the  Delaware  grape  and 
are  decidedly  attractive.  The  claim 
that  a  good  jelly  can  be  made  from  it  is 
founded  on  fact,  as  I  can  bear  witness. 

The  Industry  gooseberry  has  not 
proved  the  success  with  me  that  it  has 
In  many  other  places.  In  Monroe  county, 
N.  Y.,  and  upon  the  Hudson  river  it  is 
giving  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  also 
saw  it  fruiting  in  perfection  in  Atlantic 
county,  N.  J.,  the  past  season.  Although 
the  best  of  the  foreign  varieties  I  have 
yet  tasted,  it  loses  its  leaves  prematurely 
and  fails  to  ripen  its  fruit  quite  as  often 
as  it  perfects  it. 

A  Beautiful  Begonia. 

Begonia  Glorie  de  Sceaux  is  a  distinct 
and  beautiful  warm  greenhouse  plant. 
It  is  distinct  from  any  other  known  va- 
riety, and  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sorts  of  recent  years.  It  is  a  wonderful 
flower  producer  during  winter.  Its  man- 
ner of  growth  and  foliage  are  all  that 
can  be  desired,  the  leaves  being  of  a 
dark  bronzy  plum  color  with  a  metallic 
luster.  The  bloom  is  borne  in  large, 
compact  trasses,  the  florets  are  large 
and  perfect  in  outline,  and  in  color  a  de- 
li^tful  shade  of  pink 

A   Good    Bean  Crop, 

Now  tliat  improved  methods  of  har- 
vesting have  relieved  the  severe  back- 
aching  labor  incident  to  pulling J>eans. 
they  may  l)e  grown  on  larger  scale  with 
less  forelwdiugs.  They  are  best  grown 
on  level,  dry  land  of  heavy  te.xtnre.  but 
cultivated  until  it  makes  a  mellow  seed 
bed.  Too  much  growth  of  top  is  the 
danger  from  heavy  manuring  NN-ith  stable 
manure.  Mineral  fertilizers  are  l>e8t  for 
this  crop,  and  on  a  clover  ley  plowed 
after  the  clover  has  nearly  got  in  blossom 
the  yield  is  often  twenty -five  to  thirty 
bushels  per  acre.  It  pays  better  than 
wheat,  but  needs  frequent  altemation.s 
with  clover  to  maintain  fertility,  as  the 
bean  crop  is  an  exhaustive  one.— Ameri- 
can Cultivator. 


GONSUMPTIOH. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
ase  thoasands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cared.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  free,  with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer  who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.  C.«  183  Pearl  St  ,  N.  Y. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 
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rpHE  RirANS  TABULES  regulate  the  stomach, 
JL  liver  and  bowels,  purify  the  blood,  are  plea»*- 
ant  to  take,  safe  and  al  ways  effectual.  A  reliable 
romody  for  Biliousness,  Blotches  on  the  Face, 
Britfhrs  Disease,  Catarrh,  Colic,  Constipation, 
Chronic  Diarrhoea.  Chronic  Liver  Trouble,  Dia- 
betes, Disordered  Stomach,  Dizziness,  Dysentery, 
Dyspepsia,   l-kjzema.    Flatulence,    Female    Coni- 

5 faints,  Foul  Breath,  Headache,  Heartburn,  Hives, 
aundice.   Kidney   Complaints,    Liver  Troubles, 
Loss  o£  Appetite,  Mental    Depression,   Nausea, 

'      Painful  Diges- 

Kush  of  Blood 
Sallow  Com- 
Rheum,  Scald 
ula,  Sick  Head- 
eases, Sour 
Feeling.Torpid 
Water  Brash 
er  symptom 
r  e suits  from 


Nettle  Rash, 
tion,  Ilmples, 
to  the  Head, 
plexion,  Salt 
Head,  Scrof - 
ache.  Skin  DLs- 
Stomach.Tired 
Liver,  Ulcers, 
and  every  oth- 

or  disease  that 

impure  blood  or  a  failure  in  the  proper  perform 
ance  of  their  functions  by  the  stomach,  liver  and 
intestines.  Persons  ^ven  to  over-eating  are  ben- 
efited by  takine  one  tabule  after  each  meal.  A 
continued  use  of  the  Ripans  Tabules  is  the  sorest 
cure  for  obstinate  constipation.  They  contain 
nothing  that  can  be  injurious  to  the  most  deli- 
cate. I  gross  $2,  1-2  gross  $1.2,').  1-4  gross  76c., 
1-34  gross  15  cents.  Sent  by  mail  postage  paid. 
Addmis  THE  RIPANS  CHfcMlCAL  COMPANY, 
P.  O.  Box  672.  New  York. 


• 
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Mention  Farm  and  Vinbyard. 
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Hf  n  TT-BRED  SEED  POTATOES.    One  barrel 
lUn     worth   two  of  Northern   Seed.      All 
tliat  grow   Irish  Potatoes  should   have  my 
Catalogue  FREE,  with  Testimonials. 

J.  W.  HALLt  Marion  SUition,  Md. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


'  geunfTBD  atauml  »  M  UttUkt  ftm 


or  WESTtRNuft 
FOR 


locEwrs 

lARfttH  YET  S^»A^\.^^^  \H  S^tU  10  TN\t 

<^  f5w«LY  Lepgcr,  S"roc^ot)N,Q^u^. 


>E^9 


Mention  Farm  and  Vinkyard. 


uKArEliiwIllEw 

Jo^JsMALLTEinTS.    New  De^rrlpUre  Catalogue  Free.     T.  S.  HUBBABD  CO.,  FREDOITIA,  N.T. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 

SPRAY  YOURTREES.  $|  TiEliftSS-S  0 
Makes  3  Complete  Brass  Machines,  i^fu  spray  io  acres  per  day. 
A  Valuable  IWdliook  hvorth  $5.00)  on  "  Our  Insect  Foes,"  tfiven  to  each  purchaser.  Our  agentg 
areniaK  Wt<  Va)  per  day.  Satiskaction  ouauantebi)  ormonkv  Rkfunded.  Send  for 
lird  CatalOKue;  Price  List  and  Terms.  liemnuber  we  send  ymv  a  Brans  Ontflt  expreaa  raid,  and 
guarantee. amaction.    White  at  once  A^OMKN^^o^^xug  ^^  ^ 

Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


JTS 

THEY  GROW-THEY  BLOOM. 


^^_.^^^l  _-_-__  _^     ^„-^-^   150  pages  describing  one  of    the 
^3Xdl0firUC     riGC    moetcomplete  stocks  iu  the  U.  S. 

55  YEA/iS.     700  ACRES.     25  GREENHOUSES. 

The  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO. 

PAINESVILLE,  Lake  Co.,  OHIO. 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


THE  SUPERIOR 

STAMPING    OUTFIT. 

Contains  over  100  Patterns,  Including  Alphabet  of 
Capitals  and  Small  Letters.    A  Siwcial  Feature  or  this  Outflt 
-    -       -  —  .  -         ¥v««fn.«i«o.  Patterns.    With 

[lowers  in  clusters  of 


is  Copyrighted  Embroidery  l>esficninK  Patterns.    With 

;  Designing  Fatternsany  one  can  arrange  flowers  in  clus 

,  or  they  can  be  so  shaped  as 


these 


DESCRIPTION  OF  A  FEW  OF  THE  PAHERNS 


V..,  r,,.  resigning  Patterns  any  one  can  arrant 

any  size  or  assortment  to  suit  the  fancy,  or  tl.,., ^ 

to  fit  any  piece  of  material  which  is  to  be  stamped.  We  do  not  otTci 
tliis  outfit  for  the  large  number  of  patterns  it  contains,  but  for  their 
usefulness.  Each  Iwing  a  design  of  best  workmansbip,  i)€rforated 
on  best  Government  Bond,  with  ample  working  snace.  There  are 
Designs  for  Scarf  Ends.  Ornamental  Border  ana  Corner  Designs 
for  Tray  Cloths  and  Carver's  Cloths.  Sideboard  Scarf,  both  Corner 
and  Border.  New  Designs  for  Tinsel  Work.  Flannel  Skirt.  Kunning 
Embroidery,  etc.  Designs  for  Doilies,  Bed  Spreads,  Tidies,  Ban- 
ners. Pillow  Shams,  and  a  Splasher  ratiern  8x22  ln<heB.  Th«;He 
Patterns  are  for  all  kinds  of  Embroidery  and  Paintini;. 

In  addition  to  the  designing  set.    These 
patterns  are  all  perfe(tt  and  each  ono 


?(nrfJtfft«la«herde8len.Rx22 Inches. ."iOc.   Splash!  Splash!  Owl,  with  UinbrellajbxH,  for 
In  Itself.   SPf"*'*^'?™^;'^^  star  and  Anchor,  for  sailor  blouse.    Lawn  Tennis 

*"'^'o^PI  FTF    S«T  OF  CAPITAlT LETTERS.    Alphabet  of  Small  Letters,  to  go 
;.  _  COMPLKT*-    f?.fl*    "'  ,V„ir£,'J^,  Hirtn     RAf^ntifiil  TinHi>1  nesiirn.  6  in.  wide,  for  Lam 


complete  i 
tidy.     Han< 

Backet.    COM.PLKTK    «fi\„V!:5  ,^„i^^..\*i":;?f  "'w«^«frn;i  TrV;i'»::f' r>««li:n;6  in.  wide,  for  Lam 

—  1   Skirt 

DlHks. 

of  Roses  and  Buds,  6x1 2,  for  end  of  Uble  scarf  or  any  other 
.roses  in  hIzc.    Beautiful  snray  of  Popi)ie8,  6x9.    Spray  of  Lilies  to 
Several  Running  Vines.    Small  designs  for  Crazy  PatchworK. 
match.    Sickei  »n*V3't"Wnk«"BVitt^rcuns    Ch  eken.  etc.,  etc    Large  buiuh  of  I'ond  Lilies.     Sprays  of 
l/^;.bs?i^''lMKes'  Ro  ei;  oi"E%ffie^TaVb^Vi-l.s."MovVr,  Grasses.^^^  Rod  Sun.ac.  ^tc    eU^ 

^"  Thta  18  rregSbolUr  C^^^^  other  publishers  sell  it  at  that  price.    Our  price  is  only  50  CENTS' 


Saiirer." for  tray  cloths,  etc.    Larice     -^  -    . 
pttrS^I*    Large'l)nnoh  of  Daisies,  trjirnateh 
match.    Sickei  andj?i»ray,  of_Wheat.^ 


-A.i>TiD  "vi:tTE-:z".A.i^r), 


KRIK.   PA.. 


YOUR 


WormyPraltandLeafBIIicht  of  Apples,  Fears.  Cherries.  pYHPlQinR  ^r/'rJ^J.lS^' 
Grape  and  PoUto  Rtii,  Plum  Ourculia  preventwl  by  using  LAULLJIUH     OLTFITW. 


lRfect  fruit  always 

Ing  M  injarioaa  insect*  to  Fni 


'and  Berry  Plants  at  Bottom  PrIcea. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vwbtabd. 


SELLS  AT  COOD  p RICES. Oatalogneshow- 
its  mailed  free.    Iiar«e  stock  ofFrait  Tr«?»«  Vines, 


▲ddrass  WAI.  HTAHU  i|alncy»  ilLk 
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INCUBATORS. 


Are  Hituiemade  AiTuirs  i*rofltal>ie,  urWill 
it  Pay  to  liuy  Factory  Itullt  IVfHchiiieH? 

One  reads  in  the  various  agricultui*Hl 
exchanges  of  the  successes   made   with 
honjeinade  incubators,  but  not  often  does 
the  amateur  manufacturer  of  a  machine 
air  his  failures  in  print.     FolloNving  is  a 
communication  from    a    Massachusetts 
poulterer  to  Country  Oentleman.    who 
recounts  his  lack  of  success  with  an    in- 
cubator constructed  with  great  care  and 
operated  with  patient  watchfulness.   His 
machine,  like  other  homemade  ones,  was 
not  self  regulating— a   feature   he  soon 
di.scovered    was    highly    important.     A 
hot  water  tank  supplied  the  heat;  below 
this  tank  was   placed   the  egg  drawer, 
and  below  this  was  a  drawer  containing 
water  pans  for  the  supply  of   moisture. 
The  machine    was    made  double,  with 
packing  between  the  two  cases,  so  that 
the  heat  could  not    readily  escape   from 
the  intei-ior.     The  inner  door  to  the  egg 
chamber  was  t)f  double  gl.iss,  while  the 
outer  was  of  solid    wood   with   woolen 
cloth    bearings,  where    it    touched   the 
ca-sing  to  insure    perfect  tightness.     A 
tested  thermometer  was  used   and  great 
care  taken  to  secure  good  results. 

This  incubator  was  run  for  nearly 
three  months  and  the  result  was  one 
miserable  little  chick.  Next  ducks  eggs 
were  employed,  but  the  machine  yielded, 
only  a  harvest  of  rotten  eggs,  showing 
that  the  germs  within  them  had  started 
with  life,  but  had  either  received  too 
much  or  too  little  boat  soon  after  start- 
ing. Such  results  do  not  at  all  indicate 
that  the  machine  was  at  fault;  it  might 
simply  show  that  it  was  not  properly 
operated.  So  the  operator  purchased  a 
self  regulating  machine  which  persons 
in  whose  judgment  he  had  confidence 
assured  him  would  do  good  work.  At 
the  first  trial  and  at  a  season  when  the 
germs  of  the  eggs  are  less  strong  than  in 
the  spring  and  summer  he  hatched  113 
healthy  chicks  from  136  fertile  eggs. 
The  conclusions  arrived  at.  in  his  own 
words,  are  as  follows: 

•Subsequent  hatches  confirmed  me  in 
the  belief  that  unless  one  is  willing  to 
put  in  a  large  share  of  his  time  watch- 
ing his    homemade    incubator,   and    of 
actual  work  in   caring   for  it— tlrawing 
off  the  water,  heating  water  to  take  its 
place,  and  in  tilling  up  the  tank,  and  in 
the  various  other   onerous  duties  that 
proper  appliances  in  a  fartory  built  ma- 
chine make  simple  and   easy— he  would 
better  invest  a  little   more  at   the  start 
and  get  something  quite  sure,    if  oper- 
at-ed  with  ordinary  intelligence,  to  give 
satisfactory  results.     The   loss  in  time, 
eggs,  patience  and   in   the  value  of  the 
poultry   that    would    be   hatched  under 
lietter  conditions   but  which  will  fail  to 
be  hatched  again  and  again   in  a  homo- 
made  matrhine.  even  when  run  by  an  ex- 
pert makes  it  ilecidedly  unprofitable  to 
t)Other  with   the  homemade  article,  es- 
pecially when  the  best  can  bo  bought  at 
so  low  a  price  " 

Spring  Lambs. 
A  good  start  is  essential  to  success, 
and  ewes  should  l)e  in  condition  to  manu- 
facture a  large  quantity  of  milk:  they 
therefore  must  not  be  too  poor.  The 
only  food  the  lamb  can  take  for  a  few 
weeks  is  milk  and  to  provide  a  good 
supply  of  thi.s  the  ewes  must  l>e  fed  with 
suitable  fo<M!  for  its  pro<luction  As 
with  cows  and  other  animals  retpiired  to 
yield  milk,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mother 
should  receive  nitrogenous  food;  conse- 
quently high  <iuality  cakes,  peas,  beans, 
bran  and  oats  are  all  specially  valuable 


at  this  time,  but  it  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  when  the  flow  is  unduly  in- 
creased the  mother  provides  more  than 
the  lamb  can  take,  consetjuently  she  is 
not  proi)erly  milked  out.  the  milk  thus 
goes  bad  in  the  udder,  and  unless  watch- 
ful precautions  are  taken  she  suffers 
from  mammitis  or  garget;  oats  should 
therefore  l)e  used  with  care  and  discre- 
tion. 

Until  the  lambs  can  feed  on  their  own 
account,  the  mothers  should  convert  into 
milk,  or  partially  digest,  a  pound  weight 
of  strong  corn  per  day,  besides  making 
milk  from  additional  food;  as  the  lambs 
begin  to  pick  about  for  themselves  the 
com  may  l>e  gradually  drafted  from  the 
ewes'  trough  to  the  lambs'  trough,  but  it 
is  more  nece.s.sary  to  consider  what  is  the 
best  form  for  corn  to  take.  A  well 
known  authority  cites  very  finely  ground 
linseed  cake  and  the  husk  of  peas  as  ex- 
cellent for  keeping  lambs  healthy. 
Where  green  fodder  has  not  been  pro- 
videil,  the  best  substitute  is  found  in 
very  finely  sliced  roots,  which  should  be 
given  at  very  f re<iuent .  intervals,  and 
then  only  in  small  quantities,  otherwise 
they  become  stale  and  the  lambs  will  not 
be  tempted  to  eat  them  The  ewe  and 
Jamb  both  reijuire  hay— good  hay— in 
fact,  on  the  ordinary  farm  the  best  hay 
should  be  set  apart  for  the  lambs  which 
are  to  be  forced.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  succeed  iu  fattening  lambs  without 
good  hay  ^^ 


WANTED ! 

By  the  Lake  Shore  Nubseries,  of  Erie,  Pa., 

Men  and  Women  Wanted 

To  Solicit  Orders  for  Nursery  Stock. 

Work  poriuanent  and  remuneratlTe.  Great  advan- 
tages in  the  way  of  quick  selling  specialtiea.  Fine 
OutfltH  Furnished  FBEE.    Write  for  terras,  etc. 

L.  W.  CARR  &  CO.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktaju). 

s^oj,^^  a  Cent — Worth  a  Dollar. 

S^MjJ  US  your  address  on  a  postal  card 
and  we  will  send  you  a  circular  contain- 
ing many  valuable  hints  on  Fence  Build- 
ing—cheap at  a  dollar  to  any  fence  builder. 
It  also  fully  describes  The  Buck-Thorn 
Solid  Steel  Barb  Fence— the  Strong- 
est, the  Handsomest,  the  most  Visible, 
the  best  barb  fence  in  the  world.  If  not 
sold  in  your  town  you  can  order  it  direct 
from  the  mill,  all  freight  paid. 
The  Buck-Thorn  Fence  Co.,  Trenton,  N.J. 


OUR  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN. 


SIX  INCHES  WIDB* 


Shouting  Hogs. 

The  Texas  Farm  and  Ranch  calls  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  nine  persons  in 
ten,  without  previous  instruction  or  ex 
perience,  will  in  shooting  hogs  place  the 
bullet  too  low.  making  a  very  bad  and 
disagreeable  job  for  both  parties.  The 
gun  or  pi.stol  should  be  loaded  with  not 
more  than  half  the  usual  charge  of  pow- 
der, and  \\ith  deliberate  aim  at  short 
range  the  bullet  should  be  planted  where 
the  lines  drawn  from  either  eye  to  the 
opposite  ear  cross,  if  the  head  is  in  a 
natural  position,  and  a  little  higher  if 
the  snout  is  held  low. 
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Watch  the  Colt's  Feet. 

Keep  sharp  watch  of  the  feet  of  the 
coltfl.  Have  them  rasped  or  pared  as 
often  as  once  a  month  and  be  sure  that 
they  are  leveletl  so  that  the  coronet  on 
each  side  of  the  heels  \\ill  be  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  hoof 
See  that  the  toas  are  not  allowed  to  be- 
come too  long.  It  pay.s  to  look  after 
these  little  things.  Neglecting  to  do  so 
may  reHult  in  mining  a  valuable  young- 
iter  for  life.     American  Horse  Breeder. 

Fair  and  Square. 

We  need  the  facts  about  lots  of  com- 
parative and  competitive  testa  between 
different  kinds  of  separators,  and  the 
extractor,  all  running  at  different  speeds, 
and  feeding,  temperature,  etc.,  that  we 
may  have  a  safe  limit  placed  upon  each, 
and  then  if  operators  do  not  heed  the 
rales  and  the  admonition,  hold  them  re- 
sponsible for  the  results. 

In  this  connection  we  will  note  that 
we  have  read  of  one  large  factory  that 
had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  at  least  relievo  an 
honest  butter  maker  from  unjust  suspi- 
cion of  incompetency  or  dishonesty.  It 
was  to  have  a  competent  person,  of  their 
own  choosing  and  under  their  pay,  pre- 
side at  the  weigh  can  and  take  the  sam- 
ples and  make  the  tests.  The  butter 
maker  has  in  such  case  nothing  to  do 
with  the  individual  patrons,  either  as  to 
weight  of  milk  or  the  per  cent,  of  fat 
in  it.  He  takes  the  milk  in  bulk,  and  ia 
nnder  obligation  only  to  make  a  good 
showing  in  product  according  to  the 
weight  and  average  test  given  him  by 
another  person.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 


The  American  Southdown  association 
will  expend  11,000  in  special  preminnu 
at  the  World's  Columbian  exposition. 


"  Best   Fence  We  Sell." 

We  think  Buck-Thorn  the  best  fence  we  sell,  and 

that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  are  selling  a  great 

deal  more  of  it. 

Griffin  Bros.,  Nokomis,  III. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vimktabd. 

Any    Article   that  has   out- 
lived 2  2  years  of  competition 
and  imitation,  and  sells  more 
and  more  each  year,  must  have 
merit,    Dobbins'  Electric  Soap, 
first  made  in  1869,  is  just  that 
article.    Those  who  use  it  each 
week,  (and  their  name  is    le- 
gion,)save  clothes  and  strength, 
and  let  soap  do  the  work.     All 
that  we  can  say  as  to  its  merits, 
pales  into  nothingness,  before 
the  story  it  will  tell,  itself ^  of 
its  own  perfect  purity  and  qual- 
ity, if  you  will  give  it  one  trial. 
Ask   your  grocer  for  it.     He 
has  it,  or  will  get  it.     Try  it 
next  Monday. 

"KT  "Q  There  are  many  imitation 
l^^ .  ]j ,  Electric  Soaps  in  which  elec- 
tricity plays  no  part.  Dobbins'  is  the 
original  one,  all  Magnetics,  Electrics,  and 
Electro-Magics  are  fraudulent  imitations. 
Ask  for  Dobbins'  Electric,  see  that  our 
name  is  on  every  wrapper,  and  if  any 
other  is  sent  you  by  your  grocer,  when 
vou  order  ours, — send  it  back  to  him. 
I.  L.  Cragin  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  Fakm  and  V»btaiu>. 

TWO  FOR  THE  PRICE  OF  ONE. 

What  paper  or  magazine  do  you 
want  to  take  this  year?  When 
you  make  up  your  mind  send  the 
publisher's  price  to  us  and  we  will 
send  the  FARM  AND  VINE- 
YARD and  the  paper  you  select 
for  one  year;  thus  giving  you  both 
papers  for  the  price  of  one.  Ad- 
dress, 

FARM  AND  VINEYARD  PUB.  CO. 


TWO  INCHICS  THICK.        480  PAGES. 


It  sella  In  *11  book  stores  for  Three  Dollars !  50.00# 
copies  have  been  sold  In  the  last  six  months!  It  i.s 
printed  on  extra  heavy  paper  and  ts  handsomely  boun<^ 
in  cloth,  with  emboBSfd  covers  and  gilt-lettered  back. 

It  Is  different  from  all  other  works  of  this 
kind  ever  published,  and  the  difference  is 
such  that  irmakes  it  more  valuable  than  any 

or  all  of  them.  .  ^    .        ........ 

This  Is  shown  by  the  following  points  in  which  It 
stands  alone  and  without  equal. 

FIRST.  It  teaches  those  -who  have  it  how 
to  tell  what  the  matter  is  when  a  person 

SCtH  Hick  I 

All  similar  boolis  tell  what  to  do  if  you  know 
what  the  disease  is.  This  book  tells  you  how  to 
det«ct  the  disease,  and  then  what  to  do  for  it. 

No  other  book  published  does  this.  .     .. 

SECOND.  When  a  person  Is  really  attacked  by  a 
anserons  disease,  it  enables  you  to  know  the 
act,  and  in  suih  cases  its  advice  is:  "Send  for  a  com- 
petent physician  at  once."  But  In  all  ordinary  cases, 
such  as  can  be  easily  cured  (and  most  of  the  alt 
meiitslna  family  are  of  this  kind,  If  only  yon  could 
recotrnize  them)  It  gives  full  directions  for  treatment. 
The  point  Is.  that  it  teaches  you  to  distinguish  between 
a  daneerou!*  and  a  trlflinff  disease,  and  tells  vo« 
when  it  U  necessary,  and  when  not  necessary,  to  call  a 

^  No  other  book  published  does  this  1 

THIRD.  In  iirt  directions  for  treatment  It  Is  not 
confined  to  the  practice  used  by  any  one  class  of  phy- 
sicians; but  it  gives,  separately,  and  tor  each  dis- 
ease, the  methods  used  by  each  of  the  different 
••schools"  of  medicine;  and  in  all  cases  the  pmscrip- 
tlons  are  made  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  their  re- 
snective  modes  of  practice.  •  This  makes  the  work  es- 
pecially suited  to  the  needs  of  every  fanuly,  no  matter 
what  "school"  of  medicine  theyprefer. 


No  other  book'publlshetf  does  this  t 

Itesldes  this,  there  are  three  chapters  in  the  work 
which  are  worthy  of  special  mention ,  namely,  those  on 
"Diseases  of  Women,'*  liseases  of  Infants"  and  "Care 
of  the  Sick  " 

The  first  of  these  Is  a  model  of  Us  kind.  It  Is  chaste 
In  language,  contains  no  disgusting  pictures  for 
children  to  happen  on  and  be  over  curious  aboiit,  ana 
Uken  altogether  Is  the  most  practical,  sensible  and 
straight-forward  treatise  upon  this  deUcate  subject 
th.it  has  ever  been  printed.  . 

This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  times  the  cost  or 
the  book  to  every  mother,  even  If  It  had  i)een  pur- 
chased at  its  regular  price  „„ii..^* 
The  other  chapters  referred  to  are  equally  weu  writ- 
ten and  valuable.  ....,.,  .1.^ 
But  we  need  not  further  enlarge  on  the  merits  of  the 
hook  We  have  said  enough  to  sul>8tantiate  our  claims 
that  It  is  different  from  all  similar  books,  and  to  show 
that  Is  well  worth  having.  By  special  arrangemei^M 
With  the  publishers  we  are  enabled  to  send  this  t>OSK 
by  mall  or  express  prepaid  for  only  91, 8 5. 

"With  every  order  we  will  include  a  years 
■ubsoription  to  this  1  aper.l 
Address- 

7AE1£  ANS  VZiraYAIlS, 


PENSIONS 

THE  DISABILITY  BILL  18  A  LAW. 

Soldiers  Disabled  Since  the  War  are  Entitled 

Dependent  widows  and  parents  now  dependent 
whos<'  sons  died  from  effects  of  army  .service  are  In- 
cluded.    If  you  wish  your  rinf ni  speedily  and  sue- 

-""■".as^""^-  JAMES  TANNER, 

f^te  Commissioner  of  Pensions,    Wsshlngton,  D.  C. 
Mention  Farm  and  vinbtabd. 


WEAK  MEN 


and  WOIMIN  can  quickly 
cure  th<-niK<>lvrs  of  Want- 

Ins  Vitality,  Lost  Man. 

hood  rroin  youthful  errors,  Ac,  giilctly  Bt  home-  64 
p»«re  Book  on  All  PHv»tP  IM«e«i^«  wnt  rRKE 
(•««le<l.)  OUKK  «rARANTr.KI>.  .80  l^vnf  ox- 
VeHcncr.  I»r.    ».    II.    LOWE,    Winnted,    Cobb. 

Mention  Farm  and  vinktabd. 


AC  £  NTS  WANTED  ON  SALARY 

or  commission,  to  handle  the  new  Patent  Chemical 
Ink  Erasing  Pencil.  The  quickest  and  great«>8t  sell- 
ing novelty  ever  produced.  Erases  ink  thoroughly 
in  two  WH^onds.  No  abrasion  of  paper.  Works  like 
magic.  AH)  to  600  per  cent  profit.  One  Agents 
sales  amountcil  to  Ifi'iO  in  six  days.  Another  $32  in 
two  hours.  Previous  experience  not  necessary. 
For  U^rms  and  full  particulars,  address,  The  Monroe 
Eraser  Mf'g  Co.,  La  Cros-se,  Wis. 
[    Mention  Farm  ahd  Vinbtard. 
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THE  FARM  AND  VINEYARD. 


THE    MISTAKE    OF    THE     FARMERS. 

They  Have  llarred   I»rosi»<Mlty  Away  rrotti 
Them  hy  Siii»p«»il iiig  Ua<l   Iloads. 

The    secret  of    Americas    wonderful 
prosperity  has    been    the    readiness    of 
Americans  to  adopt  improvements  and 
foster  them.     Progress  begets  progress. 
Nearly  every  line  of  business  has  made 
great  strides  in  the  direction  of  labor 
saving  machinery  and  new  and  better 
methods  of  manufacture.     In  hundreds 
of  trades  one  man  is  able  today  to  do 
alone  what   would  have  busied  twenty 
men  fifty  years  ago.     Nowhere  is  this 
tendency  of  the  age  more   perceptible 
than    in    tho    barns    and  fields   of    the 
farmer.     The    scythe    and    sickle   have 
given  way  to    mowing    machines    and 
patent  reapers,  which  bind  the  grain  as 
fast  as  they  cut  it.    The  flails  of  the  past 
have  been  replaced  by  wonderful  thrash- 
ing machines  nm  by  steam.     The  sower 
with   his  bag  has  resigned   in  favor  of 
horse  power   "drills."    Even  the    good 
old  speckled  hen  is  being  crowded  off  the 
nest  by  patent  incubators  which  hatch 
her  eggs  a  hundred  at  a  time.     Every- 
where on  the  farm  the  influence  of  sci- 
ence can  be  seen. 

The  results  of  these  efforts  to  keep  up 
with  the  century  have  not  been  as  grati- 
fying to  the  farmer,  however,   as  they 
have  to  tho  manufacturer.     The  latter 
has  prosi>ered  and  waxed  fat  and  built 
up  great  cities,  which  grow  like  mush- 
rooms everywhere  throughout  the  land. 
But  the   farmer  has  found  his  row  as 
hard  to  hoe  as  ever.     His  sturdiest  sons 
and  buxoraest  daughters  have  desertjd 
the  farm  for  the  cities  and  there  is  little 
or  no  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts.      He  has  had  to  begin 
work  as  early  and  stop  it  as  late  as  he 
did    in   the  days  of   scythes  and  flails. 
Tho  mortgage  on  his  farm  has  not  grown 
smaller,  but  has  shown  a  tendency  to  in- 
crease in  size.    In  other  words,  the  farm- 
er is  pla}ing  in  hard  luck  while  pretty 
nearly  every  one  else    gets    all  he  de- 
serves. 

So  does   tho  farmer.     He  deserves  tc 
play  in   hard    luck,  for   he  has  made  a 
big  mistake,  and  we  generally  and  just- 
ly have  to  suffer  for  our  mistakes. 
•    His  progress  and  improvements  have 
come  to  naught  l)ecause  he  began  his 
progress  at  the  wrong  end  and  neglected 
to  make  the  most  important  improve- 
ment    of     all.     He    l)Ought    fertili.iora 
which  enabled   him   to  raise  big  crops 
and    bought     ingenious    machinery    to 
make  those  crops  ready  for  market,  but 
he,  with  open  eyes  and  stubborn  heart, 
refused  to  prepare  the  way  for  getting 
the  cTo\y»    to  market  after  they    were 
raised  and  prepared.    He  made  his  farm 
fertile,  his  bams  commodious  and  hia 
outfit  complete,  but  he  did  all  this  on  an 
island  whose  communication  with   the 
mainland  of  the  market  is  made  precari- 
ous by  every  storm  and  cut  off  complete- 
ly if  inclement  weather  continues  long. 
It  is  the  most  magnificent  piece  of  in- 
consistency the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  farmer  has  improved  his  farm, 
but  he  has  refused  to  improve  the  roads 
whose  condition  governs  the  prosperity 
of  that  farm. 

In  western  New  York  a  great  many 
apples  are  grown.  I  remember  one 
year  when  the  crop  was  large  there 
and  small  everywhere  elH(\  so  that  it 
looked  as  if  the  western  New  York 
farmers  would  make  a  great  deal  ol 
money  out  of  their  season's  yield.  The 
apple  raising  tract  lay  about  five  miles 
from  the  New  York  Central  railway, 
and  I  lived  on  the  road  which  afforded 
practically  the  only  access  to  the  sta- 
tion. For  about  a  week  after  the  apple 
harvest  began  the  weather  was  good  and 
this  road  was  in  fair  condition.  Then 
there  came  a  series  of  pouring  rains. 
The  mud  srot  deeper  and  deeper  in  thiB 


road.  The  wagons,  heavily  loaded  with 
barrels  of  apples,  were  pulled  through  it 
with  constantly  increasing  difficulty.  At 
first  from  twelve  to  sixteen  barrels  had 
been  the  average  load.  This  dwindled 
first  to  ten,  then  to  eight,  and  finally  to 
six  and  four.  Then  the  roads  became 
practically  impassable,  and  the  apple 
raisers  of  that  region  were  actually 
forced  to  delay  selling  their  crop  until 
western  fruit  had  flooded  the  market 
and  the  high  prices  had  passed. 

They  sustained  a  loss  in  that  single 
year  large  enough  to  have  paved  that 
whole  road  with  the  best  macadam  twice 
over.  And  that  was  not  the  first  time 
nor  the  last.  But  the  road  has  not  been 
improved.  It  is  no  better  than  it  was 
then.  Nor  is  this  locality  a  victim  of 
unusual  circumstances.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  agricultural  neighborhoods 
which  are  as  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
the  roads  as  is  this  one. 

The  great  argument  which  is  brought 
against  road  improvement  is  that  it  is 
so  expensive.     A  few  brief  calculations 
will  prove  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning. 
In   the   first  place  there  is  more  than 
enough  money  (or  would  be  if  the  taxes 
were  paid   in  cash  instead  of   "worked 
out")  now  spent  on  most  of  the  roads  of 
the  country  to  pay  the  interest  on  twen- 
ty year  bonds    for  the  improvement  of 
the    roads    and    the    principal  when  it 
comes  due,  and  pay  for  their  careful  and 
adequate    maintenance.       Investigation 
will  show  that  in  no  branch  of  the  public 
service  is  there   more  shameful   waste 
than  there  is  in  that  governing  tho  roads. 
But  arguing  that  it  would  cost  more 
to  build  good  roads  and   keep  them  in 
good  order,  there  would  still  be  a  vast 
profit  on  the  investment.     If  you  are  a 
farmer,  sit  down  and  figure    up   how 
much  time  3'ou   lost  last  year  because 
the  "going  was  bad;"  how  many  extra 
trips  you  had  to  make  to  the  railroad  or 
the  markei  because  you  could  only  haul 
half  a  load  through  the  mud  instead  of 
a  full  one;  how  much  extra  time  your 
hired  men  put  in   because  they  had  to 
drive    slowly    and     were    occasionally 
stuck  in  the  mire;  how  much  it  cost   to 
have  repairs  made  in   wagons  and  har- 
nesses w^hich  would  not  have  been  neces- 
sary if  the  roads  had   been  good;   how 
much  it  cost  to  buy  and  support  the  ex- 
tra horses  which  bad   roads  forced  you 
to  keep. 

Figure  up  all  these  things  and  you 
will  find  that  the  sum  total  is  ten  times 
as  much  each  year  as  your  whole  road 
tax  amounts  to.  In  good  roads  lies  tho 
salvation  of  the  farmer. 

Proflttt  In  Poultry  Keeping:. 

The  Stockman  thinks  that  women 
value  the  hens  at  something  like  their 
true  worth,  and  if  they  were  given  en- 
tire charge  of  the  poultry  and  had  fsur 
facilities  for  keeping  them  they  would 
make  something  out  of  them  surely. 
Whether  you  count  in  comparison,  the 
labor  or  the  feed  or  the  house,  the  hens 
will  draw  ahead  of  any  other  kind  of 
farm  stock  when  it  comes  to  result  in 
dollars.  Say  a  good  cow  costs  fifty  dol- 
lars and  you  make  a  profit  on  her  of 
twenty-five  dollars  a  yeai-;  that's  50  {yer 
cent,  on  ^''our  investment.  Now  fifty 
dollars  will  buy  100  large  pullets  in  the 
fall,  and  in  one  year  these  pullets  can  be 
easily  made  to  pay  a  profit  over  cost  of 
feed  of  $125.      

Color  In  Hor«es  »n<l  Caittle. 

The  white  color  of  horses  and  cattle 
has  been  developed  from  tropical  re- 
sonrces,  and  it  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
superiority  of  the  white  horses  of  the 
desert  and  the  tendency  of  horses  and 
cattle  taken  from  the  colder  climates  of 
the  north  to  the  hot  climates  of  South 
America  and  our  southern  states,  that 
the  gray  colors  increase  and  withstand 
the  heat  better.  The  gray  horses  are 
more  popular  in  the  southern  states  and 
hot  climates. —Western  ARriculturist, 


T  liav.'  of  niv  own  ltowIiik  To  varietios  of  Str:uvl.«Mii(  s,  and  will  till  all  orders  from  6  plante  to  50,000, 
Hii.l  .lo  it  oroiui.tlv.  Trv  Early  Idaho  for  tlu-  larli.st.  Great  Paclflc  fortho  coming  8trawl)erry. 
Oregon  Kverbrariug  forasu,.|.ly  all  suunuer.  Try  Ki.reka,  Wurfleld,  Haverland,  Bubach, 
Gamly,  Cnmbri  laiifT,  Jousle  Michel's  Karly  lor  stan.lanl.  1  ry  ProgreBU  aiMlPalnter  Uasp- 
berrieH,  feweet  Hamburg  illackberriett,  Stuart's  Golden  Apples,  Idaho  Pear»,  Abtt>»d- 
anee,  Satsunia  and  Burbank  Plums,  Champion  Peaches,  Japan  Wlntberrles,  BuflTalo 
Berries,  Shense  Apricots  are  hardy  and  i«inal  to  the  famous  Calilornia  l)e.st.  Cataloj^ie  and  report 
on  stiawbi-rries  free.     A.ldro.s«  »•  BRANDT,  Bremen,  Ohio,  Box  455. 
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A  New  Book  every  Woman  should  read,  entitled, 


Only  12  cts.  in  stamps.  ^^ '■'''" 


aCGQQ 


It  (JIVES  MANY  FACTS  that  wiL  surprise  von.  If  your  mau- 
RiKD  JJFE  is  unhappy  the  remedy  is  {jiven.  The  hook  may  siive 
you  yt'jirs  of  SorroAV  and  Sufferlna:.  It  treats  of  8<ibjects 
of  vital  inii>orta.nce  to  tlu'  health  and  happiness  of  women. 

Semi  for  the  l>-)ok  NOW  or  you  may  not  hive  another  Lhaiice.     Address. 
^-.»^  National   Social    SciiiNCK  1.ea(;ue. 

1')^  305  Fambworth  Street,  Detroit.  Michi^.m. 

•  ^  ^^.^^ 


...":;.i^^^M 


^V\N 


Mention  Pakm  and  Vinetabd. 


Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  iirtliors! 

A   CHARMING   SET   OF   BOOKS, 


E3M:BR,-A.0IN'C3- 


Ten  of  the  Greatest  Novels  Ever  Written 


B"Z"  TEN  OF  THH3 


GREATEST  AUTHORS  WHO  EVER  LIVED ! 

If  you  will  study  the  biographiCH  of  the  great  authors  of  onr  day,  you  will  observe  that  In  most 
Instances  their  reputations  were  made  by  the  production  of  a  single  book.    Let  but  one  work  tnat 


Is  real  1: 
be  trivii 

.iway.    A  wen-Known  New  YorK  puoiisninK  ii'»u»c  ...»c.  .-., """;"""  ii..wonorfAPfP<i  arranffements 

il.e  greatest  and  most  famous  novels  in  the  English  l'V'K"fKe  «nd  ^^e  have  perfected  ar^^^^ 
wlierel)y  we  are  enabled  to  offer  this  handsome  and  va  uable  set  of  books  as  »  Pf^"^'"'"  ^„^^^^ 
Rcrlbers  upon  terms  which  make  them  almost  a  free  gif^    Each  one  pt'ese  famous  n^^^^^^ 
author's  greatest  work-his  masterplece-the  great  P^'  "«"l'"„''\'^f,"^  ^,    f.^^'^Vl^  irencTa/  title  of 
works  comprised  in  this  valuable  set  of  »)ooks    which  are    published  under  tho  general  tiiic  01 
"  Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  Authors,"  are  as  follows: 


EAST  LYNNE, 

By  Mrg.  Henry   Wood. 

JANE  EYBE, 

By  Charlotte  Bronte* 

JOHN  HALIFAX,  OENTLEKAN. 

By  HIImi*  Malock. 

ADAM  BEDE, 

By  George  Kliot. 

THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE, 
By  Wllkie  Collins. 


LADT  ATTDLET*S  SECRET, 

By  Miss  M.  E.  Bratldon. 

VANITY  PAIR, 
By  'W,  M.  Thackeray. 

THE  LAST  DAYS  OP  POMPEII, 

By  Sir  E.  Bulwer  Jjytton. 

TSE  THREE  GUARDSMEN, 
By  Alexander  Dumas. 

PUT  YOURSELP  IN  HIS  PLACE, 
By  Charles  lleade. 


rl  powerful  works  Is  known  thft  worM  over  an;l  "-ead  in  ™-y  cljillzed 

if..r#.«fincy    vet  nurc  and  «'l(!vut  nir    II  moral  tone.      I  hey  are  pubiisiteti 

nX-fe  ^n  n  h5^  v,/.  mlm)ws,  wUh    vny  handsome  and  artistic 

(niti/i  n*\/r^i.     111    trit,    •     I  ...1.1..1.    ...ill    i»„    nil    <trnsi  liKMIt.   trt   t.llft    >loni<> 


Each  of  these  great  and 
hind.     Each   Is  Intensely  int 

portuniiy  of  obtjliiliig  such  splendid  books  upon  such  terms  us  wc  can  give. 

-^  M  «■  •■     -^-^  •  f\SP     *•»  f     ^^^'  *••' *P'"l  the  t<jn  great 

OUl?  MjIuBVSLM.  jrTSVkXVilXL  XJJL^A,  I  novels  alK>vc  named,  com- 
prising the  complete  set  of  "Famous  Fiction  by  the  World's  Greatest  Authors,"  hy  mail,  postage  prrjMiid 
by  ourselves,  also  the  Farm  »n<l  Vliieyiir<l  for  one  year,  upon  receipt  of  only  75  Cents. 
which  is  an  advance  of  of  but  2.5  cents  over  our  regular  sulwcription  price,  so  lliat  you  practically  get  this 
iKjautiful  set  of  lK>ok8  for  only  25  cents.  Subscribers  dcHiring  to  take  advar.lage  of  this  offer  whose  terms 
of  8ul>scription  have  not  yet  expired,  by  renewing  now  will  receive  the  books  at  once,  and  their  subscrip- 
tions will  be  extended  one  year  from  date  of  expiration.  We  will  give  the  complete  set  of  l)Ook8  free  to 
any  one  sending  us  a  club  of  N  yearly  subscribers.  This  is  a  great  premium  fitr-a  great  chance  for  our 
readers     Do  not  miss  it.    Perfect  tatiafaetion  is  guaranteed.    Address  all  letteifc 

FARH  AND  VINEYARD,  Erie,  Pa. 
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EXCELSIOR  LUMBER  LOG  BOOK 


and   Rnpid 
Keckoner, 

ContalninK  tables  of  Board. 
Scaatlintr  and  Plank  Meas- 
ure, Cubic  Contents  of 
Square  and  Round  Timber, 
Cubic  Contents  of  Round 
Timber  when  Squared.  Logs  | 
Heductd  to  incl)  Board 
Measure, Standard  Contents 
ol  Lojfs,  Wood  Measure  in 
Load  and  Pile.  Cost  of  Wood. 
Cost  of  Lumber.  Weight  of 
Grains  per  Bushel,  Contents 
of  Graneries.  Bins.  etc..  Ca- 
pacity ot  Cisterns,  Weight 
of  Seasoned  Lumber  per 
1.000 feet.  We Isrht  of  Solids  per  Cubic  Foot.  Liquors 
per  Gallon.  Wood  per  Cord.  Leneth  of  Nails  and  Num- 
ber in  a  Pound,  and  other  Valuable  Tables,  besides 
Miscellaneous  and  Useful  Information,  etc.  ContaininR 
200  pages.    Boards.  Cloth  Back.  Price,  Postpaid.  30cts. 

New  edi- 
tion.  Ext 
tra  Fine  Binding.  A  complete  Treatise  on  the  Breeding, 
Management  and  Diseases  of  Sheep.  By  Henry  S.  Kan- 
dnll.  LL.  D,  author  of  "Sheep  Huiit)andry  in  the  South." 
"Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry,'  etc.,  etc.  Very  fully 
illustrated.    Extra  cloth  binding.    8vo.    Price.... $2.00 


RANDALL'S  PRACTICAL  SHEPHERD. 


A  work 
on    the 


LEWIS'  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BOOK. 

Breeds.  Breeding.  Rearing,  and  General  Manaeement  of 
Poultry,  with  full  instructions  for  Caponizing.  Over 
100  engravings,  8vo.   Extra  cloth  binding.    Price.  $1.50 

HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP.  ruSlS/^^o^LlTtr 

Ing  the  bufTrtlo.  elk,  moose,  dear,  antelope,  bear,  fox. 
grouse,  quail,  geese.  duck.s,  wocdcocks.  snipe,  etc.. 
etc.  Tells  you  nil  about  steel  trans;  How  to  make 
home-made  traps,  and  how  to  trap  the  bear,  wolf,  wol- 
verine, fox.  lynx,  badffer.  otter,  beaver,  fisher,  marten, 
mink,  etc..  etc.  Birds  of  prey;  Poisomng  carnivorous 
animals;  with  full  directions  for  preparing  pelts  for 
market,  etc.   By  J.  H.  Batty.  Illustrated.  Clo.  Price  $1.50 


WILLARD'S  PRACTICAL  BUTTER  BOOK. 


Acorn- 
p  I  e  te 
Treatise  on  Butter  Makina  at  Factories  and  Farm 
Dairies,  including  the  Selection,  Feeding,  and  Manage 
mentof  Stock  for  Butter  Dairying,  with  Plans  for  Dairy- 
rooms  and  Creameries,  Dairy  Fixtures.  Utensils,  etc. 
50  illustrations.    Cloth.    Price »l-00 

THE  GUNSMITH'S  HANUALi  for ^tlie*^  American 
gunsmith,  being  a  practical  guide  to  all  branches  of  the 
trade.  This  book  is  designed  to  furnish  such  intorma- 
tion  as  shall  »)e  of  the  most  use  in  the  actual  everyday 
work  of  the  .shop,  and  for  such  demands  or  emergen- 
cies as  are  liable  to  challenge  the  knowledge  or  skill  of 
the  workman.  A  handsome  volume  of  nearly  400largc 
pages,  with  numerous  engravings,  diagrams  and  Piafes. 
Cloth.    Price ^i.Q>J 

WILLARD'S  PRACTICAL  DAIRY  HUSBANDRY. 

New  edition.  Over  200 illustrations.  A  complete  Treat- 
ise on  Dairv  Farms  and  Farming  ;  Dairy  Stock  and 
Stock  Feeding;  Milk  ;  Its  management  and  Manufac- 
ture into  Butter  and  Cheese  ;  History  and  Mode  of 
Organization  of  Butter  and  Cheese  Factories  ;  Dairy 
Utensils,  etc.  550  pages,  large  octavo,  cloth .  .Price  $3.00 

TCU  lODCC  CUnilCU  A  Practical  Treatise,  show- 
IlII  AUnilO  LnUUOIli  ing  how  a  very  small  farm 
may  be  made  to  support  a  very  large  family,  with  fulj- 
and  minute  instructions  as  to  the  best  mode  of  Culti- 
vating the  Smaller  Fruits,  such  as  Strawberries.  Rasp- 
berries, Blackberries,  etc.  Also,  what  capital  is  needed 
Cloth,    Price »iO*^ 

JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  GARDEN,  FARM, 

and  Barn-vard.— Embracing  the  Cultivation  of  Vege- 
tables Frifit.  Flowers,  all  Field  Crops.  Details  of  Farm 
Work,  and  rearing  Domestic  Animals.  New  and  revised 
edition.    One  volume.  Cloth.   Price $1.50 

WOODWARD'S  GHAPERIES  AND  HORTICUL- 

tural  Buildings.— Designs  and  Plans  of  Hot  beds  Cold 
Pits  Propagating  Houses.  Forcing  Houses.  Hotand  Cold 
Graiieries,  (Jrcen  Houses.  Conservatories.  Orchard 
Houses,  etc..  with  the  various  modes  ot  Ventilating  and 
H.aling.    Cloth.     Price $i  00 

WOODWARD'S  COTTAGES  AND  FARM  HOUSES. 

188  Designs  and  Plans  of  low-priced  Cottages.  Farm 
Houses,  and  Out-Bulldings.  12mo,  fully  illustratecb 
Cloth.    Price 'l**) 

HARNEY'S    BARNS,    0UT-BUILDIN6S    AND 

Fences.— Designs  and  Plans  of  SUibles.  Farm  Barns, 
Out-Buildtngs.  (Jates.  (Jateways.  Fences.  Stable  Fittings 
and  Furniture,  fullv  described,  with  nearly  20O  illus- 
trations. Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  binding.  Price,  $4.00 

MONCKTON'S  NATIONAL    CARPENTER   AND 

Joiner.— A  Complete  work,  covering  the  whole  science 
of  Carpentry.  Joinery,  Roofing.  Framing,  etc.  Fully 
explained  and  illustrated  by  large  Scale  Diagrams, 
in  two  colors.  Royal  quarto,  extra  cloth  hindjng. 
i'rice $a.ou 

WHEELER'S  RURAL  HOME.  S?,ff/.',!'.!'".f.".'! 

directii>n8  for  Designing,  Building,  Heating.  Furnishing, 
and  Form  of  Contract  and  Specifications.  Clo.  Price  $l.oO 


"A  Mine  of  Knowledge." 

PAYNE'S  BUSINESSPOINTERS.AhandyEiv. 

cyclopedia  of  Information  neces- 
sary to  busiiieas  Huccess.  t'oinpris- 
ingr  U.  S.  Customs  laws.    Passport 
regulatiouB.     Rates    of    foreign 
poHtajre.       Naturalization     laws. 
How  to  lndor»*e  checks.    Debt  of  I 
U.  S.    Wnflfes  table.    Professional  i 
titles.     F.ducational  Btatistics  of  | 
the    world.       Some     interesting  ' 
facts.    Interest  laws  of  U.  S.    In-  ' 
terest  tables— 6, «,  7,  8  and  10  per 
ct.    Table  of  compound  interest. 
Table  of  weights  and  measures 
and    the    metric    system.      List 
abbreviations.     Marks  and  rules 
of  punctuation  and  a<.'oent.    Dic- 
TIONABT  OF  SYNONYMS.     Patent 
law.     Legal  forms  used  in  bus-i- 
nesfl,   private   marks  of   pricev 
How  to  measure  land.    Legal  rates  of  Intf  re^t.    Rates  of 
postage  in  U.  8.    American  value  of  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins.  Copvright  law  U.  8.    Latin,  French,  Spanish 
and  Italian  wor^s  and  phrapes.    Use  of  capital  letters, 
etc.,  etc.    "'Taking  tn  all  a  handy  and  reliable  companion 
for  those      'lo  desire  to  "Live  and  Lkaen."-  IRi)  pages, 
bouudml      Uerette cover.    Price ^5  cl* 

Seale's  Calisthenics  A  Light, 
Qym nasties  for  Younff 
Folks. 

—lao  Illustrations  from  Life  by  Pho- 
tof^raphic  Process.  Containing  Broom 
and  Fan  Drills,  Marches,  rencing. 
Club,  Wand  and  Dumb  Bell  Exercises, 
Swimming,  and  Music  for  marching. 
This  is  the  most  complete  work  pub- 
lished  on  the  subject.    x6o  pages. 

Boards *. .  75  cts. 

Cloth,  Price |x.oe 

Excelsior  Select  lons.—A  collection  of  tbe 

most  popular  and  successful  read- 
•  {ngs  and  recitations  adapted  for 
public  or  parlor  entertainments. 
Besides  the  New  and  Original 
pieces  never  before  published  in 
permanent  form.this  volume  brings 
together  many  of  the  best  selec- 
tions of  humorous,  dramatic,  senti> 
mental,  patriotic,  elo<^uent,  pathetic 
and  dialect  pieces  m  prose  and 
poetry.  Containiof  300  pages. 
PricCtt«*«*t**ttt •totoxt-  •  ,$^.04 


JACQUES'  MANUAL  OF  THE  HOUSE.  ^T 

l>w('lliii>rs.    Hams,  Stables,  and     Out-Buil<linKS.  of; 


BROWN'S   RECITER 

Comtaining     7  3  Se- 
lections  of   popular 
Recitations  and  Ilead- 
Inffs;  many  of  which 
have  never  before  ap- 
peared    in  print.     There 
are  more  funny  selections 
in  this  book  tnan  serious 
ones,  because  the  author 
has  found  that  people  like 
fun  better  than  sad- 
ness.    It  contains  202 
^ages. 

Paper  Cover,  Price 25  cts* 

Kxeelslor  Recitations  and  Read* 

IngS.— Being  a  new  and  carefully 

compiled  selection  of  Humorous*  Dra« 
matic.  Sentimental,  Patriotic,  Elo- 
quent, Pathetic  and  Dialect  Pieces,  in 
prose  and  poetry.  Designed  and  ar- 
ranged for  public  and  parlor  recitation 
and  reading.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  i;\  the  prepan.don  of  this  series. 
The  chief  aim  has  been  to  insert  selec- 
tions especially  adapted  for  public  or 
private  recital.  !Voa.  1,  3,  3  and  <#> 
ready. 

Each  number  contains  176  paget. 

Paper  cover,  price a5cu.eu.Ji« 


£LECTRO  MOTORS;  HOW  MADE 

ANDHOWUSED.  ; 

A    HANDBOOK   FOR^   .AMA- 
TEURS    AND     Practical 
MEN   BY  S.    R.   BOTTONB. 
AUTHOR     OF    "ThK    DY-  | 
NAMO,"  "ElBCTRICAL  I 
InSTRV'MINT     Id  a  K  I  N  O  j 

FOR  Amateurs,"  **Elec-  ' 
TRIG  Bells,"  etc.,  itc. 
AND   A.    M.    A.  Beale, 

AUTHOR     OF     B  ■  A  L  E"8 

Calisthenics,  ktc.-A  coniplete  and  wn'Plf  <;f 

planation  of  the  source  of  the  power  in  a  dynamo 

ind  the  method  of  applying  the  same,  comnu-nc- 

ingwith  a  Simple  Motor,  0"tP'"<>«'*^<^.'°^J^'i,*Jl^,* 
position  of  the  Siemen's.  Thompson  s,  Wallter  8. 
3rison  and  other  motors.  .       ^ 

In  addition  three  special  chapters  by  an  Amen- 
-an  author  follow  in  which  the  information  •m* 
)iace8  all  American  improvements.  The  worl 
[s  probably  the  most  complete  and  easily  under 
rtood  of  any  of  the  many  now  In  the  field. 
•80  Pages,  Cloth,  Price 76  ct» 

losh    Hayseed's     Adventures     In 

New  York.  -  Illustrated 
by  numerous  engravings  ex 
pressly  made  for  this  work 
by  Mr.  Harry  Coultaus,  th< 
eminent  Caricaturist  on  "  Life.' 
There  is  a  World  of  Fun  ir 
Uncle  Josh's  Adventures  in 
the  Great  Empire  City.  Con- 
taining 138  pages,  large  octavo 

Price as  eta 

Burdett's    French     and    YankM 
Dialect   Recitations  and 

Readings.— This  comprises  the 
mv)st  amusing  illustrations  of  Frencht 
English  and  Yankee  dialect  selected 
from  all  the  best  sources  of  the  past 
and  present,  containing  34  laughable 
Yankee  dialect  selections  and  20  hu- 
morous French  dialect  readings  and 
recitations,  making  in  all  the  best  cal* 
lection  publish ;d.  many  of  them  never 
appearing  in  print  before.  Illustrated. 
Paper  cover.    Price ssctft 

Mow  to  Draw  and  Paint,— a  complete 

hand-book  on  the  whole  art  of 
drawing  and  painting,  containing 
concise  instructions  in  outline, 
light  and  shade,  perspective, 
sketching  from  nature;  figure 
drawing,  artistic  anatomy,  land- 
scape, marine,  and  jxjrtrait  paint- 
ing •  the  principles  of  colors  ap- 
plied to  paintings,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
over  TOO  illustrationt. 
Board  cover.    Price.. goCtab 


Bp| 


irechen  Rte  Deutachf 


German  at  a  Glance. 

A  new  system  on  the  most  simple  principles,  fof 
niversal  self-tuition,  with  English  pronunciation  of 
every  word.  By  this  system  any  person  can  become 
*roficient  in  the  German  language  in  a  very  short 
lime.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  easy  method  ever 
published.     By  Franz  Thimm,    (Revised  edition.) 

l5ound  in  boards,  cloth  back 35  cts^ 

Paoercover     Price asct* 

■rudder  Gardner's  Stump  Speech* 

rs  and  Comic  Lec" 

tii  res.— <-^ui.L  .luing  the 

best  hits  of  the  h  ading 
^'  egro  ti  elimutor.s  of  tlie  pre- 
sent day,  co:iii>risirig  the 
most  aiTiuping  a.' J  sile-split- 
tiug  contiibution  of  orator- 
ical efiii>iu;i3  wlioh  have 
ever  been  j-rodu  cd  to  tl»e 

Eublic.  Tl.e  newest  ftnd 
BSt  book  of  Jsegi-  >  comic- 
alities pnb'.ished.  IGOpages. 
Bound  in  illurainated^uiier 
covers.   Price...... .^if  ct»*. 


The  Elite  Letter  Writer.-A  compict. 

guide  and  assistant  for  p<ilite  correspond- 
ence. Containing  rules  and  directions  for 
writing  on  various  subjects,  together  with 
original  specimen  letters  on  Friendship. 
Relationship.  Love.  CongratulaUon,  Con- 
dolence, Favor,  Advice.  Travel;  Misccl- 
laneous  snpgestions  i<>r  letter  writers, 
Postal     Laws,    List    d     >t)nreviations, 

Latin,   French,   Spanish    and    l.alian 

Phrases.    1 1  andsome  paper  cover 


Burdett's  Ohakespervar. 

tlt»nc    aiioi    Read3.igt^ 

consisting  of  choice  readings  aa<| 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  adapted 
to  amateur  and  professional  recitaL 
The  recitations  in  this  volume  in- 
clude dialogues  as  well  as  mono- 
logues from  the  works  of  the  great 
ftoet,  which  can  be  effectively  de- 
ivered  in  parlor  or  school,  as  well 
as  a  large  number  of  other  p    cet 

f giving  scope  to  dramatic  elocution 
rom  Knowles,  Ryron^^Halleck, 
Burns.  P.  inr,  Macaulay,  Kellogg; 
Drydenan'^  iMi"-*:  *■'  c.--  — :- .  t  in  nrose  and  t)oe»ry. 
Price •.•titftiiftf(tiif«it  t«t«*««. .4S6ttb 


How  to 
ild 
all 
kindH.    126  U«jsii{ii8  and  Plans.    Very  lull  and  complctf'. 
Cloth.    Price , »'•"" 

WOODWARD'S    SUBURBAN   AND    COUNTRY 

HousPH  -70  DcslKnsnnd  Plans,  and  numerous exainidcs 
of  the  Frencli  Roni,  with  a  complete  setof  .SpcclMcutlons. 
Hints  on  Buildlni?.  and  Eshavs  on  "eatlnir  and  Vcntlla- 
tion.     l-2ino.  fully  illustrated.    Cloth.    Price flOO 

WCODWARD'S  COUNTRY  HOMES.  J^'^^ffi! 

with  descrli'tlon  o(  the  m-nner  ol  coiistriictliuf  B"l'<'"" 
Frames.    Extra  cloth  blndlnT    llustrated.  Price.. »1.00 

%  Hftbia  V.  Espanoll 

Spanish  at  a  Glance. 

A  new  system  arranged  for  self  tuition  being  the 
easiest  .  method  of  acquiring  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge Ot  the  Spanish  language  ever  published. 

Bmnd  in  boards,  cloth  back •  ■  •   35  *-'*• 

Bound  in  paper  cover.  Price a^ct* 


Marefct^s  Original  Dialogues  anc 

Speeches  for    Wee 

Tots. — Cfnr.prising  a  va 
riety  of  short  speeches  and 
dialogues  suitable  to  children 
from  three  to  ten  years  old, 
and  adapted  to  public  and  pri- 
vate exhibitions,  school  an- 
niversaries, and  other  enter- 
tainments. The  aim  has  also 
been,  to  make  the  exerci>^ca 
of  the  most  interesting  and 
enlivening  nature,  thereby 
el  citing  the  scholars'  uimrst 
endeavor,  and  creating  anev/ 
a  desire  on  their  part  for  tl:c 
betterment  of  themselves  ar.J 
of  the  school.  The  exercises 
will  be  found  to  be  brief, 
characterized  by  good  taste, 
and  pervaded  lhroU£;houi  by 
c  pure,  moral  lone.  , 
B -ards 35  cts, 


p_4^s-"r  cjvcr. 


......••.•••.••••••••*•.< 


.25  eta. 


Byrne's  Log-Book  and  Ready- 
Reckoner  is  the  most 
concise,  complete  and  cor- 
rect work  ever  issued. 
Among  its  contents  will  be 
found  tables  arranged  to 
show  values  from  one- 
sixteenth  of  a  cent  each 
upwards ;  tables  of  board, 
scantling  and  plank  meas- 
ure ;  logs  reduced  to  board 
measure ;  round  timl>er 
when  squared  ;  also  spars 
and  other  timber.  Wages 
and  board    by  the  week. 

Interest    tables,  e:c.,  etc.    By  Oliver  Byrne,  Civil, 

Military  and  Mechanical  Engineer. 

Boaxds ••• ....•«••• ••' 35  *""• 


Electric  Bells. and  all  about  them« 

•    S.  R.  BoTTONE.     iq6  pages,  zot 
ii.u  tra  ions. 

In  this  volume  the  whojc  sub. 
jtctof  Electric  Bel>8  is  explained 
in  simple  lan^'uage.  Any  on« 
with  i.n  English  education  can 
mast'r  it  in  a  few  hours.  The 
illusirjtions  are  great  helps  to 
underatandine  the  descriptions. 
The  work  beeins  by  showing  how 
the  force  ai  plied  to  Electric  Bells 
is  produced,  and  goes  on  to  tell 
how  to  arrange  every  kind  of  sig- 
nal which  can  be  eivcn  by  elec- 
tricity,  as  well  as  all  needed  infor- 

mation  that  belongs  to  the  subject. 

It  is  just  the  bv>ok  needed  by  mechanics  who  have 
occasional  calisupon  them  to  mount  bells,  and  Bell- 
Hangers.  Locksmiths,  etc.,  who  are  not  yet  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  uses  of  the  Electric  Bell. 
Cloth .»•♦♦ 75  c«* 


«« Know  tho  lot?  aii<S  QToJd  migattcnf 
Dftvne'a  Lctzal  Ad v I ser-i«  »««''««*' 

^  /cral     Government     o',,  the 

United   States,  and  will    be 
found    invaluable    to   those 

I  who  are  forced  to  appeal  to 
the  lav,  as  well  as  to  that 
large  class  who  wish  to  avoid 
it.  The  whole  is  alphabeti- 
cally arranged  so  as  to  make 
reference  to  it  easy.  This 
work    also     contains    legal 

I  forms  of  Deeds,  Mortgages, 
Contracts,Assignments,Pow- 
er  of  Attorney .AcknowledRC- 

Iments,   Builders'    Contracts, 
Bills  of  Lading.  Bil's  of  Ex 
change,    Affidavits,    CerliO- 
_  ficate  of  Incorporation,  Fonn 

•»f  Release    fror  Sale  Contracts,  Respon-^ibilitics  ol 


Words   and 
Price..  ..35 cts. 


Carpenter's  Manual. 

—  Instructs  in  the  use  of  tools 
and  the  various  operations  of 
the  trade,  including  drawing 
for  carpenters,  forms  of  con- 
tracts, specifications,  *c., 
with  plain  instructions  for 
beginners,  and  full  glossary 
of  terms  used  in  the  trade. 
Also  gives  plans  and  specifi- 
cations for  building  a  number 
of  frame  houses,  TUustraterf 
Price socti 

Dunbar's  Complete  Hcnd-Book  of 

Etiquette.— This  vork  pre- 
sents, in  a  clear  an6  intelligible 
manner,  the  whole  ar  and  philoso- 
phy of  Etiquette.  Amon,^  the  con- 
tents are:  Bodily  Deportment, 
Speak  Grammatically,  Self-respect, 
Pedantry,  Social  Characters,  Trav- 
eling, Useful  Hints  on  Conversa- 
tion, Forms  of  Invitation.  Letters  of 
Introduction, Bridal  Etiquette,  Ball- 
room Etiouatte,  etc.,  etc  bound  in 
Boards,  cloth  back.  > 

P"^* -...soCtt 


Payne's  Business  Letter  Writer  and 
A  (s)  il^n    M<^nual  of  Commer* 

^/^    ImI'     Clal     Forms,  —  Containing 
■»  v>L  specimen  Letters  on  all  possible 

business  topics,  with  appropriate 
answers.  Containing  general  in- 
formation with  regard  to  busi- 
ness matters  the  rules  for  punc- 
tuation, the  abbreviations  most 
used  in  the  mercantile  world,  a 
dictionary  of  mercantile  terms,  % 
table  of  synonyms,  and  other  in- 
formation which  may  t>e  of  value 
Ne'v  edition,  revised  and  en 
Boards,  $0  CUT 


to  the  business  man 

largcxl.    8 16  pages,  extra  cloth,  75  cts, 


«< 


ow  to  Debate  a.nd  \%  tt»^  to  Debate.'' 

ROWTON'S 
COMPLETE    DEBATER. 
<  ontalniiiu  l><-l>atfB.  Out- 
lliieM  of  Del».*t".««  aittl  tiu«"»- 
tiouH  f4»r  IllSfii«i<Hlon. 

In  addition  to  these  are  a  large 
collection  of  dtbiitable  questions. 
The  authorii  ie^  to  be  referred  t«)  for 
information  l)iMn;.;.!V,von  at  ih^  close 
of  every  «lei>at ;  lhiou«h<>ut  the 
work,  nmkii'g  it  th-  moHt  com 
plete  work  tmtho  su  jectever  pub- 

ftshe^l.    (  ON.AINI    0  Nl.NE  CoMruiTK 

Debates  and  !(«  Que.stio.n8  for  I)isrus.moN 

The  most  perfect   work  of  its  kind  puhllswei, 
and  especially  ail ;'.,'te«l  to  Liti-rury  and  L>u..ating 

^Uontafnlng  ov.-r  2»»0  pages,  Ijoimd  in  board? ^witlt 
Cloth  baok.     Pric«  5  O  *:^_^^^^  •    ■- •?  .,  cts. 

Electrical  [instrument  MaklnVforl 

Amateurs,     hj^ 

S.  k.  BoTTONB.  Con- 
tains plain  instructions 
by  help  of  which  any  on* 
with  an  oidinary  know- 
ledge of  English,  and 
moderately  bandy  with 
t<  <<is,  cm  make  for  his 
own  entertainment,  or  for 
use  in  the  study  oia  great 
science,  all  the  instruments 
nnw  employed  in  theoreti- 
cal or  practical  Electricity, 
from  Torsion  Balances, 
Holti  Machines  and  In- 
duction Coils  to  Dyna- 
mos, Electric  «  Motors, 
Telephones,  Phonographs 
and  Micrographs;  and  all 
the  experiments  of  the  great  leaders  in  these  studies, 
Wheatstone,  B*ll,  Price.  HuKhcs,  and  Edison,  can. 
after  an  attentive  penisnl  of  this  book,  be  understood 
and  re^tcatcd.    aoo  pages,  cloth,  postpaid,, .... 75  ct^ 


n  paper  cover.  Price a5«»      ooaros -  — 4.    _*   -D.i^^.  A^/4«-/ioa 

Any  of  .he  above  Books  sent,  securely  packed  and  postage  paid,  to  any  addre«  on^eceipt  ^^'^^rfe,    r 
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MANAGEMENT     OF     BEEft 


An   Iowa  Wonitin'H   IMaiii  Account  of  Her 
MethutU  ill   tli«   ApiHi'y. 

Mrs.  Henry    Lowu.  an  Iowa   beekeep 
er,  gives  the  following  straightforward 
account  of  how  she  manages  bees  in  The 
American  Bee  Journal: 

In  the  spring  I  clipped  the  wings  of 
all  queens  that  were  not  clipi)ed.  Col 
ony  No.  1  swarms.  !  hive  it.  No.  1  is 
queenless.  I  cut  all  queen  cells  out  ot 
No.  1  When  No.  3  swarms  I  cage  the 
queen  and  lay  it  on  top  of  No.  I.  The 
swarm  will  tind  their  queen  and  settle 
on  top  of  hive  No.  I  i  move  the  queen 
cage  to  the  front  of  the  entrance.  Then 
they  will  begin  going  in.  When  partly 
in  I  give  them  their  queen.  Then  war 
begins,  i  wet  a  rag  with  water  an<l 
drop  a  few  drops  of  carbolic  acid  on  the 
rag.  Then  1  smoke  them  in  and  push 
the  rag  in  at  one  corner  of  the  entrance 
This  gives  them  all  the  same  scent  and 
they  are  peaceable.  1  manage  all  my 
colonies  in  this  way  I  give  them  plenty 
of  room. 

1   have   twenty-six   colonies  and  work 
one-half  for  extracted  honey  and  the  rest 
for  comb  honey      I  get  the  honey  if  it  is 
to  be  had.     In   ten   or   fifteen  days  they 
will  build  queen  cells  and  swann   out;  I 
cage  the  queen  and  lay  the  cage  in  front 
of  the  entrance;  then  1  cut  out  all  queen 
cells.     The  swarm  then  comes  back  and 
goes  in  and  begins  to  work  as  if  nothing 
had    happened.     Sometimes    they    will 
build  queen  cells    and  swann   out   the 
second  time.     1  then  cage  the  queen  and 
cut  out  queen  cells,  when  they  will  come 
back,    go    in    and    give  up  swarming 
Sometimes  1  have  three  or  four  swarms 
a  day.     As  fast  as  they  sji^arm  I  cut  out 
queen  cells,  so  as  to  be  r6ady  to  double 
up  all  swarms  that  come.     1  had  thirty 
four  swarms  the  past  season  and  doubled 
up  all  but  one  that  1  hived.     1  am   fifty 
four  years  old  and  do  all  the  work  in  the 
apiary  myself     As  it   has   t)enefited  me 
in  managing   my  apiary  in  this  way   I 
want  others  to  be  helped  by  it.     1  found 
it  out  by  experimenting 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  BARNYARD  MANURES. 


Their  Composition  and  Valuation  as  Stated 
by  a  Scientific  AgriculturiHt. 

The  functions  of  manures,  as   briefly 
stated  by  a  professor  of  the  University 
of  North    Wales,    who    has    conducted 
extensive    manurial    experiments,    are: 
1.  In  many  cases  the  improvement  of 
the     mechanical    and    physical    condi- 
tion   and    the    texture    of    the    soil  to 
which  the  manures  are  applied.     Thus 
lime,  when  applied  to  sour  land,  decom- 
poses, and  therefore  renders  harmless, 
the  sour  organic  acids  whose  presence  in 
the  soil  is  the  cause  of  the  sour  or  acid 
condition  of  the  land.     When  farmyard 
manure  is  applied  to  land  the  texture 
and  physical  condition  of    the  soil    is 
much  improved  by  the  organic  matter 
of  which  this  manure  is  largely  com- 
posed.    2.  In   many  cases  manures  act 
on  plant  food  already  present  in  the  soil 
and  convert  this  plant  food   into  such  a 
condition  that  it  can  be  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants.     The  manurial  value  of 
lime  is  due  principally  to  the  action  of 
this  manure  on  the  food  of  plants  al- 
ready present  in  the  soil.     3.  The  most 
important    function    of    manures  is  to 
supply    plant    food    necessary    for    the 
growth  of  crops  which  is  deficient  in  the 
soil.      The    necessary    constituents    of 
plant  food  that  are  generally  deficient 
in  soils  are  nitrogen,   phosphoric  acid 
and  potash. 

Nitrogen  occurs  in  manures  as  ni- 
trates, e.  g.,  nitrates  of  soda;  ammonia 
salts,  e.  g.,  sulphate  of  ammonia:  or- 
ganic nitrogen,  e.  g.,  dried  blood.  Ni- 
trogen as  nitrates  is  immediately  availa- 
ble as  plant  food.  Nitrogen  as  ammonia 
salts  soon  l)ecome8  available.  Nitrogen 
as  organic  nitrogen  is  much  more  slowly 
available. 


Phosphoric  acid,  combined  with  lime, 
is  generally  present  in  manures  as  insol- 
uble phosphate  of  lime,  e.  g.,  bone  meal 
and  basic  slag;  soluble  phosphate  of 
lime,  e.  g.,  superphosphates.  Insoluble 
phosphate  of  lime  is  converted  into  solu- 
ble, or  superphosphate,  by  treating  it 
with  sulphuric  acid.  Soluble  phosphates 
are  generally  more  active  than  insoluble 
phosphates  in  promoting  plant  growth. 

Potash  is  the  valuable  ingredient  in 
kainit  and  muriate  of  potash.  Potash 
has  generally  a  better  effect  on  light 
than  on  heavy  soils.  Superphosphate 
and  nitrate  of  soda  should  not  l^  mixed, 
or  if  mixed  must  be  sown  immediately. 
This  also  applies  to  the  mixing  of  basic 
slag  and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Artificial  manures  should  be  pur- 
chased on  a  guaranteed  analysis,  and 
the  source  from  which  the  fertilizing  in- 
gredients of  the  manure  are  derived 
should  be  stated.  This  precaution  is  es- 
pecially necessary  in  purchasing  bone 
or  mixed  manures.  The  percentage  of 
nitrogen  in  a  manure  should  be  stated 
in  its  equivalent  of  ammonia,  that  of  in- 
soluble phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of 
lime,  soluble  phosphoric  acid  as  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  that  of  potash  salts 
in  their  equivalent  of  potash.  Artificial 
manures  are  valued  according  to  the 
quantities  of  nitrogen,  soluble  phosphate 
of  lime,  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash  they  contain. 

Farmyard  manure  contains  all  the  in- 
gredients of  plant  food.  This  manure  is 
exceedingly  variable  in  quality,  as  the 
quality  varies  with  the  nature  of  the 
food  given  to  the  animal,  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  litter  used,  the  method 
by  which  the  manure  is  produced  and 
its  treatment  from  the  time  of  produc- 
tion until  it  is  applied  to  the  land. 

Notes. 

Side  hill  creameries  are  cooler  and 
more  airy  than  othei  s  in  hot  weather. 

The  double  cream  cheese  known  as 
fromago  de  Brie  is  good  for  dyspeptics. 

In  building  a  creamery  divide  the 
space  oflf  into  a  butter  room,  cream  room 
and  milk  room. 

One  thing  is  certain:  In  reality  the  in- 
terests of  producer,  dealer  and  consumer 
are  one,  and  the  time  will  come  when 
this  will  be  understood. 

It  is  true  as  gospel  that  if  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  always  sup- 
plied with  the  finest  quality  of  cAieese 
they  would  eat  three  times  as  much  as 

they  do  now. 

Ererytwdy  is  sajing  a  good    word   for 

the  bush  lima  bean. 

Illinois  gives  a  bounty  of  two  cents  on 
English  sparrows  killed. 

The  onioo  crop  is  counted  a  valuable 
one  in  the  state  of  Connecticut. 

It  was  agreed  at  the  Florida  World's 
fair  convention  to  raise  the  sum  of  $100.- 

000. 

A  recent  report  says  that  in  the  state 
of  Virginia  there  are  15,000,000  acres  of 
land  lying  antilled  from  year  to  year. 

Baked  milk  is  the  latest  fad.  Milk 
put  into  a  jar  or  crock  and  baked  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  for  eight  hours  be- 
comes thick  like  custard.  It  is  said  to 
be  very  nutritious. 

Dealers  in  dairy  products  and  eggs  in 
England  have  been  endeavoring  to  per- 
suade railway  officials  to  attach  special 
cars  containing  these  goods  to  passenger 
trains,  in  order  that  they  may  quickly 
reach  their  destination.  Some  of  the 
roads  have  done  this. 

The  Holstein-Friesian  cow  Pauline 
Paul  made  1,158  pounds  15|  ounces  of 
butter  in  one  year.  This  is  the  largest 
yield  on  record.  A  Jersey  cow,  Bisson's 
Belle,  finished  recently  one  year  with 
1,028  pounds  18|  ounces  to  her  credit. 
This  is  the  largest  year's  record  yet 
made  by  a  Jersey.  Belle  is  an  imported 
•ow. 
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REE  TQMATa 

fl  Pepfeet  JWafvel 

The  ONLY  TRUE  TREE  TOMATO 

nffar  IIa  in  This  is  the  only  variety  that  can 
UIICl   NUt  lUi  lay  claim  to  the  title  of  "Tkee 

.IfS^-^L  HEI6HT  OF  10  or  12  FEET, 

and  produces  fruit  of  an  immense  size  and  of  the 
FINEST  FLAVoii.  At  an  enormous  price  we  pur- 
chased the  true  stock  of  this  tomato  from  the 
originator,  and  this  seed  CAN  BE  procured  only 

FROM  us.  It  is  ORNAMENTAL  KS  woll  aS  USEFUL. 
Two  or  three  of  the.^e  plants  will  make  a  wonderful 
display,  and  if  cared  for,  will  produce  all  the 
tomatoes  one  family  can  use.    Single  specimens 

often  measure  over  6  inches  in  diame- 
ter and  weig'h  over  3  lbs.  The  demand  for 
this  rare  novelty  last  season  was  greater  than  the 
supply  Send  in  your  order  early  this  year. 

FLOWER  and  VEGETABLE  SEEDS] 


ilTTrfflr" 
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TO  READERS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  '^'^^^ 
In  order  to  induce  every  reader  of  this  paper  to 
test  Northern  Grown  Seeds,  we  will  give,  free  of 
charge  to  every  person  who  sends  us  Ha  cents  in 
silver  or  postal  note  for  a  packet  of  this  rare  to- 
matOi  and  names  this  paper  and  number  of  oiler,  a 
COUPON  that  entitles  them  to  a  collection  of 
either  flower  or  vegetable  seeds,  which  at  our  cata- 
logue prices  amounts  to  75  cents.  We  make  this 
LIBERAL  OFFER  SIMPLY  tO  INTUODUOK  NORTHERN 

Grown  Seeds  into  all  sections.  The  seeds  will  be 
Bent  to  you  post-paid  onre_turn  of  the  coupon  to  us. 

and  thousands  of  valuable  premiums 

will  be  distributed  among  our  patrons  this  year. 
Our  catalogue  will  tell  you  how  to  get  them. 

O^P  CATALOGUE  for  this  season  is  by  far 
^^  the  mobt  complete  ever  published,  containing 
colored  phites  and  hundreds  of  illustrations.  It  is 
a  thoroughly  reliable  guide,  and  a  book  that  no 
person  who  uses  seeds  or  j)lants  should  be  with- 
out. Price,  a*  cents.  This  book  will  be  sent 
FREE  to  all  who  order  a  package  of  the 
Mansfield  Tomato. 

"The  CiiiCAoo  Inter-Ocean "  says 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  basket  of  Tree 
Tomatoesinot  one  weighed  less  than 
a  pound.   The  fruit  is  solid,  flavor 
delicious.    Many  weigh  2  lbs. 


Bent  to  you  post-paid  on  return  of  tl 

GRAifo  Upright  piano 


B  RO  M  US    I N  E  R  M  I S— The  grass  for  drouth  stricken  districts  and  dry  soils. 
EARLY  BUTLER  CORN— The  earliest  yellow  dent  variety  in  cultivation. 
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LL.MAYf^^CO.  STPAUIMINN 


Mention  Farm  and  Vineyard. 


KARIOK  BARLIITP  9 

'noMETAi.Ks"  EACH  wr.rK 


Did  you  ever  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a 
charming  household  paper  that  comes 
every  wee/c,  at  ^i.oo  a  year  ?  There  is 
but  07ie,  And  it's  a  paper  that  is  giving 
women  everywhere  a  new  sensation. 

No  FREE  SAMPLES.  Send  two  st.imps  for  specimen  number.  flf^And 
if  you  are  so  fixed  that  you  could  do  some  moderately-paying  work  for  ua 
at  your  home,  compiling  lists,  addressing,  etc.,  please  say  so. 

HOUSEKEEPER'S  WEEKLY,  29  North  Seventh  St..  Phjla. 


S33S 


Subscriptions  to  the  JHoii«el«eei>er»«  "Weelcly  are  received  at  the  office  of 
the  Farm  «fe  Vineyard.  Every  one  subscribing  through  the  Farn\  «fe  Vine- 
yard gets  free  a  special  premium,  the  beautiful  "ART  PORTFOLIO,"  a  collection  of  exquisite 
photo-engravings,  in  a  rich  case  of  white  antique  parchment.     Cash  must  be  sent  with  the  order. 

SPECIAL  CLUBBING  OFFER.-The  Ilonselceeper's  WeeUly  and 
Tlio  FariM  «&  Vineyard,  both  for  onlV  SI. 00  a  year,  Including  the  *»Art 
Portfolio."    Send  orders  with  the  money,  to 


FABM  &  VINEYABD,  Erie,  Pa. 


1892. 


1892. 

Mention  Farm  and  Vinktabd. 


For  Over  Thirty  Years 

r^iscntinff    to    them    my    Annual  Vesctable    and 
lower   heed   Catalogue.  .   It   contauis  tbc    u-.ual 
immense  variety  of  seed,  with  such  new  kinds  added 
as  have  provod  to  be  real  acquisition  ..   Kaisin?  m-iny 
of  these  varieties  myself,  on  my  four  seed  fp.rms, 
and  tc^tins  others.  I  am  able  to  warr.iiit  Ihcir  trcsU- 
ncs3  and  purity,  under  such  reasonable  conditions  as  are  con- 
t"incd  in  my  (-atalcrue.      Hav  nff  been  ihcir  original  intro- 
ducer  I  nni  hondquarters  for  choice  Cory  Corn.  Miller  Melon 
rxirpsc^neet"^lubl?ard  squash,  pec^p  Hc.d,  A     Seasons  and 


EXPANDED    METAL. 


CUT  FROM  STEEL  PLATES. 


Mtdo  of  onp  Bheot  1 H  Inch  menh,  Kxp«nded  Met«1.  bent  In  the  form  of  a  cyllndor.    Anyone  c.n  erect  them 

rcVnovtd  wUhouUnjur/to  tt»c\f  or  tree".nd  replaced  M  rr.dily.    It  N  liRht,  neat.  Mr.nR,  .umdonlty  op..n  to  n<\ 

a  r.  and  cloMonmKh  to  protect  aKali,_*tMbbltj-,_b^^^  CENTRAL  EXPANDED   METAL 


Ih' re  !■  nothing  like  It,  or  an  ([oo<l ;  and  for  quality,  nothing 
a^  cheap.    Bend  for  Catalogue  No.  42. 

llenUon  Fabm  akd  Vinitabp. 


They  ran  t>e 

mit  liglit  am 

CO., 

116    NA/ATER  ST.,  PITTSBUROH,    RA. 
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GRAPE  GROWERS.  ATTENTION. 

MAPLE  -  BRAND  -  CANADA-  HARD  -WOOD  -ASHES, 

as  a  Fertilizer  for  Vines  and  General  Fruit  Culture.     Write  for  our  free  Pamphlet  containing 

full  Information.    IXa.grla.est  S2.efereaa.co. 

Exporter  of  Hard  Wood  Ashes.  DUNNVILLE,  ONT.,  CANADA. 
Mention  Farm  and  Vinktabd. 


Bute,  Open,  14  by  22  Inches ;    Oloied,  14  by  11  Inches. 


By  the  reference  index,  counties  and  county-seats 

may  be  readily  found  on  the  maps. 
The  maps  are  handsomely  colored,  moat  of  them  in 

Bix  colors. 
Jt  contains  colored  county  maps  of  all  the  states 

and  territories. 
Shows  all  countries  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Has  the  latest  railroad  maps,  and  rivers  and  lakes 

are  accurately  located. 
The  large  cities  of  the  world  are  on  the  maps. 
The  important  towns  and  most  of  the  villages  of 

the  United  States  are  on  the  maps. 
It  gives  a  classified  list  of  all  nations  of  the  earth, 

with  form  of   government,  geographical  loca- 
tion, size  and  population. 
Population  of  each  state  in  the  Union  for  the  past 

fifty  years. 
A  cunciensed  history  of  each  state. 
Miles  of  railroad  in  each  state. 
The  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  together  with 

tne  chief  productions,  principal  industries  and 

wealth  of  each  state. 
The   educational    and    religious   interests  of   each 

List  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States. 


ir<:2^. 
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GST, 


FlECPMS^^PEN 
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FERTILIZERS. 


BEST  ATLAS  IN  THE  WORLD 

FOR  THE   PRICE. 

130  PAGES,  EACH  14  BT  11  INCHES.    OVES  200  LABGE  MAPS  AND  ILLU8TBATI0NS. 

Only  $1.26  for  the  ATLAS  and  this  PAPER  ONE  lEAR. 

All  mailed  to  any  address,  postage  paid  by  us. 

Or  the  Atlas  will  be  sent  FREE  as  a  Premium  to  any  one  sending  3  Yearly- 
Subscribers  to  this  Paper. 
A  copy  of  the  Atlas  alone  sent  by  mail,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  One  Do  lar. 

IT  GIVES  THE  POPULATION,  BY  THE  CENSUS  OF  1890, 

Of  each  State  and  Territory,  of  all  counties  of  the  United  States,  and  of  American 

Cities  with  over  8,000  inhabitants. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  meets  the  wants  of 
the  people  more  completely  than  any  similar 
publication  ever  published.  For  the  prlce«  it 
stands  "  Peerless"  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
The  edition  for  1892  contains  new  maps  of  southern 
states  never  before  published,  while  accurate  and 
timely  information,  statistical  and  otherwise,  is 
brought  down  to  the  latest  date.  As  an  atlas  and 
general  reference  book  it  is  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, valuable  alike  to  the  merchant,  the  farmer, 
the  professional  man,  in  fact,  everybody.  It  is 
equal  to  any  910.00  Atlas.  To  keep  pace 
with  the  progress  of  the  age.  to  understand  com- 
prehensively and  intelligently  the  current  happen- 
ings daily  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  eartli. 
you  must  have  at  hand  the  latest  edition  of  the 
"  Peerless  Atlas  of  the  World." 

I.ARGE  AND  MAGNIFICENT  IliMIS- 
TRATIONS  embellish  nearly  every  page  of  tbe 
letter-press  matter,  and  faithfully  depict  scenes  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  intenBeiy 
interesting  and  constitute  an  art  collection  whuli 
Mill  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and  admiration  for 
years  to  come.  Among  these  are  included  illustra- 
tions of  10  of  the  principal  buildings  to  be  erected 
for  the  World's  Fair,  at  Chicago,  in  1893. 

The  Peerless  Atlas  has  as  Large 

and  Fine  Maps  as  are  found  in 

S5.00  and  SIO.OO  Atlases. 

The  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  president  in 
1880,  1884  and  1888,  by  states.  .^  j  o.  * 

The  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  states. 

The  mineral  products  of  the  United  States. 

Homestead  laws  and  civil  service  rules.  ,^    ,  _^  ^ 

Statistics  of  immigration  into  the  United  States, 
1820  to  1891.  .        ,  ^  ,^ 

Public  debt  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  100 

Comnfe"cial  failures  in  the  United  States  for  1889 
and  1890.  ...  .     *  . 

Indebtedness  of  the  world,  with  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  for  1880  and  1890. 

Gold  and  silver  statistics  of  the  United  States. 

Interest  laws  and  statutes  of  limitations  for  «acli 
state  and  territory. 

Exports  of  breadstuff  and  petroleum  for  1889,  1890 

and  1891.  .       .     .      ^,      „   ..    i 

Number  and  value  of  farm  animals  m  the  United 

States.  ,,   .     ,   „     ^ 

The  cultivable  area  of  the  United  Statea  as  com- 
pared with  increase  of  population. 
Postal  information,  with  rates.  ,.  ,      ,       .• 

And  much  other  information  that  should  be  In  all 
homes,  stores  and  offices. 

It  rontains  a  General  Description  of  the  World,  giving  Its  physical  featnres-fortn,  density. 
temp^ra",.?e    m*ion!  the  seasonH.  cHmatic  conditions,  win'ds  ancT  currents ;  distribution  of  land  «',. 
water;  helKhts  of  mountains  and   lengths  of  rivers  ;    races  of  people  and   t^>«'r  religious ;  a  his^^^^^^ 
chapter  on  p.,lar  explorations  ;  also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations  ever  P"^>'««^''d' .K"'>"8  *Vf'J  «.'    " 
graphical  location,  area,  popu  at  on  and  form  of  government.    Every  school  boy  and  girl,  as  well  as  «..l- 
foge  Htiident.  w  11  find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography  in  all  its  phases,  and  narents  should 
nut  fHil  to  provide  their  children  with  it.  and  thus  place  in  their  hands  a  potent  and  compreiiensive  educa 
•ioiial  Hid.  Hupplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the  school. 

This  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  is  in 

HANDSOME  LEATHERETRE  BOARD  BINDING, 

With  brilliant  Gold  Ornamental  Title  on  the  Cover,  and  Stained  Edges. 

The  stiff  and  heavy  Leatherette  Boards  make  a  very  substantial  and  elegant  binding,  and  this  Royal 
Edition  bears  comparison  with  most  elegantly  bound  books,  and  is  worthy  a  place  in  the  finest  libraries 
or  offices. 

The  regular  price  of  the  Royal  Edition  of  the  Peerless  Atlas  alone  is 
%\.ryO,  and  of  this  paper  one  year  50  cents,  yet  we  offer  both  for  only 
charges  prepaid.    Send  all  orders  to 


$2  00  for  Only  $1.25,  Z 

$1.26,  all  postage  or' express  charj 
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Of  any  company  in  the  world.  Our  EMPIRE  and  PERFECTION  Pumps 
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make  the  GARFIELD  KNAPSACK  SPRAYER,  LITTLE  GEM  SPRAY- 
ER, and  the  VERMOREL  NOZZLE  ;  also  a  Power  Sprayer  at  a  low  cost. 
We  sell  London  Purple,  Paris  Green  and  Sulphate  of  Copper  at  wholesale 
prices.  Send  for  Catalogue ;  and  write  your  name  and  address  plainly,  giv- 
ing county.  Address,  Field  For€5«  Fiimp  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PERFECTION. 


How    and   When    to   Use    Ground    Boue. 
Sulphate  of  Ammonia  as  Plant  Food. 

The  New   Jersey  station's  valuation 
of  the  year  1891  for  the  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid  in  ground  bone  of  the 
different  grades  of  fineness  is  about  10 
per  cent,  lower  than  in  1890.    Ground 
bone  is  in  good  repute  among  farmers, 
and  many  when  buying  complete  fertil- 
izers reject  those  brands  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  bone  has  not  been  the  chief 
material  used.    The  reasons  for  this  are 
ascribed  to  a  lack  of  familiarity  with  the 
phosphates  from  other  sources,  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  which  have  been 
comparatively  recent,  and  also  to  a  more 
I)ermanent  effect  observed  from  the  use 
of  bone.     An  important  consideration  in 
the  use  of  manures,  especially  on  poor 
lands,  is  permanent  enrichment.     Bone 
is  suited  to  attain  this  object,  and  other 
materials  cannot  be  well  substituted  for 
it,  although  they  may  be  called  by  the 
same  name  and  be  quite  as  valuable  from 
a  commercial  standpoint. 

When  a  farmer  is  satisfied  that  ground 
bone  is  a  useful  fertilizer  for  his  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  methods  of  practice,  it 
is  believed  at  the  station  that  it  is  more 
economical  and  satisfactory  for  him  to 
buy  it  as  such  rather  than  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  of  which  it  forms 
the  base;  first,  because  the  same  kind 
and  quality  of  fertilizing  ingi*edients  are 
much  cheaper,  and,  second,  because  of  a 
reasonable  certainty  that  what  is  bought 
is  really  bone.  As  regards  dissolved 
bone  and  superphosphates  with  potash, 
the  samples  examined  at  the  New  Jersey 
station  this  year  were  of  good  quality 
and  with  few  exceptions  fully  up  to 
their  guarantee,  which  in  connection 
with  their  selling  price  would  seem  to 
make  them  valuable  substitutes  for  com- 
plete manures.  So,  in  many  cases  (of 
which  wheat  is  given  as  one),  according 
to  the  station  bulletin,  the  cheaper  super- 
phosphates with  potash  may  be  quite  as 
effective  for  certain  crops  as  a  complete 
manure  containing  a  low  percentage  of 
nitrogen. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  of  special  in- 
terest to  the  agriculturist,  as,  with  the 
exception  of  Peruvian  guano,  it  is  the 
only   commercial   source   of   ammonia 
within  the  farmer's  reach.    It  is  prepared 
from  the  ammoniacal  water,  which  is 
obtained  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  from 
coal.    The  sulphate,  not  being  a  com- 
plete manure,  is  seldom  if  ever  applied 
alone,  not  even  when  in  a  course  of  rota- 
tion it  follows  a  phosphatic  manure.    It 
is  very  useful  when  employed  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  slow  acting  manures,  it  in- 
creases the  vigor  of  the  plants  and  enables 
them  to  take  up  more  of  the  other  kinds 
of  food  in  a  given  time  than  they  would 
or  could  otherwise  do. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  applied 
either  as  a  top  dressing  or  it  may  be 
worked  in  the  soil  just  previous  to  the 
seeding  of  a  crop.  It  is  usually  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  to  125  pounds  per  acre. 
Many  farmers  mix  the  sulphate  with 
three  or  four  times  its  bulk  of  loam  in 
order  to  inaure  a  more  even  distribution. 
Sulphate  of  ammonia  is  most  largely 
employed  on  grain  crops.  Progress- 
ive farmers  also  use  light  dressings  of 
the  sulphate  with  fine  effect  on  their 
grass  lands,  not  only  after  the  growth  is 
well  started  in  the  spring,  but  again  after 
mowing.  Some  farmers  claim  that  it 
pays  to  top  dress  mangolds  and  similar 
crops  with  sulphate.  Messrs.  Lanes  and 
Gilbert,  in  their  famous  field  experi- 
ments, proved  the  efficiency  of  sulphate 


of  ammonia  as  an  adjunct  of  slow  acting 
manures  and  in  inviting  plants  to  utilize 
quickly  and  more  fully  the  manures 
within  their  reach.  Their  most  note- 
worthy results  were  gained  when  the 
sulphate  was  applied  to  land  that  had 
been  previously  enriched  for  several 
years  by  the  accumulation  of  mineral 
and  other  manuring.  Their  largest  crops 
were  obtained  when  mineral  and  nitro- 
genized  manures  were  employed  to- 
gether.          


Bee  Notes. 

Let  your  bees  severely  alone  in  freez- 
ing weather.  Disturbance  is  injurious. 
It  causes  commotion  in  the  cluster  and 
an  unnecessary  consumption  of  food. 

Guard  well  the  entrances  from  mice. 
If  these  pests  force  an  entrance  they  will 
eat  the  honey  of  the  bees,  mutilate  the 
comb  and  perhaps  ruin  the  colony.  If 
entrances  have  not  been  already  pro- 
tected let  it  be  done  at  once.  It  is  done 
by  tacking  a  slip  of  tin,  an  inch  wide, 
on  the  upper  side  of  entrance  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  from  bottom  board. 
This  will  secure  the  safety  of  the  colony. 
Mice  are  not  apt  to  cut  intx)  a  solid  board, 
and  the  upper  part  being  tinned  they 
will  be  defeated  in  all  their  attempts. 

Do  not  neglect  to  give  those  colonies, 
whenever  the  weather  will  allow,  that 
have  barely  enough  of  provision,  a  fresh 
supply  of  the  sugar  paste  described  in  a 
former  article.     It  is  made  by  grinding 
granulated  sugar  into  flour   and  then 
working  it  into  a  paste  or  dough  with 
extracted  honey  or  sugar  molasses.     Put 
it  on  top  of  the  frames  over  the  cluster 
of  bees  on  muslin  perforated  with  holes 
here  and  there  for  the  bees  to  reach  it. 
It  is  better  to  keep  a  surplus  of  food 
than  to  allow  the  colony  to  become  des- 
titute,   or   nearly    so,    before    feeding. 
Bees  become  weak  when  so  reduced  and 
are  very  difficult  of  recuperation. 
1      Let  all  those  who  manufacture  their 
'  own  hives  and  bee  fixtures  be  diligent  in 
making  and  painting  their  hives  while 
they  have  leisure.    It  is  a  good  time  to 
repaint  old  hives,  when  the  weather  is 
sufficiently  cold  to  keep  the  bees  from 
flying,  but  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  the 
paint.    This  saves  transferring  the  bees 
into  another  hive  for  this  purpose,  says 
the  Philadelphia  Farm  Journal. 


Crouing  Com. 

Different  varieties  of  com,  including 
dent,  flint,  soft,  sweet  and  popcorn,  have 
been  crossed  by  artificial  pollination  at 
the  Kansas  station.    The  first  year  the 
effects  of  the  crossing  were  visible  in 
comparatively  few  instances,  and  those 
mostly  among  the  sweet  varieties.     Ears 
more  or  less  blended  (and  sometimes  ex- 
actly intermediate  between  the  two  pa- 
rental types)  were  generally  the  product 
of  the  second  generation.    The  third  year 
showed  for  the  most  part  a  product  true 
to  the  seed  planted;  by  selecting  grains 
from  a  single  ear  or  from  different  ones 
ears  are  produced  with  grains  that  are 
as  a  rule  like  those  planted.     Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  any  selected  cross  can  be  per- 
petuated, and  improvement  in  varieties 
can  be  made  by  crossing  and  perpetuat- 
ing these  crosses. 

A  Ck>od  Stone  Drain. 

A  Pennsylvania  correspondent  writing 
to  The  Rural  New  Yorker,  says:  "The 
following  method  of  making  a  drain 
may  be  useful  to  those  who  have  soils 
like  mine.  I  dig  a  ditch  two  and  a  half 
feet  deep,  at  which  depth  1  reach  hard 
pan.  Then  in  the  center  1  dig  a  smaller 
one,  both  sides  of  which  slope  to  a  point 
about  six  inches  down,  leaving  a  two 
Inch  shoulder  on  each  side  of  the  top. 
The  small  ditch  I  cover  with  large  stones, 
whioh  rast  on  the  shoulders  on  both 
sides,  and  then  fill  up  with  small  stones 
to  within  one  foot  of  the  top.  This  plan 
I  bwre  found  very  euccessfuL" 
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WISTARIA    AS    A    WINTER    BLOOMER. 


Forcing:     Hardy     Flnweriiig      Shrubs     for 
Winter  Blossoms. 

With  the  greatly  increased  demand 
for  winter  flowers,  florists  have  presstd 
into  service  for  winter  forcing  phmts 


THE   WISTARIA   IN  A  POT. 

that  formerly  were  scarcely  thonifht  of 
for  such  a  parpose.  Atnong  these  are 
many  of  the  hardy  flowering  shmbs, 
such  as  lilacs,  deutzias,  spiraeas,  hybrid 
perpetual  roses,  etc.,  besides  some  hardy 
perennial  flowers.  And  now  German 
gardeners  are  employing  the  hardy  wis- 
taria as  a  forcing  plant  for  winter  flow- 
ers. A  German  exchange  gives  direc- 
tions for  growing  plants  for  this  purpose: 
Select  a  strong  young  plant  in  the 
spring  and  pot  it  in  rich  loam  in  a  good 
sized  pot,  and  keep  it  growing  through 
the  sutnmer,  allowing  it  to  rest  in  au- 
tumn. By  midwinter  cut  back  all  the 
shoots  but  the  strongest  and  start  again 
into  growth.  Tie  up  erect  the  remain- 
ing shoot  and  guard  it  carefully  that  it 
be  not  broken.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
season  the  stem  should  be  several  feet  in 
height.  Before  starting  for  the  third 
year's  growth  cut  the  stem  back  to  a  con- 
venient height,  say  four  or  five  feet.  The 
head,  consisting  of  several  branches,  will 
now  begin  to  form,  and  the  fifth  year  it 
can  be  brought  into  bloom.  The  branches 
and  young  shoots  can  be  allowed  to  hang 
naturally,  droojnng  all  about  the  stem. 
If  properly  managed,  a  plant  will  remain 
in  good  condition,  blooming  annually, 
for  many  years.  Forcing  is  quite  easy, 
as  only  a  moderate  temperature  is  re- 
quired. If  kept  in  too  much  heat  tlie 
buds  will  drop. 

At  the  exhibition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  society  the  new  seedling 
strawberry  "Beverly"  received  several 
prizes. 
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FARM  AND  GARDEN. 
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FRUITS,  FLOWERS,  £TC. 


Barry's    Fruit   Garden.     New 

and  Revised  Edition $2.00 

Chorl'  on's  Grape  Grower's 
Guide 75 
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